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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  the  intervals  of  composition,  especially  daring  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Prescott  devoted  much  time 
to  the  revision  of  his  published  works.  The  changes  he 
made  included,  besides  many  verbal  amendments  and  some 
alterations  of  greater  moment,  numerous  additions,  prin- 
cipally to  the  notes,  from  the  fresh  material  accumulated 
in  the  progress  of  his  researches.  Successive  English 
editions  published  during  his  lifetime  profited  to  some 
extent  by  this  labour ;  but  his  purpose  to  incorporate  the 
whole  of  its  results  in  a  new  American  edition  was  unhap- 
pily frustrated  by  his  death.  He  had  intimated  a  desire 
that  the  task  should,  in  this  event,  be  undertaken  by  the 
writer,  who  had  shared  in  the  previous  labour  and  was 
cognizant  of  the  details,  and  to  whom  it  has  accordingly 
been  intnisted  by  the  publishers,  the  present  proprietors 
of  the  copyrights.  It  has  consisted  mainly  in  collating  the 
editions,  errors  having  crept  into  the  later  and  otherwise 
more  perfect  ones;  inserting  emendations  and  additions 
from  the  author's  manuscripts;  verifying  doubtful  refer- 
ences; and  securing,  by  a  careful  supervision  of  the  proofs, 
that  high  degree  of  typographical  accuracy  which  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  reprints  of  standard  works.  Occasional 
notes,  confined  to  points  of  fact,  have  been  appended  by 
the  editor,  where  statements  in  the  text,  based  on  insuffi- 
cient authority  or  called  in  question  by  recent  investigators* 
needed  to  be  substantiated  or  corrected. 
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English  writers  have  done  more  for  the  illustration  of 
Spanish  history  than  for  that  of  any  other  except  their  own. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  recent  general  compendium  executed 
for  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia/'  a  work  of  singular  acute- 
ness  and  information,  we  have  particular  narratives  of  the 
several  reigns,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  (the  First  of  Spain)  to  Charles  the  Third, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  authors  whose  names 
are  a  suflScient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  their  pro- 
ductions. It  is  singular  that,  with  this  attention  to  the 
modem  history  of  the  Peninsula,  there  should  be  no  par- 
ticular  account  of  the  period  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  basis  of  it, — the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

In  this  reign,  the  several  States  into  which  the  country 
had  been  broken  up  for  ages  were  brought  under  a  com- 
mon rule ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  conquered ;  Ame- 
rica discovered  and  colonized ;  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs  subverted;  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  Modern 
Inquisition  established;  the  Jews,  who  contributed  so 
sensibly  to  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  country,  were 
banished ;  and,  in  fine,  such  changes  were  introduced  into 
the  interior  administration  of  the  monarchy  as  have  left  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
nation. 

The  actors  in  these  events  were  every  way  suited  to  their 
importance.     Besides  the  reigning  sovereigns,  Ferdinand 
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and  Isabella,  the  latter  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing personages  in  history,  we  have,  in  political  affairs,  that 
consummate  statesman,  Cardinal  Ximenes;  in  military,  the 
"  Great  Captain,"  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova;  and  in  maritime, 
the  most  successful  navigator  of  any  age,  Christopher 
Columbus ;  whose  entire  biographies  fall  within  the  limits 
of  this  period.  Even  such  portions  of  it  as  have  been  in- 
cidentally touched  by  English  writers,  as  the  Italian  wars, 
for  example,  have  been  drawn  so  exclusively  from  French 
and  Italian  sources  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  untrodden 
ground  for  the  historian  of  Spain.^ 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an  account  of  this 
reign  could  not  have  been  undertaken  at  any  preceding 
period  with  anything  like  the  advantages  at  present 
afforded,  owing  to  the  light  which  recent  researches  of 
Spanish  scholars,  in  the  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  now 
enjoyed,  have  shed  on  some  of  its  most  interesting  and 
least  familiar  features.  The  most  important  of  the  works 
to  which  I  allude  are,  the  History  of  the  Inquisition,  from 
official  documents,  by  its  secretary,  Llorente ;  the  analysis 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  by  such  writers 
as  Marina,  Sempere,  and  Capmany;  the  literal  version, 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Spanish-Arab  chronicles, 
by  Conde;  the  collection  of  oriir^'nal  and  unpublished 
documents  illustrating  the  history  of  Columbus  and  the 
early  Castilian  navigators,  by  Navarrete ;  and,  lastly,  the 
copious  illustrations  of  Isabella's  reign  by  Clemencin,  the 
late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
forming  the  sixth  volume  of  its  valuable  Memoirs. 

^  The  only  hisfcories  of  this  reign  indeed,  they  kiy  claim  to  no  great 

by  Continental  writers,  with  which  research,  which  would  seem  to  be 

I  am  acquainted,  are  the  ''Histoire  precluded  by  the  extent  of -theii 

des  Boia  Gatholiques  Ferdinand  et  works,  in  neither  instance  exoeed- 

IsabeUe,  par  TAbb^  Mimot,  Paris,  ing  two  volumes  duodecimo.    They 

1766,"  and  the  "  Ghsschicmte  der  Be-  have  the  merit  of  exhibiting,  in  a 

gierung  Ferdinand  des  Katholis-  simple,    perspicuous    form,    those 

chen,  yon  Bupert  Becker,  Frag  und  events  which,  lying  on  the  sur&oe, 

Lopzig,  17907'   Their  authors  have  may  be  found  more  or  less  expanded 

employed  the  most  accessible  ma*  in  most  general  histories, 
tenals  only  in  the  compilation;  and. 
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It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facilities  for  doing  justice 
to  this  subject,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  led  me, 
ten  years  since,  to  select  it ;  and  surely  no  subject  could 
be  found  more  suitable  for  the  pen  of  an  American  than  a 
history  of  that  reign  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
existence  of  his  own  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first 
revealed.  As  I  was  conscious  that  the  value  of  the  history 
must  depend  mainly  on  that  of  its  materials,  I  have  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense,  from  the  first,  in  collecting  the 
most  authentic.  In  accomplishing  this,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  services  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
then  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  secretary  of 
the  American  legation,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  O.  Rich,  now 
American  consul  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  a  gentleman 
whose  extensive  bibliographical  knowledge,  and  unwearied 
researches  during  a  long  residence  in  the  Peninsula,  have 
been  liberally  employed  for  the  benefit  both  of  his  own 
country  and  of  England.  With  such  assistance,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure  whatever  can 
materially  conduce  to  the  illustration  oif  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, whether  in  the  form  of  chronicle,  memoir,  private 
correspondence,  legal  codes,  or  official  documents.  Among 
these  are  various  contemporary  manuscripts,  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  narrative,  none  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  some  of  them  but  little  known  to  Spanish 
scholars.  In  obtaining  copies  of  these  from  the  public 
libraries,  I  must  add  that  I  have  found  facilities  under  the 
present  liberal  government  which  were  denied  me  under 
the  preceding.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion, I  have  availed  myself,  in  the  part  of  the  work  oc- 
cupied with  literary  criticism  and  history,  of  the  library  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  who  during  a  visit  to 
Spain,  some  years  since,  collected  whatever  was  rare  and 
valuable  in  the  literature  of  the  Peninsula.  I  must  further 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  library  of  Harvard 
University,  in  Cambridge,  from  whose  rich  repository  of 
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books  relating  to  our  own  country  I  have  derived  material 
aid ;  and,  lastly,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  favours  of 
another  kind  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
William  H.  Gardiner,  whose  judicious  counsels  have  been 
of  essential  benefit  to  me  in  the  revision  of  my  labours. 

In  the  plan  of  the  work,  I  have  not  limited  myself  to  a 
strict  chronological  narrative  of  passing  events,  but  have 
occasionally  paused,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  some 
interest  in  the  stoiy,  to  seek  such  collateral  information  as 
might  bring  these  events  into  a  clearer  view.  I  have 
devoted  a  liberal  portion  of  the  work  to  the  literary  pro- 
gress of  the  nation,  conceiving  this  quite  as  essential  a  part 
of  its  history  as  civil  and  military  details.  I  have  oc- 
.casionally  introduced,  at  the  close  of  the  chapters,  a  critical 
notice  of  the  authorities  used,  that  the  reader  may  form 
some  estimate  of  their  comparative  value  and  credibility. 
Finally,  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  him  with  such  an 
account  of  the  state  of  afiairs,  both  before  the  accession  and 
at  the  demise  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  as  might  afford 
him  the  best  points  of  view  for  surveying  the  entire  results 
of  their  reign. 

How  fiEir  I  have  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  this  plan 
must  be  left  to  the  reader's  candid  judgment.  Many  errors 
he  may  be  able  to  detect.  Sure  I  am,  there  can  be  no  one 
more  sensible  of  my  deficiencies  than  myself;  although  it 
was  not  till  after  practical  experience  that  I  could  fully 
estimate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  a  distant  age,  amidst  the  shifting  hues  and 
perplexing  cross-lights  of  historic  testimony.  From  one 
class  of  errors  my  subject  necessarily  exempts  me, — those 
founded  on  national  or  party  feeling.  I  may  have  been 
more  open  to  another  fault, — ^that  of  too  strong  a  bias  in 
favour  of  my  principal  actors ;  for  characters  noble  and  in- 
teresting in  themselves  naturally  beget  a  sort  of  partiality, 
akin  to  friendship,  in  the  historian's  mind,  accustomed  to 
the  daily  contemplation  of  them'.  Whatever  defects  may 
be  charged  on  the  work,  I  can  at  least  assure  myself  that  it 
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is  an  honest  record  of  a  reign  important  in  itself,  new  to 
the  reader  in  an  English  dress,  and  resting  on  a  solid 
basis  of  authentic  materials,  such  as  probably  could  not 
be  met  with  out  of  Spain,  nor  in  it  without  much 
difficulty. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  egotism  although  I  add  a 
few  words  respecting  the  peculiar  embarrassments  I  have 
encountered  in  composing  these  volumes.  Soon  after  my 
arrangements  were  made,  early  in  1826,  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  materials  from  Madrid,  I  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  my  eyes  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing,  and  had 
no  prospect  of  again  recovering  it.  This  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  a  work  requiring  the  perusal 
of  a  large  mass  of  authorities,  in  various  languages,  the 
contents  of  which  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  and  trans- 
ferred to  my  own  pages,  verified  by  minute  reference.^ 
Thus  shut  out  from  one  sense,  I  was  driven  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  another,  and  to  make  the  ear  do  the  work  of  the 
eye.  With  the  assistance  of  a  reader,  uninitiated,  it  may 
be  added,  in  any  modern  language  but  his  own,  I  worked 
my  way  through  several  venerable  Castilian  qual'tos,  until 
I  was  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  I 
next  procured  the  services  of  one  more  competent  to  aid  me 
in  pursuing  my  historical  inquiries.  The  process  was  slow 
and  irksome  enough,  doubtless,  to  both  parties,  at  least  till 
my  ear  was  accommodated  to  foreign  sounds,  and  an  anti- 
quated, oftentimes  barbarous  phraseology,  when  my  pro- 
gress became  more  sensible,  and  T  was  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  success.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  far 
more  serious  misfortune  to  be  led  thus  blindfold  through 
the  pleasant  paths  of  literature ;  but  my  track  stretched,  for 
the  most  part,  across  dreary  wastes,  where  no  beauty  lurked 

t  *<  To  compile  a  hi  story  from  yari-  of  MHUm.^     This  remark  of  the 

0118  authors,  when  they  can  only  be  great  critic,  which  first  engaged  my 

consulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  attention  in  the  midst  of  my  embar- 

nor  possible  but  with  more  skilful  fassments,  although  discouraging  at 

and  attentive  help  than  can  be  com-  first,  in  the  end  stimulated  the  da- 

monly  obtained.      (Johnson's  Lift  sire  to  overcome  them* 
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to  arrest  the  traveller's  eye  and  charm  his  senses.  After 
persevering  in  this  course  for  some  years,  my  eyes,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  aUow 
me  to  use  them,  with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  labours,  and  in  the  revision  of  all  previously  written. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  stating  these  circum- 
stances to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism,  since  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  greater  circumspection  I  have  been 
compelled  to  use  has  left  me,  on  the  whole,  less  exposed  to 
inaccuracies  than  I  should  have  been  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  composition.  But,  as  I  reflect  on  the  many  sober  hours 
I  have  passed  in  wading  through  black-letter  tomes,  and 
through  manuscripts  whose  doubtful  orthography  and 
defiance  of  all  punctuation  were  so  many  stumbling-blocks 
to  my  amanuensis,  it  calls  up  a  scene  of  whimsical  distresses, 
not  usually  encountered,  on  which  the  good-natured  reader 
may,  perhaps,  allow  I  have  some  right,  now  that  I  have  got 
the  better  of  them,  to  dwell  with  satisfaction. 

I  will  only  remark,  in  conclusion  of  this  too  prolix  dis- 
cussion about  myself,  that,  while  making  my  tortoise-like 
progress,  I  saw  what  I  had  fondly  looked  upon  as  my  own 
ground  (having  indeed  lain  unmolested  by  any  other  in- 
vader for  so  many  ages)  suddenly  entered,  and  in  part  occu- 
pied, by  one  of  my  countrymen.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Irving's 
"  History  of  Columbus  "  and  "  Chronicle  of  Granada ; "  the 
subjects  of  which,  although  covering  but  a  small  part  of  my 
whole  plan,  form  certainly  two  of  its  most  brilliant  portions. 
Now,  alas  I  if  not  devoid  of  interest,  they  are,  at  least, 
stripped  of  the  charm  of  novelty.  For  what  eye  has  not 
been  attracted  to  the  spot  on  which  the  light  of  that  writer's 
genius  has  fallen  ? 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject,  which  has  so  long  occupied 
me,  without  one  glance  at  the  present  unhappy  condition  of 
Spain ;  who,  shorn  of  her  ancient  splendour,  humbled  by 
the  loss  of  empire  abroad  and  credit  at  home,  is  abandoned 
to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  Yet,  deplorable  as  this  condi- 
tion is,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  lethargy  in  which  she  has 
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been  sunk  for  ages.  Better  be  hurried  forward  for  a  season 
on  the  wings  of  the  tempest  than  stagnate  in  a  deathlike 
calm,  fatal  alike  to  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  The 
crisis  of  a  revolution,  when  old  things  are  passing  away  and 
new  ones  are  not  yet  established,  is  indeed  fearful.  Even 
the  immediate  consequences  of  its  achievement  are  scarcely 
less  so  to  a  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  by  experiment  the 
precise  form  of  institutions  best  suited  to  their  wants,  and 
to  accommodate  their  character  to  these  institutions.  Such 
results  must  come  with  time,  however,  if  the  nation  be  but 
true  to  itaelf.  And  that  they  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  to 
the  Spaniards,  surely  no  one  can  distrust  who  is  at  all  con« 
versant  with  their  earlier  history,  and  has  witnessed  the 
examples  it  affords  of  heroic  virtue,  devoted  patriotism,  and 
generous  love  of  freedom ; 

"  Ohd  Tantioo  valore 

— —  non  ^  anoor  motto.*' 

Clouds  and  darkness  have,  indeed,  settled  thick  around 
the  throne  of  the  youthful  Isabella;  but  not  a  deeper  dark- 
ness than  that  which  covered  the  land  in  the  first  years  of 
her  illustrious  namesake ;  and  we  may  humbly  trust  that 
the  same  Providence  which  guided  her  reign  to  so  prosper- 
ous a  termination  may  carry  the  nation  safe  through  its 
present  perils,  and  secure  to  it  the  greatest  of  earthly  bless- 
ings, civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Noyember,  1887* 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  work 
it  has  undergone  a  careful  revision ;  and  this,  aided  by  the 
communications  of  several  intelligent  friends,  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  its  success,  has  enabled  me  to  correct 
several  verbal  inaccuracies,  and  a  few  typographical  errors, 
which  had  been  previously  overlooked.  While  the  Second 
Edition  was  passing  through  the  press,  I  received,  also, 
copies  of  two  valuable  Spanish  works,  having  relation  to 
the  reign  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  but  which,  as  they 
appeared  during  the  recent  troubles  of  the  Peninsula,  had 
not  before  come  to  my  knowledge.  For  these  I  am  in« 
debted  to  the  politeness  of  Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  late  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington ;  a  gentleman 
whose  frank  and  liberal  manners,  personcd  accomplishments, 
and  independent  conduct  in  public  life  have  secured  for  him 
deservedly  high  consideration  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  country. 

I  must  still  further  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos,  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Mahom- 
medan  Dynasties  in  Spain,''  recently  published  in  London, 
— a  work  which,  from  its  thorough  investigation  of  original 
sources  and  its  fine  spirit  of  criticism,  must  supply,  what 
has  been  so  long  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  with  the  student, 
the  means  of  forming  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabic  portion  of  the  Peninsular  annals.  There  fell  into 
the  hands  of  this  gentleman,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
vents of  Saragossa,  in  1835,  a  rich  collection  of  original 
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documents,  comprehending,  among  other  things,  the  auto- 
graph correspondence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  the 
principal  persons  of  their  court.  It  formed,  probably,  part 
of  the  library  of  Geronimo  Zurita, — ^historiographer  of 
Aragon  under  Philip  the  Second, — ^who,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  was  intrusted  with  whatever  documents  would  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  country.  This  rare  collection  was 
left  at  his  death  to  a  monastery  in  his  native  city.  Although 
Zurita  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities  for  the  present 
work,  there  are  many  details  of  interest  in  this  correspond- 
ence which  have  passed  unnoticed  by  him,  even  when  form- 
ing the  basis  of  his  conclusions ;  and  I  have  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  liberality  and  great  kindness  of  Senor  de 
Gayangos,  who  has  placed  these  manuscripts  at  my  dis- 
posal, transcribing  such  as  I  have  selected  for  the  corrobora- 
tion and  further  illustration  of  my  work.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  labour  of  love  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  original  writing  is  in  anti- 
quated character,  which  few  Spanish  scholars  of  the  present 
day  could  comprehend,  and  often  in  cipher,  which  requires 
much  patience  and  ingenuity  to  explain.  With  these 
various  emendations,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  Edition 
may  be  found  more  deserving  of  that  favour  from  the 
public  which  has  been  so  courteously  accorded  to  the 
preceding. 

March,  1841. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  REIGN 

OF 

EERDINAND   AND   ISABELLA. 


INTRODUCTION. 
SECTION  I. 


VIEW  OP  THE  CASTILIAN  MONARCHY  BEFORE  THE  PIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Early  History  and  Constitution  of  Castile. — Saracen  Invasion,— Slow 
Beconquest  of  the  Country. — Religions  Enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards.— 
Influence  of  their  Minstrelsy.- Their  Chivalry. — Castilian  Towns. — 
Cortes.— Its  Powers.— Its  Boldness.— Wealth  of  the  Cities.— The  No- 
bility. — ^Their  Privileges  and  Wealth, — Knights. — Clergy. — ^Poverty  of 
the  Crown. — ^Limited  Extent  of  the  Prerogative. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  small  but  independent  states,  divided 
in  their  interests,  and  often  in  deadly  hostility  with  one 
another.  It  was  inhabited  by  races  the  most  dissimilar  in 
their  origin,  religion,  and  government,  the  least  important 
of  which  has  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on  the  character 
and  institutions  of  its  present  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  these  various  races  were  blended  into 
one  great  nation,  under  one  common  rule.  Its  territorial 
limits  were  widely  extended  by  discovery  and  conquest. 
Its  domestic  institutions,  and  even  its  literature,  were 
moulded  into  the  form  which,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
they  have  maintained  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  present  narrative  to  exhibit  the  period  in  which 
these  momentous  results  were  effected, — ^the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  number  of 
states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was  reduced 
to  four :  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the 
same  limits  as  the  modern  province  of  that  name,  was  all 
that  remained  to  the  Moslems  of  their  once  vast  possessions 
in  the  Peninsula.  Its  concentrated  population  gave  it  a 
degree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  extent 
of  its  territory ;  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court, 
which  rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  caliphs,  was  supported 
by  the  labours  of  a  sober,  industrious  people,  under  whom 
agriculture  and  several  of  the  mechanic  arts  had  reached 
a  degree  of  excellence  probably  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the 
Pyrenees,  had  often  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighbouring 
and  more  powerful  states.  But,  since  their  selfish  schemes 
operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other,  Navarre  still 
continued  to  maintain  her  independence,  when  all  the 
smaller  states  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
gradually  increasing  dominion  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

This  latter  kingdom  comprehended  the  province  of 
that  name,  together  with  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Under 
its  auspicious  climate  and  free  political  institutions,  its 
inhabitants  displayed  an  uncommon  share  of  intellectual 
and  moral  energy.  Its  long  line  of  coast  opened  the  way 
to  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce ;  and  its  enter- 
prising navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  territory  at  home,  by  the  important  foreign  conquests 
of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  Leon,  Biscay,  the  Asturias, 
Gralicia,  Old  and  New  Castile,  Estremadura,  Murcia,  and 
Andalusia,  fell  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  which,  thus  ex- 
tending its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of  country  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  territory,  as  well  as  by  its  antiquity  (for  it 
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was  there  that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy  may  be  said  to 
have  first  revived  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion),  to  be 
entitled  to  a  pre-eminence  over  the  other  states  of  the 
Peninsula.  This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  at  an  early  period  of  her  history.  Aragon  did 
homage  to  Castile  for  her  temtory  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  until  the  twelfth  century,  as  did  Navarre, 
Portugal,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Granada.^  And,  when  at  length  the  various  states  of 
Spain  were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy,  the  capital  of 
Castile  became  the  capital  of  the  new  empire,  and  her 
language  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  literature. 

It  will  facilitate  our  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
which  immediately  led  to  these  results,  if  we  briefly  glance 
at  the  prominent  features  in  the  early  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  two  principal  Christian  states,  Castile  and 
Aragon,  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century.^ 

The  Visigoths,  who  overran  the  Peninsula  in  the  fifth 
century,  brought  with  them  the  same  liberal  principles  of 
government  which  distinguished  their  Teutonic  brethren. 
Their  crown  was  declared  elective  by  a  formal  legislative 
act.*  Laws  were  enacted  in  the  great  national  councils, 
composed  of  prelates  and  nobility,  and  not  unfrequently 
ratified  in  an  assembly  of  the  people.      Their  code  of 

'  Aragpn  was  formaUy  roloaaed  and  bore  too  near  a  resemblance  in 
jhrom  this  homage  in  1177,  and  its  goyemment  to  the  other  Penin- 
Portngal  in  1264.  (Mariana,  His-  snlar  kingdoms,  to  require  a  sepa- 
toria  general  de  Espafia  (Madrid,  rate  notice ;  for  which,  indeed,  the 
1780),  lib.  11,  cap.  14;  lib.  13,  cap.  national  writers  afford  bnt  very 
20.)  The  king  of  Qranada,  Aben  scanty  materials.  The  Moorish 
Alahmar,  swore  fealty  to  St.  Fer-  empire  of  Gbanada,  so  interesting 
dinand,  in  1245,  binding  himself  to  in  itself,  and  so  dissimilar  in  bS, 
the  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  to  respects  to  Christian  Spain,  merits 
serve  under  him  with  a  stipulated  pamcular  attention.  I  have  de- 
number  of  his  knights  in  war,  and  ferred  the  consideration  of  it,  how- 
personally  aUend  cartes  when  wm-  ever,  to  that  period  of  the  history 
mcned  ;  —  a  whimsical  stipulation  which  is  occupied  with  its  subver- 
this  for  a  Mahometan  prince,  sion.  See  Part  I.,  chapter  8. 
Gonde,  Historia  de  la  Dommacion  '  See  the  Canons  of  the  fifbh 
de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia  (Madrid,  Council  of  Toledo.  Florez,  Espafia 
1820,  1821),  tom.  iii.  cap.  30.  sagrada  (Madrid,  1747—1776),  torn. 

*  Navarre  was  too  inconsiderable,  vi.  p.  168. 
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jurisprudence,  although  abounding  in  frivolous  detail,  con- 
tained many  admirable  provisions  for  the  security  of  justice, 
and,  in  the  degree  of  civil  liberty  which  it  accorded  to  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  the  country,  far  transcended  those 
of  most  of  the  other  barbarians  of  the  north.*  In  short, 
their  simple  polity  exhibited  the  germ  of  some  of  those 
institutions  which,  with  other  nations,  and  under  happier 
auspices,  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  well-regulcled  con- 
stitutional  liberty.* 

But,  while  in  other  countries  the  principles  of  a  free 
government  were  slowly  and  gradually  unfolded,  their 
development  was  much  accelerated  in  Spain  by  an  event 
which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  threaten  their  total  extinc- 
tion,— the  great  Saracen  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Arabs  were  too  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
conquered  nation,  to  allow  the  former  to  exercise  any  very 
sensible  influence  over  the  lattier  in  these  particulars.  In 
the  spirit  of  toleration  which  distinguished  the  early 
followers   of  Mahomet,   they   conceded  to   such   of  the 


*  Becesvinto,  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  bring  about  the  con- 
solidation of  his  Qothio  and  Boman 
subjects  into  one  nation,  abrogated 
the  law  prohibiting  their  inter- 
marriage. The  terms  in  which  his 
enactment  is  cmiceiyed  disclose  a 
far  more  enlightened  policy  than 
that  pursued  either  by  the  Franks 
or  Ijombards.  (See  the  Fuero 
Juzgo  (ed.  de  la  Acad.,  Madrid, 
1815),  lib.  3,  tit.  1,  ley  1.)— The 
Visigothio  code,  Fuero  Juzgo  (Fo- 
rum Judicum),  originally  compiled 
in  Latin,  was  translated  into  Span- 
ish under  St.  Ferdinand,  and  firat 
printed  in  1600,  at  Madrid.  (Los 
Doctores  Asso  y  Manuel,  Insti- 
tuciones  del  Derecho  civil  de  Cas- 
tilla  (Madrid,  1792),  pp.  6,  7.)  A 
second  edition,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Boyal  Spanish  Aca- 
demy, was  published  in  1815.  This 
compilation,  notwithstanding   the 


apparent  rudeness  and  even  ferocity 
of  some  of  its  features,  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  the  basis  of  aU  the 
subsequent  legislation  of  Castile. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  exclusive 
contemplation  of  such  features  that 
brought  upon  these  laws  the  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  Montesquieu, 
as  **pu§rile8,  gauches,  idiotes, — 
frivoles  dans  le  fond  et  g:igan- 
tes^ues  dans  le  style."  Esprit  des 
Lois,  liv.  28,  chap.  1. 

*  Some  of  the  local  usages,  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  fueras, 
or  charters,  of  the  Castilian  com- 
munities, may  probably  be  derived 
from  the  time  of  the  Visigoths. 
The  English  reader  may  form  a 
^ood  idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  legal 
institutions  of  this  people  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  from  an 
article  in  the  sixty-first  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  written 
with  equal  learning  and  vivacity. 
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Goths  as  were  willing  to  continue  among  them  after  the 
conquest,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  religious  as  well  as 
many  of  the  civil  privileges  which  they  possessed  under 
the  ancient  monarchy.*  Under  this  liberal  dispensation  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  preferred  remaining  in  the 
pleasant  regions  of  their  ancestors  to  quitting  them  for  a 
life  of  poverty  and  toil.  These,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  the  lower  order ;  ^  and  the  men  of  higher 
rank  or  of  more  generous  sentiments,  who  refused  to  accept 
a  nominal  and  precarious  independence  at  the  hands  of 
their  oppressors,  escaped  from  the  overwhelming  inunda- 
tion into  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Britain,  or  retreated  behind  those  natural  fortresses  of  the 
north,  the  Asturian  hills  and  the  Pyrenees,  whither  the 
victorious  Saracen  disdained  to  pursue  them.* 


*  The  Christians,  in  aU  matters 
exdufiiyely  relating  to  themselves, 
were  goyemed  bv  their  own  laws 
(see  i£e  Fuero  Juzgo,  Introd.  p. 
40),  administered  by  their  own 
judges,  subject  only  in  capital  cases 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Moorish  tri- 
bunals. Their  churches  and  mon- 
asteries {roscB  inter  spinaSy  says  the 
historian)  were  scattered  over  the 
principal  towns,  Cordova  retaining 
seven,  Toledo  six,  etc. ;  and  their 
clergy  were  allowed  to  display  the 
costume,  and  celebrate  the  pompous 
ceremonial,  of  the  Bomish  com- 
mimion.  Florez,  Espaiia  sagrada, 
tom.  X.  trat.  33,  cap.  7.— Morales, 
Cor6nica  general  de  Espafia  (Obras, 
Madrid,  1791—1793),  lib.  12,  cap. 
78.  —  Conde,  Dominacion  de  lo8 
Arabes,  part  1,  cap.  16,  22. 

'  Morales,  Coronica,  lib.  12,  cap. 
77. — ^Yet  the  names  of  several 
nobles  resident  among  the  Moors 
appear  in  the  record  of  those  times, 
(see  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Mon- 
arqula  de  Espafia  (Madrid,  1770), 
torn.  i.  p.  34,  note.)  If  we  oould 
rely  on  a  singular  statement,  quoted 
by  Zurita,  we  mije^ht  infer  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Goths  were 
oontent  to  reside  among  their  Sara- 


cen conquerors.  The  intermar- 
riages among  the  two  nations  had 
been  so  frequent  that  in  1311  the 
ambassador  of  James  11.  of  Aragon 
stated  to  his  Holiness,  Pope  Clem- 
ent v.,  that  of  200,000  persons 
composing  the  population  of  Gra- 
nada, not  more  than  500  were  of 
Eure  Moorish  descent !  (Analos  de 
i  Corona  de  Aragon  (Zaragoza, 
1610),  lib.  5,  cap.  93.)  As  the 
object  of  the  statement  was  to 
obtain  certain  ecclesiastical  aids 
from  the  pontiff,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Moorish  war,  it  appears 
very  suspicious,  notwithstanding 
the  emphasis  laid  on  it  by  the  his- 
torian. 

'  Bleda,  Cor6nica  de  los  Moros 
de  Espafia  (Valencia,  1618),  p.  171. 
— This  author  states  that  in  his 
time  there  were  several  families  in 
Ireland  whose  patronymics  bore 
testimony  to  their  descent  from 
these  Spanish  exiles.  That  care- 
ful antiquary.  Morales,  considers 
the  regions  of  the  Pyrenees  l3ring 
betwixt  Aragon  and  Navarre,  to- 
gether with  the  Asturias,  Biscay, 
Guipuscoa,  the  northern  portion  of 
Gahda  and  the  Alpnj arras  (the 
last  retreat,  too,  of   tiie   Moors, 
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Here  the  broken  remnant  of  the  nation  endeavowed  to 
revive  the  forms,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  government.  But 
it  may  well  be  conceived  how  imperfect  these  must  have 
been  under  a  calamity  which,  breaking  up  all  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society,  seemed  to  resolve  it  at  once  into  its 
primitive  equality.  The  monarch,  once  master  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  now  beheld  his  empire  contracted  to  a 
few  barren,  inhospitable  rocks.  The  noble,  instead  of  the 
broad  lands  and  thronged  halls  of  his  ancestors,  saw  him- 
self at  best  but  the  chief  of  some  wandering  horde,  seeking 
a  doubtful  subsistence,  like  himself,  by  rapine.  The 
peasantry,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  gained  by  the  ex- 
change ;  and,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  factitious  distinc- 
tions were  of  less  worth  than  individual  prowess  and 
efficiency,  they  rose  in  political  consequence.  Even 
slavery,  a  sore  evil  among  the  Visigoths,  as  indeed  among 
all  the  barbarians  of  German  origin,  though  not  efiaced, 
lost  many  of  its  most  revolting  features,  under  the  more 
generous  legislation  of  later  times.® 


under  the  Christian  domination), 
to  have  been  untouched  by  the 
Saracen  invaders.  See  lib.  12, 
cap.  76. 

'  The  lot  of  the  Yisigothic  slave 
was  sufficiently  hard.  The  oppres- 
sions vrhich  tms  unhappy  race  en- 
dured were  such  as  to  lead  Mr. 
Southey,  in  his  excellent  Introduc- 
tion to  the  '*  Chronicle  of  the  Cid," 
to  impute  to  their  co-operation,  in 
part,  the  easy  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Arabs.  But  al- 
though the  laws  in  relation  to  them 
seem  to  be  taken  up  with  determin- 
ing their  incapacities  rather  than 
their  privileges,  it  is  probable  that 
they  securea  to  them,  on  the  whole, 
quite  as  great  a  decree  of  civil  con- 
sequence as  was  eigoyed  by  similar 
classes  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  By 
the  Fuero  Juzgo,  the  slave  was 
aUowed  to  ac<)uire  property  for 
himself,  and  with  it  to  purchase 
his  own  redemption.  (Lu).  6,  tit. 
4«  ley  16.)    A  certain  proportion 


of  every  man's  slaves  were  also 
required  to  bear  arms,  and  to  ac- 
company their  master  to  the  field. 
(Lib.  9,  tit.  2,  ley  8.)  But  their 
relative  rank  is  better  ascertained 
by  the  amount  of  composition  (that 
accurate  measurement  of  civil 
rights  with  all  the  barbarians  of 
the  north)  prescribed  for  any  per- 
sonal violence  inflicted  on  them. 
Thus,  by  the  Salic  law,  the  life  of 
a  free  Roman  was  estimated  at 
only  one-fifth  of  that  of  a  Frank 
(Lex  Salica,  tit  43,  sea  1,  8); 
while,  by  the  law  of  the  Visigoths, 
the  life  of  a  slave  was  valued  at 
half  of  that  of  a  freeman  (lib.  6, 
tit  4,  ley  1).  In  the  latter  code, 
moreover,  the  master  was  pro- 
hibited, under  the  severe  penalties 
of  banishment  and  sequest^tttion  of 
property,  from  either  murdering  or 
maiming  his  own  slave  (lib.  6,  tit. 
5,  leyes  12,  13);  while,  in  other 
codes  of  the  barbarians,  the  penalty 
was  confined  to  similar  trespasses 
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A  sensible  and  salutary  influence,  at  the  same  time,  was 
exerted  on  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation,  which  had 
been  corrupted  in  the  long  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  Indeed,  so  relaxed  were  the  morals  of  the  court, 
as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  and  so  enervated  had  all  classes 
become  in  the  general  diffusion  of  luxury,  that  some  authors 
have  not  scrupled  to  refer  to  these  causes  principally  the 
perdition  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  An  entire  reformation 
in  these  habits  was  necessarily  effected  in  a  situation  where 
a  scanty  subsistence  could  only  be  earned  by  a  life  of 
extreme  temperance  and  toil,  and  where  it  was  often  to  be 
sought,  sword  in  hand,  from  an  enemy  far  superior  in 
numbers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  cannot  have  been  those  of  effeminate  sloth. 
Thus  a  sober,  hardy,  and  independent  race  was  gradually 
formed,  prepared  to  assert  their  ancient  inheritance,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  far  more  liberal  and  equitable  forms 
of  government  than  were  known  to  their  ancestors. 

At  first  their  progress  was  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  Saracens,  indeed,  reposing  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Andalusia,  so  congenial  with  their  own,  seemed 
willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile  regions  of  the  north  to  an 
enemy  whom  they  despised.  But,  when  the  Spaniards, 
quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the 
open  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  predatory  incureions  of  the  Arab  cavalry, 
who,  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  country,  carried  off  in 
a  single  foray  the  hard-earned  produce  of  a  summer's  toil. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  reached  some  natural  boundary, 
as  the  river  Douro  or  the  chain  of  the  Guadarrama,  that 
they  were  enabled,  by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications 

on  the  slayes  of  another ;  and,  by  seems  to  have  regarded  this  im- 

the  Salio  law,  no  higher  mulct  vras  hap])y  race  as  not  merely  a  distinct 

imposed  for  killing  than  for  kid-  species  of  property.    ]!t  provided 

napping  a  slave.    (Lex  Salica,  tit.  for  their  personal  security,  instead 

11,  sec.  1,  3.)    The  legislation  of  of  limiting  itself  to  the  indemnifica- 

the  Visigoths,  in  those  particulars,  tion  of  their  masters. 
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along  these  primitive  bulwarks,  to  secure  their  conquests, 
and  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  destructive  in- 
roads of  their  enemies. 

Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of  their  tardy 
progress.  The  numerous  petty  states,  which  rose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  seemed  to  regard  each 
other  with  even  a  fiercer  hatred  than  tliat  with  which  they 
viewed  the  enemies  of  their  faith ;  a  circumstance  that 
more  than  once  brought  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  national  feuds 
than  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  infidel.  The  soldiers 
of  Feman  Goncjalez,  a  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  com- 
plained that  their  master  made  them  lead  the  life  of  very 
devils,  keeping  them  in  the  harness  day  and  night,  in 
wars,  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one  another.^^ 

These  circumstances  so  far  palsied  the  arm  of  the 
Christians,  that  a  century  cind  a  half  elapsed  after  the 
invasion  before  they  had  penetrated  to  the  Douro,"  and 
nearly  thrice  that  period  before  they  had  advanced  the  line 
of  conquest  to  the  Tagus,"  notwithstanding  this  portion  of 
the  country  had  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the 
Mahometans.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people, 
living,  as  they  did,  under  circumstances  so  well  adapted  to 
the  development  of  both  physical  and  moral  energy,  must 
ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation  oppressed  by  despotism 
and  the  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was  naturally 
disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  cliuiatc. 
In  truth,  the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive 
that  can  give  efficacy  to  huuian  purpose.  Pent  up  in  his 
barren  mountains,  he  beheld  the  pleasant  valleys  and 
fruitful  vineyards  of  his  ancestors  delivered  over  to  the 
spoiler,  the  holy  places  polhued  by  his  abominable  rites, 

**  CoT6mca  general,  part.  3,  fol.  about  SdO. 

54.  '*  Toledo  was  not   reconquered 

"  AecordmgtoMorales(Corun]ca,  until  1055;  Lisbon,  in  1U7, 
lib.  13,  cap.  67}»  thia  took  place 
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and  the  crescent  glittering  on  the  domes  which  were  once 
consecrated  by  the  venerated  symbol  of  his  faith.  His 
cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven.  The  church  published 
her  bulls  of  crusade,  oflFering  liberal  indulgences  to  those 
who  served,  and  Paradise  to  those  who  fell,  in  battle  against 
the  infidel.  The  ancient  Castilian  was  remarkable  for  his 
independent  resistance  of  papal  encroachment;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation  subjected  him  in  an  uncommon 
degree  to  ecclesiastical  influence  at  home.  Priests  mingled 
in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their  s&cer- 
dotal  robes,  not  unfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle." 
They  interpreted  the  will  of  Heaven  as  mysteriously 
revealed  iu  dreams  and  visions.  Miracles  were  a  familiar 
occurrence.  The  violjited  tombs  of  the  saints  sent  forth 
thunders  and  lightnings  to  consume  the  invaders ;  and, 
when  the  Christians  fainted  in  the  flght,  the  apparition  of 
their  patron,  St.  James,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
and  bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  was  seen  hovering 
in  the  air,  to  rally  their  broken  squadrons  and  lead  them  on 
to  victory."    Thus  the  Spaniard  looked  upon  himself  as  in 


"  The  archbisliops  of  Tpledo, 
whose  revonues  and  retinuos  far 
exceeded  those  of  the  other  ec- 
clesiastics, wore  pai*tictilarly  con- 
spicuous in  these  noly  wars.  Ma- 
riana, speaking  of  one  of  those 
beHigerout  prelates,  considers  it 
worthy  of  encomium  that  **it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  ho  was 
most  conspicuous  for  his  good 
govemnient  in  peace,  or  his  con- 
duct and  valour  in  war.*'  Hist,  de 
Espafia,  tom.  ii  p.  14. 

**  The  first  occasion  on  which  the 
military  apostle  condescended  to 
reveal  himself  to  the  Leonese  was 
the  memorable  day  of  Clavijo,  A.D. 
944,  when  70,000  infidels  feU  on 
the  field.  From  that  time,  the 
name  of  St.  Jago  became  the  battlo- 
cry  of  the  Spaniards.  The  truth 
of  the  story  is  attested  bjr  a  con- 
temporary charter  of  Bamiro  I.  to 
the  churdi  of  the  saint,  granting  it 


an  annual  tribute  of  com  and  wine 
from  the  towns  in  his  dominions, 
and  a  knig^ht's  portion  of  the  spoils 
of  every  victory  over  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  privilegio  del  voto,  as  it 
is  called,  is  given  at  length  by 
Florez  in  his  Collection  (Espafia 
saerada,  tom.  zix.  p.  329),  and  is 
uxmesitatin^ly  cited  by  most  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  as  Qaribay, 
Mariana,  Morales,  and  others. — 
More  sharp-sighted  critics  discover, 
in  its  anachronisms  and  other  palp- 
able blunders,  ample  evidence  of  its 
forgery.  ^Mondeiar,  Advertencias 
&  la  Histona  de  Mariana  (Valencia, 
1746),  no.  157,— Masdeu,  Historia 
critica  de  Espafia  y  de  la  Cultura 
Espafiola  (Madrid,  1783—1805), 
tom.  zvi.  supl.  1,  8.)  The  canons 
of  Compostella,  however,  seem  to 
have  found  their  account  in  it,  as 
the  tribute  of  good  cheer,  which  it 
imposed,  continued  to  be  paid  by 
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a  peculiar  manner  the  care  of  Providence.  For  him  the 
laws  of  nature  were  suspended.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  fighting  not  only  for  his  country,  but  for  Christen- 
dom. Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Christendom  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner ; 
and  the  cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardour 
in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine."  Hence  the  national 
character  became  exalted  by  a  religious  fervour,  which  in 
later  days,  alas !  settled  into  a  fierce  fanaticism.  Hence 
thalf  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  the  peculiar 
boast  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  deep  tinge  of  superstition, 
for  which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  long  wars  with  the  Mahometans  served  to  keep 
alive  in  their  bosoms  the  ardent  glow  of  patriotism ;  and 
this  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  body  of  traditional 
minstrelsy  which  commemorated  the  heroic  deeds  per- 
formed in  these  wars.  The  influence  of  such  popular 
compositions  on  a  simple  people  is  undeniable.  A  saga- 
cious critic  ventures  to  pronounce  the  poems  of  Homer 
the  principal  bond  which  united  the  Grecian  states.^*  Such 
an  opinion  may  be  deemed  somewhat  extravagant.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  a  poem  like  that  of  the 
"  Cid,*'  which  appeared  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,"  by 

some  of  the  Oastilian  towns,  accord-  01ir6mca8  de  Espafia  (Barcelona, 
ing  to  Mariana,  in  his  day.  Hist  1628),  lib.  12,  cap.  33.)  The  cru- 
de Espafia,  torn.  i.  p.  416.  sades  in  Spain  were  as  rational 
'*  French,  Flemish,  Italian,  and  enterprises  as  those  in  the  East 
English  volunteers,  led  by  men  of  were  vain  and  chimerical  Pope 
distinguished  rank,  are  recorded  Pascal  11.  acted  like  a  man  of  sense 
by  the  Spanish  writers  to  have  been  when  he  sent  back  certain  Spanish 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Toledo,  adventurers  who  had  embarked  in 
Lisbon,  Algeziras,  and  various  the  wars  of  Palestine,  telling  them 
other&  More  than  sixty  thousand,  that  "the  cause  of  religion  could 
or,  as  some  accounts  state,  a  hun-  be  much  better  served  by  thein  at 
dred  thousand,  joined  the  army  home." 

before   the    battle   of   Navas   de  "  See  Heeren,  Politics  of  Ancient 

Tolosa;     a    round    exaggeration,  Greece,    translated    by   Banorofti 

which,  however,  implies  the  great  ohap.  7. 

number  of  such  auxiliaries.    (Q-ari-  "  The  oldest  manuscript  extant 

hejp  Compendio  histoiial  da  las  of  this  poem  (still   preserved  at 
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calling  up  the  most  inspiring  national  recollections  in  con- 
nection with  their  favourite  hero,  must  have  operated 
powerfully  on  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  people. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  in  the  cordial  spirit  of  these 
early  eflFusions,  little  of  the  ferocious  bigotry  which  sullied 
the  character  of  the  nation  in  after-ages."  The  Ma- 
hometans of  this  period  far  excelled  their  enemies  in 
general  refinement,  and  had  carried  some  branches  of 
intellectual  culture  to  a  height  scarcely  surpassed  by 
Europeans  in  later  times.     The  Christians,  therefore,  not- 


Bivar,  the  hero's  birthplace)  bears 
the  date  of  1207,  or  at  latest  1307, 
for  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the 
writing.  Its  learned  editor,  San- 
chez, has  been  led  by  the  peculiar- 
ities of  its  orthograpny,  metre,  and 
idiom,  to  refer  ito  composition  to  as 
early  a  date  as  1153.  (Coleccion 
de  Iroeslas  CasteUanas  anteriores 
al  Siplo  XV.  (Madrid,  1779—90). 
tom.  1.  p.  223.)  Some  of  the  later 
Spanish  anti<^uaries  have  mani- 
fested a  scepticism  in  relation  to 
the  *'Cid,*'  truly  alarming.  A 
volume  was  published  at  Madrid, 
in  1792,  by  Bisco,  imder  t^e  title  of 
**  Gastilla,  6  Historia  de  Bodrigo 
Diaz,"  etc.,  which  the  worthy  father 
ushered  into  the  world,  with  much 
solemnity,  as  a  transcript  of  an 
original  manuscript  coeval  with 
the  time  of  the  '*Cid,'*  and  for- 
tunately discovered  by  him  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  some  Leonese 
monastery.  (Pr61ogo.)  Masdeu, 
in  ah  analysis  of  this  precious  docu- 
ment, has  been  led  to  scrutinize 
the  grounds  on  which  the  reputed 
achievements  of  the  **  Cid  '*  have 
rested  from  time  immemorial,  and 
concludes  with  the  startling  asser- 
tion that  "of  Bodrigo  Diaz,  el 
Oampeador,  we  absolutely  know 
nothing,  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, not  even  his  existence!" 
gist  critica,  tom.  zz.  p.  370.) 
ere  are  probably  few  of  his 
countrymen  who  will  thus  coolly 
acquiesce  in  t^  annihilation  of 
their  fovoutite  hero,  whose  exploits 


have  been  the  burden  of  chronicle, 
as  well  as  romance,  from  the  twelfth 
century  down  to  the  present  day. 
They  mav  find  a  warrant  for  their 
fond  credulity  in  the  dispassionate 
judgment  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  historians,  John  MUller, 
who,  far  from  doubting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Campeador,  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  his  own  opinion  at  least, 
in  clearing  from  his  history  the 
"  mists  of  fable  and  extravagance" 
in  which  it  had  been  shrouded. 
See  his  Life  of  the  Oid^  appended 
to  Escobar's  '*Bomancero,  edited 
by  the  learned  and  estimable  Dr. 
Julius,  of  Berlin.  Frankfort,  1828. 
*'  A  modem  minstrel  inveighs 
loudly  against  this  charity  of  nis 
ancestors,  who  devoted  their  **  can- 
tos de  cigarra  "  to  the  glorification 
of  the  *'  Moorish  rabble,''  instead 
of  celebrating  the  prowess  of  the 
Cid,  Bernardo,  and  other  worthies 
of  their  own  nation.  His  discour- 
tesy, however,  is  well  rebuked  by 
a  more  generous  brother  of  the 
craft: 

«  No  es  culpa  si  de  los  Moros 
los  valientes  hechos  cantan. 
pues  tanto  mas  resplandecen 
nuestras  celebres  hazafias ; 
que  el  encarecer  los  hechos 
del  vencido  en  la  batalla, 
engrandoce  al  vencedor, 
aunque  no  hablen  de  el  palabra." 

Duran,  Bomancero  de  Bomanoes 
Morisoos  (Madrid,  1828),  p.  227. 
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withstanding  their  political  aversion  to  the  Saracens,  con- 
ceded to  thera  a  degree  of  respect,  which  subsided  into 
feelings  of  a  very  different  complexion  as  they  themselves 
rose  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  This  sentiment  of  respect 
tempered  the  ferocity  of  a  warfare  which,  although  suf- 
ficiently disastrous  in  its  details,  affords  examples  of  a 
generous  courtesy  that  would  do  honour  to  the  politest 
ages  of  Europe.^*  The  Spanish  Arabs  were  accomplished 
in  all  knightly  exercises,  and  their  natural  fondness  for 
magnificence,  which  shed  a  lustre  over  the  rugged  features 
of  chivalry,  easily  communicated  itself  to  the  Christian 
cavaliers.  In  the  intervals  of  peace,  these  latter  frequented 
the  courts  of  the  Moorish  princes,  and  mingled  with  their 
adversaries  in  the  comparatively  peaceful  pleasures  of  the 
tourney,  as  in  war  they  vied  with  them  in  feats  of  Quixotic 
gallantry.*^ 

The  nature  of  this  warfare  between  two  nations,  in- 


*•  When  the  empress  queen  of 
Alfonso  VIL  was  besioped  in  the 
castle  of  Azeca,  in  1139,  she  re- 
proached the  Moslem  cavaliers  for 
their  want  of  courtesy  and  courage 
in  attacking  a  fortress  defended 
by  a  female.  They  acknowledged 
tne  justice  of  the  rebuke,  and  only 
requested  that  she  would  condescend 
to  show  herself  to  them  from  her 
palace ;  when  the  Moorish  chivalry, 
after  paying  their  obeisance  to  her 
in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
instantly  raised  the  siege,  and 
departed.  (Ferreras,  Histoire  g§n- 
6rale  d'Espagne,  traduite  par  d'jJer- 
milly  (Palis,  1742 — 51),  tom.  iii. 
p.  410.)  It  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence to  restore  a  noble  captive  to 
liberty  without  ransom,  and  even 
with  costly  presents.  Thus  Alfonso 
XI.  sent  back  to  their  father  two 
daughters  of  a  Moorish  prince,  who 
formed  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
battle  of  Tarifa.  (Mariana,  Hist, 
de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  p.  32.)  When 
this  same  Castilian  sovereign,  after 
a  career  of  almost  uninterrupted 
victory  over  the  Moslems,  died  of 


the  plague  before  Gibraltar,  in 
1350,  the  knights  of  Granada  put 
on  mourning  for  him,  saying  that 
**  he  was  a  noble  prince  and  one  that 
knew  how  to  hono\ir  his  enemies 
as  well  as  his  friends."  Conde, 
Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  tom.  iii. 
p.  149. 

*•  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
achievements  in  this  way  was  that 
of  the  grand  master  of  Alcantara, 
in  1394,  who,  after  ineffectually 
challenging  the  king  of  Granada 
to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  or 
with  a  force  double  uiat  of  his  9wn, 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  gates  of 
his  capital,  where  he  was  assailed 
by  such  an  overwhelming  host  that' 
he  with  all  his  little  band  perished 
on  the  field*  (Mariana,  Hist  de 
Espafia,  lib.  19,  cap.  3.)  It  was 
over  this  worthy  compeer  of  Don 
Quixote  that  the  epitaph  was  in- 
scribed, "  Here  lies  one  who  never 
knew  fear,"  which  led  Charles  V. 
to  remark  to  one  of  his  courtiers 
that  **  the  good  knight  could  never 
have  tried  to  snuff  a  candle  with 
his  fingers.**. 
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habitants  of  the  same  country,  yet  so  dissimilar  in  their 
religious  and  social  institutions  as  to  be  almost  the  natural 
enemies  of  each  other,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  chivalry.  The 
contiguity  of  the  hostile  parties  afforded  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  rencounter  and  bold  romantic  enter- 
prise. Each  nation  had  its  regular  military  associations, 
who  swore  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God  and 
their  country,  in  perpetual  war  against  the  infidel}^  The 
Spanish  knight  became  the  true  hero  of  romance,  wandering 
over  his  own  land,  and  even  into  the  remotest  climes,  in 
quest  of  adventures  ;  and,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  find  hira  in  the  courts  of  England  and  Burgundy,  doing 
battle  in  honour  of  his  mistress,  and  challenging  general 
admiration  by  his  uncommon  personal  intrepidity.^     This 


"  This  singular  fact,  of  tho  exist- 
ence of  an  Arabic  militaiy  order, 
is  recorded  by  Conde.  ^i)omina- 
cion  de  los  Arabos,  torn.  i.  p.  619, 
note.)  The  brethren  wore  dis- 
tinguished for  tho  simplicity  of 
their  attire,  and  their  austere  and 
frugal  habits.  They  were  stationed 
on  the  Moorish  marches,  and  were 
bound  by  a  vow  of  perpetual  war 
against  tho  Christian  infidel.  As 
their  existence  is  traced  as  far 
back  as  1030,  they  may  possibly 
have  suggested  the  organization  of 
similar  institutions  in  Christendom, 
which  they  preceded  by  a  century 
at  least.  The  loyal  historians  of 
the  Spanish  military  orders,  it  is 
true,  would  carry  that  of  St.  Jago 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Rimiro 
I.,  in  the  ninth  century  (Caro  de 
ToiTos,  nistoria  do  las  Ordenes 
militares  de  Santiago,  Calatraya  y 
Alcantara  (Madrid,  1629),  fol.  2.— 
Bades  y  Andrada,  Chr6nica  de  las 
tres  Ordenes  y  Cavallerias  (Toledo, 
1572),  fol.  4);  but  less  prejudiced 
critics,  as  Zurita  and  Mariana,  are 
content  with  dating  it  from  the 
papal  bull  of  Alexander  IIL,  1175. 

^  In  one  of  the  Fasten  letters 
we  find  the  notice  of  a  Spanish 


knight  appearing  at  the  court  of 
Heniy  Vl.,  "wyth  a  Korcheff  of 
Plesaunce  iwrapped  aboute  hys 
arme,  the  gwych  knight,"  says  the 
writer,  "  wyl  ronne  a  cours  wyth  a 
sharpe  spore  from  his  sou'eyn  lady 
sake."  (Fenn,  Original  Letters 
(1787),  vol  i.  p.  6.)  The  practice 
of  using  sharp  spoars,  instead  of 
the  guarded  and  blunted  weapons 
usual  in  the  tournament,  seems  to 
have  been  affected  by  tho  chivalrous 
noblos  of  Castile ;  many  of  whom 
lost  their  lives  from  this  circum- 
stance, in  the  splendid  tourney 
S'ven  in  honour  of  tho  nuptials  of 
lanche  of  Navarre  and  Honry, 
son  of  John  IL  (Cr6nica  de  f). 
Juan  n.  (Valencia,  1779),  p,  411.) 
Monstrelet  records  the  adventures 
of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  who  **tra* 
veiled  all  the  way  to  the  court 
of  Burgundy  to  seek  honour  and 
reverence"  by  his  feats  of  arms. 
His  antagonist  was  the  lord  of 
Chargny ;  on  the  second  day  they 
fought  with  battle-axes,  and  *'  the 
Castilian  attracted  general  admira- 
tion by  his  uncommon  daring  in 
fighting  with  his  visor  up."  Chro- 
mques  (Fans,  1595),  torn,  ii  p. 
109. 
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romantic  spirit  lingered  in  Castile  long  after  the  age  of 
chivalry  had  become  extinct  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  con- 
tinuing to  nourish  itself  on  those  illusions  of  fancy  which 
were  at  length  dispelled  by  the  caustic  satire  of  Cervantes. 

Thus  patriotism,  religious  loyalty,  and  a  proud  sense  of 
independence,  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  owing  their 
possessions  to  their  personal  valour,  became  characteristic 
traits  of  the  Castilians  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  oppressive  policy  and  fanaticism  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty  contrived  to  throw  into  tht  snade  these  generous 
virtues.  Glimpses  of  them,  however,  might  long  be  dis- 
cerned  in  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Castilian  noble,  and 
in  that  erect,  high-minded  peasantry,  whom  oppression  has 
not  yet  been  able  wholly  to  subdue.^ 

To  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was 
placed  may  also  be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political 
institutions,  as  well  as  a  more  early  development  of  them 
than  took  place  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  From  the 
exposure  of  the  Castilian  towns  to  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary  not  only  that  they  should 
be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every  citizen  should  be 
trained  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence.  An  immense 
increase  of  consequence  was  gi/en  to  the  burgesses,  who 
thus  constituted  the  most  effective  part  of  the  national 
militia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of 
inviting  the  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of 
extraordinary  privileges  to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed 
the  early  date,  as  well  as  liberal  character,  of  the  charters 
of  community  in  Castile  and  Leon.**      These,  although 

"  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Na-  **  The  most  ancient  of  these  re- 
Tagiero,  speaking  of  the  manners  gular  charters  of  incorporation, 
of  the  Castilian  nobles  in  Charles  now  extant,  was  granted  by  Al- 
V/s  time,  remarks,  somewhat  blunt-  fonso  Y.,  in  1020,  to  the  city  of 
ly,  that,  **  if  their  power  were  equal  Leon  and  its  territoiy.  (Marina 
to  their  pride,  the  whole  world  rejects  tiiose  of  an  earher  date,  ad- 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  duced  by  Asso  and  Manuel  and 
them."  Viaggio  fatto  in  Spagna  other  writers.  Ensayo  hist6rioo- 
et  in  Francia  (Yinegia,  1563),  critico  sobre  la  antigua  Legislacion 
fol  10.  de  CastiUa  (Madrid,  1808),  pp.  80— 
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varying  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally  conceded  to 
the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for 
the  regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  Judges  were  appointed 
by  this  body  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  royal  tribunal.  No  person 
could  be  affected  in  life  or  property  except  by  a  decision  of 
this  municipal  court ;  and  no  cause,  while  pending  before 
it,  could  be  evoked  thence  into  the  superior  tribunal.  In 
order  to  secure  the  barriers  of  justice  more  effectually 
against  the  violence  of  power,  so  often  superior  to  law  in 
an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was  provided,  in  many  of 
the  charters,  that  no  nobles  should  be  permitted  to  ac(|uirc 
real  property  within  the  limits  of  the  community ;  that  no 
fortress  or  palace  should  be  erected  by  them  there ;  that 
such  as  might  reside  within  its  territory  should  be  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  any  violence  offered  by  them 
to  its  inhabitants  might  be  forcibly  resisted  with  impunity. 
Ample  and  inalienable  funds  were  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  municipal  functionaries,  and  for  other 
public  expenses.  A  large  extent  of  circmnjacent  country, 
embracing  frequently  many  towns  and  villages,  was 
annexed  to  each  city,  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it. 

82.)    It  preceded,  by  a  long  in-  tichitt    Italiano     (Napoli,     1752), 

t^rval,  those  granted  to  the  bur-  dissert.  45.)    Acts  of  enfranchise- 

gesses  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  ment  became    frequent   in   Spain 

with    the   exception,    perhaps,    of  during  the  eleventh  century.     Se- 

Italy ;  where  several  of  the  cities,  veral  of  these  are  preserved,  and 

as  Milan,  Pavia,   and  Pisa,  seem  exhibit;  with  sufficient  precision, 

early  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the  nature  of   the   privileges   ac- 

have  exercised  some  of  the  func-  corded  to  the  inhabitants.    Kobert- 

tions  of  independent  states.     But  son,  who  wrote  when  the  constitu- 

the  extent  of  municipal  immunities  tional    antiquities  of   Castile   had 

conceded  to,  or  rather  assumed  by,  been    but     slightly    investigated, 

the    Italian    cities   at    this    early  would    seem,    therefore,    to    have 

period,  is  very  equivocal ;  for  their  little   authority   for   deriving   the 

indefatigable    antiquary  confesses  establishment  of  communities  from 

that  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  ar-  Italy,  and  still  less  for  tracing  their 

chives    previous   to  the    time    of  progress  through  Franco  and  Ghr- 

Frederick  I.  (the  latter  part  of  the  many  to  Spain.     See  his  History 

twelfth  century)  had  perished  amid  of    flie    Eeign    of    the    Emperor 

their   frequent    civil    convulsions.  Charles  Y.  (London,  1796),  yoL  L 

(See  the  subject  in  detail,  in  Mu-  pp.  29,  30. 
ratoii,  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Au- 
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All  arbitrary  tallages  were  commuted  for  a  certain  fixed 
and  moderate  rent.  An  officer  was  appointed  by  the 
crof/n  to  reside  within  each  community,  whose  province  it 
was  to  superintend  the  collection  of  this  tribute,  to  main- 
tain public  order,  and  to  be  associated  with  the  magistrates 
of  each  city  in  the  command  of  the  forces  it  was  bound  to 
contribute  towards  the  national  defence.  Thus,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
were  languishing  in  feudal  servitude,  the  members  of  the 
Castilian  corporations,  living  under  the  protection  of  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded 
by  their  own  officers  in  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  essential  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.** 

It  is  true  that  they  were  often  convulsed  by  intestine 
feuds ;  that  the  laws  were  often  loosely  administered  by  in- 
competent judges  ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  so  many  import- 
ant prerogatives  of  independent  states  inspired  them  with 
feelings  of  independence,  which  led  to  mutual  rivalry,  and 
sometimes  to  open  collision.  But,  with  all  this,  long  after 
similar  immunities  in  the  free  cities  of  other  countries,  as 
Italy  for  example,^*  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of 
faction  or  the  lust  of  power,  those  of  the  Castilian  cities 
not  only  remained  unimpaired,  but  seemed  to  acquire 
additional  stability  with  age.  This  circumstance  is  chiefly 
imputable  to  the  constancy  of  the  national  legislature, 
which,  until  the  voice  of  liberty  was  stifled  by  a  military 
despotism,  was  ever  ready  to  interpose  its  protecting  arm 
in  defence  of  constitutional  rights. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation 

"  For  tills  account  of  the  ancient  line  given  above  is  filled  up  with 

polity  of  the  Castilian  cities,  the  copious  illustrations, 

reader  is  referred  to  Sempere,  His-  '■"  The  independence  of  the  Lom- 

toire  des  Cortes  d'Espagne  (Bor-  bard  cities  had  been  sacrificed,  ac- 

deaux,  1815),  and  Marina's  valu-  cording  to  the  admission  of  their 

able  works,  Ensayo  hi8t6rico-CTitico  enthusiastic    historian,   about  the 

Bobre    la  antigua    Legislacion  de  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Castilla  (nos.  160 — 196),  and  Teoria  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Eepubliques 

de  las  Cortes  (Madrid,  1813,  part  2,  Italiennes  du  Moyen-Age  (Paris, 

cap.  21 — 23),  where  the  meagre  out-  1818),  ch.  20. 
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in  Castile  occurred  at  Burgos,  in  1169 ; "  nearly  a  century 
antecedent  to  the  celebrated  Leicester  parliament.  Each 
city  had  but  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of 
its  representatives.  A  much  greater  irregularity,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  cities  required  to  send  deputies  to  cortes 
on  different  occasions,  prevailed  in  Castile,  than  ever 
existed  in  England ;  ^  though,  previously  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  any 
design  of  infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
nomination  of  these  was  originally  vested  in  the  house- 
holders at  large,  but  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  muni- 
cipalities,— a  most  mischievous  alteration,  which  subjected 
their  election  eventually  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
crown.^  They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  but,  on  questions 
of  moment,  retired  to  deliberate  by  themselves.*^     After 


"  Or  in  1160,  according  to  the 
CoT6nica  general  (part.  4,  fol.  344, 
34d)«  where  the  fact  is  mentioned. 
Mariana  refers  this  celebration  of 
cortes  to  1170  (Hist,  de  Espafia, 
lib.  11,  cap.  2);  but  Ferreras,  who 
often  rectifies  the  chronological  in- 
accuracies of  his  predecessor,  iixes 
it  in  1169.  (Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn, 
iii.  p.  484.)  Neither  of  these 
authors  notices  the  presence  of  the 
commons  in  this  assembly;  al- 
though the  phrase  used  by  the 
Chronicle,  lo8  cihdadaTios^  is  per- 
fectly unequivocal. 

"  Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  Estilo  de 
celebrar  Coites  en  Aragon,  Cata- 
lufia  y  Valencia  (Madrid,  1821),  pp. 
230,  231.— Whether  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  third  estate  to  the 
national  councils  proceeded  from 
politic  calculation  in  the  soverei^, 
or  was  in  a  manner  forced  on  him 
by  the  growing  power  and  import- 
ance of  the  cities,  it  is  now  too  lato 
to  inquire.  It  is  nearly  as  difficult 
to  settle  on  what  prmciplos  the 
selection  of  cities  to  do  represented 
depended.  Marina  asserts  that 
every  great  town  and  community 
was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  legis- 

TOL.  I. 


lature,  from  the  time  of  receiving 
its  municipal  charter  from  the  sove- 
reign (Teorla,  tom.  i.  n.  138) ;  and 
Sempere  agrees  that  this  right  be- 
came general,  from  the  fir^,  to  all 
who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
(Histoire  des  Cortes,  p.  56.)  The 
right,  probably,  was  not  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  smaller  and  poorer 
places,  which,  frt)m  the  charges  it 
mvolved,  felt  it  often,  no  doubt, 
less  of  a  boon  than  a  burden .  This, 
we  know,  was  the  case  in  England. 

^  It  was  an  evil  of  scarcely  less 
magnitude,  that  contested  elec- 
tions were  settled  by  the  crown. 
(Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  Estilo,  p. 
231.)  The  latter  practice,  and,  in- 
deed, the  former  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  to  be  met  with  in  English 
history. 

^  Marina  leaves  this  point  in 
some  obscurity.  (Teorla,  tom.  i. 
cap.  28.)  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  irregularity  in  the 
parliamentary  usages  themselves. 
From  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  cortes ' 
at  Toledo  in  1538,  too  soon  for  any 
material  innovation  on  the  ancient 
practice,  we  find  the  three  estates 
sitting  in  separate  chambers,  from 
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the  transaction  of  other  business,  their  own  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  sovereign,  and  his  assent  gave  them  the 
validity  of  laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  depend  on  corresponding  con- 
cessions from  the  crown,  relinquished  that  powerful  check 
on  its  operations  so  beneficially  exerted  in  the  British 
parliament,  but  in  vain  contended  for  even  there,  till  a 
much  later  period  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  to  attend  in  cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed 
essential  to  the  validity  of  legislative  acts ; "  for  their  pre- 
sence was  not  even  required  in  many  assemblies  of  the 
nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.^^  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to 
the  commons  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  their 
liberties.  It  deprived  them  of  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  great  orders  of  the  state,  whose  authority 
alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  eventually 
desert  them  in  their  utmost  need.*^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Castilian  cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into 
that  body,  assumed  functions  and  exercised  a  degree  of 

the   very  commencement    to    the  orders  was  ahnost  uniform  under 

close  of  the  session.     See  the  ac-  Charles  Y.  and  his  successors.   But 

count  drawn  up  by  the  count  of  it  would  be  unfidr  to  seek  for  con- 

Corufia,  apud  Uapmany,  Pr&ctica  stitutional  precedent  in  the  usages 

y  Estilo,  pp.  240  et  seq.  of  a    government  whose    avowed 

■'  This,  however,  so  contrary  to  policy  was  altogether  subversive  of 

the  analogy  of  other  European  go-  the  constitution, 

vemmente,  is  expressly  contradicted  "  During  the  famous  war  of  the 

by  the  declaration  of  the  nobles  at  ComunidadeSf    under    Charles    V. 

the  cortes  of  Toledo  in  1538 :  *'  Oida  For  the  preceding  paragraph  oon- 

esta  respuesta  se  dijo,   que  pues  suit  Manna  (Teoria,  part.  1,  cap. 

B.  M.  habia    dicho  que    no  eran  10,    20,    26,    29),    and    Capmanv 

C6rtes  ni  habia  Brazos,  no  podian  (Pr&ctica  y  Estilo,  pp.   220 — 250). 

tratar  cosa  alguna,  que  elloe  tin  pr(h-  The  municipalities  of  Castile  seem 

cur  adores  f   y   to8  procuradores    wn  to  have  reposed  but  a  very  limited 

elloSf  no  eeria  vdlido  lo  que  hicieren"  confidence  in  their  delegates,  whom 

Belacion    del    Conde   de    Corufia,  thej  furnished  with  instructions  to 

apud  Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  Estilo,  which  they  were  bound  to  conform 

p.  247.  themselves  literally.    See  Marina, 

"^  This  omission  of  the  privileged  Teoria,  pari  1»  cap.  23. 
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power  on  the  whole  superior  to  what  it  acquired  in  other 
European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognized  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  could  be 
imposed  without  its  consent ;  **  and  an  express  enactment 
to  this  effect  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the  statute-book 
after  it  had  become  a  dead  letter,  as  if  to  remind  the 
nation  of  the  liberties  it  had  lost.®*  The  commons  showed 
a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue,  oftentimes  more  onerous  to  the  subject 
than  the  tax  itself.  They  watched  carefully  over  its 
appropriation  to  its  destined  uses.  They  restrained  a  too 
prodigal  expenditure,  and  ventured  more  than  once  to 
regulate  the  economy  of  the  royal  household.^  They  kept 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as 
on  the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissions 
were  appointed  at  their  suggestion  for  inquiring  into  its 
abuses.  They  entered  into  negotiation  for  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  and,  by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  time  of  war,  preserved  a 
salutary  check  over  military  operations.*^     The  nomination 


•*  The  term  "  fandamental  prin- 
cij>le"  is  fuUy  authorized  by  the 
existence  of  repeated  enactments 
to  this  effect.  Sempere,  who  ad- 
mits the  "usage,'*  objects  to  the 
phrase  **  fundamental  law,"  on  the 
ground  that  these  acts  were  specific, 
not  general,  in  their  character. 
Histoire  des  Cortes,  p.  254. 

**  **Los  Reyes  en  nuestros  Eey- 
nos  progenitores  establecieron  por 
leyes  y  ordenan9as  f  echas  en  Cortes, 
que  no  se  echassen,  ni  repartiessen 
ningunospechos,  scruicios,  pedidos, 
ni  monedas,  ni  otros  tributes 
nueuos,  especial,  ni  generalmente 
en  todos  nuestros  Beynos,  sin  que 

grimeramente  sean  llamados  k 
^rtes  los  procuradores  de  todas 
las  Ciudades,  y  villas  de  nuestros 
Eeynos,  y  sean  otorgados  por  los 
dichos  procuradores  que  k  las  Cortes 
vinieren."  (Eecopilacion  de  las 
Leyes  (Madrid,  1640),  torn.  ii.  fol. 


124.)  This  law,  passed  under  Al- 
fonso XI.,  was  confirmed  by  John 
n..  Henry  HI.,  and  Charles  V. 

*•  In  1258,  they  presented  a 
variety  of  petitions  to  the  king  in 
relation  to  his  own  personal  ex- 
penditure, as  well  as  that  of  his 
courtiers ;  requiring  him  to  dimin- 
ish.  the  charges  of  his  table,  attire, 
etc.,  and,  bluntly,  to  **  bring  his 
appetite  within  a  more  reasonable 
compass;  "  to  all  which  ho  readily 
gave  his  assent.  (Sompere  y  Guan- 
nos,  Historia  del  Luxo  y  de  las 
Leyes  suntuarias  de  Espafia  (Ma- 
drid, 1788),  tom.  i.  pp.  91,  92.) 
The  English  reader  is  reminded  of 
a  very  different  result  which  at- 
tended a  similar  interposition  of 
the  commons  in  the  time  of  Richard 
n.,  more  than  a  century  later. 

"  Marina  claims  also  the  right  of 
the  cortes  to  be  consulted  on  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace,  of  which 
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of  regencies  was  subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  de- 
fined the  nature  of  the  authority  to  be  intrusted  to  them. 
Their  consent  was  esteemed  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  a  title  to  t|je  crown,  and  this  prerogative,  or  at  least  the 
image  of  it,  has  continued  to  survive  the  wreck  of  their 
ancient  liberties.*^  Finally,  they  more  than  once  set  aside 
the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereigns  in  regard  to 
the  succession.** 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  high  powers  claimed  by  the  commons  previously 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  which,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation,  seem,  in  some  instances, 
to  have  reached  to  the  executive  duties  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  would,  indeed,  show  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  suppose  that 
the  practical  exercise  of  these  powers  always  corresponded 
with  their  theory.  We  trace  repeated  instances,  it  is  true,  in 
which  they  were  claimed  and  successfully  exerted ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of  remedial  statutes 
proves  too  plainly  how  often  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
invaded  by  the  violence  of  the  privileged  orders,  or  the 
more  artful  and  systematic  usurpations  of  the  crown.  But, 
far  from  being  intimidated  by  such  acts,  the  representatives 
in  cortes  were  ever  ready  to  stand  forward  as  the  intrepid 
advocates  of  constitutional  freedom;  and  the  unqualified 
boldness  of  their  language  on  such  occasions,  and  the  con- 
sequent concessions  o[   the    sovereign^  are    satisfactory 

he  adduces  seyeral  precedents.  Middle  Ages.  View  of  the  State 
(Teoria,  part.  2,  cap.  1^,  20.)  Their  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
interference  in  what  is  so  gjenerally  ^Jondon,  1819),  yoL  iii.  chap.  8. 
held  the  peculiar  province  of  the  •  The  recognition  of  the  title  of 
executive  was  perhaps  encouraged  the  heir  apparent,  by  a  cortes  con- 
by  the  sovereign,  with  the  pohtio  yoked  for  that  purpose,  has  con- 
design  of  relieving  himself  of  the  tinned  to  be  observed  in  Castile 
responsibility  of  measures  whose  down  to  the  present  time.  Fr&ctica 
success  must  depend  eventually  on  y  Estilo,  p.  229. 
their  support.  HaUam  notices  a  •  For  the  preceding  notice  of 
similar  policy  of  the  crown,  under  the  cortes,  see  Marina,  Teoria, 
Edward  III.,  in  his  view  of  the  ^art.  2,  cap.  13,  19,  20,  21,  31,  35, 
English   constitutLon   during    the  37, 38. 
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evidence  of  the  real  extent  of  their  power,  and  show  how 
cordially  they  must  have  been  supported  by  public  opinion. 
It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an 
anomalous  institution  peculiar  to  Castile,  which  sought  to 
secure  the  pubUc  tranquillity  by  means  scarcely  compatible 
themselves  with  civil  subordination.  I  refer  to  the  cele- 
brated Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  as  the  associa- 
tion was  sometimes  called, — a  name  familiar  to  most 
readers  in  the  lively  fictions  of  Le  Sage,  though  conveying 
there  no  very  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  functions 
which  it  assumed  at  the  period  under  review.  Instead  of  a 
regularly  organized  police,  it  then  consisted  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  principal  cities,  bound  together  by  a  solemn 
lec^e  and  covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  in 
seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs  were  conducted  by 
deputies,  who  assembled  at  stated  intervals  for  this  pur- 
pose, transacting  their  business  under  a  common  seal, 
enacting  laws  which  they  were  careful  to  transmit  to  the 
nobles  and  even  the  sovereign  himself,  and  enforcing  their 
measures  by  an  armed  force.  This  wild  kind  of  justice, 
so  characteristic  of  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  repeatedly 
received  the  legislative  sanction  ;  and,  however  formidable 
such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
the  monarch,  he  was  often  led  to  coimtenance  it  by  a  sense 
of  his  own  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the  overweening  power 
of  the  nobles,  against  whom  it  was  principally  directed. 
Hence  these  associations,  although  the  epithet  may  seem 
somewhat  overstrained,  have  received  the  appellation  of 
"  cortes  extraordinary."  *® 

*"  So  at  least  fhey  are  styled  by  frequently  made  part  of  the  assod- 

Marina.    See  his  account  of  these  ation.  The  articles  of  confederation 

institutions  (Teorla,  part.  2,  cap.  are  given  by  Bisco,  in  his  con- 

39) ;  also  Salazar  de  Mendoza  (Mo-  tinuation  of  Florez  (Espana  sagrada 

narquia,  lib.  3,  cap.  15,  16),  and  (Madrid,  1775—1826),  torn,  xxxvi.  p. 

Sempere  fHistoire  des  Cortes,  chap.  162).    Li  one  of  these  articles  it  is 

12, 13).    One  hundred  cities  assooi-  declared  that  if  any  noble  shaU 

ated  in  the  Hermandad  of  1315.  depriye  a  member  of  the  associ- 

In  that  of  1295,  were  thirty-four.  9  ation  of  his  property,  and  xeftise 

The  knights  and  inferior  nobility  restitution,  his  house  shall  be  nueed 
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With  these  immunities,  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a 
degree  of  opulence  and  splendour  unrivalled,  unless  in 
Italy,*  during  the  Middle  Ages.  At  a  very  early  period, 
indeed,  their  contact  with  the  Arabs  had  familiarized  the 
people  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and  a  dexterity 
in  the  mechanic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom.*^ On  the  occupation  of  a  conquered  town,  we  find 
it  distributed  into  quarters  or  districts,  appropriated  to  the 
several  crafts,  whose  members  were  incorporated  into  guilds, 
under  the  regulation  of  magistrates  and  by-laws  of  their 
own  appointment.  Instead  of  the  unworthy  disrepute  into 
which  the  more  humble  occupations  have  since  fallen  in 
Spain,  they  were  fostered  by  a  liberal  patronage,  and  their 
professors  in  some  instances  elevated  to  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood.** The  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  which  early  became 
an  object  of  legislative  solicitude,  furnished  them  with  an 
important  staple,  which,  together  with  the  simpler  manu- 
factures and  the  various  products  of  a  prolific  soil,  formed 
the  materials  of  a  profitable  commerce.*^     Augmentation 


to  the  gronnd.  (Art.  4.)  In 
another,  that  if  any  ODe,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  shall  attempt  to 
collect  an  unlawful  tax,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death  on  the  spot.    Art.  9. 

♦  [The  statement  needs  to  be  stiU 
further  qualified.  There  could  be 
no  rivaliy  in  point  of  wealth,  be- 
tween the  Castilian  cities  and  the 
centres  of  trade  and  manufacturing 
industry  in  Italy  and  Flanders. — 
Ed.] 

*^  See  Sempere,  Historia  del 
Luxo,  tom.  i.  p.  97. — Masdeu,  Hist, 
critica,  tom.  xiii.  nos.  90,  91. — Gold 
and  silver,  curiously  wrought  into 
plate,  were  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  Spain  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  They 
were  much  used  in  the  churches. 
The  tiara  of  the  pope  was  so  richly 
incrusted  with  the  precious  metals, 
says  Masdeu,  as  to  receive  the 
name  of  Spanoclutta,  The  familiar 
use  of  these  metals  as  ornaments 


of  dross  is  attested  by  the  ancient 
poem  of  the  **  Cid."  See,  in  par- 
ticular, the  description  of  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Campeador;  w.  3099 
et  seq. 

^  Zufiiga,  Annales  eclesi&stiooe 
y  seculai'es  de  SeviUa  (Madrid, 
1677),  pp.  74,  76. — Sempere,  His- 
toria del  Luxo,  tom.  i.  p.  80. 

^  The  historian  of  Seville^  de- 
scribes that  city,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  possess- 
ing a  flourishing;  commerce,  and  a 
degree  of  opulence  unexampled 
since  the  conquest.  It  was  filled 
with  an  active  population,  em- 
ployed in  the  various  mechanic 
arts.  Its  domestic  fabrics,  as  well 
as  natural  products  of  oil,  wine, 
wool,  etc.,  supplied  a  trade  with 
France,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. (Zufiiga,  Annales  de  SeviUa, 
S.  341. ---See  also  Sempere,  Historia 
el  Luxo,  p.  81,  nota  2.)  The  ports 
of  Biscay,  which  belonged  to  the 
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of  wealth  brought  with  it  the  usual  appetite  for  expensive 
pleasures;  and  the  popular  diffusion  of  luxury  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  attested  by  the  fashion- 
able invective  of  the  satirist,  and  by  the  impotence  of 
repeated  sumptuary  enactments.**  Much  of  this  superflu- 
ous wealth,  however,  was  expended  on  the  construction  of 
useful  public  works.  Cities,  from  which  the  nobles  had 
once  been  so  jealously  excluded,  came  now  to  be  their 
favourite  residence.**     But,  while  their  sumptuous  edifices 


Castilian  crown,  were  the  marts  of 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  noi*th, 
during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  This  province 
entered  into  repeated  treaties  of 
commerce  with  Trance  and  Ens- 
land;  and  her  factories  were  estab- 
lished at  Bruges,  the  great  em- 
Sorium  of  commercial  intercourse 
uring  this  period  between  the 
north  and  south,  before  those  of 
any  other  people  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  (^rmans.  rDiccionario 
rgr&fico-historico  de  Espafia,  por 
Real  Academia  de  la  Historia 
(Madrid,  1802),  tom.  i.  p.  333.) 

The  institution  of  tne  niesta  is 
referred,  says  Laborde  (ItinSraire 
descriptif  derEspagne  (Paris,  1 827 — 
1830),  tom.  iv.  p.  47),  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteentn  century,  when  the 
great  plague,  which  devastated  the 
country  so  sorely,  left  large  de- 
populated tracts  open  to  pas&rage. 
This  popular  opimon  is  erroneous, 
since  it  engaged  the  attention  of 
^vemment  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  as  anciently  as 
1273,   under    Alfonso    the    Wise. 

gBe  Asso  y  Manuel,  Instituciones, 
trod.  p.  56.)  Oapmany,  however, 
dates  the  great  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  Spanish  sheep  from  the 
year  1394,  when  Catharme  of  Lail- 
caster  brought  with  her,  as  a  part 
of  her  dowry  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
Castile,  a  flock  of  English  merinos, 
distinguished  at  that  time  above 
those  of  every  other  country  for 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
fleece.  (Memoriae  histdricas  sobre 
la  Marina,   Ck>mercio  y  Artee  de 


Barcelona  (Madrid,  1779—1792), 
torn.  iii.  jpp.  330,  337.)  This  acute 
writer,  after  a  very  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  subject,  differing  from 
the  authorities  before  quoted,  con- 
siders the  raw  material  for  manu- 
facture, and  the  natural  productions 
of  the  soil,  to  have  constituted 
almost  the  only  articles  of  export 
from  Spain,  until  after  the  fifteenth 
century.  (Ibid.,  p.  338.)  We  will 
remark,  in  conclusion  of  this  de- 
sultory note,  that  the  term  merijioa 
is  derived,  by  Ck)nde,  from  moedinoa, 
signifying  *  *  wandering ; "  the  name 
of  an  Arabian  tribe,  who  shifted 
their  place  of  residence  with  the 
season.  (Hist,  de  los  Arabes  en 
Espana,  tom.  i.  p.  488.  nota.)  The 
derivation  might  startle  any  bat  a 
professed  etymologist. 

^  See  the  original  acts,  cited  by 
Sempere.  (Historia  del  Luxo,  pas- 
sun.)  The  archpriest  of  Hiti  in- 
veighs freely  against  the  luxury, 
cupidity,  and  other  fashionable  sins 
of  his  age.  (See  Sanchez,  Poeslas 
Castellanas,  tom.  iv. ) — ^The  influence 
of  Mammon  appears  to  have  been 
as  supreme  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury as  at  any  later  period. 

'*  Sea  un  ome  nescio,  et  rudo  labra- 

dor, 
Loe    dineros   le   fasen    fidalgo   e 

sabidor, 
Quanto  mas  algo  tiene,  tanto  es 

mas  de  valor. 
El  que  no  ha  dineros,  non  es  de  si 

sefior."  Vv.  465  et  seq. 

*  Marina,  Ensayo,  nos.  199,  297. 
— Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p.  341. 
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and  splendid  retinues  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  peaceful 
burghers,  their  turbulent  spirit  was  preparing  the  way  for 
those  dismal  scenes  of  faction  which  convulsed  the  little 
commonwealths  to  their  centre  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  communities  gave  their 
representatives  a  proportional  increase  of  importance  in  the 
assembly.  The  liberties  of  the  people  seemed  to  take 
deeper  root  in  the  midst  of  those  political  convulsions,  so 
frequent  in  Castile,  which  unsettled  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  Every  new  revolution  was  followed  by  new 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  popular 
authority  continued  to  advance  with  a  steady  progress 
until  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Third  of  Trastamara,  in 
1393,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  zenith.  A 
disputed  title  and  a  disastrous  war  compelled  the  father 
of  this  prince,  John  the  First,  to  treat  the  commons  with  a 
deference  unknown  to  his  predecessors.  We  find  four  of 
their  number  admitted  into  his  privy  council,  and  six 
associated  in  the  regency,  to  which  he  confided  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority.**  A 
remarkable  fact  which  occurred  in  this  reigii,  showing  the 
important  advances  made  by  the  commons  in  political 
estimation,  was  the  substitution  of  the  sons  of  burgesses 
for  an  equal  number  of  those  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
stipulated  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of 
a  treaty  with  Portugal,  in  1393.*'^  There  will  be  occasion 
to  notice  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  History,  some  of  the 
circumstances  which,  contributing  to  undermine  the  power 
of  the  commons,  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventual  sub- 
version of  the  constitution. 

**  Marina,  Teoria,  part  2»  cap.  consults,  whose  studies  and  senti- 

28. — Mariana,  Hist,  de  E^a&a,  Ho.  ments  inclined   them  less  to  the 

18,  cap.   15.  —  The  admission   of  popular  side  than  to  that  of  pre- 

citizens   into    the   king's    council  rogative. 

would  have  formed  a  most  import-  "  Mariana^  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  lib. 

ant  epoch  for  the  commons,  had  18,  cap.  17. 
theynot  soon  been  replaced  by  juris- 
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The  peculiar  situation  of  Castile,  which  had  been  so 
favourable  to  popular  rights,  was  eminently  so  to  those  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  nobles,  embarked  with  their  sovereign 
in  the  same  common  enterprise  of  rescuing  their  ancient 
patrimony  from  its  invaders,  felt  entitled  to  divide  with 
him  the  spoils  of  victory.  Issuing  forth,  at  the  head  of 
their  own  retainers,  from  their  strongholds  or  castles  (the 
great  number  of  which  was  originally  implied  in  the  name 
of  the  country),**  they  were  continually  enlarging  the 
circuit  of  their  territories,  with  no  other  assistance  than 
that  of  their  own  good  swords/^  This  independent  mode 
of  effecting  their  conquests  would  appear  unfavourable  to 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  which,  although  its 
existence  in  Castile  is  clearly  ascertained  by  positive  law 
as  well  as  usage,  never  prevailed  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  it  did  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.^ 


*  CastiJla.  See  Salazar  de  Men- 
doza,  Monarqula,  torn.  i.  p.  108. — 
Livy  mentions  the  great  number  of 
these  towers  in  Spain  in  his  day: 
** Multas  et  locis  altispositas  turres 
Hispania  habet."  (Ijib.  22,  cap. 
19.)-~A  castle  was  emblazoned  on 
the  escutcheon  of  CastUe,  as  far 
back  as  the  rei^n  of  Urraca,  in  the 
beginning  of  we  twelfth  century, 
according  to  Salazar  de  Mendoza 
(Monarquia,  tom.i.  p.  142),  although 
Garibay  discerns  no  vestige  of  these 
arms  on  any  instrument  of  a  much 
older  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Oompendio, 
lib.  12,  cap.  32. 

•  "  Hizo  guerra  a  los  Moros, 
Ghtnando  sus  fortalezas 

Y  sus  TiUas. 

Y  en  las  lides  aue  Yenci6 
CabaUeros  y  cabaUos 

Se  perdi^ro'n, 

Y  en  este  oficio  gan6 
Las  rentas  y  los  yasaUos 
Que  le  di^ron." 

Coplas  de  Manrique,  oopla  31. 

*  Asso  and  Manuel  derive  the 


introduction  of  fiefis  into  Castile, 
from  Catalonia.  ([Instituciones,  p. 
96.)  The  twenty-sixth  titie,  part.  4, 
of  Alfonso  X.'8  code  (Siete  Partidas) 
treats  exclusively  of  them.  (De 
losFeudos.)  The  laws  2,  4,  5,  are 
expressly  devoted  to  a  biief  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  fief,  the 
ceremonies  of  investiture,  and  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  lord  and 
vassal.  Those  of  the  latter  con- 
sisted in  keeping  his  lord*s  counsel, 
maintaining  nis  interest,  and  aiding 
him  in  war.  With  all  this,  there 
are  anomalies  in  this  code,  and  stiU 
more  in  the  usages  of  the  country, 
not  easy  to  explain  on  the  usual 
principles  of  the  feudal  relation ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  led  to  much 
discrepancy  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject in  political  writers,  as  well  as 
to  some  inconsistency.  Sempere, 
who  entertains  no  doubt  of  the 
establishment  of  feudal  institutions 
in  Castile,  tells  us  that  "the  nobles, 
after  the  conquest,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service," — one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and   essential  of  all 
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The  higher  nobility,  or  ricos  hombres,  were  exempted 
from  general  taxation ;  and  the  occasional  attempt  to 
infringe  on  this  privilege,  in  seasons  of  great  public 
emergency,  was  miiformly  repelled  by  this  jealous  body.*^ 
They  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  nor  be  subjected 
to  torture,  so  repeatedly  sanctioned  in  other  cases  by  the 
municipal  law  of  Castile.  They  had  the  right  of  deciding 
their  private  feuds  by  an  appeal  to  arms ;  a  right  of  which 
they  liberally  availed  themselves.^^  They  also  claimed  the 
privilege,  when  aggrieved,  of  denaturalizing  themselves,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  publicly  renouncing  their  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign,  and  of  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  his 
enemy."  The  number  of  petty  states  which  swarmed  over 
the  Peninsula  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  this  disorganizing  prerogative.  The  Laras  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Mariana  as  having  a  "  great  relish  for 
rebellion,"  and  the  Castros  as  being  much  in  the  habit  of 
going  over  to  the  Moors.**  They  assumed  the  license  of 
arraying  themselves  in  armed  confederacy  against  the 
monarch  on  any  occasion  of  popular  disgust,  and  they 
solemnized  the  act  by  the  most  imposing  ceremonials  of 
religion.**  Their  rights  of  jurisdiction,  derived  to  them,  it 
would  seem,  originally  from  royal  grant,"  were  in  a  great 
measure  defeated  by  the  liberal  charters  of  incorporation 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  sovereign,  they  conceded  to 
their  vassals,  as  well  as  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  royal  judicatures.*^      In   virtue  of  their   birth   they 

the  feudal  relations.    Histoire  des  2,  cap.  23 ;  lib.  3,  cap.  8. 
Cortes,  pp.  30,  72,  249.  *"  Siete  Pai-tidas  (ed.  de  la  Beal 

"  Asso  7  Manuel,  Instituciones,  Acad.,  Madrid,  1807),  part.  4,  tit. 

p.  26. — Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cor-  25,  ley  11.    On  such  occasions  they 

^^,  chap.  4. — ^The  incensed  nobles  sent  him  a  formal  defiance  by  their 

uitted  the  cortes  in  disgust,  and  king-at-arms.     Mariana,  Hist,  de 


t^,  chap.  4. — ^The  incensed  nobles      sent  him  a  formal  defiance  by  their 
litted  the  cortes  in  disgust,  and      king-at-arms.     Mariana,  Hist, 
reatened  to  vindicate  their  rights      Espana,  torn.  i.  pp.  768,  912. 


ou 

til] 


by  arms,   on  one   such   occasion,  *   Ibid.,  torn.  i.  pp.  707,  713. 

1176.     Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  ^  The  foims  of  this  solemnity 

torn.  i.  p.  644.    See  also  torn.  ii.  p.  may  be  found  in  Manana,  Hist,  de 

176.  Espafla,  torn.  i.  p.  907. 

"  lidem  auctores,  ubi  supra. —  ^  Marina,  Ensayo,  p.  128. 

PrietoySotelo,HistoriadelDerecho  "  John  I.,  in   1390,  authorized 

real  de  Espaiia  (Madrid,  1738),  lib.  appeals  fromtheseignorial  tribunals 
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monopolized  all  the  higher  offices  of  state,  as  those  of 
constable  and  admiral  of  Castile,  adelantadoa  or  governors 
of  the  provinces,  cities,  etc."  They  secured  to  themselves 
the  grandmasterships  of  the  military  orders,  which  placed 
at  their  disposal  an  immense  amount  of  revenue  and 
patronage.  Finally,  they  entered  into  the  royal  or  privy 
council,  and  formed  a  constituent  portion  of  the  national 
legislature. 

These  important  prerogatives  were  of  course  favourable 
to  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth.  Their  estates  were 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  unlike  the 
grandees  of  Spain  at  the  present  day,*®  they  resided  on 
them  in  person,  maintaining  the  state  of  petty  sovereigns, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue,  who  served  the 
purposes  of  a  pageant  in  time  of  peace  and  an  efficient 
military  force  in  war.  The  demesnes  of  John,  lord  of 
Biscay,  confiscated  by  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  in  1327,  amounted  to  more  than  eighty  towns 
and  castles.**  The  "  good  constable  "  Davalos,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Third,  could  ride  through  his  own  estates  all 
the  way  from  Seville  to  Compostella,  almost  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom.^^  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  powerful 
favourite  of  John  the  Second,  could  muster  twenty  thousand 
vassals.**  A  contemporary,  who  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
annual  rents  of  the  principal  Castihan  nobility  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  following  century, 
computes  several  at  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  ducats  a  year,^ 

to  those  of  the  oruwou    Ibid.,  torn.  torn.  I  p.  010. 

u.  p.  1 79.  •*  Cr6iiica  de  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna 

"  The  nature  of  these  dignitieB  is  (ed.  de  la  Aoad.,  Madrid,   1784), 

explained  in  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  A]^.  p.  465. 

Monarqnla,  torn,  i  pp.  155,  166,  "^  duzxnan,  G^neraciones  j  Sem- 

203.  blauzas  (Madrid,  1775),  cap.  84.— 

"  From  the    scarcity   of   these  His  annual  revenue  is  computed 

baronial  residences,  some  fanciful  by  Perez  de  Quzman  at  100,000 

etymologists  have  derived  the  fa-  doblas  of  gold;  a  sum  equivalent 

miliar  saying   of   "  ch&teaux   en  to  856,000  dollars  at  the  present 

Espagne."  See  Bourgoanne,  Travels  day. 

in  Spain,  tom.  ii  chap.  12.  **  The  former  of  these  two  sums 

Hist,    de    Espaiia,  is    equivalent     to    $438,875,    or 
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an  immense  income,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  value 
of  money  in  that  age.  The  same  writer  estimates  their 
united  revenues  as  equal  to  one-third  of  those  in  the  whole 
kingdom." 

These  ambitious  nobles  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or 
their  energies  in  a  life  of  effeminate  luxury.  From  their 
earliest  boyhood  they  were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  ranks 
against  the  infidel,^  and  their  whole  subsequent  lives  were 
occupied  either  with  war  or  with  those  martial  exercises 
which  reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to 
their  ancient  Gothic  descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they 
had  stood  forward  as  the  peers,  the  electors  of  their 
sovereign,  they  could  ill  brook  the  slightest  indignity  at 
his  hand.®*   With  these  haughty  feelings  and  martial  habits, 


£91,474  sterling ;  and  the  latter  to 
$526,650,  or  £109,716,  nearly.  I 
have  been  guided,  in  this  History, 
in  the  reduction  of  sums,  by  a  dis- 
sertation of  Clemencin,  in  the  sixth 
yolume  of  the  Memorias  de  la  Beal 
Academia  de  la  Historia  (Madrid, 
1821,  pp.  507—566).  That  treatise 
is  Tery  elaborate  and  ample,  and 
brings  under  view  aU  the  different 
coins  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's 
time,  settling  their  specific  value 
with  great  accuracy.  The  calcula- 
tion 18  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  repeated  adulteration  of 
tiie  real.  In  his  tables,  at  the  end, 
he  exhibits  the  commercial  value  of 
the  different  denominations,  ascer- 
tained by  the  quantity  of  wheat  (as 
sure  a  standard  as  any)  which  they 
would  buy  at  that  day.  Taking 
the  average  of  values,  which  varied 
considerably  in  different  years  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  appears 
that  the  ducat,  reduced  to  our  own 
currencv,  wi^.  be  equal  to  about 
eight  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents,  and  the  dobla  to  eight  dollars 
and  fifty-six  cents. 

^  The  ample  revenues  of  the 
Spanish  grandee  of  the  present 
time,  instead  of  being  lavisned  on 


a  band  of  military  retainers,  as  of 
yore,  are  sometimes  disi>ensed  in 
the  more  peaceful  hospitality  of 
supporting  an  almost  equally  for- 
midable host  of  needy  relations  and 
dependents.  According  to  Bour- 
goanne  (Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  i. 
chap.  4),  no  less  than  three  thousand 
of  these  gentry  were  maintained  on 
the  estates  of  the  duke  of  Aroos, 
who  died  in  1780. 

**  Mendoza  records  the  circum- 
stance of  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  (a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  marquis  of  Cadiz)  carry- 
ing his  son,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
with  him  into  battle ;  *<  an  ancient 
usage,"  he  says,  *'in  that  noble 
house."  (Guerra  de  Gh'anada  (Va- 
lencia, 1776),  p.  318.)  The  only 
son  of  Alfonso  Vl.  was  slain,  fight- 
ing manfully  in  the  ranks,  at  the 
battle  of  Ucles,  in  1109,  when  only 
eleven  years  of  a^  Mariana,  Hist, 
de  Espana,  tom.  i.  p.  565. 

"  The  northern  provinces,  the 
theatre  of  this  primitive  independ- 
ence, have  always  been  consecrated 
by  this  very  circumstance,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Spaniard.  "The  proudest 
lord,**  says  Nava^ero,  *'  feels  it  an 
honour  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  this 
quarter."  (Viaggio,  fol.  44.)  The 
same  feeling  has  continued,  and  the 
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and  this  enormous  assumption  of  power,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  anarchical  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  which  seemed  to  concede  an 
almost  unlimited  license  of  rebellion,  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  perpetually  convulsing 
the  kingdom  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement. 
The  petitions  of  the  commons  are  filled  with  remonstrances 
on  their  various  oppressions  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
their  long,  desolating  feuds.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 
liberal  forms  of  its  constitution,  there  was  probably  no 
country  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  so  sorely 
afflicted  with  the  vices  of  intestine  anarchy  as  Castile. 
These  were  still  further  aggravated  by  the  improvident 
donations  of  the  monarch  to  the  aristocracy,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  their  attachment,  but  which  swelled 
their  already  overgrown  power  to  such  a  height  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  not  only  over- 
shadowed that  of  the  throne,  but  threatened  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  state. 

Their  self-confidence,  however,  proved  eventually  their 
ruin.  They  disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower 
orders  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  and  relied  too  un- 
hesitatingly on  their  power  as  a  body  to  feel  jealous  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone  they 
could  have  made  an  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  crown.  The  course  of  this  work  will  bring  under 
review  the  dexterous  policy  by  which  the  crown  contrived 
to  strip  the  aristocracy  of  its  substantial  privileges,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  period  when  it  should  retain 
possession  only  of  a  few  barren  though  ostentatious 
dignities.*' 

meaneet  natiye  of  Biscay  or  the  ^  An  elaborate  dissertation,  by 

Asturias,  at  the  present  day,  claims  the  advocate  Don  Alonso  Oarillo, 

to  be  noble ;    a  pretension  which  on  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges 

often  contra^  rimculously  enough  of   the  Castilian  grandee,  is  ap- 

with  the  humble  character  of  his  pended   to  Scdazar  de   Mendoza*s 

occupation,  and  has  furnished  many  Origen  de  las  Dignidades  seglares 

a  pleasant  anecdote  to  travellers.  de  CastiLla  (Madrid,   1794).     The 
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The  inferior  orders  of  nobility,  the  hidalgos  (whose 
dignity,  like  that  of  the  ricos  hombreSy  would  seem,  as  their 
name  imports,  to  have  been  originally  founded  on  wealth),^ 
and  the  cavaUeros,  or  knights,  enjoyed  many  of  the  im- 
munities of  the  higher  class,  especially  that  of  exemption 
from  taxation/^  Knighthood  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  especial  favour  by  the  law  of  Castile.  Its 
ample  privileges  and  its  duties  are  defined  with  a  precision, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  romance,  that  might  have  served  for  the 
court  of  King  Arthur.^^  Spain  was  indeed  the  land  of 
chivalry.  The  respect  for  the  sex,  which  had  descended 
from  the  Visigoths,"  was  mingled  with  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm which  had  been  kindled  in  the  long  wars  with  the 
infidel.  The  apotheosis  of  chivalry,  in  the  person  of  their 
apostle  and  patron,  St.  James,^^  contributed  still  further  to 


most  prized  of  these  appears  to  be 
that  of  keeping  the  head  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; 
"prerogativa  tan  illustre,"  says  the 
writer,  **  que  eUa  sola  imprime  el 
principal  caracter  de  la  Grandeza. 
X  considerada  por  sus  efedos  ad- 
mirableSf  ocupa  dignamente  el 
primero  lugar.  (Discurso  3.)  The 
sentimental  citizen  Bourgoanne 
finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  to 
his  republican  brethren  for  noticing 
these  "important  trifles."  Travels 
in  Spain,  vol.  i.  chap.  4, 

"  **  Los  llamaron  fijosdalgo,  que 
muestra  a  tanto  como  fijos  de  bien." 
(Siete  Partidas,  part.  2,  tit.  21.) 
*'  For  hidalgos  se  entienden  loa 
hombres  escogidos  de  buenos  lugare$ 
i  con  algo»'**  Asso  y  Manuel,  Insti- 
tuciones,  pp.  33,  34. 

"  Eecopilacion  de  las  Leyes,  lib. 
6,  tit.  1,  leyes  2,  9 ;  tit.  2.  leyes,  3, 
4,  10;  tit.  14,  leyes  14,  19.— They 
were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
repair  of  fortifications  and  public 
works,  although,  as  the  statute 
expresses  it,  **tengan  privilegios 
para  que  sean  essentos  de  toaos 
pechoa'* 

"  The  knight  was  to  array  him- 
self in  light  and  cheerful  vestinents, 


and,  in  the  cities  and  public  places, 
his  person  was  to  be  enveloped  in 
a  long  and  flowing  mantle,  in  order 
to  impose  greater  reverence  on  the 
people.  His  good  steed  was  to  be 
distmguished  by  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  caparisons.  He  was 
to  live  abstemiously,  indulging 
himself  in  none  of  the  effeminate 
delights  of  couch  or  banquet.  Dur- 
ing a  repast,  his  mind  was  to  be 
refreshed  with  the  recital,  from 
history,  of  deeds  of  ancient  heroism ; 
and  in  the  fight  he  was  commanded 
to  invoke  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
that  it  might  infuse  new  ardour 
into  his  soul,  and  preserve  him 
from  the  commission  of  unknightly 
actions.  See  Siete  Partidas,  part 
2,  tit  21,  which  is  taken  up  with 
defining  the  obligations  of  cmvalry. 

"  See  Fuero  Juzgo,  lib.  3,  whidi 
is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
sex.  Montesjquieu  discerns  in  the 
jealous  surveillance  which  the  Visi- 
goths maintained  over  the  honour 
of  their  women,  so  close  an  analogy 
with  oriental  usages,  as  must  have 
greatly  faciliteted  the  conquest  of 
9ie  country  by  the  Arabians.  Esprit 
des  Lois,  liv.  14,  chap.  14. 

"  Warton's  expression.    See  his 
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this  exaltation  of  sentiment,  which  was  maintained  by  the 
various  military  orders,  who  devoted  themselves,  in  the  bold 
language  of  the  age,  to  the  service  "  of  God  and  the  ladies/' 
So  that  the  Spaniard  may  be  said  to  have  put  in  action 
what,  in  other  countries,  passed  for  the  extravagancies  of 
the  minstrel.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  passage  of  arms  was  defended  at  Orbigo, 
not  far  from  the  shrine  of  Compostella,  by  a  Castilian 
knight,  named  Suero  de  Quinones,  and  his  nine  companions, 
against  all  comers,  in  the  presence  of  John  the  Second  and 
his  court.  Its  object  was  to  release  the  knight  from  the 
obligation,  imposed  on  him  by  his  mistress,  of  publicly 
wearing  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck  every  Thursday. 
The  jousts  continued  for  thirty  days,  and  the  doughty 
champions  fought  without  shield  or  target,  with  weapons 
bearing  points  of  Milan  tteel.  Six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  encounters  took  place,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
lances  were  broken,  when  the  emprise  was  declared  to  be 
fairly  achieved.  The  whole  affair  is  narrated  with  becoming 
gravity  by  an  eye-witness,  and  the  reader  may  fancy 
himself  perusing  the  adventures  of  a  Launcelot  or  an 
Amadis.^* 

The  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  age  of  the  Visigoths,  when  they  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  state  in  the  great  national  councils  of  Toledo. 
This  influence  was  maintained  by  the  extraordinary  position 
of  the  nation  after  the  conquest.  The  holy  warfare  in 
which  it  was  embarked  seemed  to  require  the  co-operation 
of  the  clergy,  to  propitiate  Heaven  in  its  behalf,  to  interpret 
its  mysterious  omens,  and  to  move  all  the  machinery  of 
miracles,  by  which  the  imagination  is  so  powerfully  affected 
in  a  rude  and  superstitious  age.  They  even  condescended, 
in  imitation  of  their  patron  saint,  to  mingle  in  the  ranks. 

History  of  English  Pootry  (Lon-  pended  to  the  Oronica  de  Alyaro  de 
don,  1824),  vol.  i.  p.  245.  Luna. 

"  See  the  **Pa8so  honroso"  ap- 
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and,  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,  to  lead  the  soldiers  on 
to  battle.  Examples  of  these  militant  prelates  are  to  be 
found  in  Spain  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century/* 

But,  while  the  native  ecclesiastics  obtained  such  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  the  popular  mind,  the  Roman  See 
could  boast  of  less  influence  in  Spain  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  Gothic  Uturgy  was  alone  re- 
ceived as  canonical  until  the  eleventh  century;^*  and, 
until  the  twelfth,  the  sovereign  held  the  right  of  juris- 
diction over  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  of  collating  to 
benefices,  or  at  least  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  election 
of  the  chapters.  The  code  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  however, 
which  borrowed  its  principles  of  jurisprudence  from  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  completed  a  revolution  already  begun, 
and  transferred  these  important  prerogatives  to  the  pope, 
who  now  succeeded  in  establishing  a  usurpation  over  eccle- 
siastical rights  in  Castile,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
before  effected  in  other  parts  of  Christendom;  Some  of 
these  abuses,  as  that  of  the  nomination  of  foreigners  to 
benefices,  were  carried  to  such  an  impudent  height  as 
repeatedly  provoked  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
cortes.  The  ecclesiastics,  eager  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  what  they  had  sacrificed  to  Rome,  were  more  than 
ever  solicitous  to  assert  their  independence  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction.  They  particularly  insisted  on  their  im- 
munity from  taxation,  and  were  even  reluctant  to  divide 
with  the  laity  the  necessary  burdens  of  a  war  which,  from 

"  The  present  narrative  wiU  in-  battle  ol  Eavenna,  in   1512,  two 

troduce  the  reader  to  more  than  one  cardinal  legates,  one  of  them  the 

belligerent  prelate,  who  filled  the  future  Leo  X.,  fought  on  opposite 

very  highest  post  in  the  Spanish  sides.    Paolo  GHlovio,  Vita  Leonis 

and,    I   may    say,    the    Christian  X.,  apud  "  Vitae  Ulustrium  Viro- 

church,  next  to  the  papacy.     (See  mm  ^^  (Basilise,  1578),  lib.  2. 

Alvaro  Gomez,  De  Eebus  gestis  a  '*  The  contest  for  supremacy  be- 

Francisco  Ximenio  Cisnerio  (Com-  tween  the  Mozarabic  ntual  and  the 

pluti,  1569),  fol.  110  et  seq^.)    The  Eoman  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  in 

practice,  indeed,  was  fammar  in  the  curious  narrative  extracted  by 

other  countries,  as  well  as  Spain,  Eobertson  from  Mariana,  Hist,  de 

at  this  Late  period.    In  the  bloody  Espana,  lib.  9,  cap.  18. 
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its  sacred  character,  would  seem  to  have  had  imperative 
claims  on  them/^ 

Notwithstanding  the  immediate  dependence  thus  estab- 
lished on  the  head  of  the  church  by  the  legislation  of 
Alfonso  the  Tenth,  the  general  immunities  secured  by  it  to 
the  ecclesiastics  operated  as  a  powerful  bounty  on  their 
increase;  and  the  mendicant  orders  in  particular,  that 
spiritual  militia  of  the  popes,  were  multiplied  over  the 
country  to  an  alarming  extent.  Many  of  their  members 
were  not  only  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  their  profes- 
sion, being  without  the  least  tinctiu-e  of  liberal  culture, 
but  fixed  a  deep  stain  on  it  by  the  careless  laxity  of  their 
morals.  Open  concubinage  was  familiarly  practised  by 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  of  the  period,  and,  so  far 
from  being  reprobated  by  the  law  of  the  land,  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  countenanced  by  it.^^  This  moral 
insensibility  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  contagious 
example  of  their  Mahometan  neighbours ;  but,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  the  practice  was  indulged  to 
such  a  shameless  extent  that,  as  the  nation  advanced  in 
refinement,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it 
became  the  subject  of  frequent  legislative  enactments,  in 
which  the  concubines  of  the  clergy  are  described  as 
causing  general  scandal  by  their  lawless  efi'rontery  and 
ostentatious  magnificence  of  apparel."^® 

Notwithstanding  this  prevalent  licentiousness  of  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics,  their  influence  became  every  day 
more  widely  extended,  while  this  ascendancy,  for  which 
they  were  particularly  indebted  in  that  rude  age  to  their 
superior  learning  and  capacity,  was  perpetuated  by  their 

^  Siete  Fartidas,  part  1»  tit.  6. —  Marina  has  analyzed  and  discussed 

Florez,  Espafia  sagrada,  torn.  xx.  the  general  import  of  the  first  of  the 

p.  16. — The  Jesuit  Mariana  appears  Partidas. 

to  grudge  this  appropriation  of  the  "  Marina,  £nsayo,ubi  supra,  and 

"  sacred  revenues  of  the  Church"  nos.  220  et  se(j. 

to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  holy  *•  See  the  onginal  acts,  quoted  by 

war  against  the  Saracen.    (Hist  de  Sempere  in  his  Historia  del  Luxo, 

Espana,  torn.  i.  p.  177.)    See  also  torn,  i.  pp.  166  et  seq. 
the  Ensayo  (nos.  322'>364),  where 
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enonnoiis  acquisitions  of  wealth.  Scarcely  a  town  was  recon- 
quered from  the  Moors  without  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
territory  being  appropriated  to  the  support  of  some  ancient 
or  the  foundation  of  some  new  religious  establishment. 
These  were  the  common  reservoir  into  which  flowed  the 
copious  streams  of  private  as  well  as  royal  bounty ;  and, 
when  the  consequences  of  these  alienations  in  mortmain 
came  to  be  visible  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  public 
revenue,  every  attempt  at  legislative  interference  was  in  a 
great  measure  defeated  by  the  piety  or  superstition  of  the 
age.  The  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Huelgas,  which  was 
situated  within  the  precincts  of  Burgos,  and  contained 
within  its  walls  one  hundred  and  fifty  nuns  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Castile,  exercised  jurisdiction  over  fourteen 
capital  towns  and  more  than  fifty  smaller  places ;  and  she 
was  accounted  inferior  only  to  the  queen  in  dignity.^  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  virtue  of  his  office  primate  of 
Spain  and  grand  chancellor  of  Castile,  was  esteemed,  after 
the  pope,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  Chris- 
tendom. His  revenues,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  exceeded  eighty  thousand  ducats ;  while  the 
gross  amount  of  those  of  the  subordinate  beneficiaries  of 
his  church  rose  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  He 
could  muster  a  greater  number  of  vassals  than  any  other 
subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  held  jurisdiction  over  fifteen 
large  and  populous  towns,  besides  a  great  number  of 
inferior  places.** 

These  princely  funds,  when  intrusted  to  pious  prelates, 

**  Lucio  Marineo  Siculo,  Cosos  see,  like  those  of  every  other  in  the 

momorables  de  Espaiia  (Alcala  de  kingdom,    have    been    grievonsly 

Henares,  1539),  fol.  16.  clipped  in  the  late  political  troubles. 

"  Navagiero,   Viaggio,  fol.  9. —  They  are  stated  by  the  intelligent 

L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  foL  author  of  *•  A  Year  in  Spain,"  on 

12. — Laborde  reckons  the  revenues  the  authority  of  the  clergy  of  the 

of  this  prelate,   in  his  tables,  at  diocese,  at  only  one-third  of  the 

12,000,000  reals,  or  600,000  dollars,  above  sum  ;  an  estimate  confirmed 

(Itin^raire,    tom.   vi.  p.    9.) — The  by  Mr.  Inglis,  who  computes  them 

estimate  is  grossly  exaggerated  for  at  £40,000.    Spain  in  1830,  voL  i* 

the  present  day.    The  rents  of  this  ch.  11. 
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were  munificently  dispensed  in  useful  public  works,  and 
especially  in  the  foundation  of  eleemosynary  institutions, 
with  which  every  great  city  in  Castile  was  liberally  sup- 
plied.®^ But  in  the  hands  of  worldly  men  they  were  per- 
verted from  these  noble  uses  to  the  gratification  of  personal 
vanity  or  the  disorganizing  schemes  of  faction.  The  moral 
perceptions  of  the  people,  in  the  mean  time,  were  confused 
by  the  visible  demeanour  of  the  hierarchy,  so  repugnant 
to  the  natural  conceptions  of  religious  duty.  They  learned 
to  attach  an  exclusive  value  to  external  rites,  to  the  forms 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  estimating  the  piety 
of  men  by  their  speculative  opinions  rather  than  their 
practical  conduct.  The  ancient  Spaniards,  notwithstand- 
ing their  prevalent  superstition,  were  untinctured  with  the 
fiercer  religious  bigotry  of  later  times ;  and  the  unchari- 
table temper  of  their  priests,  occasionally  disclosed  in  the 
heats  of  religious  war,  was  controlled  by  public  opinion, 
which  accorded  a  high  degree  of  respect  to  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  political  superiority  of  the  Arabs.  But  the 
time  was  now  coming  when  these  ancient  barriers  were  to 
be  broken  down  ;  when  a  difference  of  religions  sentiment 
was  to  dissolve  all  the  ties  of  human  brotherhood ;  when 
uniformity  of  faith  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
any  rights,  even  those  of  intellectual  freedom;  when,  in 
fine,  the  Christian  and  the  Mussulman,  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  were  to  be  alike  bowed  down  under  the 
strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  means  by  which 
a  revolution  so  disastrous  to  Spain  was  effected,  as  well  as 
the  incipient  stages  of  its  progress,  are  topics  that  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  history. 

From  the  preceding  survey  of  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  different  orders  of  the  Castiliau 
monarchy  previous  to  the  IBtfleenth  century,  it  is  evident 

"  Modem  trayellers,  who  con-  nnifonn  testimony  to  the  exemplary 
demn  without  reserve  the  corrup-  piety  and  muninoent  charities  of 
tion  of  the  inferior  clergy,  bear     the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  ohuroh. 
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that  the  royal  authority  must  have  been  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  numerous  states  into 
which  the  great  Gothic  empire  was  broken  after  the  con- 
quest were  individually  too  insignificant  to  confer  on  their 
respective  sovereigns  the  possession  of  extensive  power,  or 
even  to  authorize  the  assumption  of  that  state  by  which  it 
is  supported  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  When  some  more 
fortunate  prince,  by  conquest  or  alliance,  had  enlarged  the 
circle  of  his  dominions,  and  thus  in  some  measure  reme- 
died the  evil,  it  was  sure  to  recur  upon  his  death,  by  the 
subdivision  of  his  estates  among  his  children.  This  mis- 
chievous  practice  was  even  countenanced  by  public  opinion ; 
for  the  different  districts  of  the  countrv,  in  their  habitual 
independence  of  each  other,  acquired  an  exclusiveness  of 
feeling  which  made  it  difficult  for  them  ever  cordially  to^ 
coalesce ;  and  traces  of  this  early  antipathy  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  mutual  jealousies  and  local  peculiarities 
which  still  distinguish  the  different  sections  of  the  Penin- 
sula, after  their  consolidation  into  one  monarchy  for  more 
than  three  centuries. 

The  election  to  the  crown,  although  no  longer  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  national  assembly,  as  with  the  Visigoths, 
was  yet  subject  to  its  approbation.  The  title  of  the  heir 
apparent  was  formally  recognized  by  a  cortes  convoked  for 
the  purpose ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  his  parent,  the  new 
sovereign  again  convened  the  estates  to  receive  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  they  cautiously  withheld  until  he  had 
first  sworn  to  preserve  inviolate  the  liberties  of  the  consti- 
tution. Nor  was  this  a  merely  nominal  privilege,  as  was 
evinced  on  more  than  one  memorable  occasion.®* 

We  have  seen,  in  our  review  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  how  closely  its  authority  pressed  even 
on  the  executive  functions  of  the  administration.  The 
monarch  was  still  further  controlled,  in  this  department, 

"  Marina,  Teorfa,  part  2,  cap.      this  occurred  as  late  as  the  aooes- 
2,  6,  6.— A  remarkable  instance  of     aion  of  Charles  Y. 
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by  his  royal  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  great  officers  of  state,  to  which,  in  later 
times,  a  deputation  of  the  commons  was  sometimes  added.^ 
This  body,  together  with  the  king,  had  cognizance  of  the 
most  important  public  transactions,  whether  of  a  civil, 
military,  or  diplomatic  nature.  It  was  established  by 
positive  enactment  that  the  prince,  without  its  consent, 
had  no  right  to  alienate  the  royal  demesne,  to  confer 
pensions  beyond  a  very  limited  amount,  or  to  nominate  to 
vacant  benefices."  His  legislative  powers  were  to  be 
exercised  in  concurrence  with  the  cortes ;  "  and,  in  the 
judicial  department,  his  authority,  during  the  latter  part  of 


"*  The  earliest  example  of  ibis 
permanent  committee  ox  the  com- 
mons, tesiding  at  oourt,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  &ing|s  council,  was  in 
the  minority  of  JPerdinand  lY.,  in 
1295.  The  subject  is  inyolyed  in 
some  obscurity,  which  Marina  has 
not  succeeded  in  dispelling.  He 
considers  the  deputation  to  have 
formed  a  necessary  and  constituent 
part  of  the  council,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  appointment.  (Teoria, 
tf>m.  iL  cap.  27,  28.)  Sempere,  on 
the  other  hand,  discerns  no  warrant 
for  this,  after  its  introduction,  till 
the  time  of  the  Austrian  dynasty. 
(CQstoire  des  Cort^,  chap.  29.) 
iiarina,  who  too  often  mistakes 
anomaly  for  practice,  is  certainly 
not  justified,  even  by  his  own 
showmg,  in  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrives.  But,  if 
his  prejudices  lead  him  to  see  more 
than  has  happened,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  of  Sempere,  on  the 
other,  make  him  sometimes  ''  high 
gravel  blind." 

**  The  important  functions  and 
history  of  this  body  are  investi- 
gated oy  Marina.  (Teoria,  part.  2, 
c»p.  27,  28,  290  See  also  Sempere 
(mstoire  des  Cortes,  cap.  16),  and 
the  Informs  de  Don  Agustin  Biol 
(apud  Semanario  erudite,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  113  et  seq.),  where,  however, 
its  subsequent  condition  is  chiefly 


considered. 
•*  Not  so  exclusively,  however, 

Sby  any  means,  as  Marina  pretends, 
eoria,  part.  2,  cap.  17,  18.)  He 
rrows  a  pertinent  illustration 
from  the  £unous  code  of  Alfonso 
X.,  which  was  not  received  as  law 
of  the  land  till  it  had  been  formally 
published  in  cortes,  in  1348,  more 
than  seventy  years  after  its  originid 
compilation.  In  his  zeal  for  popu- 
lar rights,  he  omits  to  notice,  how- 
ever, the  power,  so  frequently  as* 
sumed  by  the  sovereign,  of  granting 
/uero$,  or  municipal  charters;  a 
right,  indeed,  wnich  the  great 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  ex- 
ercised m  common  with  nim,  sub- 
ject to  his  sanction.  See  a  multi- 
tude of  these  seignorial  codes, 
enumerated  by  Asso  and  Manuel. 
(Instituciones,  Introd.,  pp.  31  et 
seq.)  The  monarch  claimed,  more- 
over, though  not  by  any  means  so 
freely  as  in  later  tunes,  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  pragindHcaSf  ordi- 
nances of  an  executive  chsiracter, 
or  for  the  redress  of  grievances  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  national  legis- 
lature. Witiiin  certain  limits,  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  constitutional 

Oi;ative.  But  the  history  of 
e,  like  that  of  most  other 
countries  in  Europe,  shows  how 
easily  it  was  abused  in  the  hands 
of  an  arbitrary  prince. 
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the  period  under  review,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  higher  judicatures, 
from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  to  him  on  a  vacancy  by 
their  members  concurrently  with  his  privy  council." 

The  scantiness  of  the  king's  revenue  corresponded  with 
that  of  his  constitutional  authority.  By  an  ancient  law, 
indeed,  of  similar  tenor  with  one  familiar  to  the  Saracens, 
the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  of  the  spoils  of  victory.*^ 
This,  in  the  course  of  the  long  wars  with  the  Moslems, 
would  have  secured  him  more  ample  possessions  than 
were  enjoyed  by  any  other  prince  in  Christendom.  But 
several  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  this  result. 

The  long  minorities,  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  frequently 
threw  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  principal 
nobility,  who  perverted  to  their  own  emoluments  the  high 
powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions 
of  the  crown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable 
privileges;  so  that  the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was 
often  consumed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  repair  the  losses  of 
his  minority.     He  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  impotence  of 

"  The  ciyiland  criminal  busineas  and  this  was  stiU  further  done  by 
of  the  kingdom,  was  committed,  in  the  supervision  of  oortes,  whose 
the  last  resort,  to  the  yery  ancient  acts  show  the  deep  solicitude  with 
tribunal  of  alccUdes  de  ccua  y  corte,  which  it  watched  over  the  concerns 
until,  in  1371,  a  new  one,  entitled  and  conduct  of  this  important  tri- 
the  royal  audience  or  chancery,  was  bunaJL  For  a  notice  of  the  original 
constituted  under  Henry  II.,  with  organization  and  subsequent  modi- 
supreme  and  ultimate  jurisdiction  fications  of  tiie  Castilian  courts, 
in  civil  causes.  These,  in  the  consult  Marina  (Teoria,  part  2, 
first  instance,  however,  might  be  cap.  21 — 25),  KIol  (Informe,  apud 
brought  before  the  alcaldes  de  la  Somanario  erudite,  tom.  iii.  ]pp. 
corte,  which  continued,  and  has  129  et  seq.),  and  Sempere  (Histoiro 
since  continued,  the  high  court  in  des  Cortes,  chap.  15),  whose  loose 
criminal  matters.  The  audiencia,  and  desultory  remarks  show  perfect 
or  chancery,  consisted  at  first  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and 
seven  judges,  whose  number  varied  presuppose  more  than  is  likely  to 
a  good  deal  afterwards.  They  De  found  in  the  reader, 
were  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  "  Siete  Partidas,  part.  2,  tit.  26, 
the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text,  leyes  6,  6,  7.— Mendoza  notices 
Their  salaries  were  such  as  to  this  custom  as  recently  as  Philip 
secure  their  independence,  as  far  n.'s  day.  Guerra  de  Granada,  p. 
as  possible,  of  any  undue  influence ;  170. 
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other  resources,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  expedients  as 
treachery  and  assassination.^  A  pleasant  tale  is  told  by 
the  Spanish  historians,  of  the  more  innocent  device  of 
Henry  the  Third,  for  the  recovery  of  the  estates  extorted 
from  the  crown  by  the  rapacious  nobles  during  his 
minority. 

Returning  home  late  one  evening,  fatigued  and  half 
famished,  from  a  hunting  expedition,  he  was  chagrined  to 
find  no  refreshment  prepared  for  him,  and  still  more  so  to 
learn  from  his  steward  that  he  had  neither  money  nor 
credit  to  purchase  it.  The  day's  sport,  however,  for- 
tunately furnished  the  means  of  appeasing  the  royal 
appetite;  and,  while  this  was  in  progress,  the  steward 
took  occasion  to  contrast  the  indigent  condition  of  the 
king  with  that  of  his  nobles,  who  habitually  indulged  in 
the  most  expensive  entertainments,  and  were  that  very 
evening  feasting  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  The 
prince,  suppressing  his  indignation,  determined,  like  the 
far-famed  caliph  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  to  inspect  the 
affair  in  person,  and,  assuming  a  disguise,  introduced  him- 
self privately  into  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  he  wit- 
nessed with  his  own  eyes  the  prodigal  magnificence  of  the 
banquet,  teeming  with  costly  wines  and  the  most  luxurious 
viands. 

The  next  day  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  circulated 
through  the  court,  that  he  had  fallen  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  courtiers,  at  these  tidings,  thronged  to 
the  palace ;  and,  when  they  had  all  assembled,  the  king 
made  his  appearance  among  them,  bearing  his  naked 
sword  in  his  hand,  and,  with  an  aspect  of  unusual 
severity,  seated  himself  on  his  throne  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  apartment. 

After  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  astonished  assembly, 
the  monarch,  addressing  himself  to  the  primate,  inquired 
of  him  how  many  sovereigns  he  had  known  in  Castile. 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  lib.  15,  cap.  19,  20. 
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The  prelate  answering  four,  Henry  put  the  same  question 
to  the  duke  of  Benevente,  and  so  on  to  the  other  courtiers 
In  succession.  None  of  them,  however,  having  answered 
more  than  five,  "  How  is  this,"  said  the  prince,  "  that  you, 
who  are  so  old,  should  have  known  so  few,  while  I,  young 
as  I  am,  have  beheld  more  than  twenty  ?  Yes,"  continued 
he,  raising  his  voice,  to  the  astonished  multitude,  ''you 
are  the  real  sovereigns  of  Castile,  enjoying  all  the  rights 
and  revenues  of  royalty,  while  I,  stripped  of  my  patrimony, 
have  scarcely  wherewithal  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life."  Then,  giving  a  concerted  signal,  his  guards  en- 
tered the  apartment,  followed  by  the  public  executioner 
bearing  along  with  him  the  implements  of  death.  The 
dismayed  nobles,  not  relishing  the  turn  the  jest  appeared 
likely  to  take,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  monarch  and 
besought  his  forgiveness,  promising,  in  requital,  com- 
plete restitution  of  the  fruits  of  their  rapacity.  Henry, 
content  with  having  so  cheaply  gained  his  point,  allowed 
himself  to  soften  at  their  entreaties,  taking  care,  however, 
to  detain  their  persons  as  security  for  their  engagements, 
until  such  time  as  the  rents,  royal  fortresses,  and  whatever 
effects  had  been  filched  from  the  crown,  were  restored. 
The  story,  although  repeated  by  the  gravest  Castilian 
writers,  wears,  it  must  be  owned,  a  marvellous  tinge  of 
romance.  But,  whether  fact,  or  founded  on  it,  it  may 
serve  to  show  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  revenues  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  its  immediate 
causes.^ 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  impoverish 

•  Garibay,  Oompendio,  torn.   ii.  terials  for  history.    The  editor  of 

p.  399. — Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  Ayala's  Chronicle  considers  the  ad- 

tom.  ii.  pp.  234, 236.— Pedro  Lopez  venture  quoted  in  the  text  as  fie- 

de  Ayala,  chanceUor  of  Castile  and  titious,  and  probably  suggested  by 

chronicler  of  the  reifns  of  four  of  a  stratagem  employed  by  Henry 

its  succeesive  monarcns,  terminated  for  the  seizure  of  the  duke  of  Bene- 

his  labours  abruptly  with  the  sixth  vente,  and  by  his  subsequent  im- 

year  of  Henry  III.,  the  subseciuent  prisonment  at  Burgos.    See  Ayala, 

period  of  whose  administration  is  Cronica  de  Castilla,  p.  355,  note  (ed. 

angularly  barren  of  authentic  ma-  de  la  Acad.,  1780). 
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the  exchequer  was  the  occasional  political  revolutions  in 
Castile,  in  which  the  adhesion  of  a  faction  was  to  be 
purchased  only  by  the  most  ample  concessions  of  the 
crown.  Such  was  the  violent  revelation  which  placed  the 
house  of  Trastamara  on  the  throne,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  perhaps  a  more  operative  cause  than  all  these,  of  the 
alleged  evil,  was  the  conduct  of  those  imbecile  princes  who, 
with  heedless  prodigality,  squandered  the  public  resources 
on  their  own  personal  pleasures  and  unworthy  minions. 
The  disastrous  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  furnish  pertinent  examples  of  this.  It  was  not 
unusual,  indeed,  for  the  cortes,  interposing  its  paternal 
authority,  by  passing  an  act  for  the  partial  resumption  of 
grants  thus  illegally  made,  in  some  degree  to  repair  the 
broken  condition  of  the  finances.  Nor  was  such  a  resump- 
tion unfair  to  the  actual  proprietors.  The  promise  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  royal  demesnes  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  coronation  oath  of  every  sovereign ; 
and  the  subject  on  whom  he  afterwards  conferred  them 
knew  well  by  what  a  precarious,  illicit  tenure  he  was  to 
hold  them. 

From  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  Castilian 
constitution  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  sovereign  was  possessed  of  less  power,  and 
the  people  of  greater,  than  in  other  European  monarchies 
at  that  period.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  as  before 
intimated,  that  the  practical  operation  did  not  always  cor- 
respond w^ith  the  theory  of  their  respective  functions  in 
these  rude  times ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
being  susceptible  of  greater  compactness  and  energy  in 
their  movements  than  could  possibly  belong  to  those  of 
more  complex  bodies,  were  sufficiently  strong  in  the  hands 
of  a  resolute  prince  to  break  down  the  comparatively  feeble 
barriers  of  the  law.     Neither  were  the  relative  privileges 
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assigned  to  the  different  orders  of  the  state  equitably 
adjusted.  Those  of  the  aristocracy  were  indefinite  and 
exorbitant.  The  license  of  armed  combinations  too,  so 
freely  assumed  both  by  this  order  and  the  commons,  al- 
though operating  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  the 
effervescing  spirit  of  the  age,  was  itself  obviously  repugnant 
to  all  principles  of  civil  obedience,  and  exposed  the  state 
to  evils  scarcely  less  disastrous  than  those  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent. 

It  was  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
the  powers  conceded  to  the  nobility  and  the  commons, 
there  were  important  defects,  which  prevented  them 
from  resting  on  any  sound  and  permanent  basis.  The 
representation  of  the  people  in  cortes,  instead  of  partially 
emanating,  as  in  England,  from  an  independent  body  of 
landed  proprietors,  constituting  the  real  strength  of  the 
nation,  proceeded  exclusively  from  the  cities,  whose  elections 
were  much  more  open  to  popular  caprice  and  ministerial 
corruption,  and  whose  numerous  local  jealousies  prevented 
them  from  acting  in  cordial  co-operation.  The  nobles, 
notwithstanding  their  occasional  coalitions,  were  often 
arrayed  in  feuds  against  each  other.  They  relied,  for  the 
defence  of  their  privileges,  solely  on  their  physical  strength, 
and  heartily  disdained,  in  any  emergency,  to  support  their 
own  cause  by  identifying  it  with  that  of  the  commons. 
Hence  it  became  obvious  that  the  monarch,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  limited  prerogative,  assumed  the  anomalous 
privilege  of  transacting  public  business  with  the  advice  of 
only  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  of  occasionally  dis- 
pensing  altogether  with  the  attendance  of  the  other,  might, 
by  throwing  his  own  influence  into  the  scale,  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  whichever  party  he  should  prefer,  and,  by 
thus  dexterously  availing  himself  of  their  opposite  forces, 
erect  his  own  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  weaker.  How 
far  and  how  successfully  this   policy   was   pursued  by 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
History. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  diligence  of  the  Spanish  historians,  they 
haye  done  little  towaixb  the  investigation  of  the  constitutional  antiquities 
of  Castile,  until  the  present  century.  Dr.  Oeddes's  meagre  notice  of  the 
oortes  preceded  probably  by  a  long  interval  any  native  work  upon 
that  suoject.  Bobertson  frequently  complains  of  the  total  deficiency  of 
authentic  sources  of  information  respecting  the  laws  and  government  of 
Castile ;  a  circumstance  that  suggests  to  a  candid  mind  an  obvious  ex- 
planation of  several  errors  into  which  he  has  Mien.  Capmany,  in  the 
pre&ce  to  a  work  compiled  by  order  of  the  central  junta  in  Seville,  in 
1809,  on  the  ancient  organization  of  the  oortes  in  the  different  states  of 
the  Peninsula,  remarks  mat "  no  author  has  appeared,  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  instruct  us  in  regard  to  the  origin,  constitution,  and  celebration  of 
the  CastOian  cortes,  on  aJl  which  topics  there  remains  the  most  profound 
ignorance."  The  melancholy  results  to  which  such  an  investigation  must 
necessarily  lead,  from  the  contrast  it  suggests  of  existing  institutions  to 
the  freer  forms  of  anticjuity,  might  well  have  deterred  the  modem 
Spaniard  from  these  inquiries ;  which,  moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
would  have  received  the  countenance  of  government.  The  brief  interval, 
however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  nation  so 
ineffectually  struggled  to  resume  its  ancient  liberties,  gave  birth  to  two 
productions  which  have  gone  far  to  supply  the  desiderata  in  this  depart- 
ment. I  allude  to  the  valuable  works  of  Marina,  on  the  early  legislation 
and  on  the  cortes  of  Castile,  to  which  repeated  reference  has  been  made 
in  this  section.  The  latter,  especially,  presents  us  with  a  full  exposition 
of  the  appropriate  functions  assigned  to  tne  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  parliamentary  history  of  Castile  deduced  from  original, 
unpublished  records.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  copious  illustrations  are 
arranged  in  so  unskilful  a  manner  as  to  give  a  dry  and  repulsive  air  to  the 
whole  work.  The  original  documents  on  which  it  is  established,  instead 
of  being  reserved  for  an  appendix,  and  their  import  only  conveyed  in  the 
text,  stare  at  the  reader  in  every  page,  arrayed  in  all  the  technic&dities, 
periphrases,  and  repetitions  incident  to  legal  enactments.  The  course  of 
the  mvestigation  is,  moreover,  frequently  interrupted  by  impertinent  dis- 
sertations on  the  constitution  of  1812,  in  which  the  author  has  fallen 
into  abundance  of  crudities,  which  he  would  have  escaped  had  he  but  wit- 
nessed the  practical  operation  of  those  liberal  forms  ot  government  which 
he  so  justly  admires.  The  sanguine  temper  of  Marina  has  also  betrayed 
him  into  the  error  of  putting,  t^  uniformly,  a  favourable  construction  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  of  fluently  deriving  a  constitutional 
precedent  from  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  and  transient 
exertion  of  power  in  a  season  of  popular  excitement. 

The  student  of  this  department  of  Spanish  history  may  consult,  in 
conjunction  with  Marina,  Sempere's  little  treatise,  often  quoted,  on  the 
History  of  the  Castilian  Cortes.  It  is,  indeed,  too  limited  and  desultory 
in  its  plan  to  afford  anything  like  a  complete  view  of  the  subiect.  But, 
as  a  sensible  commentary,  by  one  well  skilled  in  the  topics  that  he  dis- 
cusses, it  is  of  imdoubted  value.  Since  the  political  principles  and  bias  of 
the  author  were  of  an  opposite  character  to  Marina's,  they  frequently  lead 
him  to  opposite  conclusions  in  the  investigation  of  the  same  facts.  Making 
all  allowanoe  for  obvious  prcg'udioes,  Sempere's  work,  thereforoi  may  be  of 
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much  use  in  oorrecting  the  erroneous  impressionB  made  by  the  former 
writer,  whose  fabric  of  liberty  too  often  rests,  as  exemplified  more  than 
once  in  the  preceding  pages,  on  an  ideal  basis.  But,  with  every  deduc- 
tion, Marina  6  publications  must  be  considered  an  important  contribution 
to  jpoliticil  science.  They  exhibit  an  able  analysis  of  a  constitution 
which  becomes  singularly  mteresting  from  its  having  furnished,  together 
with  that  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Araeon,  the  earliest  example  of  repre- 
sentative government,  as  well  as  from  the  liberal  principles  on  which  that 
government  was  long  administered* 
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SECTION  n. 

BEVIEW  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  ARAGON,  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OP  THE   PIPTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Rise  of  Aragon. — ^Bioos  Hombres. — ^Their  Immunities. — ^Their  Turbnlenoe. 
—Privileges  of  Union. — The  Legislature. — ^Its  Forms, — Its  Powers. — 
General  Privilege. — Judicial  Functions  of  Cortes. — The  Justice. —His 
Oreat  Authority. — Bise  and  Opulence  of  Barcelona.— Her  Free  Insti- 
tutions.—Intellectual  Culture. 

The  political  institutions  of  Aragon,  although  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  Castile,  were  suflBciently 
dissimilar  to  stamp  a  peculiar  physiognomy  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation,  which  still  continued  after  it  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
It  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  nearly  five  centuries  after 
the  Saracen  invasion  that  the  little  district  of  Aragon, 
growing  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  ex- 
panded into  the  dimensions  of  the  province  which  now 
bears  that  name.  During  this  period,  it  was  painfully 
struggling  into  being,  like  the  other  states  of  the  Peninsula, 
by  dint  of  fierce,  unintermitted  warfare  with  the  infidel. 

Even  after  this  period,  it  would  probably  have  filled  but 
an  insignificant  space  in  the  map  of  history,  and,  instead  of 
assuming  an  independent  station,  have  been  compelled, 
like  Navarre,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  politics  of  the 
potent  monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  had  it  not 
extended  its  empire  by  a  fortunate  union  with  Catalonia  in 
the  twelfth,  and  the  conquest  of  Valencia  in  the  thirteenth 
century.*    These  new  territories  were  not  only  far  more 

^  Catalonia  was  united  with  gere,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  1150. 
Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  Queen  Valencia  was  conquered  from  the 
Petronilla  with  Baymond  Beren-      Moors  by  James  I.  in  123d. 
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productive  than  its  own,  but,  by  their  long  line  of  coast 
and  commodious  ports,  enabled  the  Aragonese,  hitherto 
pent  up  within  their  barren  mountains,  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  distant  regions. 

The  ancient  county  of  Barcelona  had  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  Aragon,  and  was  distinguished 
by  institutions  quite  as  liberal.  The  seaboard  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  seat  of  liberty.  There  is  something  in 
the  very  presence,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean,  which 
invigorates  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral  energies  of 
man.  The  adventurous  life  of  the  mariner  familiarizes  him 
with  dangers,  and  early  accustoms  him  to  independence. 
Intercourse  with  various  climes  opens  new  and  more 
copious  sources  of  knowledge ;  and  increased  wealth  brings 
with  it  an  augmentation  of  power  and  consequence.  It  was 
in  the  maritime  cities  scattered  along  the  Mediterranean 
that  the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  were  implanted  and  brought  to  maturity.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  people  of  Europe  generally 
maintained  a  toilsome  and  infrequent  intercourse  with  each 
other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  inland  ocean 
found  an  easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  highroad 
of  its  waters.  They  mingled  in  war  too  as  in  peace,  and 
this  long  period  is  filled  with  their  international  contests, 
while  the  other  free  cities  of  Christendom  were  wasting 
themselves  in  civil  feuds  and  degrading  domestic  broils. 
In  this  wide  and  various  collision  their  moral  powers  were 
quickened  by  constant  activity ;  and  more  enlarged  views 
were  formed,  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength,  than  could  be  obtained  by  those  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  who  were  conversant  with  only  a  limited  range 
of  objects,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  dull, 
monotonous  circumstances. 

Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  this 
country  with  the    kingdom    of   Aragon,   therefore,  the 
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strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly  augmenteA  The 
Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  liberally  fostered 
institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and 
skilfully  availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  own  dominions.  They  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  navy,  for  the  more  perfect  discipline  of 
which  a  body  of  laws  was  prepared  by  Peter  the  Fourth,  in 
1354,  that  was  designed  to  render  it  invincible.  No 
allusion  whatever  is  made  in  this  stem  code  to  the  mode  of 
surrendering  to  or  retreating  from  the  enemy.  The  com- 
mander, who  declined  attacking  any  force  not  exceeding 
his  own  by  more  than  one  vessel,  was  punished  with 
death,*  The  Catalan  navy  successfully  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and 
still  more  of  Genoa.  With  its  aid,  the  Aragonese  monarchs 
achieved  the  conquest  successively  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  annexed  them  to  the  empire.' 
It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Levant ;  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Catalans  into  Asia,  which  terminated 
with  the  more  splendid  than  useful  acquisition  of  Athens, 
forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  passages  in  this  stirring 
and  adventurous  era.* 

But,  while  the  princes  of  Aragon  were  thus  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  their  dominion  abroad,  there  was  probably 
not  a  sovereign  in  Europe  possessed  of  such  limited  au- 
thority  at  home.      The  three   great  states,   with  their 

*  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  torn.  ii.  fol.  60. — Hermilhr,  His- 
tom.  iii.  pp.  45 — 47. — The  Catalans  toire  du  Eoyaume  de  Majorque 
were  much  celebrated  during  the  (Maestricht,  1777),  pp.  227—268. 
Middle  Ages  for  their  skiU  with  ^  Hence  the  title  of  duke  of 
the  crossbow;  for  a  more  perfect  Athens,  assumed  by  the  Spanish 
instruction  in  which,  the  muuici-  sovereigns.  The  brilliant  fortunes 
pality  of  Barcelona  established  of  Bo^r  de  Flor  are  related  by 
games  and  gymnasiums.  Ibid.,  count  Moncada  (Expedicion  de  los 
torn.  L  p.  113.  Gatalanes    y    Aragoneses    contra 

*  Sicily  revolted  to  Peter  III.  in  Turcos  y  Griegos,  Madrid,  1805), 
1282.— Sardinia  was  conquered  by  in  a  style  much  commended  by 
James  II.  in  1324,  and  the  Balearic  Spanish  critics  for  its  elegance. 
Isles  by  Peter  lY.  in  1343 — 4. —  See  Mondejar,  Adyertencia%  p. 
Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  L  fol.  247;  114« 
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dependencies,  which  constituted  the  Aragonese  monarchy, 
had  been  declared  by  a  statute  of  James  the  Second,  in 
1819,  inalienable  and  indivisible/  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, maintained  a  separate  constitution  of  government, 
and  was  administered  by  distinct  laws.  As  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective 
institutions,  which  bear  a  very  close  affinity  to  one  another, 
we  may  confine  ouraelves  to  those  of  Aragon,  which  exhibit 
a  more  perfect  model  than  those  either  of  Catalonia  or 
Valencia,  and  have  been  far  more  copiously  illustrated  by 
her  writers. 

The  national  historians  refer  the  origin  of  their  govern- 
ment to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in 
certain  ancient  documents  and  chronicles.  On  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  at  this  epoch,  a  monarch  was 
elected  by  the  twelve  principal  nobles,  who  prescribed  a 
code  of  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
swear  before  assuming  the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these 
laws  was  to  circumscribe  within  very  narrow  limits  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign,  distributing  the  principal  functions 
to  a  Justicia,  or  Justice,  and  these  same  peers,  who,  in  case 
of  a  violation  of  the  compact  by  the  monarch,  were  author- 
ized to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and,  in  the  bold  language 
of  the  ordinance,  "to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his 
stead,  even  a  pagan,  if  they  listed."  •  The  whole  of  this 
wears  much  of  a  fabulous  aspect,  and  may  remind  the 

*  It  "was  confirmed  by  Alfonso  unfortunate  minister  of  Philip  11., 
in.,  in  1328.  Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  "who,  however  good  a  voucher  for 
ii.  fol.  90.  the  usages  of  his  own  time,  has 

•  See  the  fragments  of  the  Fuero  made  a  blunder  in  tho  very  sen- 
de  Soprarbe,  cited  by  Blancas,  tonce  preceding  this,  by  confound- 
Aragonensium  Herum  Commentarii  ing  the  Privilege  of  Union  with 
(CcDsaraugustae,  1588),  pp.  26 — 29.  one  of  the  Laws  of  Soprarbe,  which 
— ^The  well-known  oath  of  the  shows  him  to  be  insufficient,  espe- 
Aragonese  to  their  sovereign  on  cially  as  he  is  tho  only,  authority 
his  accession,  *'Kos  que  valemos  for  this  ancient  ceremony.  See 
tanto  como  vos,"  etc.,  frequently  Antonio  Perez,  Eelaciones  (Paris, 
quoted  by  historians,  rests  on  the  1598),  fol.  92. 

authority  of  Antonio  Perez,  the 
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reader  of  the  government  which  Ulysses  met  with  in 
Phaeacia;  where  King  Alcinous  is  suiTounded  by  his 
"  twelve  illustrious  peers  or  archons,"  subordinate  to  him- 
self, "  who,"  says  he,  "  rule  over  the  people,  I  myself  being 
the  thirteenth/'  ^  But,  whether  true  or  not,  this  venerable 
tradition  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  well  calculated  to 
repress  the  arrogance  of  the  Aragonese  monarchs,  and  to 
exalt  the  minds  of  their  subjects  by  the  image  of  ancient 
liberty  which  it  presented.® 

The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number.  They 
affected  to  derive  their  descent  from  the  twelve  peers  above 
mentioned,  and  were  styled  ricoa  hombrea  de  natura^  im- 
plying  by  this  epithet  that  they  were  not  indebted  for 
their  creation  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  No  estate 
could  be  legally  conferred  by  the  crown,  as  an  honour  (the 
denomination  of  fiefs  in  Aragon),  on  any  but  one  of  these 
high  nobles.  This,  however,  was  in  time  evaded  by  the 
monarchs,  who  advanced  certain  of  their  own  retainers  to 
a  level  with  the  ancient  peers  of  the  land ;  a  measure  which 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  disquietude.'     No  baron  could 


^  £imitKa  yAp  Kard  diifioy  iptirptiritQ 
Apxol  Kpaivovuiy  TpurKnitiKaTOQ  S*  iyw 
Odjaa.  e.  390. 

In  like  manner  Alfonso  m.  al- 
Indcs  to  "the  ancient  times  in 
Aragon,  when  there  were  as  many 
kin^  as  ricos  hombres."  See 
Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  i.  fol.  316. 

•  The  authenticity  oithe  **  Fuero 
de  Soprarbe"  has  been  keenly 
debated  by  the  Aragonese  and 
Navarrese  writers,  Moret,  in  re- 
futation of  Blancas,  who  espouses 
it  (see  Commentarii,  p.  289),  states 
that,  after  a  diligent  investigation 
of  the  archives  of  that  region,  he 
finds  no  mention  of  the  Uws,  or 
even  of  the  tiOTne,  of  Soprarbe, 
until  the  eleventh  century ;  a  start- 
ling circumstance  for  the  antiquary. 
(Investigaciones  liistoiicaa  de  las 

TOL.  L 


Antigiiedades  del  Boyno  de  Navarra 
(Pamplona,  1766),  tom.  vi.  lib.  2, 
cap.  11.)  Indeed,  the  historians  of 
Aragon  admit  that  the  public  docu- 
ments previous  to  the  fourteenth 
century  suffered  so  much  from 
various  causes  as  to  leave  com- 
paratively few  materials  for  au- 
thentic narrative.  (Blancas,  Com- 
mentarii, Fret  —  Kisco,  Espaiia 
sagrada,  tom.  xxz.  Pr61ogo.)  Blan- 
cas transcribed  his  extract  of  the 
Laws  of  Soprarbe  principally  from 
Prince  Charles  of  Viana's  History, 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
See  Commentarii,  p.  25. 

*  Asso  y  Manuel,  Instituciones, 
pp.  39, 40. — Blancas,  Commentarii, 
pp.  333,  334,  340.— Fueros  y  Ob- 
servancias  del  Beyno  de  ^Aragon 

SZaragoza,  1667),  tom.  i.  fol.  130.— 
I?he  ricos  hombres  thus  created  by 
the  monarch  were  styled  de  mesnada^ 
signifying  "  of  the  household."    It 
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be  divested  of  his  fief,  unless  by  public  sentence  of  the 
Justice  and  the  cortes.  The  proprietor,  however,  was 
required,  as  usual,  to  attend  the  king  in  council,  and  to 
perfonn  military  service,  when  summoned,  during  two 
months  in  the  year,  at  his  own  charge.^^ 

The  privileges,  both  honorary  and  substantial,  enjoyed  by 
the  ricos  hombres  were  very  considerable.  They  filled  the 
highest  posts  in  the  state.  They  originally  appointed 
judges  in  their  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certain  civil 
causes,  and  over  a  class  of  their  vassals  exercised  an  un- 
limited criminal  jurisdiction.  They  were  excused  from 
taxation  except  in  specified  cases ;  were  exempted  from  all 
corporal  and  capital  punishment ;  nor  could  they  be  im- 
prisoned, although  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated,  for 
debt.  A  lower  class  of  nobility,  styled  infanzones^  equiva- 
lent to  the  Castilian  hidalgos,  together  with  the  cahaUeroa^ 
or  knights,  were  also  possessed  of  important  though  in- 
ferior immunities.^1 

The  king  distributed  among  the  great  barons  the  ter- 
ritory reconquered  from  the  Moors,  in  proportions  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  their  respective  services.  We 
find  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  from  James  the  First  to  his 
nobles,  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Majorca.^^  On  a 
similar  principle  they  claimed  nearly  the  whole  of  Va- 
lencia.^^  On  occupying  a  city,  it  was  usual  to  divide  it 
into  barrios^  or  districts,  each  of  which  was  granted  by  way 
of  fief  to  some  one  of  the  ricos  hombres,  from  which  he 

was  lawful  for  a  rico  hombre  to  be-  p.  41. — Blancas,  Ck)nim6iitarii,  pp. 

queath  his  honours  to  whichsoever  307,  322,  331. 

of  his  legitimate  children  he  might  ^^  Fueros  y  Observancias,  torn, 

prefer,  and,  in  default  of  issue,  to  i.  fol.  130. — Martel,  Forma  de  oele- 

his  nearest  of  kin.    lie  was  bound  brar  Cortes  en  Aragon  (Zaragoza, 

to  distribute  the  bulk  of  his  estiites  1641),  p.  98.— Blancas,  Oommen- 

in  fiefs  among  his  knights,  so  that  tarii,  pp.  306,  312—317,  323,  360. 

a  complete  system  of  subinfeuda-  — Asso    y  Manuel,  Instituciones, 

tion  was  established.    The  knights,  pp.  40—43. 

on   restoring    their    fiefs,    might  ^  Zurita,    Anales,   torn.  L    foL 

change  their   suzerains    at  plea-  124. 

sure.  u  Blancaa,  Commentariii  p.  334. 
^  Abso  y  Manuel,  Institucionefl^ 
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was  to, derive  his  revenue.  What  proportion  of  the 
conquered  territory  was  reserved  for  the  royal  demesne 
does  not  appear.^*  We  find  one  of  these  nobles,  Bernard 
de  Cabrera,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
manning  a  fleet  of  king's  ships  on  his  own  credit ;  another, 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Luna,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so 
wealthy  that  he  could  travel  through  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  his  estates  all  the  way  fipom  Castile  to  France.^*^ 
With  all  this,  their  incomes  in  general,  in  this  compar- 
atively poor  country,  were  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
great  Castilian  lords.^^ 

The  laws  conceded  certain  powers  to  the  aristocracy,  of 
a  most  dangerous  character.  They  were  entitled,  like  the 
nobles  of  the  sister  kingdom,  to  defy,  and  publicly  renounce 
their  allegiance  to,  their  sovereign,  with  the  whimsical 
privilege,  in  addition,  of  commending  their  families  and 
estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was  obliged  to  accord 
until  they  were  again  reconciled.^^  The  mischievous  right 
of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognized  by  statute.  It 
was  claimed  and  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  and  occasion- 
ally with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  An  instance 
is  recorded  by  Zurita  of  a  bloody  feud  between  two  of 
these  nobles,  prosecuted  with  such  inveteracy  that  the 
parties  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  never  to  desist 
from  it  during  their  lives,  and  to  resist  every  effort,  even 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  itself,  to  effect  a  pacification 

^*  See  the  partition  of  Saragosea  ipsis  majorum  more  iastitutisque 

by  Alonso  tne  Warrior.     Zurita,  ooncedebatur,  ut  sese  possent,  dum 

Anales,  torn.  i.  fol.  43.  ipsi,  yelleut,  a  nostrorum  Eo^m 

^  Mariana,    Hist,    de    Espafta,  jure   et   potestate,    quasi    uodum 

torn.  iL  p.  198.— Blancas,  Commen-  aliquem,  expedire ;  neque  ezpedire 

tarii,  p.  218.  solum,  sed  dimisso  priua,  qiw  pott- 

"  See  a  register  of  these  at  the  rentur,  ffonare,  helium  ipsis  inferre ; 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Reges  yero   Bici  hominis  sic  ex- 

apud  L.   Marineo,  Cosas  memor-  pediti  uxorem,  filios,  familiam,  res, 

aoles,  fol.  25.  r)ona,  et  fortunas  omnes  in  suam 

1'  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ii.  fol.  recipere  fidem  tenebantur.    Neque 

127.  —  Blancas,    Gommentarii,    p.  xilla  erat  eorum  utilitatia  &ciendji 

824,  —  *'Adhadc   Bicis   hominibus  jactunw*' 
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between  them.^®  This  remnant  of  barbarism  lingered 
longer  in  Aragon  than  in  any  other  country  in  Chris* 
tendom. 

The  Aragonese  sovereigns,  who  were  many  of  them 
possessed  of  singular  capacity  and  vigour,^®  made  repeated 
efforts  to  reduce  the  authority  of  their  nobles  within  more 
temperate  limits.  Peter  the  Second,  by  a  bold  stretch  of 
prerogative,  stripped  them  of  their  most  important  rights 
of  jurisdiction.^  James  the  Conqueror  artfully  endeavoured 
to  counterbalance  their  weight  by  that  of  the  commons 
and  the  ecclesiastics.^  But  they  were  too  formidable 
when  united,-  and  too  easily  united,  to  be  successfully 
assailed.  The  Moorish  wars  terminated,  in  Aragon,  with 
the  conquest  of  Valencia,  or  rather  the  invasion  of  Murcia, 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tumultuous 
spirits  of  the  aristocracy,  therefore,  instead  of  finding  a 
vent,  as  in  Castile,  in  these  foreign  expeditions,  were  turned 
within,  and  convulsed  their  own  country  with  perpetual 
revolution.  Haughty  from  the  consciousness  of  their 
exclusive  privileges  and  of  the  limited  number  who  mono- 
polized them,  the  Aragonese  barons  regarded  themselves 
rather  as  the  rivals  oi  their  sovereign  than  as  his  inferiors. 
Intrenched  within  the  mountain  fastnesses  which  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country  everywhere  afforded,  they  easily  bade 
defiance  to  his  authority.  Their  small  number  gave  a 
compactness  and  concert  to  their  operations  which  could 
not  have  been  obtained  in  a  multitudinous  body.  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  well  discriminated  the  relative  position 
of  the  Aragonese  and  Castilian  nobility,  by  saying,  "  it  was 
as  difficult  to  divide  the  one  as  to  unite  the  other."  22 

"  Fuoros  y  Obsorvancias,  tom.  i.  Ceremonious,"  richly  deserved  one. 

p.  84. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  i.  fol.  ^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  i.  fol.  102. 

350.  ^  Zurita,   Anales,    torn.   i.    fol. 

^  Blancas  somewhere  boasts  that  198. — He  recommended  this  policy 

no  one  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  has  to    his   son-in-law,    the    king   of 

been  stigmatized  by  a  cognomen  of  Castile. 

infamy,  as  in  most  of  the  other  royal  "  Sompere,  Histoire  des  Cortda^ 

races  of  Europe.    Peter  IV.,  "  the  p.  164. 
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These  combinations  became  still  more  frequent  after 
formally  receiving  the  approbation  of  King  Alfonso  the 
Third,  who,  in  1287,  signed  the  two  celebrated  ordi- 
nances entitled  the  "  Privileges  of  Union,"  by  which  hia 
subjects  were  authorized  to  resort  to  arms  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberties.^^  The  hermandad  of  Castile  had 
never  been  count^naced  by  legislative  sanction;  it  was 
chiefly  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  police,  and  was  directed 
more  frequently  against  the  disorders  of  the  nobility  than 
of  the  sovereign;  it  was  organized  with  difficulty,  and, 
compared  with  the  Union  of  Aragon,  was  cumbrous  and 
languid  in  its  operations.  While  these  privileges  continued 
in  force,  the  nation  was  delivered  over  to  the  most  frightful 
anarchy.  The  least  ofiFensive  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  the  slightest  encroachment  on  personal  right  or 
privilege,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  At  the  cry 
of  Union,  that  "  last  voice,**  says  the  enthusiastic  historian, 
"  of  the  expiring  republic,  full  of  authority  and  majesty, 
and  an  open  indication  of  the  insolence  of  kings,'*  the 
nobles  and  the  citizens  eagerly  rushed  to  aims.  The  prin- 
cipal castles  belonging  to  the  former  were  pledged  as 
security  for  their  fidelity,  and  intrusted  to  conservators,  as 
they  were  styled,  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  operations 
and  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Union.  A  common 
seal  was  prepared,  bearing  the  device  of  armed  men  kneel- 
ing before  their  king,  intimating  at  once  their  loyalty  and 
their  resolution,  and  a  similar  device  was  displayed  on  the 
standard  and  the  other  military  insignia  of  the  confed- 
erates.** 

The  power  of  the  monarch  was  as  nothing  before  this 
formidable  array.  The  Union  appointed  a  council  ,to  con- 
trol all  his  movements,  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
period    of  its   existence,   the  reigns   of   four   successive 

»  Znrita,  Anales,  lib.  4,  cap.  96.  —1684),  torn.  ii.  fol.  8. 

— ^Abarca  dates  this  eyent  in  the  ^  Blancas,     Oommentarii,     pp. 

year  preceding.    Beyes  de  Aragon,  192,  193. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  i 

en  Anales  lustdricos  (Madrid,  1682  foL  266  et  alibi. 
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monarchs,  it  may  be  said  to  have  dictated  law  to  the  land. 
At  length  Peter  the  Fourth,  a  despot  in  heart,  and  naturally 
enough  impatient  of  this  eclipse  of  regal  prerogative, 
brought  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  defeating  the  army  of 
the  Union,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Epila,  in  1348,  "  the 
last,"  says  Zurita,  "  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  the  sub- 
ject to  take  up  arms  against  the  sovereign  for  the  cause  of 
liberty."  Then,  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  states  at 
Saragossa,  he  produced  before  them  the  instrument  con- 
taining the  two  Privileges,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  with  his 
dagger.  In  doing  this,  having  wounded  himself  in  the 
hand,  he  suffered  the  blood  to  trickle  upon  the  parchment, 
exclaiming  that  "  a  law  which  had  been  the  occasion  of 
80  much  blood  should  be  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  a 
king."  2^  All  copies  of  it,  whether  in  the  public  archives 
or  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  were  ordered, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  destroyed.  The  statute  passed 
to  that  effect  carefully  omits  the  date  of  the  detested 
instrument,  that  all  evidence  of  its  existence  might  perish 
with  it.28 

Instead  of  abusing  his  victory,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  his  character,  Peter  adopted  a  far  more  mag- 
nanimous policy.  He  confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  realm,  and  made  in  addition  other  wise  and  salutary 
concessions.  From  this  period,  therefore,  is  to  be  dated 
the  possession  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Aragon  (for  surely 
the  reign  of  unbridled  license,  above  described,  is  not 
deserving  that  name) ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  the 
acquisition  of  new  immunities,  as  from  the  more  perfect 

^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ii.  fol.  126         ^  See  the  statute,  De  Prohibits 

— 130.— Blancas,  Oommentarii,  pp.  TJnione,  etc.— Fueros  y  Obsenran- 

195 — 197.— Hence   he  was  styled  cias,  torn.  i.  foL  178.— A  copy  of 

<' Peter  of  the  Dagger;"    and  a  the  original  Privileges  was  detected 

statue  of  him,  bearing  in  one  hand  bv  Blanoas  among  the  manuscripts 

this  weapon  and  in  the  other  the  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa; 

Privilege,  stood  in  the  Chamber  of  but  he  declined  publishing  it,  from 

Deputation  at  Saragossa  in  Philip  deference  to  the  prohibition  of  his 

n.  8   time.     See  ioitonio   Perez,  anoeston.    Ck)mmentarii9  p.  179. 
Beladones,  foL  95. 
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security  afforded  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  old.  The  court 
of  the  Justicia,  that  great  barrier  interposed  by  the  con- 
stitution between  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  popular 
license  on  the  other,  was  more  strongly  protected,  and 
causes  hitherto  decided  by  arms  were  referred  for  adjudi- 
cation to  this  tribunal.^  From  this  period,  too,  the  cortes, 
whose  voice  was  scarcely  heard  amid  the  wild  uproar  of 
preceding  times,  was  allowed  to  extend  a  beneficial  and 
protecting  sway  over  the  land.  And,  although  the  social 
history  of  Aragon,  like  that  of  other  countries  in  this  rude 
age,  is  too  often  stained  with  deeds  of  violence  and  personal 
feuds,  yet  the  state  at  large,  under  the  steady  operation  of 
its  laws,  probably  enjoyed  a  more  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

The  Aragonese  cortes  was  composed  of  four  branches,  or 
arms ;  ^s  the  ricos  hombres,  or  great  barons ;  the  lesser 
nobles,  comprehending  the  knights ;  the  clergy ;  and  the 
commons.  The  nobility  of  every  denomination  were  en- 
titled to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  The  ricos  hombres  were 
allowed  to  appear  by  proxy,  and  a  similar  privilege  was 
enjoyed  by  baronial  heiresses.  The  number  of  this  body 
was  very  limited,  twelve  of  them  constituting  a  quorum.^^ 

The  arm  of  the  ecclesiastics  embraced  an  ample  delega- 
tion from  the  inferior  as  well  as  higher  clergy.*^  It  is 
affirmed  not  to  have  been  a  component  of  the  national 
legislature  until  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 

sr  «( QoQo  ita<}ue  domestica  Regis  both  th^  g^reater  and  lesser  nobility 

victoria,  quae  miserrimum  universse  sitting  in  the  same  ohamber.    Fer- 

BeipublicflB     interitum    yidebatur  guera,  Cortes   en    Oataluika,    and 

allatura,  stabilem  nobis  con-  Matheu  y  Sanz,   Constitucion  de 


stituit  pacem,   tranquillitatem,  et  Valencia,  apud  Gapmany,  Pr&ctica 

otium.     Inde    enim    Magistratus  y  Estilo,  pp.  65,  183,  >64. 

Justiti»  Aragouum  in  earn,  quam  ^  Martel,    Forma    de   oelebrar 

nunc  colimus,  amnlitudinem  dig-  Cortes,  cap.  10,  17,  21,  46. — Blan- 

nitatis  devenit'*    Ibid.,  p.  197.  cas,  Modo  de  proceder  en  Cortes  de  . 

^  Martel,    Forma    de    celebrar  Aragon  (Zaragoza,  1641),  foL  17, 

Cortes,  cap.  8. — *'  Brazos  del  reino,  18. 

porque  a^rofan,  y  tienen  en  si."—  *  Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  EstilOt 

The  cortes  consisted  only  of  three  p.  12« 
•miB  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia; 
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admission  of  the  commons.'^  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the 
church  was  much  less  sensible  in  Aragon  than  in  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  Notwithstanding  the  humili- 
ating concessions  of  certain  of  their  princes  to  the  papal 
see,  they  were  never  recognized  by  the  nation,  who  uni- 
formly asserted  their  independence  of  the  temporal  suprem- 
acy of  Rome,  and  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  resisted 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  that  last  stretch  of 
ecclesiastical  usurpation,  even  to  blood.^^ 

The  commons  enjoyed  higher  consideration  and  civil  pri- 
vileges than  in  Castile.  For  this  they  were  perhaps  somewhat 
indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan  neighbours,  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  democratic  institutions  naturally  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of 
certain  cities  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  privileges  of  nobil- 
ity, particularly  that  of  immunity  from  taxation  ;  while  the 
magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  order  of  hidalgos.^^  From  a  very  early  period  we  find 
them  employed  in  offices  of  public  trust,  and  on  important 
missions.**  The  epoch  of  their  admission  into  the  national 
assembly  is  traced  as  far  back  as  1133,  several  years 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  popular  representation 
in  Castile.*^     Each  city  had  the  right  of  sending  two  or 

^  Blancas,  Mododeproceder,  fol.  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a 

14, — and    Gommentani,  p.   374. —  fief  of  the  see  of  Borne,  and  to  pay 

Zurita,  indeed,  gives  repeated  in-  it  an    annual   tribute.    (Hist,  de 

stances  of  their  conyocation  in  the  Espana,  torn.  i.  pp.  596,  664. |    This 

thirteenth  and   twelfth  centuries,  so  much  disgusted  the  people  that 

trom,  a  date  almost  coeval  with  that  they  compelled  his   successors  to 

of  the  commons ;  yet  Blancas,  who  make  a  public  protest  against  the 

made   this  subject  his    particular  claims  of  the  cnurch,  before  their 

study,    who    wrote    posterior    to  coronation.  —  See  Blancas,  Coro- 

Zurita,  and  occasionally  refers  to  naciones  de  los  serenisimos  Beyee 

him,   postpones   the  era  of   their  de  Aragon  (Zaragoza,  1641),  cap.  2.  - 

admission  into  the  legislature  to  "  Martel,    Forma    de    oelebrar 

the  beginning  of  the   fourteenth  Cortes,  cap.  22.— Asso  y  Manuel, 

century.  Instituciones,  p.  44. 

^  One  of  the  monarchs  of  Ara-  ^  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  i.  foL  163, 

^n,  Alfonso  the  Warrior,  accord-  A.D.  1250. 

mg  to  MAriana,  bequeathed  aU  his  ^  Ibid.,    torn.  i.    fol.   01. — ^The 

dominions  to   the    Templars    and  earliest  appearance  of  popular  re- 

HospitaUers.    Another,   Peter  IL,  presentation  in  Catalonia  is  fixed 
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more  deputies  selected  from  persons  eligible  to  its  magis- 
tracy ;  but  with  the  privilege  of  only  one  vote,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  of  its  deputies.  Any  place  which 
had  been  once  represented  in  cortes  might  always  claim  to 
be  so.^^ 

By  a  statute  of  1307,  the  convocation  of  the  states, 
which  had  been  annual,  was  declared  biennial.  The  kings, 
however,  paid  little  regard  to  this  provision,  rarely  sum- 
moning them  except  for  some  specific  necessity.^^  The 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  per- 
sonal rank,  were  jealously  excluded  from  their  delibera- 
tions. The  session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the 
king  in  person,  a  point  of  which  they  were  very  tenacious ; 
after  which  the  different  anns  withdrew  to  their  separate 
apartments.^®  The  greatest  scrupulousness  was  manifested 
in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  body ;  and 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  with  the  king,  was 
regulated  by  the  moat  precise  forms  of  parliamentary 
etiquette.^^     The  subjects  of  deliberation  were  referred  to 


by  EipoU  at  12S3  (apud  Capmany, 
Priictaca  y  Estilo,  p.  135).  What 
can  Capmany  mean  by  postponing 
the  introduction  of  the  commons 
into  the  cortes  of  Aragon  to  1300  ? 
(See  p.  66.)  Their  presence  and 
names  are  commemorated  by  the 
exact  Zurita,  several  times  before 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

»  Prftctica  y  Estilo,  np.  14,  17, 
18,  30. — ^Martel,  Forma  de  celebrar 
Cortes,  cap.  10.— Those  who  fol- 
lowed a  mechanical  occupation,  tn- 
ciuding  aurgearu  and  apothecaries^ 
were  excluded  from  %9eat  in  cortes. 
JOap.  17.)  The  faculty  have  rarely 
been  treated  with  so  little  cere- 
mony. 

^  Martel,  Forma  de  celebrar 
Cortes,  cap.  7.— The  cortes  appear 
to  have  been  more  frequently  con- 
voked in  the  fourteenth  century 
than  in  any  other.  Blancas  refers 
to  no  less  than  twenty-three  within 
that  peiiod,  averaging  nearly  one 


in  four  years.  (Commentarii,  In- 
dex, voce  Comitia.)  In  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  the  cortes  was  to  be 
summoned  every  three  years.  Be- 
rart,  Discurso  breve  sobre  la  Cele- 
bracion  de  Cortes  de  Aragon  (1626), 
fol.  12. 

*  Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  Estilo, 
p.  15. — Blancas  has  preserved  a 
specimen  of  an  address  from  the 
throne,  in  1398,  in  which  the  king, 
after  selecting  some  moral  apo- 
thegm as  a  text,  rambles  for  the 
space  of  half-an-hour  through  Scrip- 
ture, history,  etc.,  and  concludes 
with  announcing  the  object  of  his 
convening  the  cortes  toother,  in 
three  lines.  Commentani,  pp.  376 
—380. 

^  See  the  ceremonial  detailed 
with  sufficient  prolixity  by  Martel 
(Forma  de  celebrar  Cortes,  cap. 
62,  53),  and  a  curious  iUuslration 
of  it  in  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy. 
foL  313 
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a  committee  from  each  order,  who,  after  conferring  to- 
gether, reported  to  their  several  departments.  Every 
question,  it  may  be  presumed,  underwent  a  careful  exam- 
ination ;  as  the  legislature,  we  are  told,  was  usually  divided 
into  two  parties,  "  the  one  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
monarch,  the  other,  those  of  the  nation,''  corresponding 
nearly  enough  with  those  of  our  day.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  any  member  to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing 
to  it  his  veto  or  dissent,  formally  registered  to  that  effect. 
He  might  even  interpose  his  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  all 
further  business  during  the  session.  This  anomalous 
privilege,  transcending  even  that  claimed  in  the  Polish  diet, 
must  have  been  too  invidious  in  its  exercise,  and  too 
pernicious  in  its  consequences,  to  have  been  often  resorted 
to.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
formally  repealed  until  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  in 
1592.  During  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  deputation  of  eight  was  appointed,  two  from  each 
arm,  to  preside  over  public  affairs,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  revenue,  and  the  security  of  justice ;  with  authority 
to  convoke  a  cortes  extraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency 
might  demand  it.^^ 

The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions  whether  of 
a  deUberative,  legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  importance,  espe- 
cially on  those  of  peace  and  war.  No  law  was  valid,  no 
tax  could  be  imposed,  without  its  consent ;  and  it  care- 
fully provided  for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  its 
destined   uses.^^  .    It   determined   the   Accession  to  the 

^  Capmany,   Pr&ctica  y  Estilo,  (Commentarii,  p.  375),  states  that 

pp.  44  et  seq. — Martel,  l^orma  de  a  **  session  of  cortes  continued  forty 

oelobrar  Cortes,  cap.  50,  60  et  se<j.  days.''      (History  of    Charles  V., 

— Fuoros  y  Obseryancias,  torn.   i.  toI.  i.  p.  140.)    It  usuaUy  lasted 

fbL  229.— Blancas,  Mode  de  pro-  months. 

ceder,  fol.  2 — 4. — Zurita,  Anales,  **  Fueros  y  Observandas,  foL  ^ 
torn.  iii.  fol.  321. — Bobertson,  mis-  tit  Privileg.  Gen. — Blancas,  Corn- 
interpreting  a  passage  of  Blancas  mentarii,  p.  371.— Capmany,  Pt&o- 
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crown,  removed  obnoxious  ministers,  reformed  the  house- 
hold and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch,  and  exer- 
cised the  power,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  of  with- 
holding supplies,  as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation.*^ 

The  excellent  commentators  on  the  constitution  of 
Aragon  have  bestowed  comparatively  little  attention  on 
the  development  of  its  parliamentary  history;  confining 
themselves  too  exclusively  to  mere  forms  of  procedure. 
The  defect  has  been  greatly  obviated  by  the  copiousness  of 
their  general  historians.  But  the  statute-book  affords  the 
most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
guardians  of  the  realm  discharged  the  high  trust  reposed 
in  them,  in  the  numerous  enactments  it  exhibits  for  the 
security  both  of  person  and  property.  Almost  the  first 
page  which  meets  the  eye  in  this  venerable  record  contains 
the  General  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta,  as  it  has  been 
well  denominated,  of  Aragon.  It  was  granted  by  Peter 
the  Great  to  the  cortes  at  Saragossa,  in  1283.  It  embraces 
H  variety  of  provisions  for  the  fair  and  open  administration 
of  justice  ;  for  ascertaining  the  legitimate  powers  intrusted 
to  the  cortes ;  for  the  security  of  property  against  exac- 
tions of  the  crown ;  and  for  the  conservation  of  their  legal 
immunities  to  the  municipal  corporations  and  the  different 
orders  of  nobility.  In  short,  the  distinguishing  excellence 
of  this  instrument,  like  that  of  Magna  Charta,  consists  in 
the  vrise  and  equitable  protection  which  it  affords  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.*^  The  General  Privilege,  instead 

ticayE8tilo,p.51. — ^If  was  anciently  coder,  cap.  18. 

the  practice  of  the  legislature  to  ^  SeeexamjjlesoftheminZurita, 

grant  supplies  of  troops,  but  not  of  Anales,  torn.  L  fol.  51,  263 ;  torn, 

money.    When  Peter  IV.  requested  iL   fol.  391,   394,   424.  —  Blancas, 

a   pecuniary   subsidy,  the    cortes  Mode  de  proceder,  fol.  98, 106. 

tola  him  that  '*such  things  had  not  ^  *'  There  was  such  a  conformity 

been  usual;  that  his  Christian  sub-  of  sentiment  among  all  parties,'' 

jects  were  wont  to  serve  him  with  says  Zurita,  "that  the  privileges  of 

thmr  persons,  and  it  was  only  for  the  nobility  were  no  better  secured 

Jews  and  Moors  to  serve  him  with  than  those  of  the  commons.    For 

money."     Blancas,  Mode  de  pro-  the  Aragonese  deemed  that  the  ex* 
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of  being  wrested,  like  King  John's  charter,  from  a  pusil- 
lanimous prince,  was  conceded,  reluctantly  enough,  it  is 
true,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nation,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
monarchs  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Aragon,  at  a  time 
when  his  arms,  crowned  with  repeated  victory,  had  secured 
to  the  state  the  most  important  of  her  foreign  acquisitions. 

The  Aragonese,  who  rightly  regarded  the  General 
Privilege  as  the  broadest  basis  of  their  liberties,  repeatedly 
procured  its  confirmation  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  "  By 
so  many  and  such  various  precautions,"  says  Blancas, 
"did  our  ancestors  establish  that  freedom  which  their 
posterity  have  enjoyed ;  manifesting  a  wise  solicitude  that 
all  orders  of  men,  even  kings  themselves,  confined  within 
their  -own  sphere,  should  discharge  their  legitimate  func- 
tions without  jostling  or  jarring  with  one  another ;  for  in 
this  harmony  consists  the  temperance  of  our  government. 
Alas  ! "  he  adds,  "  how  much  of  all  this  has  fallen  into 
desuetude  from  its  antiquity,  or  been  effaced  by  new 
customs !  *'  ** 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  cortes  have  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  by  writers.  They  were  extensive  in 
their  operation,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  General 
Court.  They  were  principally  directed  to  protect  the 
subject  from  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  its  officers ; 
over  all  which  cases  it  possessed  original  and  ultimate 
jurisdiction.  The  suit  was  conducted  before  the  Justice, 
as  president  of  the  cortes  in  its  judicial  capacity,  who 
delivered    an   opinion   conformable   to   the   will   of  the 

istence  of  the  commonwealth  de-  0,  Doclaratio  Priy.  GFenerahs. 

pended  not  so  much  on  its  strength  ^  The    patriotism    of    Blancas 

as  on  its  liberties."    (Anales,  lib.  4,  warms  as  he  dwells  on  the  illusory 

cap.  38.)     In  the  confirmation  of  picture  of  ancient  virtue  and  con* 

the  privilege  by  James  11.,  in  1325,  trasts  it  with  the  degeneracy  of  his 

torture,  then  generally  recognized  own  day:  **£tveropriscahsectanta 

by  the  mimicipal  law  of  Europe,  severitas,  desertaque  ilia  et  inculta 

was  expressly  prohibited  in  Aragon,  yita,  ^uando  dies  noctes^ue  nostri 

'*  as  unworthy  of  freemen.''     See  armah  ooncursabant,  ao  in  beUo  et 

Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  6,  cap.  61,  and  Maurorum  sanguine  assidui  versa* 

Fueros  y  Obs^ancias,  torn.  i.  fol.  bantur,  yere  quidem  paraimoni», 
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majority.*^  The  authority,  indeed,  of  this  magistrate  in  his 
own  court  was  fully  equal  to  providing  adequate  relief  in 
all  these  cases.*^  But  for  several  reasons  this  parliamentary 
tribunal  was  preferred.  The  process  was  both  more  expe- 
ditious and  less  expensive  to  the  suitor.  Indeed,  ''  the 
most  obscure  inhabitant  of  the  most  obscure  village  in  the 
kingdom,  although  a  foreigner,''  might  demand  redress  of 
this  body ;  and,  if  he  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  burden 
himself,  the  stat«  was  bound  to  maintain  his  suit,  and 
provide  him  with  counsel  at  its  own  charge.  But  the 
most  important  consequence  resulting  from  this  legislative 
investigation  was  the  remedial  laws  frequently  attendant 
on  it.  "  And  our  ancestors,"  says  Blancas,  "  deemed  it 
great  wisdom  patiently  to  endure  contumely  and  oppres- 
sion for  a  season,  rather  than  seek  redress  before  an  inferior 
tribunal,  since,  by  postponing  their  suit  till  the  meeting  of 
cortes,  they  would  not  only  obtain  a  remedy  for  their  own 
grievance,  but  one  of  a  universal  and  permanent  appli- 
cation."*7 

The  Aragonese  cortes  maintained  a  steady  control  over 
the  operations  of  government,  especially  after  the  dissolution 

fortitndiilis,  temperantise,  oetera-  inyestigatian,  to  commissioners  no- 

romque  yirtutum  omnium  magistra  minated  conjointly  by  the  cortes 

fuit    In  quiL  maleficia  ac  soelera,  and  the  par^  demanding  redress. 

qusB  nunc  m  otios^  hac  nostri  um-  The  nature  of  the  greitgesy  or  griey- 

bratili  et  delicatd  gignuntur,  gigni  ances,   which    might    bo    brought 

nou  solebant ;  quin  immo  ita  tunc  before  the  legislature,  and  the  mode 

fequaliter  omnes  omni  ^nero  vir-  of  proceeding  in  relation  to  them, 

tutum  floruere,  ut  egrogia  hrec  laus  are  circumstantially  detailed  by  the 

yideatur     non    hominum    solum,  parliamentary  historians  of  Aragon. 

yerum    illorum    etiam   temponmi  See  Berart,  iUiscurso  sobre  la  Cele- 

fuisse."    (Commentarii,  p.  340.) —  bracion  de  Cortes,   cap.   7. — Cap- 

The  repeated  confirmation  of  the  many,  Pi-ictica  y  Estilo,  pp.  37 — 44. 

General  Priyilege  affords  another  — Blancas,  Modo  de  proceder,  cap. 

point    of    analogy    with    Magna  14. — ^Martel,    Forma   de    celebrar 

Uharta,  which,  together  with  the  Cortes,  capk  64 — 59. 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  receiyed,  ac-         *•  Blancas,   Modo   de  proceder, 

cording  to  Lord  Coke,  the  sanction  cap.  14. — Tet  Peter  lY.,  in  his  dis- 

of   Parliament  thirty-two  seyeral  pute  with  the  Justice  Fernandez 

times.    Institutes,  part  ii.  Proeme.  ae   Castro,  denied   this*     Zurita, 

^  It  was  more   frequently  re-  Anales,  tom.  iL  fol.  170. 
ferred,  both  for  the  sake  of  expedi-         ^^  Blancas,   Modo   de   proceder, 

tion  and  of  obtaining  a  more  fuU  ubi  supra. 
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of  the  Union ;  and  the  weight  of  the  commons  was  more 
decisive  in  it  than  in  other  similar  assemblies  of  that 
period.  Its  singular  distribution  into  four  estates  was 
favourable  to  this.  The  knights  and  hidalgos,  an  inter- 
mediate order  between  the  great  nobility  and  the  people, 
when  detached  from  the  former,  naturally  lent  additional 
support  to  the  latter,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  had  con- 
siderable affinity.  The  representatives  of  certain  cities,  as 
well  as  a  certain  class  of  citizens,  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
this  body;.*®  so  that  it  approached  both  in  spirit  and  sub- 
stance to  something  like  a  popular  representation.  Indeed, 
this  arm  of  the  cortes  was  so  uniformly  vigilant  in  resisting 
any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  it  has 
been  said  to  represent,  more  than  any  other,  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.*^  In  some  other  particulars  the  Aragonese 
commons  possessed  an  advantage  over  those  of  Castile.  I. 
By  postponing  their  money  grants  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
session,  and  regulating  them  in  some  degree  by  the  previous 
dispositions  of  the  crown,  they  availed  themselves  of  an 
important  lever  rehnquished  by  the  Castilian  cortes.^^  2. 
The  kingdom  of  Aragon  proper  was  circumscribed  within 
too  narrow  limits  to  allow  of  such  local  jealousies  and 
estrangements,  growing  out  of  an  apparent  diversity  of 
interests,  as  existed  in  the  neighbouring  monarchy.  Their 
representatives,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  move  with  a 
more  hearty  concert,  and  on  a  more  consistent  line  of  policy. 
8.  Lastly,  the  acknowledged  right   to  a  seat  in   cortes 

^  Ab  for  example  tlie  ciudadanos  fol.  102. 

honradoa  of  Saragossa.    (Cupmany,  ^  Not,  howeyer,  it  must  be  al- 

Pr^ctica  y  Estilo,  P*  14.)    A  ciuda-  lowed,  without  a  manly  struggle  in 

dano  honrado  in  Catalonia,  and  I  its  defence,  and  which,  in  the  early 

presume  the  same  in  Ai'agon,  was  part  of  Charles  Y.'s  reign,  in  1525, 

a  landowner,  who  lived  on  his  rents  wrenched  a  promise  from  the  crown 

without  being  en^god  in  commerce  to  answer  oU  petitions  definitely 

or  trade  of  any  Hnd,  answering  to  before  the  rising  of  cortes.    The 

the  French  proprietaire.    See  Cap-  law  stiU  remains  on  the  statut^H 

many,  Mom.  de  Barcelona,  tom.  li.  book  (Becop.  de  las  Leyes,  lib.  6, 

Apend.  no.  30.  tit.  7,  ley  S),  a  sad  commentary  on 

^  Blancas,  Modo   de   proceder  the  faith  of  princes. 
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possessed  by  every  city  which  had  once  been  represented 
there,  and  this  equally  whether  summoned  or  not,  if  we 
may  credit  Capmany,^^  must  have  gone  far  to  preserve  the 
popular  branch  from  the  melancholy  state  of  dilapidation 
to  which  it  was  reduced  in  Castile  by  the  arts  of  despotic 
princes.  Indeed,  the  kings  of  Aragon,  notwithstanding 
occasional  excesses,  seem  never  to  have  attempted  any 
systematic  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  their 
subjects.  They  well  knew  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
too  high  among  them  to  endure  it.  When  the  queen  of 
Alfonso  the  Fourth  urged  her  husband,  by  quoting  the 
example  of  her  brother  the  king  of  Castile,  to  punish 
certain  refractory  citizens  of  Valencia,  he  prudently  re- 
plied, "  My  people  are  free,  and  not  so  submissive  as  the 
Castilians.  They  respect  me  as  their  prince,  and  I  hold 
them  for  good  vassals  and  comrades."  ^^ 

No  part  of  the  constitution  of  Aragon  has  excited  more 
interest,  or  more  deservedly,  than  the  office  of  the 
Jiisticiay  or  Justice ;  ^^  whose  extraordinary  functions  were 
far  from  being  limited  to  judicial  matters,  although  in 
these  his  authority  was  supreme.  The  origin  of  this 
institution  is  affirmed  to  have  been  coeval  with  that  of  the 
constitution  or  frame  of  government  itself.^*  If  it  were 
so,  his  authority  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Blancas, 
"  to  have  slept  in  the  scabbard  '*  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  ;  when  the  control  of  a  tumultuous  aristocracy 
was  exchanged  for  the  mild  and  uniform  operation  of  the 
law,  administered  by  this,  its  supreme  interpreter. 

His  most  important  duties  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
He  was  authorized  to  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  all 
royal  letters  and  ordinances.     He  possessed,  as  has  been 

^  Pr&ctica  y  Estilo,  p.  14.  of  this  magistrate,  who  was  styled 

^  "T  nos  tenemos  &  eUos  oomo  "e2  justicia."    Antonio  Perez,  Be- 

buenoe  yassallos   y  oompaiieros,"  lacionee.  fol.  91. 

Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  7,  cap.  17.  ^  Blancas,  Commentarii,  p.  26.— 

^  The  noun  '*  justicia"  was  made  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  L  fol,  9, 

masculine  for  the  accommodation 
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said,  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  cortes  over  all  suits 
against  the  crown  and  its  officers.  Inferior  judges  were 
bound  to  consult  him  in  all  doubtful  cases,  and  to  abide 
by  his  opinion,  as  of  "  equal  authority,"  in  the  words  of  an 
ancient  jurist,  "  with  the  law  itself."  ^*  An  appeal  lay  to 
his  tribunal  from  those  of  the  territorial  and  royal  judges.^ 
He  could  even  evoke  a  cause,  while  pending  before  them, 
into  his  own  court,  and  secure  the  defendant  from  molest- 
ation on  his  giving  surety  for  his  appearance.  By 
another  process,  he  might  remove  a  person  under  arrest 
from  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  order  of 
an  inferior  court,  to  the  public  prison  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  there  to  abide  his  own  examination  of  the  legality 
of  his  detention.  These  two  provisions,  by  which  the  pre- 
cipitate and  perhaps  intemperate  proceedings  of  subordinate 
judicatures  were  subjected  to  the  revision  of  a  dignified 
and  dispassionate  tribunal,  might  seem  to  afford  sufficient 
security  for  personal  liberty  and  property.^^ 

In  addition  to  these  official  functions,  the  Justice  of 
Aragon  was  constituted  a  permanent  counsellor  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  as  such,  was  required  to  accompany  him 
wherever  he  might  reside.  He  was  to  advise  the  king  on 
all  constitutional  questions  of  a  doubtful  complexion  ;  and 

^  MolinuB,  apud  Blancas,  Com-  Blancas,    "ita   nostrsB   reipublicse 

mentarii,  pp.  343,  344. — Fueros  y  status   continetur,   ut    nulla   pars 

ObsoiTancias,  torn.  i.  fol.  21,  25.  oommunium     fortunarum     tutola 

^  Blancas,  Commentarii,  p.  536. —  vacua    relinquatur."      Both    this 

The  principal  of  these  jurisdictions  author  and  Zurita  have  amplified 

-was  the  royal  audience,  in  which  the  details  respecting  them,  which 

the  king  himself  presided  in  person,  the  reader  may  find  extracted  and 

Ibid.^.  355.  in  part  translated  hj  Mr.  IlaUam, 

*'  Iiieros  y  Observancias,  torn.  Middle  Ages,  vol.   li.  pp.  75 — 77, 

L  foL  23,  60  et  seq.,  155,  lib.  3,  tit.  notes.      When  complex    litigation 

De  Manifestationibus  Personarum.  became  more  frequent,  the  Justice 

—-Also  fol.  137  et  seq.,  tit.  7,  De  was  allowed  one,  afterwu^  two, 

Firmis  Juris. — Blancas,  Commen-  and  at  a  stiU  later  period,  in  152S, 

tarii,  pp.  350,  351. — Zurita,  Anales,  five  lieutenants,  as  they  were  caUed^ 

lib.  10,  cap.  37. — ^The  first  of  these  who  aided  him  in  the  discharge  of 

processes  was  styled  firma  de  dere^  his  onerous  duties.— Martel,  Forma 

cAo,  the  last,  mani/estacion.     The  de  celebrar  Cortes,  Notas  de  TJztar- 


Spanish  writers  are  warm  in  their      roz,  pp.  92 — 96. — Blancas,    Com* 
encomiums  of  these  two  provisions. 
"Quibus  duobus  prsesiaiis,"  says 
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finally,  on  a  new  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  his 
province  to  administer  the  coronation  oath ;  this  he  per- 
formed with  his  head  covered,  and  sitting,  while  the 
monarch,  kneeling  before  him  bare-headed  solemnly 
promised  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, — a  cere- 
mony eminently  symbolical  of  that  superiority  of  law  over 
prerogative  which  was  so  constantly  asserted  in  Aragon.^^ 
It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Institution  of  the 
Justicia  to  interpose  such  an  authority  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  as  might  suffice  for  the  entire 
protection  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  express  import  of  one 
of  the  laws  of  Soprarbe,  which,  whatever  be  thought  of 
their  authenticity,  are  undeniably  of  very  high  antiquity .^^ 
This  part  of  his  duties  is  particularly  insisted  on  by  the 
most  eminent  juridical  writers  of  the  nation.  Whatever 
estimate,  therefore,  may  be  formed  of  the  real  extent  of 
his  powers,  as  compared  with  those  of  similar  function- 
aries in  other  states  of  Europe,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  ostensible  object  of  their  creation,  thus  openly 
asserted,  must  have  had  a  great  tendency  to  enforce 
their  practical  operation.  Accordingly  we  find  repeated 
examples,  in  the  history  of  Aragon,  of  successful  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Justice  for  the  protection  of 
individuals  persecuted  by  the  crown,  and  in  defiance  of 
every  attempt  at  intimidation.^^    The  kings  of  Aragon, 

'^  Blancas,  Commentarii,  pp.  343,  inflaenoe   or  the   legal  authority 

346,    347.  —  Idem,    GoronacioneB,  claimed    for    him    by   Ara^nese 

pp.  200,  202. — ^Antonio  Perez,  Be-  writers, — ^by  Blanoas  in  particular, 

laciones,  fol.  92. — Sempere  dtes  the  fi'om  whom  Sempere  borrowed  the 

pinion   of  an   ancient   canonist,  passage  at  second  hand. 
Canellas,  bishop  of  Huesca,  as  con-         ^  The  law  alluded  to  runs  thus : 

duaive  against  the  existence  of  the  — *'  Ne  quid  autem  damni  detri* 

Tast  powers  imputed  hj  later  com-  mentiye  leges  aut  Hbertates  nostrse 

mentators  to  the  Justicia.  (Histoire  patiantur,  judex   quidam   medius 

des  Gortds,  chap.  19.)    The  vague,  adesto,  ad  quem  a  Bege  proyocare, 

rhapsodical  tone   of   the   extract  ai    aliquem    leeserit,    isjurias<;^ue 

shows  it  to  be  altogether  unde-  arcere  si  quas  forsan  Beipub.  in- 

aerving  of  the  emphaos  laid  on  it;  tulerit,  jus  fasque  esto."    blancas, 

not  to  add  that  it  was  written  more  Commentarii,  p.  26. 

than  a  century  before  the  period  ^  ^  Such  instances  may  be  found 

when  the  Justicia   possessed  the  in  Zurita,  Analee,  tom.  iL  foL  385, 
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chafed  by  this  opposition,  procured  the  resignation  or 
deposition,  on  more  than  one  occasion^  of  the  obnoxious 
raagistrate.^^  But,  as  such  an  exercise  of  prerogative 
must  have  been  altogether  subversive  of  an  independent 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  it  was  provided  by  a 
statute  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  in  1442,  that  the  Justice 
should  continue  in  office  during  life,  removable  only,  on 
sufficient  cause,  by  the  king  and  the  cortes  united.^^ 

Several  provisions  were  enacted  in  order  to  secure  the 
nation  more  effectually  against  the  abuse  of  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  this  officer.  He  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
equestrian  order,  which,  as  intermediate  between  the  high 
nobility  and  the  people,  was  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
undue  partiality  to  either.  He  could  not  be  selected 
from  the  ricos  hombres,  since  this  class  was  exempted 
from  corporal  punishment,  while  the  Justice  was  made 
responsible  to  the  cortes  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  under  penalty  of  death.^^  As  this  supervision  of 
the  whole  legislature  was  foimd  unwieldy  in  practice,  it 
was  superseded,  after  various  modifications,  by  a  commis- 
sion  of  members  elected  from  each  one  of  the  four  estates, 
empowered  to  sit  every  year  in  Saragossa,  with  authority 
to  investigate  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Justice, 
and  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him.^* 


414. — Blancae,  Commentarii,  pp. 
109,  202-206,  214,  225.— When 
Ximenes  Cerdan,  the  independent 
Justice  of  John  L,  remoyea  certain 
citizens  from  the  prison  in  which 
they  had  been  nnlawfolly  confined 
by  the  king,  in  defiance  equally  of 
that  officers  im^rtunitiee  and  me- 
naces, the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa, 
says  Abarca,  came  out  in  a  b^y  to 
receive  him  on  his  return  to  the 
city,  and  greeted  him  as  the  de- 
fender of  their  ancient  and  natural 
liberties.  (Reyes  de  Axagon,  tom. 
L  fol.  155.)  So  openly  did  the 
Aragonese  support  their  magistrate 


in  the  boldest  ezeroiBe  of  bis 
authority. 

^  This  occurred  once  under  Peter 
m.,  and  twice  under  Alfonso  Y. 
(Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  iii.  fol.  255. — 
Blancas,  Gonmientarii,  pp.  174, 489, 
499.)  The  Justice  was  appointed 
by  the  king. 

^  Fueros  y  Observancias,  torn.  i. 
fol.  22. 

«  Ibib.,  foL  25. 

•*  Ibid.,  tom.  i  lib.  8,  tit  Ponun 
Inquisitionis  Officii  Just.  Arag.,  and 
tom.  ii.  fol.  37 — 41. — Blancas,  Ck>m- 
mentarii,  pp.  391— 399.— The  ex- 
amination wa0  conducted  in  the 
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The  Aragoiiese  writers  are  prodigal  of  their  encomiums 
on  the  pre-eminence  and  dignity  of  this  functionary, 
whose  office  might  seem,  indeed,  but  a  doubtful  expedient 
for  balancing  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  depending 
for  its  success  less  on  any  legal  powers  confided  to  it  than 
on  the  efficient  and  steady  support  of  public  opinion. 
Fortunately  the  Justice  of  Aragon  received  such  support, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  original  design  of  the 
institution  into  effect,  to  check  the  usurpations  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  to  control  the  license  of  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  A  series  of  learned  and  independent  magis- 
trates, by  the  weight  of  their  own  character,  gave  additional 
dignity  to  the  office.  The  people,  familiarized  with  the 
benignant  operation  of  the  law,  referred  to  peaceful  arbi- 
tration those  great  political  questions  which  in  other 
countries,  at  this  period,  must  have  been  settled  by  san- 
guinary revolution.^^  While,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
law  seemed  only  the  web  to  ensnare  the  weak,  the 
Aragonese  historians  could  exult  in  the  reflection  that  the 
fearless  administration  of  justice  in  their  land  "  protected 
the  weak  equally  with  the  strong,  the  foreigner  with  the 
native.*'     Well  might  their   legislature   assert  that  the 

first  instance  before  a  oonrt  of  four  his  History  of  Charles  Y.,  yol.  L 

inquisitors,  as  they  were  termed,  note  31. 

who,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  both  •*  Probably  no  nation  of  the 
sides,  reported  the  result  of  their  period  would  have  displayed  a  tem- 
examination  to  a  council  of  seven-  perance  similar  to  that  exhibited 
teen,  chosen  like  them  from  the  bv  the  Aragonese  at  the  beginning 
oortes,  from  whose  decision  there  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  1412 ; 
was  no  appeal.  No  lawyer  was  when  the  people,  haying  been  split 
admitted  mto  this  coundl,  lest  the  into  Mictions  oy  a  contested  suo- 
law  might  be  distorted  by  verbal  cession,  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute 
quibbles,  says  Blancas.  The  council,  to  a  committee  of  judges,  elected 
however,  was  aUowed  the  advice  of  equally  from  the  three  great  pro- 
two  of  the  profession.  They  voted  vinces  of  the  kingdom ;  who,  after 
by  ballot,  and  the  majority  decided,  an  examination  conducted  with  aR 
Such,  after  various  modifications,  the  forms  of  law,  and  on  the  same 
were  the  regulations  ultimately  equitable  principles  as  would  have 
adopted  in  1461,  or  rather  1467.  guided  tiie  determination  of  a  pri- 
Bobertson  appears  to  have  con-  vate  suit,  delivered  an  opimon, 
founded  the  council  of  seventeen  which  was  received  as  obligatory 
with  the  oourt  of  inquisition.    See  on  the  whole  nation. 
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value  of  their  liberties  more  than  counterbalanced  "the 
poverty  of  the  nation  and  the  sterility  of  their  soil."  ^^ 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  which,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  were  administered  independ- 
ently of  each  other  after  their  consolidation  into  one 
monarchy,  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of  Aragon.*^ 
No  institution,  however,  corresponding  in  its  functions 
with  that  of  the  Justicia,  seems  to  have  obtained  in  either .^^ 
Valencia,  which  had  derived  a  large  portion  of  its  primi- 
tive population,  after  the  conquest,  from  Aragon,  preserved 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  parent  kingdom,  and 
was  constantly  at  its  side  during  the  tempestuous  season 
of  the  Union.  The  Catalans  were  peculiarly  jealous  of 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  their  civil  institutions  wore 
a  more  democratical  aspect  than  those  of  aijy  other  of  the 
confederated  states ;  circumstances  which  led  to  important 
results  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  our  narrative.^^ 


M  See  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  8,  cap. 
29, — and  the  admirable  sentiments 
cited  by  Blancas  from  the  parlia- 
mentary acts  in  1451.  (Oommen- 
tarii,p.350.)  From  this  independent 
position  must  be  excepted,  indeed, 
the  lower  classes  of  the  ^asantry, 
who  seem  to  have  been  in  a  more 
abject  state  in  Aragon  than  in  most 
other  feudal  countnes.  "  Era  tan 
absolute  su  dominio  [of  tiieir  lords] 
que  podian  matar  con  hambre,  sed, 
y  fno  a  sus  yasallos  de  servi- 
dumbre."  (Asso  y  Manuel,  Insti- 
tuciones,  p.  40,  —  also  Blancas, 
Gommentarii,  p.  309.)  These  serfs 
extorted,  in  an  insurrection,  the 
recognition  of  certain  rights  fh>m 
their  masters,  on  condition  of  par- 
ing a  specific  tax;  whence  me 
name  villanoa  de  parada, 

^  Although  the  legislatures  of 
the  different  states  of  the  crown  of 
Aragon  were  never  luiited  in  ojlq 
body  when  convened  in  the  same 
town,  yet  they  were  so  averse  to  aU 
appearance  of  incorporation,  that 
tne  monarch  frequently  appointed 
for  the  places  of  meeting  three  dis- 


tinct  towns,  within  their  respective 
territories,  and  contiguous,  in  order 
that  he  might  pass  the  more  expe- 
ditiously £rom  one  to  the  other. 
See  Blancas,  Mode  de  proceder, 
cap.  4. 

^  It  is  indeed  true  that  Peter 
m.,  at  the  request  of  the  Yalen- 
eians,  appointed  an  Aragonese 
knight  Justice  of  that  kingdom, 
in  1283.  (Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  i. 
fol  281.)  But  we  find  no  further 
mention  of  this  officer,  or  of  the 
office.  Nor  have  I  met  with  any 
notice  of  it  in  the  details  of  the 
Yalencian  constitution,  compiled 
by  Capmany  from  various  writers. 
(Pr&ctica  y  Estilo,  pp.  161—208.) 
An  anecdote  of  Ximenes  Cerdan, 
recorded  by  Blancas  (Gommentarii, 
p.  214\  ma^r  lead  one  to  infer  that 
the  places  in  Valencia  which  re- 
ceived the  laws  of  Aragon  ac- 
knowledged the  jurisdiction  of  its 
Justicia. 

^  Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  Estilo, 
pp.  62— -214. — Capmany  nas  col- 
lected copious  materials,  from  a 
variety  of  authors,  for  the  parlia- 
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The  city  of  Barcelona,  which  originally  gave  its  name  to 
the  county  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  distinguished 
from  a  very  early  period  by  ample  municipal  privileges.^^ 
After  the  union  with  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
monarchs  of  the  latter  kingdom  extended  towards  it 
the  same  liberal  legislation ;  so  that,  by  the  thirteenth, 
Barcelona  had  reached  a  degree  of  commercial  prosperity 
rivalling  that  of  any  of  the  Italian  republics.  She  divided 
with  them  the  lucrative  commerce  with  Alexandria ;  and 
her  port,  thronged  with  foreigners  from  every  nation, 
became  a  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  spices,  drugs,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities  of 
the  East,  whence  they  were  diffused  over  the  interior  of 
Spain  and  the  European  continentJ^  Her  consuls,  and 
her  commercial  factories,  were  established  in  every  con- 
siderable  port  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe.72  The  natural  products  of  her  soil,  and  her 
various  domestic  fabrics,  supplied  her  with  abundant 
articles  of  export.     Fine   wool  was  imported  by  her  in 


mentaiy  history  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  scantiness  of  information 
he  was  able  to  glean  respecting 
Castile.  The  indifference  of  the 
Spanish  writers,  till  very  recenUy, 
to  the  constitutional  antiquities  of 
the  latter  kingdom,  so  much  more 
important  than  the  other  states  of 
the  Peninsula,  is  altogether  inex- 
plicable. 

'®  Corbera,  Cataluiia  iUustrada 
(N&poles,  1678),  Hb.  1,  a  17.— Pe- 
trus  de  Marca  cites  a  charter  of 
Baymond  Beren^r,  count  of  Bar- 
celona, to  the  city,  as  ancient  as 
1025,  confirming  its  former  privi- 
le^a  See  Morca  Hi8}>anica,  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus  (Parisiis,  1688), 
Apend.  no.  198. 

^  Navarrete,  Discurso  hi8t6rico, 
apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 
tom.  V.  pp.  81,  82,  112,  113.— Cap- 
many,  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  tom.  i. 
part  1,  pp.4,  8,  10,  11. 


^  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  part  1, 
cap.  2,  3. — ^^Capmany  has  given  a 
register  of  the  consuls,  and  of  the 
numerous  stations  at  which  they 
were  established  throughout  AMca 
and  Europe,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  (tom.  ii.  Apend. 
no.  23).  These  officers,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  discharged  much 
more  important  duties  than  at  the 
present  &y,  if  we  except  those  few 
residing  with  the  Barbary  powers. 
They  settled  the  disputes  arising 
between  their  countermen  in  the 
ports  where  they  were  established ; 
they  protected  the  trade  of  their 
own  nation  with  these  ports ;  and 
were  employed  in  adjusting  com- 
mercial relations,  treaties,  etc  In 
short,  they  filled  in  some  sort  the 
post  of  a  modem  ambassador,  or 
resident  minister,  at  a  period  when 
this  functionary  was  only  employed 
on  extraordinary  occasions. 
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considerable  quantities  from  England  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  returned  there  manufactured 
into  cloth ;  an  exchange  of  commodities  the  reverse  of  that 
existing  between  the  two  nations  at  the  present  day/* 
Barcelona  claims  the  merit  of  having  established  the  first 
bank  of  exchange  and  deposit  in  Europe,  in  1401 ;  it  was 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of 
her  own  citizens.  She  claims  the  glory,  too,  of  having 
compiled  the  most  ancient  written  code,  among  the 
modems,  of  maritime  law  now  extant,  digested  from  the 
usages  of  commercial  nations,  and  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  mercantile  jurisprudence  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.^* 

The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona,  as  the  result 
of  her  activity  and  enterprise,  was  evinced  by  her  numerous 
public  works,  her  docks,  arsenal,  warehouses,  exchange, 
hospitals,  and  other  constructions  of  general  utility. 
Strangers,  who  visited  Spain  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of  this  city,  its 
commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
and  public  squares  (a  virtue  by  no  means  usual  in  that 
day),  and  on  the  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs.7^ 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of 

n  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Com-  ConsvJado  dd  Mar  at  the  middle 

merce  (London,  1825),  vol.  i.  p.  655.  of  the  thirteenth  century,   under 

— ^The  woollen  manufacture  con-  James  I.    He  discusses  and  refutee 

stituted   the    principal    staple    of  the  claims  of  the  Pisans  to  pre- 

Barcelona    (Capmany,    Mem.    de  cedence  in  this  codification.     See 

Barcelona,  torn.  i.  p.  241).      The  his  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the 

English  sovereigns  encouraged  the  Costumbresmaritimasde  Barcelona. 

Catalan    traders    by    considerable  '*  Navagiero,  Viaggio,  fol.  3, — 

immunities  to  ft^uent  their  ports  L.  Marineo  styles    it  *'  the  most 

durine    the    fourteenth    century,  beautiful  city  he  had  ever  seen,  or, 

Macpherson,  ubi  supra,  pp.   502,  to   speak  more   correctly,  in    the 

551,588.  whole  world."    (Cosas  memorables, 

'*  Heeren,  Essai  sur  I'lnfluence  foL  18.)    Alfonso  V.,  in  one  of  his 

des  Oroisades,  traduit  par  Yillers  ordinances,  in  1438,  calls  it ''urbs 

S'aris,  1808),  p.   376. — Capmany,  venerabilis  in  egregiis  tempHs,  tuta 

enu  de  Barcelona,  tom.  i  p.  213,  ut  in  optimis,  piilchra  in  cseteris 

also  pp.  170—180. — ^Capmany  fixes  aedificiis,'*  etc.    Capmany,  Mem.  de 

the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Barcelona,  torn.  iL  Apend.  no.  13. 
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her  municipal  institutions.  Her  government  consisted  of 
a  senate  or  council  of  one  hundred,  and  a  body  of  regidoreB 
or  counsellors,  as  they  were  styled,  varying  at  times  from 
four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former  intrusted  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  latter  with  the  executive,  functions  of  adminis- 
tration. A  large  pmportion  of  these  bodies  were  selected 
from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics  of  the  city. 
They  were  invested  not  merely  with  municipal  authority, 
but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers;  superin- 
tended the  defence  of  the  city  in  time  of  war ;  provided  for 
the  security  of  trade ;  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any 
nation  who  might  violate  it ;  and  raised  and  appropriated 
the  public  moneys  for  the  construction  of  useful  works,  or 
the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  adventures  as  were 
too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual  enterprise.^^ 

The  counsellors,  who  presided  over  the  municipality, 
were  complimented  with  certain  honorary  privileges,  not 
even  accorded  to  the  nobility.  They  were  addressed  by 
the  title  of  moffnificos;  were  seated,  with  their  heads 
covered,  in  the  presence  of  royalty;  were  preceded  by 
mace-bearers,  or  lictors,  in  their  progress  through  the 
country ;  and  deputies  from  their  body  to  the  court  were 
admitted  on  the  footing  and  received  the  honours  of  foreign 
ambassadors.^^  These,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  plebeians, 
— merchants  and  mechanics.  Trade  never  was  esteemed 
a  degradation  in  Catalonia,  as  it  came  to  be  in  Castile.^^ 
The  professors  of  the  different  arts,  as  they  were  called, 
organized  into  guilds  or  companies,  constituted  so  many 
independent  associations,  whose  members  were  eligible  to 
the  highest  municipal  offices.     And  such  was  the  import- 

'*  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  ^^  Corbera,  Gatalofia  illustrada, 

Apend.  no.   24.  — The   senate   or  p.  84.— Capmany,  Mem.  de  Baroe- 

great   cotmcil,  though  styled  the  lona,  torn.  ii.  Apend.  no.  29. 

'*  one   hundred,"    seems   to   have  ^^  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona, 

fluctuated  at  different  times   be-  torn.  i.   part.  3,  p.  40, — ^tom.  iiL 

tween  that  number  and  double  its  part  2,  pp.  317,  318. 
amount 
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ance  attached  to  these  offices  that  the  nobility,  in  many  in- 
stances, resigning  the  privileges  of  their  rank, — a  necessary 
preliminary, — were  desirous  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
candidates  for  themJ^  One  cannot  but  observe  in  the 
peculiar  organization  of  this  little  commonwealth,  and  in 
the  equality  assumed  by  every  class  of  its  citizens,  a  close 
analogy  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Italian  republics,  which 
the  Catalans,  having  become  familiar  with  in  their  intimate 
conmiercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  may  have  adopted  as 
the  model  of  their  own. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the 
burghers  of  Barcelona,  and  indeed  of  Catalonia  in  general, 
which  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed 
a  haughty  independence  of  character  beyond  what  existed 
among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain ;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of 
maritime  adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient  not 
merely  of  oppression,  but  of  contradiction,  on  the  part  of 
their  sovereigns,  who  have  experienced  more  frequent 
and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  quarter  of  their 
dominions  than  from  every  other.  ®^  Navagiero,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  to  Spain,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  a  republican  himself,  was  so  struck  with 
what  he  deemed  the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelonians, 

^  Ibid.,  torn.  i.  part.  2,  p.  187, —  IV.,  twice  under  Charlee  n„  and 

torn.  ii.  Apend.  30. — Gapmany  says  twioe  under  Philip  Y.     This  last 

principal  nobleza;  yet  it  may  be  siege,  1713 — 14,  in  which  it  held 

presumed    that   much   the  larger  out  against  the  combined  forces  of 

proportion  of  these  noble  candidates  France  and  Spain  imder  Marshal 

for  office  was  drawn  from  the  in-  Berwick,  is  one  of  the  most  mem- 

ferior  class  of  the  priyileged  orders,  orable    events   in   the   eighteenth 

the   knights   and   hidalgos.      The  century.     An  interesting  account 

great  barons  of  Catalonia,  fortified  of  the  siege  may  be  found  in  Coxe's 

with    extensive    immunities    and  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of 

wealth,   lived  on  their  estates  in  the  House  of  Bourbon  (London, 

the  coimtry,  probably  little  relishing  1816),  voL  ii.  chap.  21.— The  late 

the  levelling  spiiit  of  the  burghers  monarch,  Ferdinand  Vll.,  also  had 

of  Barcelona.  occasion  to  feel  that  the  independent 

^  Barcelona   revolted   and  was  spirit  of  the  Catalans  did  not  oecome 

twice  besieged  by  the  royal  arms  extinct  with  their  ancient  oonsti- 

undeur  John  IL,  once  under  Philip  tution. 
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that  he  asserts,  *'  The  inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges 
that  the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over  them : 
their  liberty/'  he  adds,  **  should  rather  go  by  the  name  of 
license/'®^  One  example,  among  many,  may  be  given 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  their  most  in- 
considerable immunities. 

Ferdinand  the  First,  in  1416,  being  desirous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  on  his  coming 
to  the  throne,  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  certain  tax  or 
subsidy  customarily  paid  by  the  kings  of  Aragon  to  the 
city  of  Barcelona,  sent  for  the  president  of  the  council, 
John  Fiveller,  to  require  the  consent  of  that  body  to  this 
measure.  The  magistrate,  having  previously  advised  with 
his  colleagues,  determined  to  encounter  any  hazard,  says 
Zurita,  rather  than  compromise  the  rights  of  the  city.  He 
reminded  the  king  of  his  coronation  oath,  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  was  willing  so  soon  to  deviate  from  the  good 
usages  of  his  predecessors,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  and 
his  comrades  would  never  betray  the  liberties  intrusted  to 
them.  Ferdinand,  indignant  at  this  language,  ordered  the 
patriot  to  withdraw  into  another  apartment,  where  he 
remained  in  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  consequences  of 
his  temerity.  But  the  king  was  dissuaded  from  violent 
measures,  if  he  ever  contemplated  them,  by  the  represent- 
ation of  his  courtiers,  who  warned  him  not  to  reckon  too 
much  on  the  patience  of  the  people,  who  bore  small  affec- 
tion to  his  person,  from  t/ie  little  familiarity  with  which  he 
had  treated  them  in  comparison  with  their  preceding 
monarchs,  and  who  were  already  in  arms  to  protect  their 
magistrate.  In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  Ferdi- 
nand deemed  it  prudent  to  release  the  counsellor,  and 
withdrew  abruptly  from  the  city  on  the  ensuing  day, 
disgusted  at  the  ill  success  of  his  enterprise.^^ 

^  Tiaggio,  fol.  8.  torn.  iii.  lib.  12,  cap.  69.— The  king 

^  Abiuioa,    Beyes    de    Aragon,      tamed  his  back  on  the  magistrates, 

torn.  ii.  foL  183.— Zurita,  Anales,     who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
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The  Aragonese  monarchs  well  un^^erstood  the  value  of 
their  Catalan  dominions,  which  sustained  a  proportion  of 
the  public  burdens  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  both  the 
other  states  of  the  kingdom.^^  Notwithstanding  the  mor- 
tifications which  they  occasionally  experienced  from  this 
quarter,  therefore,  they  uniformly  extended  towards  it  the 
most  liberal  protection.  A  register  of  the  various  customs 
paid  in  the  ports  of  Catalonia,  compiled  in  1413,  under 
the  above-mentioned  Ferdinand,  exhibits  a  discriminating 
legislation,  extraordinary  in  an  age  when  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  financial  pohcy  were  so  little  understood.^*  Under 
James  the  First,  in  1227,  a  navigation  act,  limited  in  its 
application,  was  published,  and  another  under  Alfonso  the 
Fifth,  in  1454,  embracing  all  the  dominions  of  Aragon ; 
thus  preceding  by  some  centuries  the  celebrated  ordinance 
to  which  England  owes  so  much  of  her  commercial  gran- 
deur.®^ 

The  brisk  concussion  given  to  the  minds  of  the  Catalans 
in  the  busy  career  in  which  they  were  engaged  seems  to 
have  been  favourable  to  the  development  of  poetical  talent, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  in  Italy.  Catalonia  may 
divide  with  Provence  the  glory  of  being  the  region  where 
the  voice  of  song  was  first  awakened  in  modern  Europe. 
Whatever  may  be  the  relative  claims  of  the  two  countries 

him  on  learning  his  intention  of  torn.  i.  pp.  231,  232. 

quitting  the  city.     He  seems,  how-  *•  Idem,  tom,  i.  pp.  221,  234.— 

erer,  to  have  had  the  magnanimity  Capmanv  states  that  the  statute  of 

to  forgive,  perhaps  to  admire,  the  Alionso  V.  prohibited  "  aU  foreign 

independent  conduct  of  FiveUer;  ships  from  taking  cargoes  in  the 

for  at  his  death,  which  occurred  ports  of  his  dominions.^    (See  also 

very  soon  after,  we  find  this  citizen  Uolec.  DipL,  tom.  ii.  no.  187.)    The 

mentioned  as  one  of  his  executors,  object  of  this  law,  like  that  of  the 

See  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  British  Navigation  Act,  was  the 

torn.  ii.  Apend.  29.  encouragement    of     the    national 

**  The  taxes  were  assessed  in  the  marine.    It  deviated  far,  however, 

ratio  of  one-sixth  on  Valencia,  two-  from  the  sa^ious  policy  of  the 

sixths  on  Aragon,  and  three-sixths  latter,  which  unposed  no  reetiiction 

on  Catalonia.    See  Martel,  Forma  on  the  exportation  of  domestio  pro* 

de  celebrar  Cortes,  cap.  71.  duoe  to  foreign  countries,  exoept» 

^  See   the   items    specified    by  indeed,  its  own  colonies. 
Capmany,    Mbol    de    Barcelona, 
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to  precedence  in  this  respect,  ^^  it  is  certain  that  under  the 
family  of  Barcelona  the  Provencal  of  the  south  of  France 
reached  its  highest  perfection ;  and,  when  the  tempest  of 
persecution  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  fell 
on  the  lovely  valleys  of  that  unhappy  country,  its  minstrels 
found  a  hospitable  asylum  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  many  of  whom  not  only  protected,  but  cultivated 
the  gay  science  with  considerable  success.^^  Their  names 
have  descended  to  us,  as  well  as  those  of  less  illustrious 
troubadours,  whom  Petrarch  and  his  contemporaries  did 
not  disdain  to  imitate  ;^^  but  their  compositions,  for  the 
most  part,  lie  still  buried  in  those  cemeteries  of  the  intellect 
80  numerous  in  Spain,  and  call  loudly  for  the  diligence  of 
some  Sainte-Palaye  or  Raynouard  to  disinter  them.^* 

The  languishing  condition  of  the  poetic  art,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  induced  John  the  First,  who 


"  Andres,  Dell'  Origine,  de^  Pro- 
greesii  e  dello  Stato  attuale  d'ogni 
Letteratara  (Venezia,  1783),  part.  i. 
cap.  11. — ^Lampillas,  Saggio  sto- 
rioo-apologetico  della  Letteratura 
Spagnuola  ((^enova,  1778),  i>art.  L 
di8.  6,  sec.  7.— Andres  conjeotures, 
and  LampiUas  decides,  in  favour  of 
Catalonia.  ^rccuieacMn^o;  and  the 
latter  critic  the  worst  possible 
authority  on  aU  questions  of  na- 
tioniJpreference. 

^  Velazquez,  Orfgenes,  de  la 
Poesfa  Caetellana  (M4laga,  1797), 
pp.  20 — 22. — ^Andres,  Letteratura, 
part.  i.  cap.  11. — Alfbnso  II.,  Peter 
n.,  Peter  III.,  James  L,  Peter  IV., 
have  all  left  compositions  in  the 
Limousin  tongue  behind  them;  the 
three  former  in  verse,  the  two  latter 
.  in  prose,  setting  forth  the  history 
of  their  own  time.  For  a  particular 
account  of  their  respective  pro- 
ductions, see  Latassa  (Escritores 
Aragoneses,  tom.  i.  pp.  176 — 179, 
18d~189,  222,  224,  242—248,— 
tom.  ii  p.  28),  also  Lanuza  (His- 
torias  eclesi&sticas  y  seculares  de 
Aragon  (iSaragoza,  1622),  tom.  i. 
p.  653).   The  Ohroniole  ox  James  L 


is  particularly  esteemed  for  its 
fidelity. 

^  whether  Jordi  stole  from 
Petrarch,  or  Petrarch  from  Jordi, 
has  been  matter  of  hot  debate 
between  the  Spanish  and  French 
Uttetxiteurs.  Sanchez,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence,  can- 
didly decides  against  his  country- 
man. (Poesfu  Oastellancuf,  tom.  i 
pp.  81--84.)  A  competent  critic  in 
the  Betrospective  Beview  (No.  7, 
art.  2),  who  eiyoyed  the  advantage 
over  Sanchez  of  perusing  a  MS. 
copy  of  Jordi's  ori^nal  poem,  makes 
out  a  very  plausible  argument  in 
&vour  of  uie  originality  of  the 
Valencian  poet.  After  slu.,  as  the 
amount  stolen,  or,  to  speak  more 
reverently,  borrowed,  does  not 
exceed  half  a  dozen  lines,  it  is 
not  of  vital  importance  to  the 
remitation  of  either  poet. 

^  The  Abate  Andres  lamented, 
fifty  years  ago,  that  the  worms  and 
moths  should  be  allowed  to  revel 
amon^  the  precious  relics  of  ancient 
Gastihan  literature.  (Letteratura, 
tom.  ii.  p.  306.)  Have  their  revelli 
been  disturbed  yet  ? 
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mingled  somewhat  of  the  ridiculous  even  with  his  most 
respectable  tastes,  to  depute  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  king 
of  France,  requesting  that  a  commission  might  be  detached 
from  the  Floral  Academy  of  Toulouse,  into  Spain,  to  erect 
there  a  similar  institution.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  Consistory  of  Barcelona  was  organized  in  1390. 
The  kings  of  Aragon  endowed  it  with  funds,  and  with  a 
library  valuable  tor  that  day,  presiding  over  its  meetings  in 
person,  and  distributing  the  poetical  premiums  with  their 
own  hands.  During  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Martin,  this  establishment  fell  into  decay,  until  it  was 
again  revived,  on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  by 
the  celebrated  Henry,  marquis  of  Villena,  who  transplanted 
it  to  Tortosa.«<> 

The  marquis,  in  his  treatise  on  the  gaya  scienda^  de- 
tails with  becoming  gravity  the  pompous  ceremonial 
observed  in  his  academy  on  the  event  of  a  public  celebra- 
tion. The  topics  of  discussion  were  "  the  praises  of  the 
Virgin,  love,  arms,  and  other  good  usages."  The  per- 
formances of  the  candidates,  ''  inscribed  on  parchment  of 
various  colours,  richly  enamelled  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
beautifully  illuminated,"  were  publicly  recited,  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  solemn  oath  to  decide 
impartially  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art.  On  the 
delivery  of  the  verdict,  a  wreath  of  gold  was  deposited  on 
the  victorious  poem,  which  was  registered  in  the  academic 
archives;  and  the  fortunate  troubadour,  greeted  with  a 
magnificent  prize,  was  escorted  to  the  royal  palace  amid  a 
cortige  of  minstrelsy  and  chivalry ;  "  thus  manifesting  to 
the  world,*'  says  the  marquis,  "  the  superiority  which  God 
and  nature  have  assigned  to  genius  over  dulness."  ^^ 

The  influence  of  such  an  institution  in  awakening  a  poetic 

^  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Orfgenes  de  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn,  i  p.  ISd. — 

laLengoaEspaiiola  (Madrid,  1737},  Velazquez,  ^oesfa  Oastelfana,  pp. 

torn.  ii.  pp.  323, 324.'—Grescixnbem,  23,  24. 

lBtoriadellayolgarPoe6ia(Venezia,         "^Mayans   y   Siscar,  Oi(geiies» 

1731),  torn.  iL  p.  170.— Mariana,  torn.  iL  pp.  325— 327. 
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spirit  is  at  best  very  questionable.  Whatever  eflFect  an 
academy  may  have  in  stimulating  the  researches  of  sciencCj 
the  inspirations  of  genius  must  come  unbidden ; 


**  Adflata  est  nuxnine  quaado 
Jam  propiore  deL" 


The  Catalans,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ; 
for  they  suffered  the  Consistory  of  Tortosa  to  expire  with 
its  founder.  Somewhat  later,  in  1430,  was  established  the 
University  of  Barcelona,  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
municipality,  and  endowed  by  the  city  with  ample  funds 
for  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  law,  theology, 
medicine,  and  the  belles-lettres.  This  institution  survived 
until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.^* 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  long  after 
the  genuine  race  of  the  troubadours  had  passed  away,  the 
Provencal  or  Limousin  verse  was  carried  to  its  highest 
excellence  by  the  poets  of  Valencia.^*  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  any  one,  who  has  not  made  the  romance 
dialects  his  particular  study,  to  attempt  a  discriminating 
criticism  of  these  compositions,  so  much  of  the  merit  of 
which  necessarily  consists  in  the  almost  impalpable  beauties 
of  style  and  expression.  The  Spaniards/however,  applaud, 
in  the  verses  of  Ausias  Mafch,  the  same  musical  combina- 
tions of  sound,  and  the  same  tone  of  moral  melancholy, 
which  pervade  the  productions  of  Petrarch.^*  In  prose, 
too,  they  have   (to  borrow  the  words  of  Andres)  their 

**  Andres,  Letteratora,  torn.  iy.  the  Latin,  so  much  more  currently 

pp.  85,  86.  —  Capmany,  Mem.  de  studied  at  that  time,   and  of   so 

Barcelona,  tom.  ii.  Apend.  no.  16.  much   more   practical   anplication 

— ^There  were  thirty-two  chairs,  or  always  than  either  of  the  other 

professorships,  founded  and  main-  ancient  languages, 

tained  at  the  expense  of  the  city :  ^  The  Valendan,  "  the  sweetest 

six  of  theology;   six  of  jurispra-  and  most  graceful  of  the  Limousin 

denoe;    five  of  medicine;    six  of  dialects,"  says  Mayans  y  Siscar, 

philosophy ;  four  of  grammar;  one  0^;enes,  tom.  i.  p.  58. 

ol  rhetoric;  one  of  surgery;  one  of  ^Nicolas  Antonio,  Bibliotheoa 

anatomy;    one   of   ^brew,    and  Hispana  Vetus  (Matriti,  1788), torn, 

another  of  Greek.    It  is  sinffular  ii  p.   146.  —  Ajidres,  Letteratura, 

that  none  should  have  existed  for  tom.  iy.  p.  87. 
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Boccaccio  in  Martorell,  whose  fiction  of  "  Tirante  el  Blanco  " 
is  honoured  by  the  commendation  of  the  curate  in  Don 
Quixote,  as  "  the  best  book  in  the  world  of  the  kind,  since 
the  knights-errant  in  it  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die  quietly  in 
their  beds,  like  other  folk,  and  very  unlike  most  heroes  of 
romance/'  The  productions  of  these,  and  some  other  of 
their  distinguished  contemporaries,  obtained  a  general 
circulation  very  early  by  means  of  the  recently  invented 
art  of  printing,  and  subsequently  passed  into  repeated 
editions.^*  But  their  language  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  literature.  On  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  dialect  of  the  former 
became  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  Muses.  The  beautiful 
Provencal,  once  more  rich  and  melodious  than  any  other 
idiom  in  the  Peninsula,  was  abandoned  as  a  patois  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Catalans,  who,  with  the  language,  may 
boast  that  they  also  have  inherited  the  noble  principles  of 
freedom  which  distinguished  their  ancestors. 

*  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  (ed.  20—24. — Capmany,  Mem.  de  Bar- 

de  Pellicer,  Madrid,  1787),  torn.  i.  celona,  torn.  li.  Apend.  no.  5).  Some 

p.  62. — Mendez,  Tjrpograpma  Espa-  extracts  and  pertinent  criticisms  on 

ftola  (Madrid,  1796),  pp.  72 — 75. —  their  productions  may  be  found  by 
Andres,  Lotteratuiu,  ubi  supra. —    .  the  English  reader  in  the  Betro- 

Pellicer  seems  to  take  Martorell's  spective  Review.     (No.  7,  art.  2.) 

word  in  good  earnest,  that  his  book  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 

is  only  a  version  from  the  Castilian.  has  not  redeemed  his  pledge  of  con- 

The  names  of  some  of  the  most  tinning  his  notices  to  the  Oastilian 

noted  troubadours  are  coUected  by  era  of  Spanish  poetry. 
Velazquez,  Foesfa  Castellana  (pp. 


The  influence  of  free  institutions  in  Ara^n  is  perceptible  in  the  familiarity 
displayed  by  its  writers  with  public  affairs,  and  in  the  freedom  with  which 
they  have  discussed  the  organization  and  general  economy  of  its  govern- 
ment. The  creation  of  the  office  of  national  chronicler,  under  Charles  Y., 
gave  wider  scope  to  the  development  of  historic  talent.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  historiographers  was  Jerome  Blancas,  several  of 
whose  productions,  as  the  "  Coronaciones  de  los  Beyes,"  *'  Modo  de  pro- 
ceder  en  Cortes,*'  and  "  Commentarii  Berum  Aragonensium,"  especially 
the  last,  have  been  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  preceding  section.  This 
work  presents  a  view  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  particularly 
of  the  office  of  the  Justida,  with  their  peculiar  functions  and  privileges. 
The  author,  omitting  Uie  usual  details  of  history,  has  devoted  nimself  to 
the  illustration  of  Uie  constitutional  antiquities  of  his  country,  in  the 
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execution  of  wliich  lie  has  shown  a  sagacity  and  erudition  equally  pro- 
found. His  sentiments  breathe  a  generous  love  of  freedom,  which  one 
-would  scarcely  suppose  to  have  existed,  and  still  less  to  have  been  promul- 
gated, under  Philip  IL  His  style  is  distinguished  by  the  purity  and  even 
elegance  of  its  latinity.  The  first  edition,  beine  that  which  I  have  used, 
appeared  in  1588,  in  folio,  at  Saragossa,  executed  with  much  tyix)graphical. 
beauty.  The  work  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  Schottus's  '  *  Hispania 
niustrata." — ^Blancas,  after  having  held  his  office  for  ten  years,  died  in 
his  native  city  of  Saragossa,  in  1590. 

Jerome  Miotel,  from  whose  little  treatise,  "Forma  de  celebrar  Oortes," 
I  have  also  liberally  cited,  was  appointed  public  historiographer  in  1597. 
His  continuation  of  Zurita's  Annals,  which  he  left  tmpublished  at  his 
decease,  was  never  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  press,  oecause,  says  his 
biographer,  TJztarroz,  verdadei  laatiman;  a  reason  as  creditable  to  the 
author  as  disgraceful  to  the  government. 

Athird  writer,  and  the  one  chiefly  relied  on  for  the  account  of  Catalonia, 
is  Don  Antonio  Capmany.  His  "Memorias  hi8t6rica8  de  Barcelona" 
(5  tom.  4to,  Madrid,  1779—1792)  may  be  thought  somewhat  too  discursive 
and  circumstantial  for  his  subject ;  but  it  is  Imrdly  rijp;ht  to  quarrel  with 
information  so  rare  and  painfully  collected ;  the  sin  of  exuberance  at  any 
rate  is  much  less  frequent,  and  more  easily  corrected,  than  that  of  sterility. 
His  work  is  a  vast  repertory  of  facts  relating  to  the  commerce,  manu- 
factures, general  policy,  and  public  prosperity,  not  only  of  Barcelona,  but 
of  Catalonia.  It  is  written  with  an  independent  and  hberal  spirit,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  as  affording  the  best  commentanr  on  the  genius  of  the 
institutions  which  he  celebrates. — Capmany  closed  his  useful  labours  at 
Madrid,  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  interestinjg:  character  of  the  Aragonese  constitu- 
tion, and  the  amplitude  of  materials  for  its  history,  the  subject  has  been 
hitherto  neglected,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  continental  writers.  Bobert- 
son  and  Hallam,  moro  especially  the  latter,  have  given  such  a  view  of 
its  prominent  features  to  the  English  reader  as  must,  I  fear,  deprive  the 
sketch  which  I  have  attempted,  m  a  great  degree,  of  novel^.  To  these 
names  must  now  be  added  that  of  the  author  of  the  *'  History  of  8pain 
and  Portugal"  (Cabinet  Cyclop8Bdia},  whose  work,  published  since  the 
preceding  pages  were  written,  con  tarns  much  curious  and  learned  dis- 
miisition  on  the  early  jurisprudence  and  municipal  institutionB  of  both 
Castile  and  Aragon. 
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PART  FIRST. 

1406—1492. 

The  fbbiod  when  the  diffsbent  kingdoms  of  spain  webe 
fibst  x7nited  undeb  one  monarcht^  and  a  thobough  befobm 
was  intboduced  into  theib  intbbnal  administbation;  ob 
the  pebiod  exhibiting  most  fully  the  dome8ti0  policy  of 
lebdinani)  and  isabella. 
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CHAPTER  L 

STATE   OP   CASTILB   AT  THE   BIRTH   Ot   ISABELLA. ^EEIOR 

OF   JOHN    II.   OF   CASTILE. 

1406—1454. 

fievolution  of  Trastamara. — ^Accession  of  John  n. — ^Bise  of  Alyaro  de 
Ltma.— Jealousy  of  the  Noblee. — Oppression  of  the  Commons. — ^Its 
Consequences. — Early  Literature  of  Castile. — Its  Encouragement  under 
John  IL — Decline  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. — His  Fall. — Death  of  John  JL— 
Birth  of  Isabella. 

The  fierce  civil  feuds  which  preceded  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Trastamara  in  1368  were.as  fatal  to  the  nobility 
of  Castile  as  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  scarcely  a  family  of  note  which  had  not 
poured  out  its  blood  on  the  field  or  the  scafibld.  The  in^ 
fluence  of  the  aristocracy  was,  of  course,  much  diminished 
with  its  numbers.  The  long  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
which  a  disputed  succession  entailed  on  the  country,  were 
almost  equdly  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
who  was  willing  to  buoy  up  his  tottering  title  by  the  most 
liberal  concession  of  privileges  to  the  people.  Thus  the 
commons  rose  in  proportion  as  the  crown  and  the  privileged 
orders  descended  in  the  scale;  and,  when  the  claims  of  the 
several  competitors  for  the  throne  were  finally  extinguished, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  secured,  by  the 
union  of  Henry  the  Third  with  Catharine  of  Lancaster  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  third  estate  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  political  con- 
sequence which  it  ever  reached  in  Castile. 

The  healthful  action  of  the  body  politic,  during  the  long 
interval  of  peace  that  followed  this  auspicious  union,  en- 
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abled  it  to  repair  the  strength  which  had  been  wasted  in 
its  murderous  civil  contests.  The  ancient  channels  of 
commerce  were  again  opened ;  various  new  manufactures 
were  introduced,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  perfection ;  ^ 
wealth,  with  its  usual  concomitants,  elegance  and  comfort, 
flowed  in  apace ;  and  the  nation  promised  itself  a  long 
career  of  prosperity  under  a  monarch  who  respected  the 
laws  in  his  own  person  and  administered  them  with  vigour. 
All  these  fair  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  premature  death 
of  Henry  the  Third,  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  The  crown  devolved  on  his  son  John  the 
Second,  then  a  minor,  whose  reign  was  one  of  the  longest 
and  the  most  disastrous  in  the  Castilian  annals.^  As  it  was 
that,  however,  which  gave  birth  to  Isabella,  the  illustrious 
subject  of  our  narrative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  its 
principal  features  under  review,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  her  government* 

The  wise  administration  of  the  regency,  during  a  long 
minority,  postponed  the  season  of  calamity ;  and,  when  it 
at  length  arrived,  it  was  concealed  for  some  time  from  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  by  the  pomp  and  brilliant  festivities 
which  distinguished  the  court  of  the  young  monarch. 
His  indisposition,  if  not  incapacity,  for  business,  however, 
gradually  became  manifest;  and,  while  he  resigned  himself 
without  reserve  to  pleasures,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
were  not  un&equently  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  character, 
he  abandoned  the  government  of  his*kingdom  to  the  control 
of  favourites. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  constable  of  Castile.  This 
remarkable  person,  the  illegitimate  descendant  of  a  noble 
house  in  Aragon,  was  introduced  very  early  as  a  page  into 
the  royal  household,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 

^  Bempere  y  Ghiarinos,  Historia     la  Aoademia  (Madrid,  178a),  pas- 
del  Luxo»  torn.  i.  p.  171.  sim.— Cronica  de  Juan  n.(Yaloziciai 
s  Cr6mca  de  Enrique  IH,  ed.  de     1779),  p.  6. 
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by  his  amiable  manners  and  personal  accomplishments. 
He  could  ride,  fence,  dance,  sing,  if  we  may  credit  his 
loyal  biographer,  better  than  any  other  cavalier  in  the 
court ;  while  his  proficiency  in  music  and  poetry  recom- 
mended him  most  eflTectually  to  the  favour  of  the  monarch, 
who  professed  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  both.  With  these 
showy  qualities,  Alvaro  de  Lima  united  others  of  a  more 
dangerous  complexion.  His  insinuating  address  easily 
conciliated  confidence,  and  enabled  him  to  master  the 
motives  of  others,  while  his  own  were  masked  by  con- 
summate dissimidation.  He  was  as  fearless  in  executing 
his  ambitious  schemes  as  he  was  cautious  in  devising  them. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  application  to  business,  so  that 
John,  whose  aversion  to  it  we  have  noticed,  willingly  re- 
posed on  him  the  whole  burden  of  government.  The 
king,  it  was  said,  only  signed,  while  the  constable  dictated 
and  executed.  He  was  the  only  channel  of  promotion  to 
public  office^  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  As  his 
cupidity  was  insatiable,  he  perverted  the  great  trust  con- 
fided to  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  principal  posts  in  the 
government  for  himself  or  his  kindred,  and  at  his  death  is 
said  to  have  lefl  a  larger  amount  of  treasure  than  was 
possessed  by  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  He 
afiected  a  magnificence  of  state  corresponding  with  his 
elevated  rank.  The  most  considerable  grandees  in  Castile 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  their  sons,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  educated  in  his  family.  When  he  rode 
abroad  he  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
knights  and  nobles,  which  left  his  sovereign's  court  com- 
paratively deserted ;  so  that  royalty  might  be  said  on  all 
occasions,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  superior  splendours  of  its  satellite.^    The  history  of 

*  Cr6iiica  de  Alvaro  de  Lnna,  ed.  33,  34. — Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon, 

de  la  Academia  (Madrid,  1784],  tit  en  Anales  hist6rico8,  torn.  i.   fol. 

3, 5, 68,  74. — Guzman,  Oeneradones  227. — Cr6nica  de  Juan  11.,  pasaim. 

7  Semblanzas  (Madrid,  1775),  cap.  — ^He   possessed  sixty  towns  and 
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this  man  may  remind  the  English  reader  of  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  character,  and 
still  more  in  his  extraordinary  fortunes. 

It  may  easily  be  beheved  that  the  haughty  aristocracy 
of  Castile  would  ill  brook  this  exaltation  of  an  individual 
so  inferior  to  them  in  birth,  and  who  withal  did  not  wear 
his  honours  with  exemplary  meekness.  John's  blind 
partiahty  for  his  favourite  is  the  key  to  all  the  troubles 
which  agitated  the  kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  reign.  The  disgusted  nobles  organized  confederacies 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  minister.  The  whole 
nation  took  sides  in  this  unhappy  struggle.  The  heats  of 
civil  discord  were  still  further  heightened  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  which,  descended  from 
a  common  stock  with  that  of  Castile,  was  proprietor  of 
large  estates  in  the  latter  country.  The  wretched  monarch 
beheld  even  his  own  son  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  en- 
listed in  the  opposite  faction,  and  saw  himself  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  shedding  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Olmedo.  Still  the  address,  or  the  good 
fortune,  of  the  constable  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies;  and,  although  he  was  obliged  occasionally  to 
yield  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  withdraw  a  while 
from  the  court,  he- was  soon  recalled  and  reinstated  in  all 
his  former  dignities.  This  melancholy  infatuation  of  the 
king  is  imputed  by  the  writers  of  that  age  to  sorcery  on 
the  part  of  the  favourite.*  But  the  only  witchcraft  which 
he  used  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  strong  mind  over  a 
weak  one. 

fortresses,  and  kept  three  thousand  lo  one   oon   ma^or  maraviUa    se 

lances  constantly  in  pay.    Oviedo,  puede  decir  ^  oir,  que  aun  en  los 

Quincuagenas,  ilS.  autos  naturales  se  ai<5  asi  &  la  or- 

^  Guzman,  Generaciones,  cap.  33.  denanza  del  condestable,  que  sey- 

— OnSnioa  de  Don  Juan  IL,  p.  491,  endo  61  mozo  bien  complexionado, 

et  alibi. — His  complaisance  tor  the  6  teniendo  4  la  reyna  su  muger 

favourite,  indeed,  must  be  admitted,  moza  y  hermosa,  si  el  oondestable 

if  we  believe  Guzman,  to  have  been  se  lo  conti'adixiese,  no  iria  4  dormir 

of  a  mo«t  extraordinary  kind:  ** E  isa  cama  della."    Ubi  supra. 
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Daring  this  long-protracted  anarchy,  the  people  lost 
whatever  they  had  gained  in  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
By  the  advice  of  his  minister,  who  seems  tohave  possessed 
a  full  measure  of  the  insolence  so  usual  with  persons  sud- 
denly advanced  fi-om  low  to  elevated  station,  the  king  not 
only  abandoned  the  constitutional  policy  of  his  predecessors 
in  regard  to  the  commons,  but  entered  on  the  most  arbitrary 
and  systematic  violation  of  their  rights.  Their  deputies 
were  excluded  from  the  privy  council,  or  lost  all  influence 
in  it.  Attempts  were  made  to  impose  taxes  without  the 
legislative  sanction.  The  municipal  territories  were  alien- 
ated, and  lavished  on  the  royal  minions.  The  freedom  of 
elections  was  invaded,  and  delegates  to  cortes  were  fre- 
quently nominated  by  the  crown ;  and,  to  complete  the 
iniquitous  scheme  of  oppression,  pragmaticas^  or  royal 
proclamations,  were  issued,  containing  provisions  repugnant 
to  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  land,  and  ai&rming  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  legis- 
late for  his  subjects.^  The  commons,  indeed,  when 
assembled  in  cortes,  stoutly  resisted  the  assumption  of 
such  unconstitutional  powers  by  the  crown,  and  compelled 
the  prince  not  only  to  revoke  his  pretensions,  but  to 
accompany  his  revocation  with  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessions.^ They  even  ventured  so  far,  during  this  reign, 
as  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household ;  ^  and 
their  language  to  the  throne  on  all  these  occasions,  though 
temperate  and  loyal,  breathed  a  generous  spirit  of  patriot- 

*  Marina,  Teoifa,  torn.  i.  cap.  20,  riRht  of  the  oommons  to  be  oon- 
— ^tom.  ii  pp.  216,  390,  391,— torn,  suited  on  aU  important  matters : 
liL  part  2,  no.  4.-~0apmany,  Pr6o-  "  Porque  en  los  heohoe  arduos  de 
tica  y  Estilo,  pp.  234,  235.~3em-  nuestros  reynos  es  neoessario  con- 
pere,  Histoire  des  Ocnrt^  oh.  IS,  sejo  de  nuestros  subditos,  y  natur- 
24.  ales,  especioUrMnte  de  loeprocuradorea 

*  Several  of  this  prince's  laws  for  de  las  nueetrae  ciudades,  viUa$t  y 
redzesfling  tiie  aUeged  grieranoes  lugare$  de  loe  nueUroi  reynos.*'  It 
are  incorporated  in  the  great  code  was  much  easier  to  extort  good 
of  FhiUp  n.  (Beoopilacion  de  las  laws  from  this  monarch  than  to 
Leyes  (Madrid,  1640),  lib.  6,  tit.  7,  enforce  them. 

leyes  5,  7, 2),  which  declares,  in  the        ^  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espafia, 
most    unequivocal   language,   the     torn.  ii.  p.  299. 
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ism,  evincing  a  perfect  consciousness  of  their  own  rights, 
and  a  steady  determination  to  maintain  them.® 

Alas !  what  could  such  resolution  avail,  in  this  season  of 
misrule,  against  the  intrigues  of  a  cunning  and  profligate 
minister,  unsupported,  too,  as  the  commons  were,  by  any 
sympathy  or  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the  state!  A  scheme  was  devised  for  bringing  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  more  effectually  within 
the  control  of  the  crown,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
its  constituents.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the 
Introduction,  that  a  great  irregularity  prevailed  in  Castile, 
as  to  the  number  of  cities  which,  at  different  times,  exercised 
the  right  of  representation.  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  deputation  from  this  order  had  been  uncommonly  full. 
The  king,  however,  availing  himself  of  this  indeterminate, 
ness,  caused  writs  to  be  issued  to  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  towns  which  had  usually  enjoyed  the  privilege. 
Some  of  those  that  were  excluded,  indignantly,  though 
ineffectually,  remonstrated  against  this  abuse.  Others, 
previously  despoiled  of  their  possessions  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  crown,  or  impoverished  by  the  disastrous  feuds  into 
which  the  country  had  been  thrown,  acquiesced  in  the 
measure  from  motives  of  economy.  From  the  same  mis- 
taken policy,  several  cities,  again,  as  Burgos,  Toledo,  and 
others,  petitioned  the  sovereign  to  defray  the  charges  of 
their  representatives  from  the  royal  treasury ;  a  most  ill- 
advised  parsimony,  which  suggested  to  the  crown  a  plausible 
pretext  for  the  new  system  of  exclusion.  In  this  manner 
the  Castilian  cortes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  occasional 
fluctuations,  had  exhibited  during  the  preceding  centuiy 
what  might  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  was  gradually  reduced,  during  the  reigns 
of  John  the  Second  and  his  son  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  the 
deputations  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities.     And  to 

*  Marina,  TeoHa,  nbi  sapnw 
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this  number,  with  slight  variation,  it  has  been  restricted 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  revolutionary  movements 
in  that  kingdom.^ 

The  non-represented  were  required  to  transmit  their 
instructions  to  the  deputies  of  the  privileged  cities.  Thus 
Salamanca  appeared  in  behalf  of  five  hundred  towns  and 
fourteen  hundred  villages ;  and  the  populous  province  of 
Galicia  was  represented  by  the  little  town  of  Zamora,  which 
is  not  even  included  within  its  geographical  limits.^^  The 
privilege  of  a  voice  in  cortes,  as  it  was  called,  came  at 
length  to  be  prized  so  highly  by  the  favoured  cities,  that 
when,  in  1506,  some  of  those  which  were  excluded  solicited 
the  restitution  of  their  ancient  rights,  their  petition  was 
opposed  by  the  former  on  the  impudent  pretence  that  "  the 
right  of  deputation  had  been  reserved  by  ancient  law  and 
usage  to  only  eighteen  cities  of  the  realm/' ^^  In  this 
short-sighted  and  most  unhappy  policy,  we  see  the  opera- 
tion of  those  local  jealousies  and  estrangements  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  the  Introduction.  But  although  the 
cortes,  thus  reduced  in  numbers,  necessarily  lost  much  of 
its  weight,  it  still  maintained  a  bold  front  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  crown.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that 
any  attempt  was  made  under  John  the  Second,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, to  corrupt  its  members,  or  to  control  the  freedom  of 
debate ;  although  such  a  proceeding  is  not  improbable,  as 
altogether  conformable  to  their  ordinary  policy,  and  as  the 
natural  result  of  their  preliminary  measures.  But,  however 
true  the  deputies  continued  to  themselves  and  to  those  who 
sent  them,  it  is  evident  that  so  limited  and  partial  a  selec- 
tion no  longer  afforded  a  representation  of  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country.     Their  necessarily  imperfect  acquaint- 

'  Capmany,  Pr&ctica  y  Eetilo,  p.  the  crown,  at  an  expense  of  S0,000 

22S.  —  Sempere,  Hist  des  Cortds,  ducats. 

chap.  19.— Marina,  TeoHa,  part.  1,  ^  Capmany,  Pr^otica  y  Estilo,  p. 

cap.  16.— In  1656,  the  city  of  Pa-  230. —Sempere,  Hist,  dee   Cortte, 

lencia  was  content  to  repurchase  its  chap.  19. 

ancient  right  of  representation  from  ^  Marina,  Teorfa,  tom.  L  p.  161. 
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ance  with  the  principles  or  even  wishes  of  their  widely 
scattered  constituents,  in  an  age  when  knowledge  was  not 
circulated  on  the  thousand  wings  of  the  press,  as  in  our 
day,  must  have  left  them  oftentimes  in  painful  uncertainty, 
and  deprived  them  of  the  cheering  support  of  public 
opinion.  The  voice  of  remonstrance,  which  derives  such 
confidence  from  numbers,  would  hardly  now  be  raised  in 
their  deserted  halls  with  the  same  frequency  or  energy  as 
before ;  and,  however  the  representatives  of  that  day  might 
maintain  their  integrity  uncorrupted,  yet,  as  every  facility 
was  afforded  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  the  time 
might  come  when  venality  wonld  prove  stronger  than 
principle,  and  the  unworthy  patriot  be  tempted  to  sacrifice 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Thus  early  was  the 
fair  dawn  of  freedom  overcast,  which  opened  in  Castile 
under  more  brilliant  auspices,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 

While  the  reign  of  John  the  Second  is  so  deservedly 
odious  in  a  political  view,  in  a  literary  it  may  be  inscribed 
with  what  Giovio  calls  "  the  golden  pen  of  history."  It 
was  an  epoch  in  the  Castilian,  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  in  French  literature,  dis- 
tinguished not  so  much  by  any  production  of  extraordinary 
genius  as  by  the  effort  made  for  the  introduction  of  an 
elegant  culture,  by  conducting  it  on  more  scientific 
principles  than  had  been  hitherto  known.  The  early 
literature  of  Castile  could  boast  of  the  "  Poem  of  the  Cid,*' 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  performance  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  enriched,  moreover,  with  other 
elaborate  compositions,  displaying  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
buoyant  fancy,  or  of  sensibility  to  external  beauty,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  delightful  romantic  ballads,  which  seemed 
to  spring  up  spontaneously  in  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
like  the  natural  wild  flowers  of  the  soil.  But  the  unaffected 
beauties  of  sentiment,  which  seem « rather  the  result  of 
accident  than  design,  were  dearly  pm*chased,  in  the  more 
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extended  pieces,  at  the  expense  of  such  a  crude  mass  of 
grotesque  and  undigested  verse  as  shows  an  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  principles  of  the  art.^^ 

The  profession  of  letters  itself  was  held  in  little  repute 
by  the  higher  orders  of  the  nation,  who  were  altogether 
untinctured  with  liberal  learning.  While  the  nobles  of 
the  sister  kingdom  of  Aragon,  assembled  in  their  poetic 
courts,  in  imitation  of  their  ProvenQal  neighbours,  vied 
with  each  other  in  lays  of  love  and  chivalry,  those  of 
Castile  disdained  these  effeminate  pleasures  as  unworthy  of 
the  profession  of  arms,  the  only  one  of  any  estimation  in 
their  eyes.  The  benignant  influence  of  John  was  per- 
ceptible in  softening  this  ferocious  temper.  He  was  himself 
sufflciently  accomplished,  for  a  king,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  aversion  to  business,  manifested,  as  has  been  noticed,  a 
Uvely  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  He  was  fond  of 
books,  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  faciUty,  composed 
verses,  and  condescended  occasionally  to  correct  those  of 
his  loving  subjects.^^  Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  his 
criticisms,  that  of  his  example  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
courtiers,  with  the  quick  scent  for  their  own  interest  which 
distinguishes  the  tribe  in  every  country,  soon  turned  their 
attention  to  the  same  polite  studies ;  ^^  and  thus  Castilian 
poetry  received  very  early  the  courtly  stamp  which  con- 
tinued its  prominent  characteristic  down  to  the  age  of  its 
meridian  glory. 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  noble  savans  was 
Henry,   marquis  of  Villena,   descended  from  the  royal 

^  See  the  ample  ooUections  of  was  conrtier  enough  to  adopt. 
Sanchez,  **  Poesfas  Castellanas  an-         ^^  Velazquez,    Oiigenes     de    la 

teriores   al   Siglo   XY."    4  torn.,  Poeela  OasteUana  (Malaga,  1797), 

Madrid,  177^—1790.  p.  46.— Sanchez,  Poerfaa  CasteUa- 

"  Guzman,    Gheneraciones,    cap.  nas,  torn.  i.  p.  10. — "The  Gancio- 

33.— Ghnnez  de  Gibdareal,  Centon  neroe  genemee,  in  print  and  in 

epistolario  (Madrid,  1776),  epist.  20,  manuscript,"  says  Sanchez,  *<  show 

49. — Gibdareal  has  given  us  a  speci-  the  great  number  of  dukes,  counts, 

men  of  this  royal  eritidsm,  which  marquises,  and  other  nobles  who 

Juan  de  Mena,  the  subject  of  it,  cultivated  this  arV* 
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houses  of  Castile  and  Aragon,^^  but  more  illustrious,  as 
one  of  his  countrymen  has  observed,  by  his  talents  and 
attainments  than  by  his  birth.  His  whole  life  was  con- 
secrated to  letters,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  specimen  of  his  poetry, 
although  much  lauded  by  his  contemporaries,^^  has  come 
down  to  us.^^  He  translated  Dante's  "  CSommedia  "  into 
prose,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  example  of  a 
version  of  the  ^neid  into  a  modem  language.^®  He 
laboured  assiduously  to  introduce  a  more  cultivated  taste 
among  his  countrymen,  and  his  little  treatise  on  the  gaya 
Bciencia,  as  the  divine  art  was  then  called,  in  which  he 
gives  an  historical  and  critical  view  of  the  poetical  C!on- 
sistory  of  Barcelona,  is  the  first  approximation,  however 
faint,  to  an  Art  of  Poetry  in  the  Castilian  tongue.^®  The 
exclusiveness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
and  especially   astronomy,  to  the   utter   neglect  of  his 


^  He  was  the  grandBOii,  not,  as 
Sanchez  supposes  (torn.  L  p.  15], 
the  son,  of  Alonso  de  YiUena,  the 
first  marquis  as  weU  as  constable 
created  in  Castile,  descended  from 
James  II.  of  Aragon.  (See  Dor- 
mer, Enmiendas  y  Adveitencias  de 
Zurita  (Zaragoza,  1683),  pp.  371— 
376.)  His  mother  was  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Henry  IC  of 
Castile.  UiiEman,  Oeneraciones, 
cap.  28. — Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Mo- 
narquia  de  Espafia  (Madrid,  1770), 
tom.  L  pp.  203,  339. 

u  Guzman,  Generaciones,  cap. 
28. — Juan  de  Mena  introduces  Yu- 
lena  into  his  "  Laberinto,*'  in  an 
agreeable  stanza,  which  has  some- 
tBng  of  the  mannerism  of  Dante : 

*'Aquel   daro  padze  aquel  dulce 

fuante 
aquel  que  en  el  castolo  monte  re- 

suena    • 
es  don  Enrique  Sefior  de  YiUena 
honrra  de  Espaika  y  del  siglo  pre- 

sente,"  etio. 
Juan  deMena,  Obra8(AlcaU,  1566), 
ibLlSS. 


'^  The  recent  Castilian  translators 
of  Bouterwek's  History  of  Spanish 
Literature  have  fallen  mto  an  error 
in  imputing  the  beautiful  cana'on 
of  the  **  Querella  de  Amor  "  to  Yil- 
lena.  It  was  composed  by  the 
marquis  of  Santillana.  (Bouterwek, 
Historia  de  la  Literatura  Espanola, 
traducida  por  Cortina  y  Hugalde  y 
Mollinedo  (Madrid,  1829),  p.  196, 
and  Sanchez,  Poeeias  Castellanas, 
tom.  I  pn.  38,  143.)— The  mistake 
into  whicn  Nicolas  Antonio  had  also 
fallen,  in  supposing  Yillena's  '*  Tra- 
bajos  de  Hercules  "written  in  yerse, 
has  been  subsequently  corrected  by 
his  learned  commentator  Bayer. 
See  Nicolas  Antonio,  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Yetus,  tom.  ii.  p.  222, 
nota. 

^  Yelazquez,  Origenes  de  la 
Poesia  Castelltuia,  p.  45. — ^Bouter- 
wek, Literatura  Espa&ola,  trad,  de 
Cortina  y  Mollinedo,  nota  S. 

^  See  an  abstract  of  it  in  Mayans 
y  Siscar,  Origenes  de  la  Lengoa 
Espa&ola,  torn.  iL  pp.  321  et  seq* 
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temporal  concerns,  led  the  wits  of  that  day  to  remark  that 
"  he  knew  much  of  heaven,  and  nothing  of  earth."  He 
paid  the  usual  penalty  of  such  indifference  to  worldly 
weal,  by  seeing  himself  eventually  stripped  of  his  lordly 
possessions,  and  reduced,  at  the  close  of  Ufe,  to  extreme 
poverty .2^  His  secluded  habits  brought  on  him  the  appal« 
ling  imputation  of  necromancy.  A  scene  took  place  at 
his  death,  in  1434,  which  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  a  similar 
adventure  to  Cervantes.  The  king  commissioned  his  son's 
preceptor.  Brother  Lope  de  Barrientos,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Cuenca,  to  examine  the  valuable  library  of  the  deceased ; 
and  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  consigned  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  of  it  to  the  flames,  as  savouring  too  strongly  of 
the  black  art.  The  Bachelor  Gibdareal,  the  confidential 
physician  of  John  the  Second,  in  a  lively  letter  on  this 
occurrence  to  the  poet  John  de  Mena,  remarks  that "  some 
would  fain  get  the  reputation  of  saints  by  making  others 
necromancers  ;  *'  and  requests  his  friend  "  to  allow  him  to 
soUcit,  in  his  behalf,  some  of  the  surviving  volumes  from 
the  king,  that  in  this  way  the  soul  of  Brother  Lope  might 
be  saved  from  further  sin,  and  the  spirit  of  the  defunct 
marquis  consoled  by  the  consciousness  that  his  books  no 
longer  rested  on  the  shelves  of  the  man  who  had  converted 
him  into  a  conjurer."  ^^  John  de  Mena  denounces  this 
auto  da  fe  of  science  in  a  similar,  but  graver,  tone  of 
sarcasm,  in  his  ''  Laberinto.''  These  liberal  sentiments  in 
the  Spanish  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  put  to 
shame  the  more  bigoted  criticism  of  the  seventeenth.^ 

^  Znrita,  Anales  de  la  Corona  de  angels,"  lie  says  in  one  of  his  works, 

Aragon,  torn.  iii.  p.  227. — Qnzman,  ^'  who  yarded  Paradise,  presented 

Generaciones,  cap.  28.  a  treatise  on  magic  to  one  of  the 

^  Genton  epistolario,  epist.  66. —  posterity  of  Adam,  from  a  copy  of 
The  bishop  endeayonred  to  transfer  which  Yillena  derived  his  science." 
the  blame  of  the  conflagration  to  (See  Juan  de  Mena,  Obras,  fol.  139, 
the  king.  There  canbeliUIe  doubt,  glosa.^  One  would  think  that  such 
howeyer,  tibat  the  good  father  in-  an  ortnodox  source  might  haye  just- 
fused  the  suspicions  of  necromancy  ified  Yillena  in  the  use  of  it 
into   bis  master's  bosom.     '*Tho  ^  Oomp.  Juan  de  Mena,  Obras, 
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Another  of  the  illustrious  wits  of  this  reign  was  Inigo 
Lopez  de  Mendoza,  marquis  of  Santillaua,  "  the  glory  and 
delight  of  the  Castilian  nohility/*  whose  celebrity  was  such 
that  foreigners,  it  was  said,  journeyed  to  Spain  from 
distant  parts  of  Europe  to  see  him.  Although  passion- 
ately devoted  to  letters,  he  did  not,  like  his  friend  the 
marquis  of  Villena,  neglect  his  public  or  domestic  duties  for 
them.  On  the  contrary,  he  discharged  the  most  important 
civil  and  military  functions.  He  made  his  house  an  academy, 
in  which  the  young  cavaliers  of  the  court  might  practise 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  age ;  and  he  assembled  around 
him,  at  the  same  time,  men  eminent  for  genius  and  science, 
whom  he  munificently  recompensed,  and  encouraged  by 
his  example.^  His  own  taste  led  him  to  poetry,  of 
which  he  has  left  some  elaborate  specimens.  They  are 
chiefly  of  a  moral  and  preceptive  character ;  but,  although 
replete  with  noble  sentiment,  and  finished  in  a  style  of 
literary  excellence  far  more  correct  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  they  are  too  much  infected  with  mythology 
and  metaphorical  affectations  to  suit  the  palate  of  the 
present  day.  He  possessed,  however,  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
and,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  his  native  redondUlas, 
delivers  his  sentiments  with  a  sweetness  and  grace  inimit- 
able. To  him  is  to  be  ascribed  the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  of 
having  naturalized  the  Italian  sonnet  in  Castile,  which 
Boscan,  many  years  later,  claimed  for  himself  with  no 
small  degree  of  self-congratulation.^^  His  epistle  on  the 
primitive  history  of  Spanish  verse,  although  containing 
notices  sufficiently  curious  from  the  age  and  the  source 

oopL  127,  128;  and  Nia  Antonio,  ed.  de  Herrera  (1580),  pp.  75,  76. — 

Bibliotheca  Vetus,  torn.  ii.  p.  220.  Sanchez,  Poeeias  Castellanas,  torn. 

^  Pulgar,  Claros  Yarones  de  Gas-  i.  p.  21. — ^Boscan,  Obras  (1543),  foL 

tilla,  y  Letras  (Madrid,  1755),  tit  19.— It  must  be  admitted,  however, 

4. — ^Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Ye-  that  the  attempt  was  premature, 

tu8,  lib.  10,  cap.  9. — Quincuagenas  and  that  it  reqiured  a  riper  stage  of 

de  Gbnzalo  de  Oyiedo,  MS.,  batalla  the  language  to  give  a  permanent 

ly  quino.  1,  dial  8.  charact^  to  the  innoyation. 

^  Qardlasso  de  la  Yega,  Obrasy 
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whence  they  proceed,  has  perhaps  done  more  service  to 
letters  by  the  valuable  illustrations  it  has  called  forth  from 
its  learned  editor.^^ 

This  great  man,  who  found  so  much  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  letters  amidst  the  busy  strife  of  politics, 
closed  his  career  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  1458.  Though  a 
conspicuous  actor  in  the  revolutionary  scenes  of  the  period, 
he  maintained  a  character  for  honour  and  purity  of  motive, 
unimpeached  even  by  his  enemies.  The  king,  notwith- 
standing his  devotion  to  the  faction  of  his  son  Henry, 
conferred  on  him  the  dignities  of  count  of  Real  de  Manza*- 
nares  and  marquis  of  Santillana;  this  being  the  oldest 
creation  of  a  marquis  in  Castile,  with  the  exception  of 
Villena.^*  His  eldest  son  was  subsequently  made  duke  of 
Infantado,  by  which  title  his  descendants  have  continued 
to  be  distinguished  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  most  conspicuous,  for  his  poetical  talents,  of 
the  brilliant  circle  which  graced  the  court  of  John  the 
Second,  was  John  de  Mena,  a  native  of  fair  Cordova, 
"  the  flower  of  science  and  of  chivalry,'*  ^  as  he  fondly 
styles  her.  Although  bom  in  a  middling  condition  of  life, 
with  humble  prospects,  he  was  early  smitten  with  a  love  of 
letters ;  and,  after  passing  through  the  usual  course  of 
discipline  at  Salamanca,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  in 
the  study  of  those  immortal  masters  whose  writings  had 
but  recently  revealed  the  full  capacities  of  a  modem  idiom, 
he  imbibed  principles  of  taste  which  gave  a  direction  to  his 

^  See  Sanchez,  Poesias  Castel-  Leon   (Madrid,    1794),    p.    285« — 

lanas,  torn.  i.pp.  1 — 119.-^A  copious  Oviedo  makes  the  marquis  mnch 

catalogne  of  the  marquis  de  San-  older,   serenty-fiye  years  of   ase, 

tiUana^s  "vnitings  is  given  in  the  when  he  died.      He  left,  besiaes 

same   volume   (pp.  ^  33    et    seq.).  daughters,  six  sons,  who  all  became 

Several  of  his  poetical  pieces  are  the  founders  of  noble  and  poworftil 

coUected  in  the  Gancionero  general  houses.    See  the  whole  genealogy, 

(Anvers,  1073),  fol.  34  et  seq.  in  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat. 

*•  Pulgar,  Glares  Yarones,  tit.  4.  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  8. 
— Salazarde  Mendoza,  Monarqufa,         ^  "Flor  de  saber  y  caballedia.'' 

tom.  L  p.  218. — ^Idem,  Orfgen  de  las  El  Laberinto,  copla  114. 
Dignidadee  seglarea  de  Gastilla  y 
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own  genius,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  that  of  his  countrymen. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  his  literary  merit  soon  attracted 
general  admiration,  and  introduced  him  to  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  above  all  to  the  friendship  of  the  marquis 
of  Santillana.2^  He  was  admitted  into  the  private  circle 
of  the  monarch,  who,  as  his  gossiping  physician  informs  us, 
''  used  to  have  Mena's  verses  lying  on  his  table,  as  con- 
stantly as  his  prayer-book."  The  poet  repaid  the  debt  of 
gratitude  by  administering  a  due  quantity  of  honeyed 
rhyme,  for  which  the  royal  palate  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  more  than  ordinary  relish.^®  He  continued  faithful  to 
his  master  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  faction,  and  sur- 
vived him  less  than  two  years.  He  died  in  1456 ;  and 
his  friend  the  marquis  of  Santillana  raised  a  sumptuous 
monument  over  his  remains,  in  commemoration  of  his 
virtues  and  of  their  mutual  affection. 

John  de  Mena  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  national  critics 
to  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  Castilian  poetry.^^  His 
great  work  was  his  "  Laberinto,"  the  outlines  of  whose 
plan  may  faintly  remind  us  of  that  portion  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia  "  where  Dante  resigns  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Beatrice.  In  like  manner  the  Spanish  poet,  under  the 
escort  of  a  beautiful  personification  of  Providence,  wit- 
nesses the  apparition  of  the  most  eminent  individuals, 
whether  of  history  or  fable ;  and,  as  they  revolve  on  the 
wheel  of  destiny,  they  give  occasion  to  some  animated 
portraiture,  and  much  dull,  pedantic  disquisition.  In 
these  delineations  we  now  and  then  meet  with  a  touch  of 
his  pencil,  which,  from  its  simplicity  and  vigour,  may  be 
called  truly  JDantesque.  Indeed,  the  Castilian  Muse 
never  before  ventured  on  so  bold  a  flight ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  deformity  of  the  general  plan,  the  obsolete 
barbarisms  of  the  phraseology,  its  quaintness  and  pedantry, 

•  Nio.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Ve-     epist.  47,  49. 

toB,  torn.  u.  pp.  265  et  seq.  ^  See  Yelazquezy  Poesia  Gastd- 

*  Gibdareal,  Genton  epistolaiio,     lana,  p.  49. 
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notwithstanding  the  cantering  dactylic  measure  in  which 
it  is  composed,  and  which  to  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  can 
scarcely  be  made  tolerable,  the  work  abounds  in  concep- 
tions, nay,  in  whole  episodes,  of  such  mingled  energy  and 
beauty  as  indicate  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  some 
of  his  smaller  pieces  his  style  assumes  a  graceful  flexibility 
too  generally  denied  to  his  more  strained  and  elaborate 
eflTorts.^^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  under  review  the 
minor  luminaries  of  this  period.  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a 
converted  Jew,  secretary  of  John  the  Second,  compiled  the 
fugitive  pieces  of  more  than  fifty  of  these  ancient  trouba- 
dours into  a  cancionero, "  for  the  disport  and  divertisement 
of  his  highness  the  king,  when  he  should  find  himself  too 
sorely  oppressed  with  cares  of  state," — ^a  case  we  may 
imagine  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The  original  manuscript 
of  Baena,  transcribed  in  beautiful  characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  lies,  or  did  lie  until  very  lately,  unheeded  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Escurial,  with  the  dust  of  many  a  better 
worthy.^^  The  extracts  selected  from  it  by  Castro, 
although  occasionally  exhibiting  some  fluent  graces  with 
considerable  variety  of  versification,  convey,  on  the  whole, 
no  very  high  idea  of  taste  or  poetic  talent.^^ 

Indeed,  this  epoch,  as  before^  remarked,  was  not  so 
much  distinguished  by  uncommon  displays  of  genius,  as 

^  A  coUection  of  them  is  incor-  Biblioteca  Espanola,  torn.  ii.  p.  265 

porated  in  the  Cancionero  general,  et  seq. — ^The  veneration  entertained 

foL  41  et  seq.  for  the  poetic  art  in  that  day  may  be 

"  Castro,  Biblioteca  Espaiiola  conceived  from  Baena's  whimsical 
(Madrid,  1781),  torn.  i.  pp.  266, 267.  prologue.  "  Poetry,"  he  says,  "  or 
— This  interesting  document,  the  the  gay  science,  is  a  very  subtile 
most  primitive  of  aU  the  Spanish  and  delightsome  composition.  It 
canrton^roa,  notwithstanding  its  local  demands  m  him  who  would  hope  to 
position  in  the  library  is  specified  excel  in  it  a  curious  invention,  a 
DV  Castro  with  great  precision,  sane  judgment,  a  various  scholar- 
eluded  the  search  or  the  industrious  ship,  familiarity  with  courts  and 
translators  of  Bouterwek,  who  think  pubHc  affairs,  high  birth  and  breed- 
it  may  have  disappeared  during  the  mg,  a  temperate,  courteous,  and 
Fren(m  invasion.  Literatura  £s-  liberal  disposition,  and,  in  fine, 
palioLa,  trad,  de  Cortina  y  Molli-  honey,  susar,  salt,  freedom,  and 
nedo.  p.  205,  nota  Hh.  hilanty  in  his  discourse,"  p.  268. 


See  these  coUected  in  Castro, 
VOL.  I. 
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by  its  general  intellectual  movement,  and  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  for  liberal  studies.  Thus  we  find  the  corporation 
of  Seville  granting  a  hundred  dohlas  of  gold  as  the  guerdon 
of  a  poet  who  had  celebrated  in  some  score  of  verses  the 
glories  of  their  native  city,  and  appropriating  the  same 
sum  as  an  annual  premium  for  a  similar  performance,^^ 
It  is  not  often  that  the  productions  of  a  poet-laureate  have 
been  more  liberally  recompensed  even  by  royal  bounty. 
But  the  gifted  spirits  of  that  day  mistook  the  road  to 
immortality.  Disdaining  the  untutored  simplicity  of  their 
predecessors,  they  sought  to  rise  above  them  by  an  osten- 
tation of  learning,  as  well  as  by  a  more  classical  idiom.  In 
the  latter  particular  they  succeeded.  They  much  improved 
the  external  forms  of  poetry,  and  their  compositions  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  literary  finish,  compared  with  all  that 
preceded  them.  But  their  happiest  sentiments  are  fre- 
quently  involved  in  such  a  cloud  of  metaphor  as  to  become 
nearly  unintelligible ;  while  they  invoke  the  pagan  deities 
with  a  shameless  prodigality  that  would  scandalize  even  a 
French  lyric.  This  cheap  display  of  schoolboy  erudition, 
however  it  may  have  appalled  their  own  age,  has  been  a 
principal  cause  of  their  comparative  oblivion  with  posterity. 
How  far  superior  is  one  touch  of  nature,  as  the  "  Rnojosa  " 
or  "  Querella  de  Amor,"  for  example,  of  the  marquis  of 
Santillana,  to  all  this  farrago  of  metaphor  and  mythology ! 
The  impulse  given  to  Castilian  poetry  extended  to 
other  departments  of  elegant  literature.  Epistolary  and 
historical  composition  were  cultivated  with  considerable 
success.  The  latter,  especially,  might  admit  of  advan- 
tageous comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country  in 
Eiurope  at  the  same  period ;  ^^  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 

^  Castro,    Biblioteca   Espailola,  for,  editod  in  17S4,  byFloree,  tiie 

torn.  i.  p.  273.  diligent    secretary   of   the   Boya] 

*  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Academy  of  History.     He  justly 

of  these  historical  compositions  for  commends  it  for  tne  Pjuity  and 

more    literary    execution    is    the  harmony  of  its  diction.  The  loyalty 

Chronicle  of  Alyaro  de  Luna,  to  of  the  chronicler  seduces  him  some- 

which  I  have  had  occasion  to  re-  times   into  a  sweU  of  panegyric 
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after  such  early  promise,  the  modem  Spaniards  have  not 
been  more  successful  in  perfecting  a  classical  prose  style. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
mental  improvement  in  Castile  under  John  the  Second. 
The  Muses,  who  had  found  a  shelter  in  his  court  from  the 
anarchy  which  reigned  abroad,  soon  fled  from  its  polluted 
precincts  under  the  reign  of  his  successor  Henry  the 
Fourth,  whose  sordid  appetites  were  incapable  of  being 
elevated  above  the  objects  of  the  senses.  If  we  have 
dwelt  somewhat  long  on  a  more  pleasing  picture,  it  is 
because  ourroad  is  now  to  lead  us  across  a  dreary  waste 
exhibiting  scarcely  a  vestige  of  civilization. 

While  a  small  portion  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  nation 
was  thus  endeavouring  to  forget  the  public  calamities  in 
the  tranquillizing  pursuit  of  letters,  and  a  much  larger 
portion  in  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,®^  the  popular  aversion 
for  the  minister  Luna  had  been  gradually  infusing  itself 
into  the  royal  bosom.  His  too  obvious  assumption  of 
superiority,  even  over  the  monarch  who  had  raised  him 
from  the  dust,  was  probably  the  real  though  secret  cause 
of  this  disgust.  But  the  habitual  ascendancy  of  the 
favourite  over  his  master  prevented  the  latter  from  dis- 
closing this  feeling,  until  it  was  heightened  by  an  occur- 
rence which  sets  in  a  strong  light  the  imbecility  of  the  one 
and  the  presumption  of  the  other.  John,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Maria  of  Aragon,  had  formed  the  design  of  con- 

whicli  may  be  thonght  to  sayotir  lias  become  faint  in  the  superior 
too  strongly  of  the  current  defect  of  illumination  of  the  succeeding. 
Castilian  prose;  but  it  more  fre-  *  Sempere,  in  his  Histona  del 
quently  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  Luxo  (tom.  L  p.  177),  has  published 
^nerous  glow  of  sentiment,  raising  an  extract  from  an  imprinted  manu- 
it  far  above  the  lifeless  details  of  script  of  the  celebrated  marquis  of 
cndinary  history,  and  occasionally  ViUena,  entitled  Triwifo  de  leu 
even  to  positive  eloquence. — Nia  DonaSy  in  which,  adverting  to  the 
Antonio,  m  the  tenth  book  of  his  petiU-maitrea  of  his  time,  he  reca- 
great  repository,  has  assembled  the  pitulates  the  fashionable  arts  em- 
biographical  and  bibliographical  ployed  by  them  for  the  embellish- 
notices  of  the  various  Spanish  ment  of  the  person,  with  a  degree 
authors  of  l^e  fifteenth  century,  of  minuteness  which  might  ewj  a 
whose  labours  diffused  a  glimmer-  modem  dandy, 
ing  light  over  their  own  age,  which 
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necting  himself  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France. 
But  the  constable,  in  the  mean  time,  without  even  the 
privity  of  his  master,  entered  into  negotiations  for  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  Isabella,  granddaughter  of  John 
the  First  of  Portugal ;  and  the  monarch,  with  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  complaisance,  acquiesced  in  an  arrange- 
ment professedly  repugnant  to  his  own  inclinations.^^  By 
one  of  those  dispensations  of  Providence,  however,  which 
often  confound  the  plans  of  the  wisest,  as  of  the  weakest, 
the  column  which  the  minister  had  so  artfully  raised  for 
his  support  served  only  to  crush  him. 

The  new  queen,  disgusted  with  his  haughty  bearing, 
and  probably  not  much  gratified  with  the  subordinate 
situation  to  which  he  had  reduced  her  husband,  entered 
heartily  into  the  feelings  of  the  latter,  and  indeed  contrived 
to  extinguish  whatever  spark  of  latent  affection  for  his 
ancient  favourite  lurked  within  his  breast.  John,  yet 
fearing  the  overgrown  power  of  the  constable  too  much  to 
encounter  him  openly,  condescended  to  adopt  the  dastardly 
policy  of  Tiberius  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  caressing  the 
man  whom  he  designed  to  ruin;  and  he  eventually  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  person  only  by  a  violation  of  the 
royal  safe-conduct.  The  constable's  trial  was  referred  to  a 
commission  of  jurists  and  privy  councillors,  who,  after  a 
summary  and  informal  investigation,  pronounced  on  him 
the  sentence  of  death  on  a  specification  of  charges  either 
general  and  indeterminate,  or  of  the  most  trivial  import. 
"  If  the  king,"  says  Garibay^ "  had  dispensed  similar  justice 
to  all  his  nobles  who  equally  deserved  it  in  those  turbulent 
times,  he  w.ould  have  had  but  few  to  reign  over."  ®^ 

The  constable  had  supported  his  disgrace,  from  the  first, 
With  an  equanimity  not  to  have  been  expected  from  his 

"  Crdnica  de  Juan  11.,  p.  499. —  457,  460,  572.---Abarca,  Reyes  de 

Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa  Portuguesa  Ara^n,  torn.   ii.  fol.   227,  228. — 

(1679),  torn,  ii  pp.  335,  372.  Ganbay,   Compendio    historial   de 

^  Crdnica  de  Alyaro  de  Luna,  las  Ghronicas  de  Espafia  (Barcelona, 

tit  128.— CnSnica  de  Juan  IL,  pp.  1628),  torn.  ii.  p.  493. 
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elation  in  prosperity ;  and  he  now  received  the  tidings  of 
his  fate  with  a  similar  fortitude.  As  he  rode  along  the 
streets  to  the  place  of  execution,  clad  in  the  sable  livery  of 
an  ordinary  criminal,  and  deserted  by  those  who  had  been 
reared  by  his  bounty,  the  populace,  who  before  called  so 
loudly  for  his  disgrace,  struck  with  this  astonishing  reverse 
of  bis  brilliant  fortunes,  were  melted  into  tears.^^  They 
called  to  mind  the  numerous  instances  of  his  magnanimity. 
They  reflected  that  the, ambitious  schemes  of  his  rivals  had- 
been  not  a  whit  less  selfish,  though  less  successful,  than  his 
own,  and  that,  if  his  cupidity  appeared  insatiable,  he  had 
dispensed  the  fruits  of  it  in  acts  of  princely  munificence. 
He  himself  maintained  a  serene  and  even  cheerful  aspect. 
Meeting  one  of  the  domestics  of  Prince  Henry,  he  bade  him 
request  the  prince  "to  reward  the  attachment  of  his 
servants  with  a  diflerent  guerdon  from  what  his  master  had 
assigned  to  him."  As  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  suneyed 
the  apparatus  of  death  with  composure,  and  calmly  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  who,  in 
the  savage  style  of  the  executions  of  that  day,  plunged  his 
knife  into  the  throat  of  his  victim,  and  deliberately  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.  A  basin,  for  the  reception  of 
alms  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  interment,  was  placed 
at  one  extremity  of  the  scaffold ;  and  his  mutilated  remains, 
after  having  been  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  gaze  of 
the  populace,  were  removed,  by  the  brethren  of  a  charitable 
order,  to  a  place  called  the  hermitage  of  St.  Andrew,  ap- 
propriated as  the  cemetery  for  malefactors.*^^  (1453.) 
Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Alvaro  de  Luna, — a  man 

^  Crdnica  de  Alvaro  de  Luna,  y  aunque  del  tenga  tan  muchas 

tit.   128.— "What  a  contrast  to  aU  deprendas 

tids  is  afforded  by  the  vivid  por-  ella  non  le  osa  tocar  de  ningana,* 

trait,  sketched  by  iohn  de  Mena,  of  etc. 

the  constable  in  the  noontide  of  bis  Laberinto,  ooplas  235  et  seq. 

^   '^  ^  Cibdareal,  Centon  epistolario, 

"  Este  caualga  sobre  la  fortona  ep.  103.— Crdnica  de  Juan  IL,  p. 

7  doma  su  cuello    oon    asperas  564. — Crdnica  de  Alvaro  de  Luna, 

riendas  tit  128,  and  Apend.  p.  458. 
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who  for  more  than  thirty  years  controlled  the  counsels  of 
the  sovereign,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  himself 
the  sovereign,  of  Castile.  His  fate  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  memorable  lessons  in  history.  It  was  not  lost  on  his 
contemporaries ;  and  the  marquis  of  Santillana  has  made 
use  of  it  to  point  the  moral  of  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
of  his  didactic  compositions.^^  John  did  not  long  survive 
his  favourite's  death,  which  he  was  seen  afterwards  to 
lament  even  with  tears.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the 
trial  he  had  exhibited  the  most  pitiable  agitation,  having 
twice  issued  and  recalled  his  orders  countermanding  the 
constable's  execution ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  superior 
constancy  or  vindictive  temper  of  the  queen,  he  would 
probably  have  yielded  to  these  impulses  of  returning 
affection.*^ 

So  far  from  deriving  a  wholesome  warning  from  experi- 
ence, John  confided  the  entire  direction  of  his  kingdom  to 
individuals  not  less  interested,  but  possessed  of  far  less 
enlarged  capacities,  than  the  former  minister.  Penetrated 
with  remorse  at  the  retrospect  of  his  unprofitable  life,  and 
filled  with  melancholy  presages  of  the  future,  the  unhappy 
prince  lamented  to  his  faithful  attendant  Cibdareal,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  ''he  had  not  been  bom  the  son  of  a 

^  Entitled  "  Doctrinal  de  Priva-  "  Spain's  haughty  Constable, — ^the 

dos.*'    Bee  the  Candonero  ^nend,  mat 

foL  87  et  seq. — ^In  the  following  And  ^fJlant  Master.— cruel  fate 

stanza,  the  constable  is  made  to  Stripped  him  of  all. 

moralize  with  good  effect  on  the  Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride: 

instability  of  worldly  grandeur :  He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died. 

Ignoble  &11 ! 

"Que  se  hizo  la  moneda  The  countless  treasures  of  his  caiB, 

que  guarde  para  mis  dalios  Hamlets  and  yillas  green  and  fair, 

tantos  tiempos  tantos  aiios  His  mighty  power,— 

~'-^-  joyas  oro  y  seda  "What  were  they  aU  but  grief  and 


y^  de  tbdo  no  me  queda  diame, 

nno  este  cadahalso ;  Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when 

mundo  malo  mundo  falso  came 

no  ay  quien  contigo  pueda,*  The  parting  hour  P  " 

Manrique  has  the   same   senti- 
ments in  his  exquisite  *'  Coplas.*'  ^  Oibdareal,  Centon  epistolario, 
I    ^ve    Lon^ellow's   version,  as  ep.   103. — Crdnica   de   Alyaro   de 
spirited  as  it  is  literal:  Luna,  tit  12S« 
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mechanic,  instead  of  king  of  Castile."  He  died  July  21st, 
1454,  after  a  reign  of  eight-and-forty  years,  if  reign  it  may 
be  called  which  was  more  properly  one  protracted  minority. 
John  left  one  child  by  his  first  wife,  Henry,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  by  his  second  wife  two  others, 
Alfonso,  then  an  infant,  and  Isabella,  aften^vards  queen  of 
Castile,  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative.  She  had 
scarcely  reached  her  fourth  year  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
decease,  having  been  born  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1451,  at 
Madrigal.  The  king  recommended  his  younger  children 
to  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  their  brother  Henry, 
and  assigned  the  town  of  Cuellar,  with  its  territory  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Infanta  Isabella.*^ 


^  Crdnica  de  Juan  IL,  p.  576. — 
Cibdareal,  Centon  epistolano,  epist 
105. — There  has  been  considerable 
discrepancy,  even  among  contem- 
porary writers,  both  as  to  the  ijlace 
and  uie  epoch  of  Isabella's  birth, 
amounting,  as  regards  the  latter, 
to  nearly  two  years.  I  have  adopted 
the  conclusion  of  Senor  Clemencin, 
foirmed  from  a  careful  collation  of 


the  various  authorities,  in  the  sixth 
Yolume  of  the  Memorias  do  la  Beal 
-Academia  de  Histoiia  (Madrid, 
1821),  Bust.  1,  Dp.  56— 60.  Isabella 
was  descended  ooth  on  the  father^s 
and  mother's  side  from  the  famous 
John  of  G^unt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
See  Florez,  Memorias  de  lasEeynas 
Cathdlicas  (2nd  ed.  Madrid,  1770), 
tom.  ii.  pp.  743,  787. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CONDITION   OP   ARAOON   DURING  THE   UINORITT  OF  FERDI- 
NAND.— REION   OF   JOHN   11.   OF   ARAGON. 

1452—1472. 

John  of  Aragon. — Difficulties  with  his  Son  Oarlos. — ^Birth  of  Ferdinand. 
Insurrection  of  Catalonia. — Death  of  Carlos. — His  Character — Tragical 
Story  of  Blanche. — ^Young  Ferdinand  besieged  by  the  Catalans — Treaty 
between  France  and  Aragon. — Distress  and  Embarrassments  of  John. 
— Siege  and  Surrender  of  Barcelona. 

We  must  now  transport  the  reader  to  Aragon,  in  order 
to  take  a  view  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
opened  the  way  for  Ferdinand's  succession  in  that  kingdom. 
The  throne,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Martin,  in  1410,  was  awarded,  by  the  committee  of  judges 
to  whom  the  nation  had  referred  the  great  question  of  the 
succession,  to  Ferdinand,  regent  of  Castile  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  John  the  Second ;  and  thus  the 
sceptre,  after  having  for  more  than  two  centuries  descended 
in  the  family  of  Barcelona,  was  transferred  to  the  same 
bastard  branch  of  Trastamara  that  ruled  over  the  Castilian 
monarchy.^  Ferdinand  the  First  was  succeeded  after  a 
brief  reign  by  his  son  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  whose  personal 
history  belongs  less  to  Aragon  than  to  Naples,  which  king- 
dom he  acquired  by  his  own  prowess,  and  where  he 
established  his  residence,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
superior  amenity  of  the  climate  and  the  higher  intellectual 

*  The  reader  who  may  be  curious  during  the  llfiddle  Ages  (2nd  ed. 

in  this  matter  will  find  the  pedigree  London,  1819),  vol.  li  p.  60,  note.) 

exhibiting  the  titles  of  the  several  The  claims  of  Ferdinand  were  oer- 

competitors  to  the  crown  given  by  tainly  not  derived  from  the  usual 

Mr.   Hallam.     (State   of  Europe  laws  of  descent. 
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culture  as  well  as  the  pliant  temper  of  the  people,  far  more 
grateful  to  the  monarch  than  the  sturdy  independence  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

During  his  long  absence,  the  government  of  his  hereditary 
domains  devolved  on  his  brother  John,  as  his  lieutenant- 
general  in"  Aragon.2  This  prince  had  married  Blanche, 
widow  of  Martin,  king  of  Sicily,  and  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Third  of  Navarre.  By  her  he  had  three  children : 
Carlos,  prince  of  Viana ;  *  Blanche,  married  to  and  after- 
wards repudiated  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Castile;*  and 
Eleanor,  who  espoused  a  French  noble,  Gaston,  count  of 
Foix.  On  the  demise  of  the  elder,  Blanche,  the  crown  of 
Navarre  rightfully  belonged  to  her  son,  the  prince  of  Viana, 
conformably  to  a  stipulation  in  her  marriage  contract,  that 
on  the  event  of  her  death,  the  eldest  heir  male,  and,  in 
default  of  sons,  female,  should  inherit  the  kingdom  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  husband.^  (1442.)  This  provision,  which, 
had  been  confirmed  by  her  father,  Charles  the  Third,  in 
his  testament,  was  also  recognized  in  her  own,  accompanied, 
however,  with  a  request  that  her  son  Carlos,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  would,  before  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
solicit  '*  the  good  will  and  approbation  of  his  father."  ^ 
Whether  this  approbation  was  withheld,  or  whether  it  was 

'  The  reader  of  Spanish  history  Salazar   de  Mondoza,  Monarqufa, 

often    experiences    embarrassment  torn.  iL  p.  331. 

from  the  identity  of  names  in  the  ^  See  Part  I.  chap.  3,  note  5,  of 

Tarious  princes  of  the  Peninsula,  this  History. 

Thus,  the  John  mentioned  in  the  *  This  fact,ya^ely  and  variously 

text,  afterwards  John  II.,  might  be  reported  by  Spanish  writers,  is  fully 

easily  confounded  with  his  name-  established  bj  Aloson,  who  cites 

sake  and  contemporary,  John  II.  of  the  original  instrument,  contained 

Castile.    ThS  genealogical  tabic  at  in  the  archives  of  the  counts  of 

the  beginning  of  this  History  will  Lerin.     Anales  de  Navarra,  torn, 

show   their    relationship    to   each  iv.  pp.  354,  365. 

other.  •  See  the  reference  to  the  original 

^  His  grandfather,  Charles  III.,  document  in  Aloson  (tom.  iv.  pp. 

created  tms  title  in  favour  of  Carlos,  365,  366).    This  industrious  wnter 

appropriating  it  as  the  designation  has  established  the  title  of  Prince 

henceforth  of   the  heir  apparent.  Carlos  to  Navarre,  so  frequently 

Aleson,    Anales    del     Reyno    de  misunderstood    or    misrepresented 

Navana,  oontin.  de  Moret  (Pam-  by  the  national  hi«jtorians,  on  an 

plena,  1766),  tom.  iv.  p.   398. —  incontestable  basis. 
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ever  solicited,  does  not  appear.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Carlos,  perceiving  no  disposition  in  his  father 
to  relinquish  the  rank  and  nominal  title  of  king  of 
Navarre,  was  willing  he  should  retain  them,  so  long  as 
he  himself  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  actual  rights 
of  sovereignty ;  which  indeed  he  did,  as  lieutenant-general 
or  governor  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  time  of  his  mother's 
decease,  and  for  some  years  after  J 

In  1447,  John  of  Aragon  contracted  a  second  alliance, 
with  Joan  Henriquez,  of  the  blood  royal  of  Castile,  and 
daughter  of  Don  Frederick  Henriquez,  admiral  of  that 
kingdom ;  ^  a  woman  considerably  younger  than  himself, 
of  consummate  address,  intrepid  spirit,  and  unprincipled 
ambition.  Some  years  after  this  union,  John  sent  his  wife 
into  Navarre,  with  authority  to  divide  with  his  son  Carlos 
the  administration  of  the  government  there.  This  en- 
croachment on  his  rights,  for  such  Carlos  reasonably  deemed 
it,  was  not  mitigated  by  the  deportment  of  the  young  queen, 
who  displayed  all  the  insolence  of  sudden  elevation,  and 
who  from  the  first  seems  to  have  regarded  the  prince  with 
the  malevolent  eye  of  a  stepmother. 

Navarre  was  at  that  time  divided  by  two  potent  factions, 
styled,  from  their  ancient  leaders,  Beaumonts  and  Agra- 
monts ;  whose  hostility,  originating  in  a  personal  feud,  had 
continued  long  after  its  original  cause  had  become  extinct.® 
The  prince  of  Viana  was  intimately  connected  with  some 
of  the  principal  partisans  of  the  Beaumont  faction,  who 
heightened  by  their  suggestions  the  indignation  to  which 
his  naturally  gentle  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Joan,  and  who  even  called  on  him  to  assume 
openly,  and  in  defiance  of  his  father,  the  sovereignty  which 

^  rbid.»  tom«  iy.  p.  467.  de  France  et  de  I'Espag^o  (Paris, 

*  See  Part  L  oiiap.  8,  of  this  1801),  torn.  iii.  p.  227.)  Aleson 
work.                                    ^  quotes  a  proclamation  ox  John  in 

*  Gkdllard  errs  in  referring  the  relation  to  them  in  the  lifetime  of 
origin  of  these  feustions  to  this  Queen  Blanche.  Anales  de  Na- 
epMsh.     (Histoire   de   la  Bivalit^  yarra,  tom.  iy.  p.  494. 
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of  right  belonged  to  him.  The  emissaries  of  Castile,  too, 
eageriy  seized  this  occasion  of  retaliating  on  John  his  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  monarchy,  by 
fanning  the  spark  of  discord  into  a  flame.  The  Agramonts, 
on  the  other  hand,  induced  rather  by  hostiUty  to  their 
political  adversaries  than  to  the  prince  of  Viana,  vehemently 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen.  In  this  revival  of  half* 
buried  animosities,  fresh  causes  of  disgust  were  multiplied, 
and  matters  soon  came  to  the  worst  extremity.  The  queen, 
who  had  retired  to  Estella,  was  besieged  there  by  the  forces 
of  the  prince.  The  king,  her  husband,  on  receiving  inteU 
ligence  of  this,  instantly  marched  to  her  relief;  and  the 
father  and  son  confronted  each  other  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  armies  near  the  town  of  Aybar.^^ 

The  unnatural  position  in  which  they  thus  found  them- 
selves seems  to  have  sobered  their  minds,  and  to  have 
opened  the  way  to  an  accommodation,  the  terms  of  which 
were  actually  arranged,  when  the  long-smothered  rancour 
of  the  ancient  factions  of  Navarre  thus  brought  in  martial 
array  against  each  other,  refusing  all  control,  precipitated 
them  into  an  engagement.  The  royal  forces  were  inferior 
in  number,  but  superior  in  discipline,  to  those  of  the  prince, 
who,  after  a  well-contested  action,  saw  his  own  party  en- 
tirely discomfited,  and  himself  a  prisoner.^^  (1452.) 

Some  months  before  this  event.  Queen  Joan  had  been 
delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic, — whose  humble  prospects  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
as  a  younger  brother,  afforded  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
splendid  destiny  which  eventually  awaited  him.  This 
auspicious  event  occurred  in  the  little  town  of  Sos,  in 
Aragon,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1452,  and,  as  it  was  nearly 

^  Zuxita,  Anales,  torn.  iii.  foL  494-498. 
278. — ^Ludo  Maiineo  Siculo,  Coro«        ^  Abarca»  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn, 

nista  de  sua  Magostades,  Las  Cosas  ii.  fol.    223. — Aleson,    Anales    de 

memorablee  de  flspaiia  (Alcali  de  Navarra,  torn.  iv.  pp.  601 — 503.— 

Henares,  1539)»  fol.  104. — Aleson,  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  foL 

Anales  de  Nayaira,  torn.  !▼«  pp.  106. 
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contemporary  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  is  re- 
garded by  Garibay  to  have  been  providentially  assigned  to 
this  period,  as  affording,  in  a  religious  view,  an  ample 
counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  the  capital  of  Christendom.^^ 

The  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  exhibited  by  John 
and  his  court  on  this  occasion  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  stem  severity  with  which  he  continued  to  visit  the 
offences  of  his  elder  offspring.  It  was  not  till  after  many 
months  of  captivity  that  the  king,  in  deference  to  public 
opinion  rather  than  the  movements  of  his  own  heart,  was 
induced  to  release  his  son,  on  conditions,  however,  so 
illiberal  (his  indisputable  claim  to  Navarre  not  being  even 
touched  upon)  as  to  afford  no  reasonable  basis  of  reconcili- 
ation. The  young  prince  accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Navarre,  became  again  involved  in  the  factions  which 
desolated  that  unhappy  kingdom,  and,  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle  against  his  enemies,  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
the  court  of  his  uncle  Alfonso  the  Kfth  of  Naples,  and  to 
refer  to  him  the  final  arbitration  of  his  differences  with  his 
father.i8 

On  his  passage  through  France  and  the  various  courts  of 
Italy,  he  was  received  with  the  attentions  due  to  his  rank, 

^  Compendio,  torn.  iii.  p.  419. —  ception,  fixes  his  biith  in  1450  (foL 

L.  Marineo  describes  the  heavens  153).    But  Alonso  de  Palenda  in 

OS  uncommonly  serene  at  the  mo-  his  History  (Verdadera  Cordnica  de 

ment  of  Ferdinand's  birth.     "  The  Don  Enrique  IV.,  Eei  de  Castilla 

sun,  which  had  been  obscured  with  y  Leon,   y   del  Bei  Don  Alonso 

clouds  during  the  whole  day,  sud-  su  Hermano,    MS.),    and    Andr£a 

denly  broke  forth  with  unwonted  Bemaldez,  Cfura  de  Los  Falacios 

splendour.    A  crown  was  also  be-  (Historia  de  los  Beyes  Cat61icos, 

held    in    the    sky,    composed    of  MS.,  o.  8),  both  of  them  contem- 

various  brilliant  colours  uke  those  poraries,   refer  this  event  to    the 

of  a  rainbow.    All  which  appear-  period  assigned  in  the  text;  and, 

ances    were     interpreted    by    the  as  the  same  epoch  is  adopted  by 

spectators    as   an  omen   that   the  the  accurate  Zurita  (Anales,  torn, 

cnild  then  bom  would  be  the  most  iv.  fol.   9),  I   haye   given  it  the 

iUustrious  among   men."      (Cosas  preference. 

memorables,   fol.    153.)     Garibay  "  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  foL 

postpones  the  nativity  of  Ferdinand  3 — 18. — ^Aleson,  Anales  de  Navarra, 

to  the  year  1463,  and  L.  Marineo,  tom.  iv.  pp.  508 — 526.— L,  Marineo, 

who  ascertains  with  curious  pre-  Cosas  memorables,  foL  105. 
cision  even  the  date  of  his  con- 
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and  still  more  to  his  personal  character  and  misfortunes. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  the  sympathy  and  favourable 
reception  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  uncle.  Assured 
of  protection  from  so  high  a  quarter,  Carlos  might  now 
reasonably  flatter  himself  with  the  restitution  of  his 
legitimate  rights,  when  these  bright  prospects  were 
suddenly  overcast  by  the  death  of  Alfonso,  who  expired 
at  Naples  of  a  fever  in  the  month  of  May,  1458,  be- 
queathing his  hereditary  dominions  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia  to  his  brother  John,  and  his  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  his  illegitimate  son  Ferdinand.^* 

The  frank  and  courteous  manners  of  Carlos  had  won  so 
powerfully  on  the  affections  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  dis- 
trusted the  dark,  ambiguous  character  of  Ferdinand, 
Alfonso's  heir,  that  a  large  party  eagerly  pressed  the 
prince  to  assert  his  title  to  the  vacant  throne,  assuring  him 
of  a  general  support  from  the  people.  But  Carlos,  from 
motives  of  prudence  or  magnanimity,  declined  engaging  in 
this  new  contest,^^  and  passed  over  to  Sicily,  whence  he 
resolved  to  solicit  a  final  reconciliation  with  his  father.  He 
was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  Sicilians,  who, 
preserving  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  beneficent  sway  of 
his  mother,  Blanche,  when  queen  of  that  island,  readily 
transferred  to  the  son  their  ancient  attachment  to  the 
parent.  An  assembly  of  the  states  voted  a  liberal  supply 
for  his  present  exigencies,  and  even  urged  him,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  Catalan  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Castile,  to 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.^^     Carlos,  however, 

M  Giaimone,  Xstoria    Giyile    del  Napoli  (Napoli,  1676),  lib.  5,  a  2) 

Regno  di  NapoH  (Milano,    1823),  and  Qiannone  (Istona  civile,  lib. 

lib.   26,   c.  7. — Ferreraa,   ffistoire  26,  c.  7, — ^lib.  27,  Introd.)  with  the 

g^n^rale     d'Espagne,     trad,     par  opx)osite  statements  of  L.  Marineo, 

D'Hermilly  (Paris,  1751),  torn.  yii.  Uosa  memorables  (foL  106],  himself 

p.  60. — ^L'Histoire  du  Boyaume  de  a  contemporary,  Aleson  (Anales  de 

r^avarre,  par  run  des  Secretaires-  Navarra,  torn.  iv.  p.  546),  and  other 

Interprottos  de  sa  Majesty  (Paris,  Spanish  writers. 

1596\  p.  468.  ^^  Enriquez  del  Castillo,  Or<5mca 

^  Compare  the  narrative  of  the  de   Enrique   el    Quarto  (Madrid, 

Neapolitan    historians    Summonte  1787),  cap.  43. 
(Histoiia  della  Cittd  e  Begno  di 
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far  from  entertaining  80  rash  an  ambition,  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  seclude  himself  from  public  observation. 
He  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  at  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  friars  not  far  from  Messina,  where,  in  the 
society  of  learned  men,  and  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
tensive library,  he  endeavoured  to  recall  the  happier  hours 
of  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies  of  philosophy 
and  history.^7 

In  the  mean  while,  John,  now  king  of  Aragon  and  its 
dependencies,  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  his  son's  popularity 
in  Sicily,  became  as  solicitous  for  the  security  of  his 
authority  there  as  he  had  before  been  for  it  in  Navarre. 
He  accordingly  sought  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  prince  by 
the  fairest  professions,  and  to  allure  him  back  to  Spain  by 
the  prospect  of  an  eflfectual  reconciliation.  Carlos,  believ- 
ing what  he  most  earnestly  wished,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  his  Sicilian  counsellors,  embarked  for  Majorca, 
and,  after  some  preliminary  negotiations,  crossed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Barcelona,  Postponing,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  his  father,  his  entrance  into  that  city,  which, 
indignant  at  his  persecution,  had  made  the  most  brilliant 
preparations  for  his  reception,  he  proceeded  to  Igualadat 
where  an  interview  took  place  between  him  and  the  king 
and  queen,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  unfeigned 
humility  and  penitence,  reciprocated  on  their  part  by  the 
most  consummate  dissimulation,^^ 

All  parties  now  confided  in  the  stability  of  a  pacifi- 
cation so  anxiously  desired,  and  effected  with  such  ap- 

^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL  monastery  oontaining  it  nearly  a 

97.  —  Nic.    Antonio,    Bibliotheca  century  after  thia  period,  found  its 

Vetus,  torn.  iL  p.  282. — L.  Marineo,  inmates  possessed  of  many  tradi- 

Cosas     memorables,     fol.     106. —  tionary  aneodotes    respecting    the 

Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  prince  during  his  seclusion  among 

foL  250.— Carlos    bargained   with  them. 

Pope  Pius  n.  for  a  transfer  of  this  ^^  Aleson,  Anales   de   Nayarra, 

library,  particularly  rich   in   the  tom.  iy.    pp.   648 — 554. — Abarca, 

ancient  classics,  to  Spain,  which  Reyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii.  fol.  251.— 

was  eyentuaUy  defeated  by  his  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL  60—69. 
death.     Zurita,  who   yisited   the 
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parent  cordiality.  It  was  expected  that  John  would  hasten 
to  acknowledge  his  son's  title  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  and  convene  an  assembly  of  the  states  to 
tender  him  the  customary  oath  of  allegiance.  But  nothing 
was  further  from  the  monarch's  intention.  He  indeed 
summoned  the  Aragonese  cortes  at  Fraga  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  their  homage  to  himself;  but  he  expressly 
refused  their  request  touching  a  similar  ceremony  to  the 
prince  of  Viana ;  and  he  openly  rebuked  the  Catalans  for 
presuming  to  address  him  as  the  successor  to  the  crown.^^ 
(1460.) 

In  this  unnatural  procedure  it  was  easy  to  discern  the 
influence  of  the  queen.  In  addition  to  her  original  causes 
of  aversion  to  Carlos,  she  regarded  him  with  hatred  as  the 
insuperable  obstacle  to  her  own  child  Ferdinand's  advance- 
ment. Even  the  affection  of  John  seemed  to  be  now 
wholly  transferred  from  the  offspring  of  his  first  to  that  of 
his  second  marriage ;  and,  as  the  queen's  influence  over 
him  was  unbounded,  she  found  it  easy  by  artful  sugges- 
tions to  put  a  dark  construction  on  every  action  of  Carlos, 
and  to  close  up  every  avenue  of  returning  affection  within 
his  bosom. 

Convinced  at  length  of  the  hopeless  alienation  of  his 
father,  the  prince  of  Viana  turned  his  attention  to  other 
quarters,  whence  he  might  obtain  support,  and  eagerly 
entered  into  a  negotiation,  which  had  been  opened  with 
him  on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Castile,  for  a 
onion  with  his  sister  the  princess  Isabella.  This  was 
coming  in  direct  collision  with  the  favourite  scheme  of 
his  parents.  The  marriage  of  Isabella  with  the  young 
Ferdinand,  which  indeed,  from  the  parity  of  their  ages, 
was  a  much  more  suitable  connection  than  that  with 
Carlos,  had  long  been  the  darling  object  of  their  policy, 
and  they  resolved  to  effect  it  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle. 

^  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  nbi     fol.    70 — 15,  — Aleson,    Anales  de 
Bapra, — ^Zurita,    Anales,    torn.  iy.     Nayarra,  torn.  iv.  p.  556. 
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In  conformity  with  this  purpose,  John  invited  the  prince 
of  Viana  to  attend  him  at  Lerida,  where  he  was  then 
holding  the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  'Ihe  latter,  fondly,  and 
indeed  foolishly,  after  his  manifold  experience  to  the  con- 
trary, confiding  in  the  relenting  disposition  of  his  father, 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  in  expectation  of  being 
publicly  acknowledged  as  his  heir  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states.  After  a  brief  interview  he  was  arrested,  and  his 
person  placed  in  strict  confinement.^^ 

The  intelligence  of  this  perfidious  procedure  diffused 
general  consternation  among  all  classes.  They  understood 
too  well  the  artifices  of  the  queen  and  the  vindictive 
temper  of  the  king,  not  to  feel  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions not  only  for  the  liberty  but  for  the  life  of  their 
prisoner.  The  cortes  of  Lerida,  which,  though  dissolved 
on  that  very  day,  had  not  yet  separated,  sent  an  embassy 
to  John,  requesting  to  know  the  nature  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  his  son.  The  permanent  deputation  of  Aragon, 
and  a  delegation  from  the  council  of  Barcelona,  waited  on 
him  for  a  similar  purpose,  remonstrating  at  the  same  time 
against  any  violent  and  unconstitutional  proceeding.  To 
all  these  John  returned  a  cold,  evasive  answer,  darkly  inti- 
mating a  suspicion  of  conspiracy  by  his  son  against  his 
life,  and  reserving  to  himself  the  punishment  of  the 
oflence.2^ 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  their  mission  communi- 
cated, than  the  whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  a  ferment. 
The  high-spirited  Catalans  rose  in  arms,  almost  to  a  man. 
The  royal  governor,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  Barcelona.  Troops  were  levied, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  experienced  officers  of 
the  highest  rank.      The  heated  populace,  outstripping  the 

^  L.  Maiineo,  Cosas  memorables,  '^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables, 

foL  108.— Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  17,  fol.   108,   109.— Abarca,  Beyes  do 

cap.  3. — ^Aleson,  Anales  de  Navaira,  Araeon,  torn,  ii  fol.  262. — ^Zurita, 

torn.  iv.  pp.  656,  667. — Castillo,  Anales,  lib.  17,  cap.  45. — ^Aleson, 

Cr<5nica,  cap.  27.  Anales  de  Nayarra,  torn.  IL  p.  307. 
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tardy  movement  of  military  operations,  marched  forward  to 
Lerida  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  royal  person.  The 
king,  who  had  seasonable  notice  of  this,  displayed  his 
wonted  presence  of  mind.  He  ordered  supper  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him  at  the  usual  hour,  but,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  made  his  escape  on  horseback  with  one  or  two 
attendants  only,  on  the  road  to  Fraga,  a  town  within  the 
territory  of  Aragon  ;  while  the  mob,  traversing  the  streets 
of  Lerida,  and  finding  little  resistance  at  the  gate,  burst 
into  the  palace,  and  ransacked  every  comer  of  it,  piercing, 
in  their  fury,  even  the  curtains  and  beds  with  their  swords 
and  lances.22 

The  Catalan  army,  ascertaining  the  route  of  the  royal 
fugitive,  marched  directly  on  Fraga,  and  arrived  so 
promptly  that  John,  with  his  wife,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Aragonese  cortes  assembled  there,  had  barely  time  to  make 
their  escape  on  the  road  to  Saragossa,  while  the  insurgents 
poured  into  the  city  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The 
person  of  Carlos,  in  the  mean  time,  was  secured  in  the 
inaccessible  fortress  of  Morella,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  confines  of  Valencia.  John,  on  halting  at 
Saragossa,  endeavoured  to  assemble  an  Aragonese  force 
capable  of  resisting  the  Catalan  rebels.  But  the  flame  of 
insurrection  had  spread  throughout  Aragon,  Valencia,  and 
Navarre,  and  was  speedily  communicated  to  his  trans- 
marine possessions  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  king  of 
Castile  supported  Carlos  at  the  same  time  by  an  irruption 
into  Navarre ;  and  his  partisans,  the  Beaumont^,  co-operated 
with  these  movements  by  a  descent  on  Aragon.^^ 

John,  alarmed  at  the  tempest  which  his  precipitate  con- 
duct had  aroused,'at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  releasing  his 
prisoner ;  and,  as  the  queen  had  incurred  general  odium 
as  the  chief  instigator  of  his  persecution,  he  affected  to  do 

"  Aleson,  Anales   de   Nayarra,  neo,  Oosas  memorables,  fol.  111. 

torn.  ii.   p.   358. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  ^  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  17,  cap.  6. 

Ub.  17,  cap.  6. — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  — ^L.  Maiineo,  Cosas  memorables, 

Aiagon,  torn.  ii.  foL  263.^L.  Man-  fol.  111. 

VOL.  X.  X 
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this  in  consequence  of  her  interposition.  As  Carlos  with 
his  mother-in-law  traversed  the  country  on  their  way  to 
Barcelona,  he  was  everywhere  greeted,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  thronging  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  most 
touching  enthusiasm.  The  queen,  however,  having  been 
informed  by  the  magistrates  that  her  presence  would  not 
be  permitted  in  the  capital,  deemed  it  prudent  to  remain 
at  Villa  Franca,  about  twenty  miles  distant;  while  the 
prince,  entering  Barcelona,  was  welcomed  with  the  tri- 
umphant acclamations  due  to  a  conqueror  returning  from  a 
campaign  of  victories.^* 

The  conditions  on  which  the  Catalans  proposed  to 
resume  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  were  sufficiently 
humiliating.  They  insisted  not  only  on  his  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  Carlos  as  his  rightful  heir  and  successor, 
with  the  office,  conferred  on  him  for  life,  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Catalonia,  but  on  an  obligation  on  his  own  part 
that  he  would  never  enter  the  province  without  their 
express  permission.  Such  was  John's  extremity  that  he 
not  only  accepted  these  unpalatable  conditions,  but  did  it 
with  affected  cheerfulness. 

Fortune  seemed  now  weary  of  persecution,  and  Carlos, 
happy  in  the  attachment  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people^ 
appeared  at  length  to  have  reached  a  haven  of  permanent 
security.  But  at  this  crisis  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  or,  as 
some  historians  insinuate,  of  a  disorder  occasioned  by 
poison  administered  during  his  imprisonment, — ^a  fact 
which,  although  unsupported  by  positive  evidence,  seems, 
notwithstanding  its  atrocity,  to  be  nowise  improbable, 
considering  the  character  of  the  parties  implicated.  He 
expired  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1461,  in  the  forty-first 

^  Cafitillo,  CnSnica,  cap.    28. —  their  sites  upon  the  queen,  and 

Abarca,  Heyes  de  Aragon,  foL  253,  rung  the  bells  on  her  approach,  the 

254. — ^L.    Marineo,  Cosas   memor-  signal  of  alarm  on  the  appearance 

ables.  fol.  Ill,  112. — ^Aleson,  Anales  of  an  enemy  or  for  the  pursuit  of  a 

de  Navarra,  torn.  iv.  pp.  559,  560.  malefactor. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tarraca  closed 
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year  of  his  age,  bequeathing  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
Navarre,  in  conformity  with  the  original  marriage  contract 
of  his  parents,  to  his  sister  Blanche  and  her  posterity.^^ 

Thus  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
seemed  to  have  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
died  the  prince  of  Viana,  whose  character,  conspicuous  for 
many  virtues,  has  become  still  more  so  for  his  misfortunes. 
His  first  act  of  rebellion,  if  such,  considering  his  legitimate 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  it  can  be  called,  was  severely 
requited  by  his  subsequent  calamities;  while  the  vindictive 
and  persecuting  temper  of  his  parents,  excited  a  very 
general  commiseration  in  his  behalf,  and  brought  him  more 
effectual  support  than  could  have  been  derived  from  his 
own  merits  or  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  character  of  Don  Carlos  has  been  portrayed  by 
Lucio  Marineo,  who,  as  he  wrote  an  account  of  these 
transactions  by  the  command  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  undue  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  prince  of  Viana.  "  Such,"  says  he,  "  were  his 
temperance  and  moderation,  such  the  excellence  of  his 
breeding,  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  liberality  and  munifi- 
cence, and  such  the  sweetness  of  his  demeanour,  that  no 
one  thing  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  him  which  belongs  to 
a  true  and  perfect  prince."  ^  He  is  described  by  another 
contemporary  as  "  in  person  somewhat  above  the  middle 
stature,  having  a  thin  visage,  with  a  serene  and  modest 
expression  of  countenance,  and  withal  somewhat  inclined 
to  melancholy."^  He  was  a  considerable  proficient  in 
music,  painting,  and  several  mechanic  arts.   He  frequently 

^  Alonso  do  Palencia,  Cordnica,  y  costumbres,  la  limpieza  de  sa 

MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  51. — L.  Marineo,  vida,  su  liberalidad y  magrdfioencia, 

Coeas  momorables,  fol.  114. — ^Ale-  y  finabnente  su  duloe  conyersacion, 

son,  Anales  de  Navarra,  torn.  iv.  que  ninguna  cosa  en  el  fiEtltaya  de 

pp.  561 — 563. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  cap.  a^uellas  que  pertenescen  a   recta 

19,  24.         ^  vivir,  y  que  arman  el  yerdadero  y 

^  L.  Marineo,  Cosasmemorables,  perfecto  prindpe  y  sefior." 

foL  106. — **Por  quanto  era  la  torn-  ^  GundisalvusGaraiMjapudNio. 

plan9a  y  mesura  de  aquel  principe;  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Yetus,  torn*  iL 

tan  grande  el  ooncierto  y  su  crian9a  p.  281. 
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amused  himself  with  poetical  composition,  and  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  bards  of  his 
time.  But  he  was  above  all  devoted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  history.  He  made  a  version  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  into  the  vernacular,  which  was  first  printed,  nearly 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  at  Saragossa,  in  1509.  He 
compiled  also  a  Chronicle  of  Navarre  from  the  earliest 
period  to  his  own  times,  which,  although  suffered  to 
remain  in  manuscript,  has  been  liberally  used  and  cited  by 
the  Spanish  antiquaries  Garibay,  Blancas,  and  others.^ 
His  natural  taste  and  his  habits  fitted  him  much  better  for 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  letters  than  for  the  tumultuous 
scenes  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  involved,  aud 
in  which  he  was  no  match  for  enemies  grown  gray  in  the 
field  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet.  But  if  his 
devotion  to  learning,  so  rare  in  his  own  age,  and  so  very  rare 
among  princes  in  any  age,  was  unpropitious  to  his  success 
on  the  busy  theatre  on  which  he  was  engaged,  it  must 
surely  elevate  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  an  en- 
lightened posterity. 

The  tragedy  did  not  terminate  with  the  death  of  Carlos. 
His  sister  Blanche,  notwithstanding  the  inoffensive  gentle- 
ness of  her  demeanour,  had  long  been  involved,  by  her 
adhesion  to  her  unfortunate  brother,  in  a  similar  proscrip- 
tion with  him.  The  succession  to  Navarre  having  now 
devolved  on  her,  she  became  tenfold  an  object  of  jealousy 
both  to  her  father,  the  present  possessor  of  that  kingdom, 
and  to  her  sister  Eleanor,  countess  of  Foix,  to  whom  the 
reversion  of  it  had  been  promised  by  John,  on  his  own 
decease.  The  son  of  this  lady,  Gaston  de  Foix,  had 
lately  married  a  sister  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France ; 
and,  in  a  treaty  subsequently  contracted  between  that 
monarch  and  the  king  of  Aragon,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Blanche  should   be   delivered  into  the   custody  of  the 

^  Nio.  Antonio,  Biblioiheca  Ye-     Hist,  de  Espana,  torn.  ii.  p.  434. 
tos,  torn.  ii.pp.  28 1»  282.— Mariana, 
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countess  of  Foix,  as  surety  for  the  succession  of  the  latter, 
and  of  her  posterity,  to  the  crown  of  Navarre.^^ 

Conformably  to  this  provision,  John  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  princess  Blanche  to  accompany  him  into 
France,  under  the  pretext  of  forming  an  alliance  for  her 
with  Louis's  brother,  the  duke  of  Berri.  The  unfortunate 
lady,  comprehending  too  well  her  father's  real  purpose, 
besought  him  with  the  most  piteous  entreaties  not  to 
deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies ;  but,  closing  his 
heart  against  all  natural  affection,  he  caused  her  to  be  torn 
from  her  residence  at  Olit,  in  the  heart  of  her  own 
dominions,  and  forcibly  transported  across  the  mountains 
into  those  of  the  count  of  Foix.  On  arriving  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  a  little  town  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  being  convinced  that  she  had  nothing  further  to 
hope  from  human  succour,  she  made  a  formal  renunciation 
of  her  right  to  Navarre  in  favour  of  her  cousin  and  former 
husband,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Castile,  who  had  imiformly 
supported  the  cause  of  her  brother  Carlos.  Henry,  though 
debased  by  sensual  indulgence,  was  naturally  of  a  gentle 
disposition,  and  had  never  treated  her  personally  with 
unkindness.  In  a  letter  which  she  now  addressed  to  him, 
and  which,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  cannot  be  read,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  without  affecting  the  most  in- 
sensible heart,^^  she  reminded  him  of  the  dawn  of  happi- 
ness which  she  had  enjoyed  under  his  protection,  of  his 
early  engagements  to  her,  and  of  her  subsequent  calamities; 
and,  anticipating  the  gloomy  destiny  which  awaited  her, 
she  settled  on  him  her  inheritance  of  Navarre,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  her  intended  assassins,  the  count  and  countess 
of  Foix.81 

^  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Olit  in  B^m. 

in    Navarre,  April    12tli,   1462.—  *>  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn. 

Znrita,  Anales,  lib.  17,  cap.  38,  39.  vii  p.  HO. 

— Qaillard,  Biyalit^,  torn.    iii.   p.  ^  Hist,  du  Boyaume  de  Navarre, 

236. — Ckdllard  confounds  it  with  the  p.  496. — ^Aleson,  Anales  de  Navarra, 

subsequent  one  made  in  the  month  torn.  iv.  pp.   590 — 593.  —  Abarca, 

ofMay,  near  the  town  of  Salvatierra  Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom«  ii  foL  258, 
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On  the  same  day^  the  last  of  April,  1462,  she  was 
delivered  over  to  one  of  their  emissaries,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  castle  of  Ortes  in  B^arn,  where,  after  languish- 
ing in  dreadful  suspense  for  nearly  two  years,  she  was 
poisoned  by  the  command  of  her  sister.^^  'pjj^  retribution 
of  Providence  not  unfrequently  overtakes  the  guilty  even 
in  this  world.  The  countess  survived  her  father  to  reign 
in  Navarre  only  three  short  weeks ;  while  the  crown  was 
ravished  from  her  posterity  for  ever  by  that  very  Ferdinand 
whose  elevation  had  been  the  object  to  his  parents  of  so 
much  solicitude  and  so  many  crimes. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  Carlos,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1461,  the  customary  oaths  of  allegiance, 
80  pertinaciously  withheld  from  that  unfortunate  prince, 
were  tendered  by  the  Arngonese  deputation,  at  Calatayud, 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  as 
heir  apparent  of  the  monarchy;  after  which  he  was  con- 
ducted by  his  mother  into  Catalonia,  in  order  to  receive  the 
more  doubtful  homage  of  that  province.  The  extremities 
of  Catalonia  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  repose, 
but  the  capital  was  still  agitated  by  secret  discontent.  The 
ghost  of  Carlos  was  seen  stalking  by  night  through  the 
streets  of  Barcelona,  bewailing  in  piteous  accents  his  un- 
timely end,  and  invoking  vengeance  on  his  unnatural  mur- 
derers. The  manifold  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  soon 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  his  image  re- 
ceived the  devotional  honours  reserved  for  such  as  have 
been  duly  canonized  by  the  church.^^ 

259. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  17,  cap.  contemporary  floe,  cit),  in  impiitmg 

38.            ^  it  to  poison.    The  fact  of  her  death, 

®  Lebr^a,  De  Bello  Navariensi  which  Aleson,  on  I  know  not  what 

(Granatffi,  1545),  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  fol.  authority,  refers  to  the  2nd  of  De- 

74. — ^Aleson,   Ajiales   de  Navarra,  cember,    1464,    was   not   publicly 

ubi  supra.— Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  17,  disclosed  till  some  months  after  its 

cap.  38. — The  Spanish  historians  are  occurrence,  when  disclosure  became 

not  agreed  as  to  the  time  or  even  necessary  in  consequence   of  the 

mode  of  Blanche's  death.    All  con-  proposed  interposition  of  the  Na- 

cur,  however,  in  attributing  it  to  yarrese  cortes. 

assassination,  and  most  of  them,  ^  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Gordnica, 

with  the  learned  Antonio  Lebx^a,  a  MS.,  part    2,    cap.  61.  —  Zurita, 
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The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Barcelonians,  kept  alive 
by  the  recollection  of  past  injury,  as  well  as  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  future  vengeance  should  John  succeed  in  re- 
establishing his  authority  over  them,  soon  became  so 
alarming  that  the  queen,  whose  consummate  address,  how- 
ever, had  first  accomplished  the  object  of  her  visit,  found 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  capital ;  and  she  sought 
refuge,  with  her  son  and  such  few  adherents  as  still  re- 
mained faithful  to  them,  in  the  fortified  city  of  Gerona, 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  Barcelona. 

Hither,  however,  she  was  speedily  pursued  by  the  Cata- 
lan militia,  embodied  under  the  command  of  their  ancient 
leader,  Roger,  count  of  Pallas,  and  eager  to  regain  the 
prize  which  they  had  so  inadvertently  lost.  The  city  was 
quickly  entered ;  but  the  queen,  with  her  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, had  retreated  to  a  tower  belonging  to  the  principal 
church  in  the  place,  which,  as  was  very  frequent  in  Spain 
in  those  wild  times,  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  a  formidable  resistance.  To  oppose 
this,  a  wooden  fortress  of  the  same  height  was  constructed 
by  the  assailants,  and  planted  with  lombards  and  other 
pieces  of  artillery  then  in  use,  which  kept  up  an  uninter- 
mitting  discharge  of  stone  bullets  on  the  little  garrison.^* 
The  Catalans  also  succeeded  in  running  a  mine  beneath  the 
fortress,  through  which  a  considerable  body  of  troops  pene- 

Anales,  torn.  iv.  foL  08. — ^Abarca,  wonders  that  any  should  doubt  the 

Beyes  de  Aro^n,  torn.  ii.  fol.  256.  truth  of  miracles  attested  by  the 

-— Aleson,  Anulos  de  Navarra,  torn,  monks  of  the  very  monastery  in 

iv.  pp.  663  et  soq. — L.  Maiineo,  which  Carlos  was  interred. 
Cosas  momorablos,  fol.   114. — ^Ao-         ^  L.Marinoo,  Cosasmemorablos, 

cording    to    Lanuza,    who   wrote  fol.    116.  —  Alonso    de    Piiloncia, 

nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  Coronica,  MS.,  part  2,  cap.  51. — 

of  Carlos,  the  flesh  upon  his  right  Zurita,  Analos,  torn.  iv.  fol.  113. — 

arm,  which  had  been  amputated  for  The  Spaniards,  deriving  the  know- 

the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient  lodo^e  of  artiller^r  from  the  Arabs, 

apphcation  to  the  diseased  members  had  become  familiar  with  it  before 

of   the  pilgrims    who  visited  his  the  other  nations  of  Chiistendom. 

shrine,  remained  in  his  day  in  a  The  affirmation  of  Zurita,  however, 

perfectly  sound  and  healthful  state !  that  five  thousand  balls  wei-e  fired 

iHistonas  edesiusticas  y  seculares  from  the  battery  of  the  besiegers  at 

06  Aragon,  torn*  L  p.  553.)    Aloson  Gerona  in  one  day,  is   porfuctly 
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trated  into  it,  when,  their  premature  cries  of  exultation  having 
discovered  them  to  the  besieged,  they  were  repulsed,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  with  great  slaughter.  The  queen 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  spirit  in  the  midst  of  these 
alarming  scenes;  unappalled  by  the  sense  of  her  own 
danger  and  that  of  her  child,  and  by  the  dismal  lamenta- 
tions of  the  females  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  she 
visited  every  part  of  the  works  in  person,  cheering  her  de- 
fenders by  her  presence  and  dauntless  resolution.  Such 
were  the  stormy  and  disastrous  scenes  in  which  the  youth- 
ful Ferdinand  commenced  a  career,  whose  subsequent 
prosperity  was  destined  to  be  checkered  by  scarcely  a 
reverse  of  fortune.^^ 

In  the  mean  while,  John,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
penetrate  through  Catalonia  to  the  relief  of  his  wife,  effected 
this  by  the  co-operation  of  his  French  ally,  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  That  monarch,  with  his  usual  insidious  poUcy» 
had  covertly  despatched  an  envoy  to  Barcelona  on  the 
death  of  Carlos,  assuring  the  Catalans  of  his  protection 
should  they  still  continue  averse  to  a  reconciliation  with 
their  own  sovereign.  These  oficrs  were  but  coldly  re- 
ceived ;  and  Louis  found  it  more  for  his  interest  to  accept 
the  propositions  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Aragon  him- 
self, which  subsequently  led  to  most  important  conse- 
quences. By  three  several  treaties,  of  the  3rd,  21st,  and 
23rd  of  May,  1462,  it  was  stipulated  that  Louis  should 
furnish  his  ally  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  archers  and  artillery  during  the  war  with 
Barcelona,  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  gold  crowns  within  one  year  after  the  re- 

absnrd.    So  little  was  the  science  the  use  of  artiUery  altogether.  Arte 

of  gunnery  advanced  in  other  parts  della  Guerra,  lib.  3  (Opere,  G^uova, 

of  Europe  at  this  period,  and  indeed  1798). 

later,  that  it  was  usual  for  a  field-  ^  Alonso  de  Falencia,  Cor6nica, 

piece  not  to  be  discharged  more  MS.,  part  2,  c  51. — ^L.  Maiineo, 

than  twice  in  the  course  of  an  action,  Cosas  memorables,  foL  1 16. — ^Zurita, 

if  we  may  credit  Madiiayelli,  who,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL  113. — Abarca, 

indeed,  recommends  dispensing  with  Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii  foL  269. 
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duction  of  that  city ;  as  security  for  which  the  counties  of 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  were  pledged  by  John,  with  the 
cession  of  their  revenues  to  the  French  king,  until  such 
time  as  the  original  debt  should  be  redeemed.  In  this 
transaction  both  monarchs  manifested  their  usual  policy ; 
Louis  believing  that  this  temporary  mortgage  would  be- 
come a  permanent  alienation,  from  John's  inability  to  dis- 
charge it;  while  the  latter  anticipated — as  the  event 
showed,  with  more  justice — that  the  aversion  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  dismemberment  of  their  country  from  the 
Aragonese  monarchy  would  baffle  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  occupy  it  permanently.^^ 

In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements,  seven  hundred 
French  lances  with  a  considerable  body  of  archers  and 
artillery  ^'^  crossed  the  mountains,  and,  rapidly  advancing 
on  Gerona,  compelled  the  insurgent  army  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  decamp  with  such  precipitation  as  to  leave 
their  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  The  Catalans 
now  threw  aside  the  thin  veil  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
covered  their  proceedings.  The  authorities  of  the  princi- 
pality, established  in  Barcelona,  publicly  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  King  John  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  pro- 
claimed them  enemies  of  the  republic.  Writings  at  the 
same  time  were  circulated,  denouncing  from  Scriptural 
authority,  as  well  as  natural  reason,  the  doctrine  of  legiti- 
macy in  the  broadest  terms,  and  insisting  that  the  Ara- 

*  Zurita,  Anale8,  torn.  iv.  fol.  M^moires  relatifs  k  THistoire  do 
111. — ^Another  100,000  crowns  were  Fitince  (Paris,  1836),  tom.  xi.  In- 
to be  paid  in  csiao  further  assist-  trod.  p.  245. 
ance  snould  be  required  from  the  ^  A  French  lance  of  that  day, 
French  monarch  after  the  reduction  according  to  L.  Morineo,  was  ac- 
of  Barcelona.  This  treaty  has  been  companiod  by  two  horsemen ;  so 
incorrectly  reported  by  most  of  the  that  the  whole  contingent  of  cavalry 
French  aud  aU  the  S2)aui8h  his-  to  be  furnished  on  this  occasion 
torians  whom  I  have  consulted,  amounted  to  2100.  (Cosas  mem- 
save  the  accurate  Zurita.  An  ab-  orables,  fol  117.)  Nothing  could 
stract  from  the  original  documents,  be  more  indeterminate  than  the 
compiled  by  the  Aob6  Legrand,  has  complement  of  a  lance  in  the  Mid- 
been  given  by  M.  Petitot  in  his  die  Ages.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
recent  edition  of  the  CoUection  des  it  reckoned  at  five  or  six  horsemen. 
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gonese  monarchs,  far  from  being  absolute,  might  be  law- 
fully deposed  for  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  "  The  good  of  the  commonwealth,"  it  was  said, 
"must  always  be  considered  paramount  to  that  of  the 
prince."  Extraordinary  doctrines  these  for  the  age  in 
which  they  were  promulged,  affording  a  still  more  extraor- 
dinary contrast  with  those  which  have  been  since  familiar 
in  that  unhappy  country  !  ^® 

The  government  then  enforced  levies  of  all  such  as  were 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  distrusting  the  sufficiency 
of  its  own  resources,  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  princi- 
pality to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Castile.  The  court  of 
Aragon,  however,  had  so  successfully  insinuated  its  influ- 
ence into  the  council  of  this  imbecile  monarch,  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  afford  the  Catalans  any  effectual  sup- 
port ;  and,  as  he  abandoned  their  cause  altogether  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year,^^  the  crown  was  offered  to  Don 
Pedro,  constable  of  Portugal,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Barcelona.  In  the  mean  while,  the  old  king  of 
Aragon,  attended  by  his  youthful  son,  had  made  himself 
master,  with  his  characteristic  activity,  of  considerable 
acquisitions  in  the  revolted  territory,  successively  reducing 
Lerida,^^  Ccrvera,  Amposta,*^  Tortosa,  and  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  south  of  Catalonia.  (1464.)  Many 
of  these  places  were  strongly  fortified,  and  most  of  them 
defended  with  a  resolution  which  cost  the  conqueror  a 

»  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  fol.  torn.  i.  p.  54),  and  by  Lucan  (Phar- 

113 — 115. — ^Alonso  de  Palencia,  Co-  salia,  lio.  4)  with  his  usual  sweU  of 

rdnica,  MS.»  part.  2,  cap.  1.  hyperbole. 

^  In  conformity  with  the  famous  ^  The  cold  was  so  intense  at  the 
verdict  given  by  Louis  XI.  at  Bay-  siege  of  Amposta,  that  serpents  of 
onne,  April  23rd,  1463,  previously  an  enormous  magnitude  are  report- 
to  the  interview  between  him  and  ed  by  L.  Marinoo  to  have  descended 
Henry  lY.  on  the  shores  of  the  from  the  mountains  and  taken  re- 
Bidassoa.  See  Part  1.  chap.  3  of  fuge  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
this  History.  Portentous  and  supernatural  voices 

*®  This  was  the  battie-g^round  of  were  frequently  hoard  during  the 

Julius  Csesar  in  his  wars  with  Pom-  nights.      Indeed,  the  superstition 

pey.     See  his  inoenious  militaiy  of  the  soldiers  appears  to  have  been 

manceuvre  as  simpiy  narrated  in  his  so  lively  as  to  have  prepared  them 

own  Oommontaries  (De  BeUo  Civili,  for  seeing  and  hearing  anything. 
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prodigious  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  John,  like  Philip 
of  Macedon,  made  use  of  gold  even  more  than  arms,  for 
the  reduction  of  his  enemies ;  and,  though  he  indulged  in 
occasional  acts  of  resentment,  his  general  treatment  of  those 
who  submitted  was  as  liberal  as  it  was  politic.  His  com- 
petitor, Don  Pedro,  had  brought  little  foreign  aid  to  the 
support  of  his  enterprise ;  he  had  failed  altogether  in  con- 
ciliating the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects ;  and,  as  the 
operations  of  the  war  had  been  conducted  on  his  part  in 
the  most  languid  manner,  the  whole  of  the  principality 
seemed  destined  soon  to  relapse  under  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  master.  At  this  juncture  the  Portuguese  prince 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1466.  This  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  proved  ultimately  the  cause  of  its 
protraction.*^ 

It  appeared,  however,  to  present  a  favourable  opportun- 
ity to  John  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  insurgents. 
But  so  resolute  were  they  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence, that  the  council  of  Barcelona  condemned  two  of  the 
principal  citizens,  suspected  of  defection  from  the  cause,  to 
be  publicly  executed;  it  refused  moreover  to  admit  an 
envoy  from  the  Aragonese  cortes  within  the  city,  and 
caused  the  despatches  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by 
that  body  to  be  torn  in  pieces  before  his  face. 

The  Catalans  then  proceeded  to  elect  Ren^  le  Bon,  as 
he  was  styled,  of  Anjou,  to  the  vacant  throne,  brother  of 
one  of  the  original  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Aragon 
on  the  demise  of  Martin ;  whose  cognomen  of  "  Good  '*  is 
indicative  of  a  sway  far  more  salutary  to  his  subjects  than 


^  Faria  y  Sonaa,  Europa  Portu-  Pedro  no  sooner  arriyed  in  Catalonia 

gnesa,  torn,  ii  p.  390. — ^Alonso  de  than  lie  was  poisoned."    (Histoire 

Palenda,  MS.,  jwirt.  2,  cap.  60,  61.  g6n6ralo  de  Portugal  (Pari^,  1735), 

— Castillo,  Crdnica,  pp.  43,  44,  46,  torn.  iii.  p.  245.)  It  must  have  been 

49,  50,  54. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  ii  a  yery  slow  poison.    He   arrived 

fol  116,  124,  127,  128,   130,  137,  January  21st,  1464,  and  died  June 

147.— M.  La  CMe  states  that "  Don  29th»  1466. 
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the  more  coveted  and  imposing  title  of  Great.**  This 
titular  sovereign  of  half  a  dozen  empires,  in  which  he  did 
not  actually  possess  a  rood  of  land,  was  too  far  advanced 
in  years  to  assume  this  perilous  enterprise  himself;  and  he 
accordingly  intrusted  it  to  his  son  John,  duke  of  Calabria 
and  Lorraine,  who,  in  his  romantic  expeditious  in  southern 
Italy,  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  courtesy  and  knightly 
prowess,  inferior  to  none  other  of  his  time.**  Crowds  of 
adventurers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  a  leader  whose 
ample  inheritance  of  pretensions  had  made  him  familiar 
with  war  from  his  earliest  boyhood;  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  effective  troops. 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  although  not  directly  aiding  his  enter- 
prise with  supplies  of  men  or  money,  was  willing  so  far  to 
countenance  it  as  to  open  a  passage  for  him  through  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Roussillon,  then  in  his  keeping, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  descend  with  his  whole  army  at 
once  on  the  northern  borders  of  Catalonia.*^  (1467.) 

The  king  of  Aragon  could  oppose  no  force  capable  of 
resisting  this  formidable  army.     His  exchequer,  always 


«  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  **  Anne 
of  G^ierstein,"  has  brought  into 
foU  relief  the  ridiculous  side  of 
Bend's  character.  The  ^ood  king's 
fondness  for  poetry  and  the  ai^, 
however,  although  showing  itself 
occasionally  in  puerile  eccentrici- 
ties, may  compare  advantageously 
with  the  coarse  appetites  and  mis- 
chievous activity  of  most  of  the  con- 
temporary princes.  After  aU,  the 
best  tribute  to  his  worth  was 
the  earnest  attachment  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  biography  has  been  weU 
and  diligently  compiled  by  the 
viscount  of  ViUeneuve  Bargemont 
(Histoire  de  Ben6  d'Az^'ou,  Paris, 
1825),  who  has,  however,  indulged 
in  greater  detail  than  was  perh^s 
to  have  been  desired  by  Ben6,  or  by 
his  readers.  ^ 

M  Glomines  says  of  him,  <<  A  tous 
alarmes  c'estoit  le  premier  homme 
ann^  et  de  toutes  pieces,  et  son 


cheval  tousjours  bard^  II  portoit 
un  habillomont  yie  ces  conductours 
portent  en  Italic,  et  sembloit  bien 

Srince  et  chef  do  guerre ;  et  y  avoit 
*ob^issance  autant  que  monsei^- 
neur  de  Charolois,  et  luy  ob^issoit 
tout  Post  do  meilleur  coeur,  car  i 
la  verite  il  estoit  digne  d*estre 
honor6."  Philippe  de  Comines,  M6- 
moires,  cd.  Petitot  (Paris,  1826), 
liv.  1,  chap.  11. 

**  Villoneuve  Bargomont,  Hist 
de  Bone,  tom.  ii.  pp.  168,  169. — 
Histoire  de  Louys  XI.,  autroment 
dicte  La    Ohronique    soandalouse, 

Sar  un  Greflior  de  THostel  de  Villa 
e  Paris  (Paris,  1620),  p.  145.— 
Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  iv.  fol.  150, 
153. — ^Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cordnica, 
MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  17.  —  Palencia 
swells  the  numbers  of  the  French 
in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Lor* 
raine  to  20,00a 
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low,  was  completely  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts 
which  he  had  made  in  the  late  campaigns ;  and,  as  the 
king  of  France,  either  disgusted  with  the  long  protraction 
of  the  war,  or  from  secret  good  will  to  the  enterprise  of  his 
feudal  subject,  withheld  from  King  John  the  stipulated 
subsidies,  the  latter  monarch  found  himself  unable,  with 
every  expedient  of  loan  and  exaction,  to  raise  sufficient 
money  to  pay  his  troops  or  to  supply  his  magazines.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  now  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  count  and  countess  of  Foix,  who,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  possession  of  Navarre,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
them  on  their  father's  decease,  threatened  a  similar  rebel- 
lion, though  on  much  less  justifiable  pretences,  to  that 
which  he  had  just  experienced  from  Don  Carlos.  To 
crown  the  whole  of  John's  calamities,  his  eyesight,  which 
had  been  impaired  by  exposure  and  protracted  sufferings 
during  the  winter  siege  of  Amposta,  now  failed  him  alto- 
gether.*® 

In  this  extremity,  his  intrepid  wife,  putting  herself  at 
the  head  of  such  forces  as  she  could  collect,  passed  by 
water  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Catalonia,  besieging  Rosas 
in  person,  and  checking  the  operations  of  the  enemy  by 
the  capture  of  several  inferior  places ;  while  Prince  Ferdin- 
and, effecting  a  junction  with  her  before  Gerona,  compelled 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  abandon  the  siege  of  that  import- 
ant city.  Ferdinand's  ardour,  however,  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him ;  as,  in  an  accidental  encounter  with  a  more 
numerous  party  of  the  enemy,  his  jaded  horse  would  infal- 
libly have  betrayed  him  into  their  hands,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  devotion  of  his  officers,  several  of  whom,  throwing 
themselves  between  him  and  his  pursuers,  enabled  him  to 
escape  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  liberty. 

These  ineffectual  struggles  could  not  turn  the  tide  of 

^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  — ^Dudos,  Hist  de  LotuB  XI.  (Am- 

fol.  139. — ^Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  flterdam,  1746),  torn.  ii.  p.  114. — 

foL  148,  149,  158.— Aleson,  Anales  M^m.  de  Comines,  Petitot,  Introd. 

de  Nayaira,  torn.  iy.  pp.  611^618.  p.  258. 
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fortune.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  succeeded  in  this  and  the 
two  following  campaigns  in  making  himself  master  of  all 
the  rich  district  of  Ampurdan,  north-east  of  Barcelona.  In 
the  capital  itself,  his  truly  princely  qualities  and  his  popular 
address  secured  him  the  most  unbounded  influence.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  for  his  person,  that,  when  he  rode 
abroad,  the  people  thronged  around  him,  embracing  his 
knees,  the  trappings  of  his  steed,  and  even  the  animal  him- 
self, in  their  extravagance ;  while  the  ladies,  it  is  said, 
pawned  their  rings,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  of  their 
attire,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.^^ 

King  John,  in  the  mean  while,  was  draining  the  cup  of 
bitterness  to  the  dregs.  In  the  winter  of  1468,  his  queen, 
Joan  Henriquez,  fell  a  victim  to  a  painful  disorder,  which 
had  been  secretly  corroding  her  constitution  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  many  respects,  she  was  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  her  time.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  her  husband,  and  may  be  even  said  to  have  given  them 
a  direction.  She  conducted  several  important  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  a  happy  issue,  and,  what  was  more  uncom- 
mon in  her  sex,  displayed  considerable  capacity  for  military 
afiairs.  Her  persecution  of  her  stepson  Carlos  has  left  a 
deep  stain  on  her  memory.  It  was  the  cause  of  all  her 
husband's  subsequent  misfortunes.  Her  invincible  spirit, 
however,  and  the  resources  of  her  genius,  supplied  him 
with  the  best  means  of  surmounting  many  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  she  had  involved  him,  and  her  loss  at  this  crisis 
seemed  to  leave  him  at  once  without  solace  or  support.** 

^  Villeneuve  Bargemont,  Hist  to  have  been  caused  by  a  cancer, 
de  Een6,  torn.  ii.  pp.  182,  183. — ^L.  According  to  Aleson  and  some  otiier 
Marineo,  foL  140. — Zurita,  Anales,  Spanish  writers,  Joan  was  heard 
torn.  iv.  fol.  163 — 164. — ^Abarca,  several  times,  in  her  last  illness,  to 
Keyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  ii  rey  29,  exclaim,  in  allusion,  as  was  sup- 
cap.  7.  posed,  to  her  assassination  of  Carlos, 

^  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Cordnica,  '*  Alas  I  Ferdinand,  how  dear  thou 

MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  88. — ^L.  Marineo,  hast  cost  thy  mother!  *'    I  find  no 

Cosas  memorables,  fol.  143. — ^Ale-  notice  of  this  improbable  confession 

son,  Anales  de  Navarra,  torn.  iv.  p.  in  any  contemporary  author. 
609. — ^The  queen's  death  was  said 
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At  this  period,  he  was  further  embarrassed,  as  will 
appear  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  by  negotiations  for  Ferdi- 
nand's marriage,  which  was  to  deprive  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  his  son's  co-operation  in  the  struggle  with  his 
subjects,  and  which,  as  he  lamented,  while  he  had  scarcely 
three  hundred  enriquea  in  his  coffers  called  on  him  for 
additional  disbursements. 

As  the  darkest  hour,  however,  is  commonly  said  to 
precede  the  dawning,  so  light  now  seemed  to  break  upon 
the  affairs  of  John.  A  physician  in  Lerida  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  which  monopolized  at  that  time  almost  all  the  medical 
science  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  king  to  submit  to  the  then 
unusual  operation  of  couching,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
sight  to  one  of  his  eyes.  As  the  Jew,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Arabs,  debased  his  real  science  with  astrology,  he 
refused  to  operate  on  the  other  eye,  since  the  planets,  he 
said,  wore  a  malignant  aspect.  But  John's  rugged  nature 
was  insensible  to  the  timorous  superstitions  of  his  age,  and 
he  compelled  the  physician  to  repeat  his  experiment,  which 
in  the  end  proved  perfectly  successful.  Thus  restored  to 
his  natural  faculties,  the  octogenarian  chief,  for  such  he 
might  now  almost  be  called,  regained  his  wonted  elasticity, 
and  prepared  to  resume  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy,  with  all  his  accustomed  energy.*^ 

Heaven,  too,  as  if  taking  compassion  on  his  accumu- 
lated misfortunes,  now  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to 
his  success  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
summoned  from  the  theatre  of  his  short-lived  triumphs  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1469.*  The  Barcelonians  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  by  his  \leath,  im- 
puted, as  usual,  though  without  apparent  foundation,  to 
poison ;  and  their  respect  for  his  memory  was  attested  by 

^Mariana,  Hist. deEspaiia,  torn,     memorables,  foL  141. — ^Alonso  de 
iL  pp.  459,  460. — ^L.  Manneo,  Cosas     Palencia,  Cordnica,  lylB.,  cap.  88. 


*  [This  date  should  be  1470.     See  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL  178, 
leoto,  and  Lenglet,  M^m.  de  Comines,  Preuves,  torn.  iy.  p.  384. — ^£d.] 
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the  honours  no  less  than  royal  which  they  paid  to  his 
remains.  His  body,  sumptuously  attired,  with  his  vic- 
torious sword  by  his  side,  was  paraded  in  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  illuminated  streets  of  the  city,  and,  after 
lying  nine  days  in  state,  was  deposited,  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  people,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Catalonia.5o 

As  the  father  of  the  deceased  prince  was  too  old,  and 
his  children  too  young,  to  give  effectual  aid  to  their  cause, 
the  Catalans  might  be  now  said  to  be  again  without  a 
leader.  But  their  spirit  was  unbroken,  and  with  the  same 
resolution  in  which  they  refused  submission  more  than  two 
centuries  after,  in  1714,  when  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  were  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  they 
rejected  the  conciliatory  advances  made  them  anew  by 
John.  That  monarch,  however,  having  succeeded  by 
extraordinary  efforts  in  assembling  a  competent  force,  was 
proceeding  with  his  usual  alacrity  in  the  reduction  of  such 
places  in  the  eastern  quarter'  of  Catalonia  as  had  revolted 
to  the  enemy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  instituted  a 
rigorous  blockade  of  Barcelona  by  sea  and  land.  The 
fortifications  were  strong,  and  the  king  was  unwilling  to 
expose  so  fair  a  city  to  the  devastating  horrors  of  a  storm. 
The  inhabitants  made  one  vigorous  effort  in  a  sally  against 
the  royal  forces ;  but  the  civic  militia  were  soon  broken, 
and  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  killed  and  prisoners, 
admonished  them  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  veterans 
of  Aragon.^^ 

^  Villeneuve  Bargemont,  Hist,  coived  from  the  lips  of  Heciy  IV. 

de  Ben^,  todi.  ii.  pp.  182,  333,  334.  tlic  first  tidings  of  ms  master's  death 

— ^L.  Marineo,  Cosas  momorablos,  (torn.  ii.  p.  184).    He  must  have 

foL  142. — ^Alonso  de  Falencia,  Cord-  learned  too  with  no  less  surprise 

nica,  part.    2,   cap.  39.  —  Zurita,  that    Isabella   had   already  heen 

Anides,  torn.  iv.  fol.  178. — ^Accord-  married  at  that  time  more  than  a 

ing  to  M.  de  Villeneuve  Bargemont,  year !    See  the  date  of  the  official 

the  princess  Isabella's   hand   had  marriage  recorded  in  Mom.  do  la 

been  offered  to  the  duke  of  Lor-  Acad,  de  Hist,  tom.  vi.  Apend. 

raine,  and  the  envoy  despatched  to  no.  4. 

notify  his  acceptance  of  it,  on  ar-  "  Alonso  de  Paloncia,  Cordnica, 

riving  at  the  court  of  CastUe,  re-  MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  29,  45.— Zurita, 
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At  leDgtb,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  consented 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  which  were  conchided  by  a 
treaty  equally  honourable  to  both  parties.  It  was  stipu- 
lated  that  Barcelona  should  retain  all  its  ancient  privileges 
and  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  its 
large  territorial  possessions.  A  general  amnesty  was  to 
be  granted  for  offences.  The  foreign  mercenaries  were  to 
be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  ;  and  such  of  the  natives  as 
should  refuse  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient 
sovereign  within  a  year  might  have  the  liberty  of  removing 
with  their  effects  wherever  they  would.  One  provision 
may  be  thought  somewhat  singular,  after  what  had 
occurred;  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  cause  the 
Barcelonians  to  be  publicly  proclaimed,  throughout  all  his 
dominions,  good,  faithful,  and  loyal  subjects ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  I 

The  king,  after  the   adjustment  of  the  preliminaries, 

"declining,"   says   a  contemporary,   "the  triumphal  car 

which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  made  his  entrance  into 

the  city  by  the  gate  of  St.  Antony,  mounted  on  a  white 

charger ;  and,  as  he  rode  along  the  principal  streets,  the 

sight  of   so   many  pallid   countenances   and  emaciated 

%ures,  bespeaking  the  extremity  of  famine,  smote   his 

heart  with  sorrow."     He  then  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 

the  great  palace,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1472, 

solemnly  swore  there  to  respect  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Catalonia.«^2 

Thus  ended  this  long,  disastrous  civil  war,  the  fruit  of 
parental  injustice  and  oppression,  which  had  nearly  cost 
the  king  of  Aragon  the  fairest  portion  of  his  dominions; 
which  devoted  to  disquietude  and  disappointment  more 
than  ten  years  of  life,  at  a  period  when  repose  is  most 


Analea,  torn.  !▼.  fol   180—183.—  fol.  144, 147.— Zurito,  Analca,  torn. 
Abarca.  Reyes  de  Aragon,  rey  29,  iv.   fol.  187,  188.— Wllonao  de  Pa- 
cap.  29.  lencia,  Cor6nica,  MS.,  part  2,  cap.  1. 
•*  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables, 
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grateful;  and  which  opened  the  way  to  foreign  wars,  that 
continued  to  hang  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  evening  of 
his  days.  It  was  attended,  however,  with  one  important 
result ;  that  of  establishing  Ferdinand's  succession  over 
tiie  whole  of  the  domains  of  his  ancestors. 
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1454— 1469, 

Henry  IV.  disappoints  Expectations. — ^Oppression  of  the  People. — League 
of  the  Nobles. — ^Extraordinary  Scene  at  Avila. — ^Early  Education  of 
Isabella. — Death  of  her  Brother  Alfonso. — Intestine  Anarchy. — The 
Crown  offered  to  Isabella. — She  declines  ii — Her  Suitors. — She  accepts 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon. — Marriage  Articles. — Critical  Situation  of  Isa* 
bella. — ^Ferdinand  enters  Castile. — Their  Marriage. 

While  these  stormy  events  were  occurring  in  Aragon, 
the  Infanta  Isabella,  whose  birth  was  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  first  chapter,  was  passing  her  youth  amidst 
scenes  scarcely  less  tumultuous.  At  the  date  of  her 
birth,  her  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  her 
ancestors  was  even  more  remote  than  Ferdinand's  prospect 
of  inheriting  that  of  his ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
through  what  trials,  and  by  what  a  series  of  remarkable 
events.  Providence  was  pleased  to  bring  about  this  result, 
and  through  it  the  union,  so  long  deferred,  of  the  great 
Spanish  monarchies. 

The  accession  of  her  elder  brother,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
was  welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  the 
disgust  which  had  been  excited  by  the  long-protracted  and 
imbecile  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Some  few,  indeed,  who 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  arrayed  in  arms 
against  his  father,  distrusted  the  soundness  either  of  his 
principles  or  of  his  judgment.  But  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nation  was  disposed  to  refer  this  to  inexperience,  or 
the  ebullition  of  youthful  spirit,  and  indulged  the  cheering 
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anticipations  which  are  usually  entertained  of  a  new  reign 
and  a  young  monarch.^  Henry  was  distinguished  by  a 
benign  temper,  and  by  a  condescension,  which  might  be 
called  familiarity,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors, 
virtues  peculiarly  engaging  in  persons  of  his  elevated 
station ;  and  as  vices  which  wear  the  gloss  of  youth  are 
not  only  pardoned,  but  are  oftentimes  popular  with  the 
vulgar,  the  reckless  extravagance  in  which  he  indulged 
himself  was  favourably  contrasted  with  the  severe  parsi- 
mony of  his  father  in  his  latter  years,  and  gained  him  the 
surname  of  "  the  Liberal/'  His  treasurer  having  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  prodigality  of  his  expenditure,  he 
replied,  ^  Kings,  instead  of  hoarding  treasure  like  private 
persons,  are  bound  to  dispense  it  for  the  happiness  of  their 
subjects.  We  must  give  to  our  enemies  to  make  them 
friends,  and  to  our  friends  to  keep  them  so/'  He  suited 
the  action  so  well  to  the  word,  that  in  a  few  years  there 
was  scarcely  a  maravedi  remaining  in  the  royal  coffers.* 

He  maintained  greater  state  than  was  usual  with  the 
monarchs  of  Castile,  keeping  in  pay  a  body-guard  of  thirty- 
six  hundred  lances,  splendidly  equipped,  and  officered  by 
the  sons  of  the  nobility.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors,  a  measiure  always  popular  in  Castile,  assuming 
the  pomegranate  branch,  the  device  of  Granada,  on  his 
escutcheon,  in  token  of  his  intention  to  extirpate  the 
Moslems  from  the  Peninsula.  He  assembled  the  chivalry 
of  the  remote  provinces ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  scarce  a  year  elapsed  without  one  or  more  incursions 
into  the  hostile  territory,  with  armies  of  thirty  or  forty 

^  "Nil  pndet  assnetos   sceptiiB:  tit  1.— Oastillo,  Crdnica,  L  2(X«— 

mitissima  sors  est  Guzman,  Gheneraciones,  cap.  33.-^ 

Begnomm  sub  rege  novo."  Although  Henry's  lavish  expend- 

Lucan,  Pharsalia,  lib.  &  iture,    particularly  on   works    of 

architecture,  gained  him  in  earlv 

'  Oviedo,    Quincuagenas,    MS.,  life  the  appellation  of  "the  liberaV' 

bat  1,  quinc.  1,  dial  8. — ^Bodericus  he  is  better  known  on  the  roll  of 

Banctius,  Historia  Hispanica,  cap.  Oastilian    soyemgns   by  the   less 

38,  39»— Pulgar,  Claros  Yaronesy  fiatteiing  title  of  *' the  Ijupoteat* 
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thousand  men.  The  results  did  not  correspond  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  apparatus ;  and  these  brilliant  expedi- 
tions too  often  evaporated  in  a  mere  border  foray,  or  in  an 
empty  gasconade  under  the  walls  of  Granada.  Orchards 
were  cut  down,  harvests  plundered,  villages  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  annoyance  peculiar  to 
this  barbarous  warfare  put  in  practice  by  the  invading 
armies,  as  they  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country; 
individual  feats  of  prowess,  too,  commemorated  in  the 
romantic  ballads  of  the  time,  were  achieved;  but  no 
victory  was  gained,  no  important  post  acquired.  The 
king  in  vain  excused  his  hasty  retreats  and  abortive  enter- 
prises, by  saying  that  "  he  prized  the  life  of  one  of  his 
soldiers  more  than  those  of  a  thousand  Mussulmans/* 
His  troops  murmured  at  this  timorous  policy;  and  the 
people  of  the  south,  on  whom  the  charges  of  the  expedi- 
tions fell  with  peculiar  heaviness,  from  their  neighbourhood 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  complained  that ''  the  war  was 
carried  on  against  them,  not  against  the  infidel/'  On  one 
occasion  an  attempt  was  made  to  detain  the  king's  person, 
and  thus  prevent  him  from  disbanding  his  forces.  So 
soon  had  the  royal  authority  fallen  into  contempt !  The 
king  of  Granada  himself,  when  summoned  to  pay  tribute 
after  a  series  of  these  ineffectual  operations,  replied  that, 
•'  in  the  first  years  of  Henry's  reign,  he  would  have  offered 
anything,  even  his  children,  to  preserve  peace  to  his 
dominions ;  but  now  he  would  give  nothing."  • 

The  contempt  to  which  the  king  exposed  himself  by  his 
public  conduct  was  still  further  heightened  by  his  domestic. 
With  even  a  greater  indisposition  to  business  than  was 
manifested  by  his  father,^  he  possessed  none  of  the  culti- 

*  Ztiiiiga,  Anales  eolesiAstioos  y  sorprise  of  Gibraltar,  the  unhappy 

secularee  de  Sevilla,  p.  S44. — Oas-  souroe  of  feud  between  the  familiea 

tillo,   Crdnica,  cap.  20. — Mariana,  of  Quzman  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  did 

Hist  de  Espafla,  torn.  ii.  pp.  415,  not  occur  till  a  later  period,  1462. 
419. — ^Alon8odePalencia,ubr6nica,         ^  Such   was   his    apathy,    says 

MS.,  part  1,  cap.  14  et  seq.— The  Mariana,  that  he  would  subsoribe 
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vated  tastes  which  were  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Having  been  addicted  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
debauchery,  when  he  had  lost  the  powers  he  retained  all 
the  rehsh  for  the  brutish  pleasures  of  a  voluptuary.  He 
had  repudiated  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Ai:tigon,  after  a  union 
of  twelve  years,  on  grounds  sufficiently  ridiculous  and 
humiliating/  In  1455,  he  espoused  Joanna,  a  Portuguese 
princess,  sister  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  the  reigning  monarch. 
This  lady,  then  in  tlie  bloom  of  youth,  was  possessed  of 
personal  graces  and  a  lively  wit,  which,  say  the  historians, 
made  her  the  delight  of  the  court  of  Portugal.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train  of  maidens,  and  her 
entrance  into  Castile  was  greeted  by  the  festivities  and 
military  pageants  which  belong  to  an  age  of  chivalry. 
The  light  and  lively  manners  of  the  young  queen,  however, 
which  seemed  to  defy  the  formal  etiquette  of  the  Castilian 
court,  gave  occasion  to  the  grossest  suspicions.  The  tongue 
of  scandal  indicated  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  one  of  the 
handsomest  cavaliers  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  newly  risen 
in  the  royal  graces,  as  the  person  to  whom  she  most 
liberally  dispensed  her  favours.  This  knight  defended  a 
passage  of  arms,  in  presence  of  the  court,  near  Madrid,  in 
which  he  maintained  the  superior  beauty  of  his  mistress, 
against  all  comers.  The  king  was  so  much  delighted  with 
his  prowess  that  he  commemorated  the  event  by  the 
erection  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Jerome;  a 
whimsical  origin  for  a  religious  institution.^ 

Ids  name  to  public  ordinances  with-  impotencia  reipediva,  owing  to  some 

out  taking  tne  trouble  to  acquaint  malign  influence  "  ! 

himself  with  their  contents.    Hist.  '  La  Cl^e,  Hist,  de  Portugal, 

de  Espafia,  torn,  il  p.  423.  tom.  iii.  pr>.    825,   345.  —  Plorez, 

'  Pulgar,  Crdnica  de  los  Beyes  Beynas  Catndlicas,  tom.  ii  pp.  763, 

Gat(51icos  (Valencia,  1780),  cap.  2. —  766. — Alonso  de  Palencia,  ConSnica, 

Alonso  de  Palencia,  Cordnica,  MS.,  MS.,  part.  1,  cap.  20,  21. — It  does 

part.  1,  cap.  4. — Aleson,  Analos  de  not  appear,  however,  whom  Beltran 

Navarra,  ^  tom.  iv.  pp.  519,  520. —  de  la  Cueya  indicated  as  the  lady 

The  mamage  between  Blanche  and  of  his  loye  on  this  occasion.    (See 

Henry  was  publicly  declared  void  CastiUo,  Cr6nica,  cap.  23,  24.)  Two 

by  the  bishop  of  Segovia,  confirmed  anecdotes   may  be   mentioned   as 

by  the  Mchbishop  of  Toledo,  "por  characteristic  of  the  gallantry  of 
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The  queen's  levity  might  have  sought  some  justification 
in  the  unveiled  licentiousness  of  her  husband.  One  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  whom  she  brought  in  her  train,  acquired 
an  ascendancy  over  Henry  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise ;  and  the  palace,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes,  became  divided  by  the  factions  of  the 
hostile  fair  ones.  The  archbishop  of  Seville  did  not  blush 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  paramour,  who  maintained  a 
magnificence  of  state  which  rivalled  that  of  royalty  itself. 
The  public  were  still  more  scandalized  by  Henry's  sacri- 
legious intrusion  of  another  of  his  mistresses  into  the  post 
of  abbess  of  a  convent  in  Toledo,  after  the  expulsion  of 
her  predecessor,  a  lady  of  noble  rank  and  irreproachable 
character.^ 

The  stream  of  corruption  soon  finds  its  way  from  the 
higher  to  the  more  humble  walks  of  life.  The  middling 
classes,  imitating  their  superiors,  indulged  in  an  excess 
of  luxury  equally  demoralizing,  and  ruinous  to  their 
fortunes.  The  contagion  of  example  infected  even  the 
higher  ecclesiastics ;  and  we  find  the  archbishop  of  St. 
James  hunted  from  his  see  by  the  indignant  populace,  in 
consequence  of  an  outrage  attempted  on  a  youthful  bride 
as  she  was  returning  from  church  after  the  performance  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony.  The  rights  of  the  people  could  be 
but  little  consulted,  or  cared  for,  in  a  court  thus  abandoned 
to  unbounded  license.  Accordingly  we  find  a  repetition 
of  most  of  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  which 
occurred  under  John  the  Second  of  Castile, — attempts  at 
arbitrary  taxation,  interference  in  the  fireedom  of  elections, 

the    times.      The    archbifiliop   of  scended  to  dance  with  the  French 

SeviUe   concluded  a    superb  /?(e,  ambassador,    the    latter    made    a 

fi^yen  in  honour  of  the  royal  nup-  •  solemn  yow,  in  commemoration  of 

oals,  by  introducing^  on  the  table  so  distinguished  an  honour,  neyer 

two  yases  fiUed  with  nngs  garnished  to  dance  with  any  other  woman, 

with  predous  stones,  to  be  distri-  ^  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cor6nica, 

buted  among  his  female  guests.  At  MS.,  cap.  42, 47.— Castillo,  Gronica, 

a  baU  giyen  on  another  occasion,  cap.  23. 
the  young  queen   haying  conde- 
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and  in  the  right  exercised  by  the  cities  of  nominating  the 
commanders  of  such  contingents  of  troops  as  they  might 
contribute  to  the  public  defence.  Their  territories  were 
repeatedly  alienated^  and,  as  well  as  the  immense  sums 
raised  by  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Moorish  war,  were  lavished  on  the  royal  satellites.' 
But  perliaps  the  most  crying  evil  of  this  period  was  the 
shameless  adulteration  of  the  coin.  Instead  of  five  royal 
mints  which  formeriy  existed,  there  were  now  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  the  hands  of  authorized  individuals,  who 
debased  the  coin  to  such  a  deplorable  extent  that  the 
most  common  articles  of  life  were  enhanced  in  value  three, 
four,  and  even  six  fold.  Those  who  owed  debts  eagerly 
anticipated  the  season  of  payment ;  and,  as  the  creditors 
refused  to  accept  it  in  the  depreciated  currency,  it  became 
a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  and  tumult,  until  the  whole 
nation  seemed  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  this 
general  license,  the  right  of  the  strongest  was  the  only 
one  which  could  make  itself  heard.  The  nobles,  convert- 
ing their  castles  into  dens  of  robbers,  plundered  the 
property  of  the  traveller,  which  was  afterwards  sold  pub- 
licly in  the  cities.  One  of  these  robber  chieftains,  who 
held  an  important  command  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  an  infamous  traffic  with 
the  Moors  by  selling  to  them  as  slaves   the  Christian 


*  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Cor6mca,  casuists   doubted   the  yalidify   of 

MS.,  cap.  35. — Sempcre,  Hist,  del  such  a  buU.    But  it  was  decided, 

Lxao,  torn.  i.  p.  183. — Idem,  Hist,  after  due  examination,  that,  as  the 

des  Cortes,  ch.  19. — Marina,  Teorfa,  holy  fieither  possessed  plenary  power 

part.  1,  cap.  20, — ^part  2,  pp.  390,  of  absolution  of  aU  offences  com- 

391. — Zufiiga,  Anales    de  Ueyilla,  mitted  upon  earth,  and  as  purgatory 

pp.  346,  349. — ^The  papal  bulls  of  is  situated  upon  earth,  it  properly 

crusade  issued  on  these  occasions,  fell  within  his  jurisdiction,   (cap. 

says    Palencia,    contained   among  32.)    Bulls  of  crusade  were  sold  at 

other   indulgences   an    exemption  therateof  200  marayedis  each;  and 

from   the  pains  and  penalties  of  it  is  computed  by  the  same  historian, 

purgatory,  assuring  to  the  soul  of  that  no  less  than  4,000,000  mara- 

the  purchaser,  after  death,  an  im-  yedis  were  amassed  by  this  traffic 

mediate  translation  into  a  state  of  in  Castile  In  the  space  of  four  years  I 
glory.    Some  of  the  more  orthodox 
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prisoners,  of  either  sex,  whom  he  liad  captured  in  his 
marauding  expeditions.  When  subdued  by  Henry,  after 
a  sturdy  resistance,  he  was  again  received  into  favour,  and 
reinstated  in  his  possessions.^  The  pusillanimous  monarch 
knew  neither  when  to  pardon  nor  when  to  punish. 

But  no  part  of  Henry's  conduct  gave  such  umbrage  to 
bis  nobles  as  the  facility  with  which  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  control  of  favourites,  whom  he  had  created  as  it 
were  from  nothing,  and  whom  he  advanced  over  the  lieads 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Among  those 
especially  disgusted  by  this  proceeding  were  Juan  Pacheco, 
marquis  of  Villena,  and  Alfonso  Carillo,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  These  two  personages  exercised  so  important  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  Henry  as  to  deserve  more 
particular  notice.  The  former  was  of  noble  Portuguese 
extraction,  and  originally  a  page  in  the  service  of  the 
constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,  by  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  household  of  Prince  Henry  during  the  life- 
time of  John  the  Second.  His  polished  and  plausible 
address  soon  acquired  him  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
feeble  mind  of  his  master,  who  was  guided  by  his  per- 
nicious counsels  in  his  frequent  dissensions  with  his  father. 
His  invention  was  ever  busy  in  devising  intrigues,  which 
he  recommended  by  his  subtile,  insinuating  eloquence; 
and  he  seemed  to  prefer  the  attainment  of  his  purposes  by 
a  crooked  rather  than  by  a  direct  policy,  even  when  the 
latter  might  equally  well  have  answered.  He  sustained 
reverses  with  imperturbable  composure;  and,  when  his 
schemes  were  most  successful,  he  was  willing  to  risk  all 
for  the  excitement  of  a  new  revolution.  Although  naturally 
humane,  and  without  violent  or  revengeful  passions,  his 
restless  spirit  was  perpetually  involving  his  country  in  all 
the  disasters  of  civil  war.  He  was  created  marquis  of 
Villena  by  John  the  Second;   and  his  ample  domains, 

*  Soez,  Monedas  de  Enriqtie  IV.  de  Falencia,  Cor6mca,  MS.,  cap.  30, 
(Madrid,  1805),  pp.  2— ^.— Alonso     30.— CastiUo,  CnSnicfs  cap.  19, 
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lying  on  the  confines  of  Toledo,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and 
embracing  an  immense  extent  of  populous  and  well- 
fortified  territory,  made  him  the  most  powerful  vassal  in 
the  kingdom.^^ 

His  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  of  a  sterner 
character.  He  was  one  of  those  turbulent  prelates,  not 
unfrequent  in  a  rude  age,  who  seem  intended  by  nature 
for  the  camp  rather  than  the  church.  He  was  fierce, 
haughty,  intractable;  and  he  was  supported  in  the 
execution  of  his  ambitious  enterprises  no  less  by  his 
undaunted  resolution  than  by  the  extraordinary  resources 
which  he  enjoyed  as  primate  of  Spain.  He  was  capable 
of  warm  attachments,  and  of  making  great  personal  sacri- 
fices for  his  friends,  from  whom,  in  return,  he  exacted  the 
most  implicit  deference;  and,  as  he  was  both  easily 
offended  and  implacable  in  his  resentments,  he  seems  to 
have  been  almost  equally  formidable  as  a  friend  and  as  an 
enemy." 

These  early  adherents  of  Henry,  little  satisfied  with 
seeing  their  own  consequence  eclipsed  by  the  rising  glories 
of  the  newly-created  favourites,  began  secretly  to  stir  up 
cabals  and  confederacies  among  the  nobles,  until  the 
occurrence  of  other  circumstances  obviated  the  necessity, 
and  indeed  the  possibility,  of  further  dissimulation.  Henry 
had  been  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  internal  dissensions 
which  then  agitated  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  had  sup- 
ported the  Catalans  in  their  opposition  to  their  sovereign 
by  seasonable  supplies  of  men  and  money.     He  had  even 

**  Pulgar,  Claros  Yarones,  tit.  6.  a  large  proportion  of  the  domains 

— Castillo,  Gr6nica,  cap.  Id.— Men-  originaUy  attached  to  it,  was  con- 

doza,  Monarqula  de  Espa^,  torn,  i  ferred  on  Don  Juan  Pa^eco,  by 

p.  328. — ^The  ancient  marquisate  of  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  his  son, 

Yillena,  having  been  incorporated  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of 

into  the  crown  of  Castile,  devolyed  duke  of  Esoalona,  in  l^e  reign  of 

to  Prince  Henrv  of  Aragon,  on  his  Isabella.      Salazar    de    Mendoza, 

marriage  with  the  daughter  of  John  Dignidades  de  Cai^alla  y  Leon,  lib. 

n.  It  was  subtjequently  confiscated  8,  cap.  12,  17. 
by  that  monarch,  in  conseouenoe         "  Pulgar,  Claros  Yarones,  tit.  20. 

of  the  repeated  rebellions  of  Prince  — ^Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oatdliooe,  MS., 

Henry ;  and  the  title,  together  with  cap.  10, 11. 
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made  some  considerable  conquests  for  himself,  when  he 
was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  the  marquis  of  Yillena  and 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  refer  the  arbitration  of  his 
differences  with  the  king  of  Aragon  to  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  France,  a  monarch  whose  habitual  policy  allowed  him 
to  refuse  no  opportunity  of  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
his  neighbours. 

The  conferences  were  conducted  at  Bayonne,  and  an 
interview  was  subsequently  agreed  on  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  Castile,  to  be  held  near  that  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  which  divides  the  dominions  of  the 
respective  monarchs.  The  contrast  exhibited  by  the  two 
princes  at  this  interview,  in  their  style  of  dress  and 
equipage,  was  sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  notice. 
Louis,  who  was  even  worse  attired  than  usual,  according 
to  Comines,  wore  a  coat  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  cut  short, 
a  fashion  then  deemed  very  unsuitable  to  persons  of  rank, 
with  a  doublet  of  fustian,  and  a  weather-beaten  hat,  siu*- 
mounted  by  a  little  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin.  His 
imitative  courtiers  adopted  a  similar  costume.  The 
Castilians,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  uncommon  mag- 
nificence. The  barge  of  the  royal  favourite,  Beltran  de  la 
Cueva,  was  resplendent  with  sails  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  his 
apparel  glittered  with  a  profusion  of  costly  jewels.  Henry 
was  escorted  by  his  Moorish  guard  gorgeously  equipped, 
and  the  cavaliers  of  his  train  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
sumptuous  decorations  of  dress  and  equipage.  The  two 
nations  appear  to  have  been  mutually  disgusted  with  the 
contrast  exhibited  by  their  opposite  aflfectations.  The 
French  sneered  at  the  ostentation  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  latter,  in  their  turn,  derided  the  sordid  parsimony  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  thus  the  seeds  of  a  national 
aversion  were  implanted,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
more  important  circumstances,,  ripened  into  open  hostility .^^ 

"  At  least  these  are  the  import-     interview  by  the  French  writers, 
ant  oonaequenoes  imputed  to  this     See  Qaillard,  Bivalit^,  torn.  iiL  pp. 
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The  monarchs  seem  to  have  separated  with  as  little 
esteem  for  each  other  as  did  their  respective  courtiers ; 
and  Comines  profits  by  the  occasion  to  inculcate  the 
inexpediency  of  such  interviews  between  princes  who  have 
exchanged  the  careless  jollity  of  youth  for  the  cold  and 
calculating  policy  of  riper  years.  The  award  of  Louis 
dissatisfied  all  parties;  a  tolerable  proof  of  its  impartiality. 
The  Castilians,  in  particular,  complained  that  the  marquis 
of  Villena  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  had  compromised 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  by  allowing  their  sovereign  to 
cross  over  to  the  IVench  shore  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  its 
interests,  by  the  cession  of  the  conquered  territory  to 
Aragon.  They  loudly  accused  them  of  being  pensioners 
of  Louis, — a  fact  which  does  not  appear  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  usual  policy  of  this  prince,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  maintained  an  espionage  over  the  councils  of  most 
of  his  neighbours.  Henry  was  so  far  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  imputations,  that  he  dismissed  the  obnoxious 
ministers  from  their  employments.^^ 

The  disgraced  nobles  instantly  set  about  the  organiz- 
ation of  one  of  those  formidable  confederacies,  which 
had  so  often  shaken  the  monarchs  of  Castile  upon  their 
throne,  and  which,  although  not  authorized  by  positive 
law,  as  in  Aragon,  seem  to  have  derived  somewhat  of  a 
constitutional  sanction  from  ancient  usage.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  coalition  were  doubtless  influenced  ex* 
clusively  by  personal  jealousies ;  but  many  others  entered 
into  it  from  disgust  at  the  imbecile  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  crown. 

241 — 243. — Oomines,  M^moires,  liy.  husband,   JoHn    I.,    assailed    the 

2,  chap.  8. — ^Also  Castillo,  Ordnica,  Tanity  of  Yillena  quite  as  much 

cap.  48,  49. — ^Zurita,  Axiales,  lib.  as  his  interest    On  one  of  his  mis- 

17,  ceo).  50.  sions  to  her  court,  she  invited  him 

"  f^rreras,  Hist  d'Espagne,  torn,  to  dine  with  her  tete'tUtete  at  her 

ii.  p.  122. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  17,  own  table,  while  during  the  repast 

cap.  66.— ^astiUo,  CnSnica,  cap.  51,  they  were  served  by  the  ladies  of 

52,  58. — ^The  queen  of  Ara^n,  who  the  palace.    Ibid.,  cap.  40. 
was  as  skilful  a  diplomatist  as  her 
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In  1462,  the  queen  had  been  dehvered  of  a  daughter, 
who  was  named  like  herself  Joanna,  but  who,  from  her 
reputed  father,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  was  better  known 
in  the  progress  of  her  unfortunate  history  by  the  cognomen 
of  Beltraneja.  Henry,  however,  had  required  the  usual 
oath  of  allegiance  to  be  tendered  to  her  as  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  confederates,  assembled  at 
Burgos,  declared  this  oath  of  fealty  a  compulsory  act,  and 
that  many  of  them  had  privately  protested  against  it  at  the 
time,  from  a  conviction  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Joanna.  In 
the  bill  of  grievances  which  they  now  presented  to  the 
monarch,  they  required  that  he  should  deliver  his  brother 
Alfonso  into  their  hands,  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  as 
his  successor ;  they  enumerated  the  manifold  abuses  which 
pervaded  every  department  of  government,  which  they 
freely  imputed  to  the  unwholesome  influence  exercised  by 
the  favourite,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  over  the  royal  counsels, 
doubtless  the  true  key  to  much  of  their  patriotic  sensi- 
bility ;  and  they  entered  into  a  covenant,  sanctioned  by  all 
the  solemnities  of  religion  usual  on  these  occasions,  not  to 
re-enter  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  or  accept  any  favour 
fix^m  him,  until  he  had  redressed  their  wrongs.^* 

The  king,  who  by  an  efficient  policy  might  perhaps 
have  crushed  these  revolutionary  movements  in  their  birth, 
was  naturally  averse  to  violent,  or  even  vigorous,  measures. 
He  replied  to  the  bishop  of  Cuenca,  his  ancient  preceptor, 
who  recommended  these  measures,  "  You  priests,  who  are 
not  called  to  engage  in  the  fight,  are  very  liberal  of  the 
blood  of  others."  To  which  the  prelate  rejoined,  with 
more  warmth  than  breeding,  "  Since  you  are  not  true  to 
your  own  honour  at  a  time  like  this,  I  shall  live  to  see  you 

*^  See  the  memorial  presented  to  Ferdinando  Rege  et  Elisabe  BeginiL 

the  king,  cited  at  length  in  Marina,  Qestamm  decades  (apud  Oranatam, 

Teoria,  torn.  iii.   Apend.  no.  7. —  1645),  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  2. — Alonao  de 

Castillo,    Cr6nica,    cap.    68,    64. —  Falencia,  Cordnica,  MS.,  part   1, 

Zurita,   Anales,  lib.   17,   cap.   66.  cap.  6. — Bemaldez,Ileyo8Gatdlico8, 

— <  Lebrga,     Hispananim    Itenmi  MS.,  cap.  9. 
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the  most  degraded  monarcli  in  Spain;  when  you  will 
repent  too  late  this  unseasonable  pusillanimity/*^^ 

Henry,  unmoved  either  by  the  entreaties  or  remon- 
strances  of  his  adherents,  resorted  to  the  milder  method 
of  negotiation.  He  consented  to  an  interview  with  the 
confederates,  in  which  he  was  induced,  by  the  plausible 
arguments  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  to  comply  with  most 
of  their  demands.  He  delivered  his  brother  Alfonso  into 
their  hands,  to  be  recognized  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown,  on  condition  of  his  subsequent  union  with  Joanna ; 
and  he  a^ed  to  nominate,  in  conjunction  with  his  op- 
ponents, a  commission  of  five,  who  should  deliberate  on 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  provide  an  effectual  reform 
of  abuses.^*  The  result  of  this  deliberation,  however, 
proved  so  prejudicial  to  the  royal  authority,  that  the  feeble 
monarch  was  easily  persuaded  to  disavow  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners,  on  the  ground  of  their  secret  collusion 
with  his  enemies,  and  even  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  their 
persons.  The  confederates,  disgusted  with  this  breach  of 
faith,  and  in  pursuance,  perhaps,  of  their  original  design, 
instantly  decided  on  the  execution  of  that  bold  measure 
which  some  writers  denounce  as  a  flagrant  act  of  rebellion, 
and  others  vindicate  as  a  just  and  constitutional  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  an  open  plain,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Avila,  they 
caused  a  scaffold  to  be  erected,  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
be  easily  seen  from  the  surrounding  country.  A  chair  of 
state  was  placed  on  it,  and  in  this  was  seated  an  effigy  of 
King  Henry,  clad  in  sable  robes  and  adorned  with  all  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  a  sword  at  its  side,  a  sceptre  in  its 
hand,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head.  A  manifesto  was  then 
read,  exhibiting  in  glowing  colours  the  tyrannical  conduct 

^  CastOlo,  Ordnica,  cap.  65.  liL  part  2,  Ap.    6,  S.  —  Castinoi 

**  See  copies  from  the  origmal  Crdnica,  cap.  66,  67. — Alonso  do 

instnixnents  vhich  are  still  pre-  Palencia,  Oordnioa,  MS.,  part;  1, 

served  in  the  archives  of  the  house  cap.  67. 

of  YiUena,  in  Marina,  Teoria,  torn. 
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of  the  king,  and  the  consequent  determination  to  depose 
him ;  and  vindicating  the  proceeding  by  several  precedents 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  The  archbishop 
of  Toledo  then,  ascending  the  platform,  tore  the  diadem 
from  the  head  of  the  statue ;  the  marquis  of  Villena  re- 
moved the  sceptre,  the  count  of  Placencia  the  sword,  the 
grand  master  of  Alcantara  and  the  counts  of  Benavente 
and  Paredes  the  rest  of  the  regal  insignia;  when  the 
image,  thus  despoiled  of  its  honours,  was  rolled  in  the  dust, 
amid  the  mingled  groans  and  clamours  of  the  spectators. 
The  young  prince  Alfonso,  at  that  time  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  seated  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  assembled 
grandees  severally  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  their 
homage ;  the  trumpets  announced  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  populace  greeted  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions the  accession  of  their  new  sovereign,^^  (1465.) 

Such  are  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
as  recorded  by  the  two  contemporary  historians  of  the 
rival  factions.  The  tidings  were  borne,  with  the  usual 
celerity  of  evil  news,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  pulpit  and  the  forum  resounded  with  the 
debates  of  disputants,  who  denied,  or  defended,  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  his 
sovereign.  Every  man  was  compelled  to  choose  his  side 
in  this  strange  division  of  the  kingdom.  Henry  received 
intelligence  of  the  defection,  successively,  of  the  capital 
cities  of  Burgos,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  together  with  a 
large  part  of  the  southern  provinces,  where  lay  the  estates 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  partisans  of  the  opposite 
faction.  The  unfortunate  monarch,  thus  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and  expressed  the 
extremity  of  his  anguish  in  the  strong  language  of  Job : 
"  Naked  came  I  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  must 
I  go  down  to  the  earth  I "  ^® 

'T  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Oor6nica,     Or6mca,  cap.  68,  69,  74. 
MS.,  part.  1,  cap.  62.  •— Castillo,        "  Alonso  de  Palenoia,  Oor6xdoa» 
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A  large — ^probably  the  larger — part  of  the  nation,  how- 
ever, disapproved  of  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the 
confederates.  However  much  they  contemned  the  person 
of  the  monarch,  they  were  not  prepared  to  see  the  royal 
authority  thus  openly  degraded.  They  indulged,  too, 
some  compassion  for  a  prince  whose  political  vices,  at 
least,  were  imputable  to  mental  incapacity,  and  to  evil 
counsellors,  rather  than  to  any  natural  turpitude  of  heart. 
A.mong  the  nobles  who  adhered  to  him,  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  "  the  good  count  of  Haro,"  and  the  power- 
ful family  of  Mendoza,  the  worthy  scions  of  an  illustrious 
stock.  The  estates  of  the  marquis  of  Santillaua,  the  head 
of  this  house,  lay  chiefly  in  the  Asturias,  and  gave  him  a 
considerable  influence  in  the  northern  provinces,^®  the 
majority  of  whose  inhabitants  remained  constant  in  their 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 

When  Henry's  summons,  therefore,  was  issued  for  the 
attendance  of  all  his  loyal  subjects  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  it  was  answered  by  r  formidable  array  of  numbers, 
that  must  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  his  rival,  and 
which  is  swelled  by  his  biographer  to  seventy  thousand 
foot  and  fourteen  thousand  horse ;  a  much  smaller  force, 
under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  leader,  would  doubtless 
have  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt. 
But  Henry's  temper  led  him  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory 
policy,  and  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  negotiation, 

MS.,  pari  1,  cap.  63,  70.— CastiUo,  uniform  loyalty  to  his  Bovereign, — 

Cr6nica,  cap.  75,  76.  viitaes  of  rare  worth  in  those  rapa- 

"  The  celebrated  marquis  of  San-  oious  and  turbulent  times.     (F^- 

tillana  died  in  1458,  at  the  age  of  gar,  Olaros  Yarones,  tit.  9.)   ]Ferdi- 

sixty.     (Sanchez,   Poesfas    Castel-  nand  and  Isabella  created  him  duke 

lanas,  touL  i.  p.  23.^    The  title  de-  del  Infantado.  This  domain  derives 

scended  to  his  eldest  son,  Diego  its  name  from  its  haying  been  once 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  who  is  repre-  the  patrimony  of  the  in/antea  of 

sented  by  his  contemporaries  to  nave  Castue.    See  Salazar  de  Mendoza, 

been  worthy  of  his  sire.    Like  him,  Monarqula,  tom.  i.  p.  219, — and 

he  was  iml)ued  with  a  love  of  let-  Dignidades  de  Castilla,  lib.  3,  ^ 

ters;   he  was  conspicuous  for  his  17. — Oviedo,  Quincuagenas, 

magnanimity  and  chivalrous  hon-  bat.  X,  quino.  1,  diaL  8. 
our,  his  moderation,  constancy,  and 
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before  resorting  to  arms.  In  the  former,  however,  he  was 
no  match  for  the  confederates,  or  rather  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  their  representative  on  these  occasions.  This 
nobleman,  who  had  so  zealously  co-operated  with  his  party 
in  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  Alfonso,  had  intended  to 
reserve  the  authority  to  himself.  He  probably  found  more 
diflBculty  in  controlling  the  operations  of  the  jealous  and 
aspiring  aristocracy,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  than  he 
had  imagined;  and  he  was  willing  to  aid  the  opposite 
party  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  to  form 
a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  confederates,  and  thus,  while 
he  made  his  own  services  the  more  necessary  to  the  latter, 
to  provide  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  in  case  of  the  ship- 
wreck  of  their  fortunes.^^ 

In  conformity  with  this  dubious  policy,  he  had,  soon 
after  the  occurrence  at  Avila,  opened  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  his  former  master,  and  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  terminating  their  differences  by  some  amicable 
adjustment.  In  consequence  of  these  intimations,  Henry 
consented  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  confederates; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  forces  on  both  sides  should  be 
disbanded,  and  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  six 
months  should  take  place,  during  which  some  definitive 
and  permanent  scheme  of  reconciliation  might  be  devised. 
Henry,  in  compliance  with  this  arrangement,  instantly  dis- 
banded his  levies ;  they  retired  overwhelmed  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  who  so  readily 
relinquished  the  only  means  of  redress  that  he  possessed, 
and  whom  they  now  saw  it  would  be  unavailing  to  assist, 
since  he  was  so  ready  to  desert  himself.^^ 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  unravel 
all  the  fine-spun  intrigues  by  which  the  marquis  of  Villena 
contrived  to  defeat  every  attempt  at  an  ultimate  accom- 
modation between  the  parties,  until  he  was  very  generally 

*  Alonso  de  Falencia,  Oon^nioa,     Or<5nica,  cap.  78. 
Ma,  part  1,  cap.  &I.  —  Castillo,         **  Castillo,  Crdnioa,  cap.  80,  82. 
YOI^  I.  L 
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execrated  as  the  real  source  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  mean  while,  the  singular  spectacle  was 
exhibited  of  two  monarchs  presiding  over  one  nation, 
surrounded  by  their  respective  courts,  administering  the 
laws,  convoking  cortes,  and  in  fine  assuming  the  state  and 
exercising  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  It  was  apparent 
that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and  that  the 
political  ferment  which  now  agitated  the  minds  of  men 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and 
which  occasionally  displayed  itself  in  tumults  and  acts  of 
violence,  would  soon  burst  forth  with  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

At  this  juncture,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Henry  for 
detaching  the  powerful  family  of  Pacheco  from  the  interests 
of  the  confederates,  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Isabella 
with  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  Don  Pedro 
Giron,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  a  nobleman 
of  aspiring  views,  and  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of 
his  faction.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  would  naturally 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  nephew,  and  thus  the  league,  de- 
prived of  its  principal  supports,  must  soon  crumble  to 
pieces.  Instead  of  resenting  this  proposal  as  an  afiront 
upon  his  honour,  the  abject  mind  of  Henry  was  content  to 
purchase  repose  even  by  the  most  humiliating  sacrifice. 
He  acceded  to  the  conditions ;  application  was  made  to 
Rome  for  a  dispensation  from  the  vows  of  celibacy  imposed 
on  the  grand  master  as  the  companion  of  a  religious  order ; 
and  splendid  preparations  were  instantly  commenced  for 
the  approaching  nuptials." 

Isabella  was  then  in  her  sixteenth  year.  On  her  father's 
death,  she  retired  with  her  mother  to  the  little  town  of 
Arevalo,  where,  in  seclusion,  and  far  from  the  voice  of 
flattery  and  falsehood,  she  had  been  permitted  to  unfold 

**  Bades  j  Andrada,  Chrdnica  de  Ordnica,  cap.  S5. — ^Alonso  de  Pa- 
las  tree  Ordenes  y  Gavallerfas  lencia,  Ooiomoa,  MSL,  part  1,  cap. 
(Toledo,  1672),  foL  76.  -  CastUlo,     73. 
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the  natural  graces  of  mind  and  person,  which  might  have 
been  blighted  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Here, 
under  the  maternal  eye,  she  was  carefully  instructed  in 
those  lessons  of  practical  piety,  and  in  the  deep  reverence 
for  religion,  which  distinguished  her  maturer  years.  On 
the  birth  of  the  princess  Joanna,  she  was  removed,  to- 
gether with  her  brother,  Alfonso,  by  Henry  to  the  royal 
palace,  in  order  more  effectually  to  discourage  the  formation 
of  any  faction  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his  supposed 
daughter.  In  this  abode  of  pleasure,  surrounded  by  all 
the  seductions  most  dazzling  to  youth,  she  did  not  forget 
the  early  lessons  that  she  had  imbibed ;  and  the  blameless 
purity  of  her  conduct  shone  with  additional  lustre  amid  the 
scenes  of  levity  and  licentiousness  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded.*" 

The  near  connection  of  Isabella  with  the  crown,  as  well 
as  her  personal  character,  invited  the  application  of 
numerous  suitors.  Her  hand  was  first  solicited  for  that 
very  "Ferdinand  who  was  destined  to  be  her  future 
husband,  though  not  till  after  the  intervention  of  many 
inauspicious  circumstances.  She  was  next  betrothed  to 
his  elder  brother,  Carlos,  and  some  years  after  his  decease, 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  promised  by  Henry  to 
Alfonso  of  Portugal.  Isabella  was  present  with  her 
brother  at  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch  in  1464, 
but  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  her  to 
accede  to  a  union  so  unsuitable  from  the  disparity  of  their 
years ;  and  with  her  characteristic  discretion,  even  at  this 
early  age,  she  rested  her  refusal  on  the  ground  that  "  the 
infantas  of  Castile  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm."  ** 

When  Isabella  understood  hi  what  manner  she  was  now 

"  L.  Marineo,  Coeas  memorables,  torn.  it.    pp.  fi6l,   562.  —  Zurita, 

fol.  154. — Florez,  Beynas  Cathd-  Anales,  lib.  16,  cap.  46, — ^lib.  17, 

licaA,  torn.  ii.  p.  769.  —  Castillo,  cap.  3. — Castillo,  Crdnica,  cap.  31, 

Crdnica,  cap.  37.  57. — ^Alonso  de  Palenda,  Ooronica, 

^  Aleeon,   Anales   de  Nayarra,  MS.,  cap.  55. 
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to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  policy  of  her  brother,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  compulsory  measures,  if  necessary, 
were  to  be  employed,  she  was  filled  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  grief  and  resentment.  The  master  of  Calatrava 
was  well  known  as  a  fierce  and  turbulent  leader  of  faction, 
and  his  private  life  was  stained  with  most  of  the  licentious 
vices  of  the  age.  He  was  even  accused  of  having  invaded 
the  privacy  of  the  queen  dowager,  Isabella's  mother,  by 
proposals  of  the  most  degrading  nature, — ^an  outrage  which 
the  king  had  either  not  the  power  or  not  the  inclination  to 
resent.*^  With  this  perscm,  then,  so  inferior  to  her  in  birth, 
and  so  much  more  unworthy  of  her  in  every  other  point  of 
view,  Isabella  was  now  to  be  united.  On  receiving  the 
intelligence,  she  confined  herself  to  her  apartment,  ab- 
staining from  all  nourishment  and  sleep  for  a  day  and  night, 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  and  imploring  Heaven,  in  the 
most  piteous  manner,  to  save  her  from  this  dishonour  by 
her  own  death  or  that  of  her  enemy.  As  she  was  be- 
wailing her  hard  fate  to  her  faithful  fiiend,  Beatriz  de 
Bobadilla,  "  God  virill  not  permit  it,"  exclaimed  the  high- 
spirited  lady,  "neither  will  I;^  then,  drawing  forth  a 
dagger  from  her  bosom,  which  she  kept  there  for  the 
purpose,  she  solemnly  vowed  to  plunge  it  in  the  heart  of 
the  master  of  Calatrava  as  soon  as  he  appeared !  ^ 

Happily  her  loyalty  was  not  put  to  so  severe  a  test.  No 
sooner  had  the  grand  master  received  the  bull  of  dispensa- 
tion from  the  pope,  than,  resigning  his  dignities  in  his 
military  order,  he  set  about  such  sumptuous  preparations 
for  his  wedding  as  were  due  to  the  rank  of  his  intended 

**  Decad.  de  Palencia,  apud  Mem.  often  in  the  oonrse  of  our  narrative, 

de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn.  yi.  p.  65,  Gonzalo  de  Oyiedo,  who  knew  her 

nota.  ^  ^  weU,  describes  her  as "  illustrating 

**  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Cor6nica,  her  generous  lineage  by  her  oon- 

MS.,  cap.  73.---Mariana,  Hist,   de  duct,  which  was  wise,  virtuous,  and 

Espafia,  torn,  ii.  p.  "450. — Garibay,  valiant."  (Quincuagenas,  MS.,  diaJ. 

Compendio,  torn.  ii.  p.  632. — This  de    Cabrera.)      The   last   epithet, 

lady,  Doiia  Beatriz  Fernandez  de  rather  singular  for  a  female  cha- 

BobadiUa,  the  most  intimate  per-  racter,  was  not  unmerited. 
Bonal  Mend  of  Isabella,  wiU  appear 
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bride.  When  these  were  completed,  he  began  his  journey 
from  his  residence  at  Almagro  to  Madrid,  where  the 
nuptial  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  attended  by  a 
splendid  retinue  of  friends  and  followers.  But,  on  the  very 
first  evening  after  his  departure,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
acute  disorder  while  at  Villarubia,  a  village  not  far  from 
Ciudad  Real,  which  terminated  his  life  in  four  days.  He 
died,  says  Palencia,  with  imprecations  on  his  lips,  because 
his  life  had  not  been  spared  some  few  weeks  longer.'^  His 
death  was  attributed  by  many  to  poison,  administered  to 
him  by  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  envious  of  his  good 
fortune.  But,  notwithstanding  the  seasonableness  of  the 
event,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  crime  in  that  age,  no 
shadow  of  imputation  was  ever  cast  on  the  pure  fame  of 
Isabella.^  (1466.) 

The  death  of  the  grand  master  dissipated,  at  a  blow,  all 
the  fine  schemes  of  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  as  well  as  every 
hope  of  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  The  passions 
which  had  been  only  smothered  now  burst  forth  into  open 
hostility ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.  The  two  armies  met  on 
the  plains  of  Olmedo,  where,  two-and-twenty  years  before, 
John,  the  father  of  Henry,  had  been  in  like  manner  con- 
fronted by  his  insurgent  subjects.     The  royal  army  was 

"  Palencia  imputes  hia  death  to  beUe,  mouroient  torijonrs  k  jpropos 

an  attack  of  the  quinsy,    Cordnica,  pour  elle."    (Eivalit6,  torn,  ui  pp. 

MS.,  cap.  73.  280,  286.)    This  ingenious  writer  is 

**  Baaes   y   Andrada,   Las   tres  fond  of  seasoning  his  style  with 

Ordenes,  fol.  77. — Caro  de  Torres,  those  piquant  sarcasms  in  which 

Historia  de  las  Ordenes  militares  de  oftentimes  more  is  meant  than  meets 

Santiago,    Galatrava   y   Alcantara  the  ear,  and  which  Voltaire  rendered 

(Madrid,  1629),  lib.  2,  cap.  69.—  fashionable  in  history.     I  doubt, 

CastiUo,  Crdnica,  cap.  85. — ^Alonso  however,  if,  amid  all  the  heats  of 

de  Palencia,  Cordnica,  MS.,  cap.  73.  controversy  and  faction,  there  is  a 

— GaUlard  remarks  on  this  event,  single  Spanish  writer  of  that  age, 

"  Chacun  orut  sur  cette  mort  ce  or  mdeed  of  any  subsequent  one, 

qu'il  Youlut.*'    And  again  in  a  few  who  has  ventured  to  impute  to  the 

pages  after,  speaking  of  Isabella,  he  contrivance  of  Isabella  any  one  of 

says,  "  On  remarqua  que  tons  ceux  the  fortunate  coincidenoes  to  which 

qui  pouvoient  faire  obstacle  i  la  the  author  alhidea. 
satisuction  on  i  la  fortune  d'lsa- 
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considerably  the  larger ;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  in 
the  other  was  amply  supplied  by  the  intrepid  spirit  of  its 
leaders.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  appeared  at  the  head  of 
its  squadrons,  conspicuous  by  a  rich  scarlet  mantle,  em- 
broidered with  a  white  cross,  thrown  over  his  armour. 
The  young  prince  Alfonso,  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age, 
rode  by  his  side,  clad  like  him  in  complete  mail.  Before 
the  action  commenced,  the  archbishop  sent  a  message  to 
Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  then  raised  to  the  title  of  duke  of 
Albuquerque,  cautioning  him  not  to  venture  in  the  field, 
as  no  less  than  forty  cavaliers  had  sworn  his  death.  The 
gallant  nobleman,  who,  on  this  as  on  some  other  occasions, 
displayed  a  magnanimity  which  in  some  degree  excused  the 
partiality  of  his  master,  returned  by  the  envoy  a  particular 
description  of  the  dress  he  intended  to  wear, — a  chivalrous 
defiance  which  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  Henry  did  not 
care  to  expose  his  person  in  the  engagement,  and,  on 
receiving  erroneous  intelligence  of  the  discomfiture  of  his 
party,  retreated  precipitately  with  some  thirty  or  forty 
horsemen  to  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
action  lasted  three  hours,  until  the  combatants  were 
separated  by  the  shades  of  evening,  without  either  party 
having  decidedly  the  advantage,  although  that  of  Henry 
retained  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  Prince  Alfonso  were  the  last  to  retire ;  and 
the  former  was  seen  repeatedly  to  rally  his  broken 
squadrons,  notwithstanding  his  arm  had  been  pierced 
through  with  a  lance  early  in  the  engagement.  The  king 
and  the  prelate  may  be  thought  to  have  exchanged  cha- 
racters in  this  tragedy.^  (1467.) 

The  battle  was  attended  with  no  result,  except  that  of 
inspiring  appetites  which  had  tasted  of  blood  with  a  relish 
for  more  unlicensed  carnage.     The  most  frightful  anarchy 

"  Lebrga,  Benim  Gestamm  De-  OnSnica,  cap.  93,  97.  —  Alonso  de 
cades,  lib.  1,  cap.  2.  —  Zurita,  Palencia,  0[>rdnica,  MS.,  part.  1, 
Analef,  lib.  18,  cap.  10.--Oa8tiUo,     cap.  80. 
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now  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom,  dismembered  by 
factions,  which  the  extreme  youth  of  one  monarch  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  other  made  it  impossible  to  control.  In 
vain  did  the  papal  legate,  who  had  received  a  commission 
to  that  effect  from  his  master,  interpose  his  mediation,  and 
even  fulminate  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
confederates.  The  independent  barons  plainly  told  him 
that  "  those  who  advised  the  pope  that  be  had  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  Castile  deceived  him ; 
and  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  depose  their  monarch 
on  sufficient  grounds,  and  should  exercise  it."  ^ 

Every  city,  nay,  almost  every  family,  became  now 
divided  within  itself.  In  Seville  and  in  Cordova,  the 
inhabitants  of  one  street  carried  on  open  war  against  those 
in  another.  The  churches,  which  were  fortified,  and 
occupied  with  bodies  of  armed  men,  were  many  of  them 
sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  Toledo  no  less  than 
four  thousand  dwellings  were  consumed  in  one  general 
conflagration.  The  ancient  family  feuds,  as  those  between 
the  great  houses  of  Guzman  and  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
Andalusia,  being  revived,  carried  new  division  into  the 
cities,  whose  streets  literally  ran  with  blood."  In  the 
country,  the  nobles  and  gentry,  issuing  from  their  castles, 
captured  the  defenceless  traveller,  who  was  obliged  to 
redeem  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  heavier  ransom 
than  was  exacted  even  by  the  Mahometans.  All  com- 
munication on  the  highroads  was  suspended,  and  no  man, 

**  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Ck>rdnioa,  de  los  tos  fijos,  i  tns  caYaUeros, 

MS.,  cap.  82.  que  fado  enemigo  te  tiene  min- 

'*  Zuniga,  Anales  de  SeTiUa,  pp.  guada,"  eta 
851,   352. — Carta   del  Leyantami- 

ento  de  Toledo,  apud  OastiUo,  Cr6-  The  poem  concludes  with  a  eum- 

nica,   p.   109.  —  The    historian   of  mons  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  . 

SeTiUe  has   quoted    an   animated  oppressors: 

apostrophe  addressed  to  the  citizens  .,  ~      -    .    a    '^^              ^     i  • 

byone  of  their  number  in  this  sea-  Despierta  Sevilla  e  sacude  el  im- 

son  of  discord:  /®™'^       vi     x    ^     --u 

que  faze  a  tns  nobles  tanto  Titu- 

^'Mezouina  Sevilla  en  la  sangre  perio." 

bafiada  See  Anales,  p.  359. 
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says  a  contemporary,  dared  move  abroad  beyond  the  walla 
of  his  city,  unless  attended  by  an  armed  escort.  The 
organization  of  one  of  those  popular  confederacies  known 
under  the  name  of  Hermandad,  in  1465,  which  continued 
in  operation  during  the  remainder  of  this  gloomy  period, 
brought  some  mitigation  to  these  evils,  by  the  fearlessness 
with  which  it  exercised  its  functions,  even  against  offenders 
of  the  highest  rank,  some  of  whose  castles  were  razed  to 
the  ground  by  its  orders.  But  this  relief  was  only  partial ; 
and  the  successfid  opposition  which  the  hermandad  some- 
times encountered  on  these  occasions  served  to  aggravate 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Meanwhile,  fearful  omens,  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  such  troubled  times,  were  wit- 
nessed; the  heated  imagination  interpreted  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature  as  signs  of  celestial  wrath ;  ^  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  filled  with  dismal  bodings  of  some 
inevitable  evil,  like  that  which  overwhelmed  the  monarchy 
in  the  days  of  their  Gothic  ancestors." 

At  this  crisis,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  a  new 
face  to  affairs,  and  totally  disconcerted  the  operations  of 
the  confederates.  This  was  the  loss  of  their  young. leader, 
Alfonso,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1468,  at  the  village  of  Cardeiiosa,  about  two  leagues 
from  Avila,  which  had  so  recently  been  the  theatre  of  his 
glory.  His  sudden  death  was  imputed,  in  the  usual  sus- 
picious temper  of  that  corrupt  age,  to  poison,  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  him  in  a  trout  on  which  he  dined 
the  day  preceding.  Others  attributed  it  to  the  plague, 
which  had  followed  in  the  train  of  evils  that  desolated  this 

"  <<  Quod  in  pace  fors^seunatura,  OastUlo,   Crdnioa,   cap.   S3,  87,  et 

tunc  fatum  et  ira  dei  vocabatur/*  passim. — ^Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafia, 

says  Tacitus  (HistoTise,  lib.  4,  cap.  torn.  ii.  p.    451.^Marina,  TeoHa, 

26),  adverting  to  a  similar  state  of  torn,  ii.p.487.— AlonsodePalenda, 

excitement  Cor6nica,  MS.,  part.  1,  cap.  69.) 

"  Saez  quotes  a  MS.  letter  of  a  The  active  force  kept  on  daty  by 

contemporary,  exhibiting  a  Meht-  the  hermandad  amounted  to  3000 

ful  picture  of  these  disoraers.  TMo-  horae.    Ibid.,  cap.  89,  90, 
nedas  de  Enrique  lY.,  p.  1,  note.-- 
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unhappy  country.  Thus  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  after  a 
brief  reign,  if  reign  it  may  be  called,  of  three  years,  perished 
this  young  prince,  who,  under  happier  auspices  and  in 
maturer  life,  might  have  ruled  over  his  country  with  a 
wisdom  equal  to  that  of  any  of  its  monarchs.  Even  in  the 
disadvantageous  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he 
gave  clear  indications  of  future  excellence.  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  was  heard  to  remark,  on  witnessing 
the  oppressive  acts  of  some  of  the  nobles,  "  I  must  endure 
this  patiently  until  I  am  a  little  older."  On  another 
occasion,  being  solicited  by  the  citizens  of  Toledo  to 
approve  of  some  act  of  extortion  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, he  replied,  "  God  forbid  I  should  countenance  such 
injustice ! "  And  on  being  told  that  the  city,  in  that  case, 
would  probably  transfer  its  allegiance  to  Henry,  he  added, 
"  Much  as  1  love  power,  I  am  not  willing  to  purchase  it  at 
such  a  price/'  Noble  sentiments,  but  not  at  all  palatable 
to  the  grandees  of  his  party,  who  saw  with  alarm  that  the 
young  lion,  when  he  had  reached  his  strength,  would  be 
likely  to  burst  the  bonds  with  which  they  had  enthralled 
him.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  consider  the  reign  of  Alfonso  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  usurpation;  although  some 
Spanish  writers,  and  among  the  rest  Marina,  a  competent 
critic  when  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  regard  him  as  a  rightful 
sovereign,  and  as  such  to  be  enrolled  among  the  monarchs 
of  Castile."  Marina,  indeed,  admits  the  ceremony  at  Avila 
to  have  been  originally  the  work  of  a  faction,  and  in  itself 
informal  and  unconstitutional ;  but  he  considers  it  to  have 
received  a  legitimate  sanction  from  its  subsequent  recogni- 
tion by  the  people.  But  I  do  not  find  that  the  deposition 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  ever  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
cortes.     He  still  continued  to  reign  with  the  consent  of  a 

**  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Gordnica,     lib.  17,  cap.  20. 
MS.,  cap.  87,  92.— Oa^tillo,   Cr6-        "  Marina,  Teorla,  part  2,  cap.  89. 
nica,  cap.  94. — Chuibay,  Compendio, 
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large  portion,  probably  the  majority,  of  his  subjects ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  proceedings  so  irregular  as  those  at  Avila 
could  have  no  pretence  to  constitutional  validity,  without  a 
very  general  expression  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  leaders  of  the  confederates  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  an  event  which  threatened  to  dissolve  their 
league  and  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  an 
offended  sovereign.  In  this  conjuncture,  they  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  on  Isabella,  whose  dignified  and  com- 
manding character  might  counterbalance  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  unsuitableness  of  her  sex  for  so  perilous  a 
situation,  and  justify  her  election  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
She  had  continued  in  the  family  of  Henry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  civil  war;  until  the  occupation  of 
Segovia  by  the  insurgents,  after  the  battle  of  Olmedo, 
enabled  her  to  seek  the  protection  of  her  younger  brother 
Alfonso,  to  which  she  was  the  more  inclined  by  her  disgust 
with  the  license  of  a  court  where  the  love  of  pleasure 
scorned  even  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.  On  the  death  of  her 
brother,  she  withdrew  to  a  monastery  at  Avila,  where  she 
was  visited  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  in  behalf  of 
the  confederates,  requested  her  to  occupy  the  station  lately 
filled  by  Alfonso,  and  allow  herself  to  be  proclaimed  queen 
of  Castile.^ 

Isabella  discerned  too  clearly,  however,  the  path  of  duty 
and  probably  of  interest.  She  unhesitatingly  refused  the 
seductive  proffer,  and  replied  that,  "  while  her  brother 
Henry  lived,  none  other  had  a  right  to  the  crown ;  that 
the  country  had  been  divided  long  enough  under  the  rule 
of  two  contending  monarchs;  and  that  the  death  of 
Alfonso  might  perhaps  be  interpreted  into  an  indication 
from  Heaven  of  its  disapprobation  of  their  cause."     She 

"  Lebrija,  Benun  Gestarmn  De-     cap.  92. — ^Floress,  Beynas  Oathdlicas, 
cades,  lib.   1,  cap.  3. — ^Alonso  de     torn.  ii.  p.  790. 
Palenda,  Cordnica,  MS.,  part.  1, 
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expressed  herself  desirous  of  establishing  a  reconciliation 
between  the  parties,  and  oflTered  heartily  to  co-operate  with 
her  brother  in  the  reformation  of  existing  abuses.  Neither 
the  eloquence  nor  entreaties  of  the  primate  could  move  her 
fix)m  her  purpose;  and  when  a  deputation  from  Seville 
announced  to  her  that  that  city,  in  common  virith  the  rest 
of  Andalusia,  had  unfurled  its  standards  in  her  name  and 
proclaimed  her  sovereign  of  Castile,  she  still  persisted  in 
the  same  wise  and  temperate  policy.'^ 

The  confederates  were  not  prepared  for  this  magnani- 
mous act  from  one  so  young,  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  her  most  venerated  counsellors.    No  alternative  remained, 
however,  but  that  of  negotiating  an  accommodation  on  the 
best  terms  possible  with  Henry,  whose  facility  of  temper 
and  love  of  repose  naturally  disposed  him  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  his  differences.     With  these  dispositions,  a 
reconciliation  was   effected   between   the  parties  on   the 
following  conditions:    namely,   that   a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted  by  the  king  for  all  past  offences ;  that 
the  queen,  whose  dissolute  conduct  was  admitted  to  be 
matter  of  notoriety,  should  be  divorced  from  her  husband 
and  sent  back  to  Portugal ;  that  Isabella  should  have  the 
principality  of  the  Asturias  (the  usual  demesne  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown)  settled  on  her,  together  with  a 
specific  provision  suitable  to  her  rank  ;  that  she  should  be 
immediately  recognized  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Leon ;  that  a  cortes  should  be  convoked  within  forty  days 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  legal  sanction  on  her  title, 
as  well  as  of  reforming  the  various  abuses  of  government ; 
and,  finally,  that  Isabella  should  not  be  constrained  to 
marry  in  opposition  to  her  own  wishes,  nor  should  she  do 
80  without  the  consent  of  her  brother.*" 

"  Lebrga,  Bemm  GFeetarum  De-  "  See  a  copy  of  the  origmal  oom- 

cades,  lib.   1,  cap.  8.  —  Ferreras,  pact  cited  at  length  by  Marina, 

Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  tiL  p.  2 IS.  TeoHa,  Apend.   no.   11. — Pnlgar, 

—  Alonso  de   Palenda,  Oordnioa,  Beyes  CatoliooB,  part.  1,  cap.  2. 
part  1,  cap.  92,— part  2,  cap.  5. 
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In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements,  an  interview  took 
place  between  Henry  and  Isabella,  each  attended  by  a 
brilliant  cortege  of  cavaliers  and  nobles,  at  a  place  called 
Toros  de  Guisando,'*  in  New  Castile.  (Sept.  9,  1468.) 
The  monarch  embraced  his  sister  with  the  tenderest  marks 
of  affection,  and  then  proceeded  solemnly  to  recognize  her 
as  his  future  and  rightful  heir.  An  oath  of  allegiance  was 
repeated  by  the  attendant  nobles,  who  concluded  the 
ceremony  by  kissing  the  hand  of  the  princess  in  token  of 
their  homage.  In  due  time  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  convened  in  cortes  at  Ocana,  unanimously  concurred 
in  their  approbation  of  these  preliminary  proceedings,  and 
thus  Isabella  was  announced  to  the  world  as  the  lawful 
successor  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon.*® 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  Henry  was  sincere  in 
subscribing  conditions  so  humiliating;  nor  can  his  easy 
and  lethargic  temper  account  for  his  so  readily  relinquish- 
ing the  pretensions  of  the  princess  Joanna,  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  popular  imputations  on  her  birth,  he  seems 
always  to  have  cherished  as  his  own  offspring.*     He  was 

"  So    called    from   four   bulls,  incensed  by  his  sister's  refusal  of 

sculptured    in    stone,    discovered  the  king  of  Portugal,  dissolved  the 

there,  with  Latin  inscriptions  there-  cortes  at  Oca£a  bSore  it  had  taken 

on,  indicating  it  to  have  been  the  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her.   (Cr6- 

site  ofone  of  Julius  Caesar^s  victories  nica,   cap.    127.)     This   assertion, 

during  the  civil  war.      (Estrada,  however,  is  counterbalanced  by  the 

Poblacion  general  de  Espafia  (Ma-  opposite  one  of  Pulgar,  a  oontem 

drid,   1748),  torn.  L  p.  306.)---Ga-  jjorai-y  writer  like  hunselt 


Undez  de  Carbajal,  a  contemporary,  Uat<5hcos,  cap.  5.)  And  as  Ferai- 
fiixes  the  date  of  this  convention  m  nand  and  IsabelLei,  in  a  letter  ad- 
August.  Anales  del  Bey  Fernando  dressed,  after  their  marriage,  to 
el  Oat<$lico,  MS.,  afio  1468.  Henry  lY.,  transcribed  also  by  Gas- 
^  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cor6nica,  tillo,  allude  incidentally  to  such  a 
MS.,  part  2,  cap.  4.  —  Castillo,  recoffnition  as  to  a  weU^knowu  feust, 
Gr^nica,  cap.  118. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  the  balance  of  testimony  must  bo 
de  Espafia,  tom.  ii  pp.  461,  462. —  admitted  to  be  in  feivour  of  it  See 
Pulgar,  Be^es  Catohcos,  part  1,  CastiUo,  Ordnica,  cap.  114, 
cap.  2.— Castillo  affirms  that  Henryi 

*  [It  is,  however,  asserted  in  a  document  dated  November  27,  1470, 
that  Henry  had  twice  confessed  the  illegitimacy  of  Juana  and  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  that  effect  f  See  the  Protest  of  Diego  Ferrandes  de 
Quifiones,  conde  de  Luna,  wneu  summoned  by  Henry  IV.  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  princess  Juana,  Coleccion  de  Documentos  m^ditos  nara  la 
EListoria  de  Espafia,  tom.  xiv.)    This  testimony  is,  perhaps,  insumcient ; 
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accused,  even  while  actually  signing  the  treaty,  of  a  secret 
collusion  with  the  marquis  of  Villena  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  it, — an  accusation  which  derives  a  plausible  colour- 
ing from  subsequent  events. 

The  new  and  legitimate  basis  on  which  the  pretensions 
of  Isabella  to  the  throne  now  rested  drew  the  attention  of 
neighbouring  princes,  who  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  honour  of  her  hand.  Among  these  suitors  was  a 
brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England,  not  improbably 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  since  Clarence  was  then 
engaged  in  his  intrigues  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which 
led  a  few  months  later  to  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  that  nobleman.  Had  she  listened  to  his  proposals,  the 
duke  would  in  all  likelihood  have  exchanged  his  residence 
in  England  for  Castile,  where  his  ambition,  satisfied  with 
the  certain  reversion  of  a  crown,  might  have  been  spared 
the  commission  of  the  catalogue  of  crimes  which  blackens 
his  memory.*^ 

*'  IsabeUa,  who  in  a   letter  to  not  Bpecjfv  which  of  the  brothers  of 

Henry  lY.,  dated  Oct.  12th,  1469,  Edward  lY.  was  intended.    0^^- 

adverts  ,to  these  proposals  of  the  tillo,  Crdnica,  cap.  136.) — Mr.  Tnr- 

English  prince,  as  oeing  under  con-  ner,   in   his    History  of  England 

sideration  at  ike  time  of  the  con-  during  the  Middle  Ages  (London, 

Tention  of  Toros  de  Guisando,  does  1825),  quotes  part  of  the  address 


but  it  is  at  least  evident  that,  on  the  occasions  referred  to,  Henry,  by  con- 
senting to  recognize  first  Alfonso,  and  subsequently  Isabella,  as  rightful 
heir  to  the  crown,  abandoned  the  claims  of  tluana  and  gave  an  implied 
sanction  to  the  popular  belief  in  regard  to  her  paternity.  Such  an  act,  if 
it  sprang  from  mere  weakness,  would  leave  the  historical  question 
unsettled ;  but  it  certainly  justified  the  action  of  the  cortes  and  also  the 
course  of  Isabella  in  asserting  her  right  to  the  succession.  Yet  Bergen- 
roth,  in  speaking  of  these  events,  says,  "  The  history  off  this  usurpation 
is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  on  record.  . . .  Isabel  branded  the  heiress  to 
the  throne  with  the  disparaging  name  of  la  Beltranefa,  forced  her  to  flee, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  throne  of  CastUa*'  (Sup|^ement  to  Yolume  L  and 
Yolume  XL  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  npers,  Introduction,  p. 
zzvii.)  Isabella,  however,  was  not  the  first  to  assert  the  illegitimacy  of 
Juana,  nor  was  the  assertion  originaUy  made  in  her  interest.  On  the 
contnuy,  it  had  given  rise  to  a  civil  war  at  a  time  when  she  could  take 
no  part  in  the  dispute  and  had  no  claim  which  could  be  affected  by  the 
decision.  The  claim  which  devolved  upon  her  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  was 
established,  while  she  stiU  remained  passive,  bv  a  treaty  to  which  the 
sovereign  was  a  party  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  How,  then,  can  her  assertion  of  it  after  Hexiry's  death  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  usurpation  P— Ed.] 
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Another  suitor  was  the  duke  of  Guienne,  the  unfortunate 
brother  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  at  that  time  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  French  monarchy.  Although  the 
ancient  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  families 
of  France  and  Castile  in  some  measure  favoured  his  preten- 
sions, the  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a  union  were 
too  obvious  to  escape  attention.  The  two  countries  were 
too  remote  from  each  other,**  and  their  inhabitants  too  dis- 
similar in  character  and  institutions,  to  permit  the  idea  of 
their  ever  cordially  coalescing  as  one  people  under  a 
common  sovereign.  Should  the  duke  of  Guienne  fail  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  it  was  argued,  he  would  be 
every  way  an  unequal  match  for  the  heiress  of  Castile ; 
should  he  succeed  to  it,  it  might  be  feared  that,  in  case  of 
a  union,  the  smaller  kingdom  would  be  considered  only  as 
an  appendage,  and  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  larger.** 

The  person  on  whom  Isabella  turned  the  most  favourable 
eye  was  her  kinsman  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  The  superior 
advantages  of  a  connection  which  should  be  the  means  of 
uniting  the  people  of  Aragon  and  Castile  into  one  nation 
were  indeed  manifest.  They  were  the  descendants  of  one 
common  stock,  speaking  one  language,  and  living  under 
the  influence  of  similar  institutions,  which  had  moulded 
them  into  a  common  resemblance  of  character  and  manners. 
From  their  geographical  position,  too,  they  seemed  destined 
by  nature  to  be  one  nation;  and,  while  separately  they 

delivered  by  the  Spanish  envoy  to  Edward  17.,   in   1463.      (See   his 

Richard  III.,  in  1483,  in  which  the  Chronicle   of    England    (Liondon, 

orator  speaks  of  **  the  unkindness  1809),  pp.  263,   264.)— I  find  no- 

which  his  queen  Isabella  had  con-  thing  in  the  Spanish  accounts  of 

ceived  for  Edward  lY.,  for  his  re-  that  period  which  throws  any  light 

ftiaal  of  heTy  and  his  taking  instead  on  these  obvious  contradictions, 

to  wife  a  widow  of  England."  (VoL  *  The  territories  of  France  and 

iii.  p.  274.)      The  old    chronicler  Castile    touched,   indeed,    on    one 

Half,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  point  (Guipuscoa),  but  were  aepar- 

that    it    was   currently    reported,  ated  along  the  whole    remaining 

although  he  does    not  appear  to  line  of  frontier  by  the  kingdoms  of 

credit  it,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  Aragon  and  Navarre, 

had  been  despatehed  into  Spain  in  ^  Fulgar,  Eeyes  Catdlioos,  cap. 

order  to  request  the  band  of  the  8. — ^Alonso  de  Falenoia,  Cordnica, 

princess  Isabella  for  his   master,  MS.,  part  2,  cap.  10. 
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were  condemned  to  the  rank  of  petty  and  subordinate 
states,  they  might  hope,  when  consolidated  into  one 
monarchy,  to  rise  at  once  to  the  first  class  of  European 
powers.  While  arguments  of  this  public  nature  pressed 
on  the  mind  of  Isabella,  she  was  not  insensible  to  those 
which  most  powerfully  affect  the  female  heart.  Ferdinand 
was  then  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  distinguished  for  the 
comeliness  of  his  person.  In  the  busy  scenes  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  from  his  boyhood,  he  had  displayed  a 
chivalrous  valour,  combined  with  maturity  of  judgment  far 
above  his  years.  Indeed,  he  was  decidedly  superior  to  his 
rivals  in  personal  merit  and  attractions.**  But,  while 
private  inclinations  thus  happily  coincided  with  considera- 
tions of  expediency  for  inclining  her  to  prefer  the  Aragonese 
match,  a  scheme  was  devised  in  another  quarter  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defeating  it, 

A  fraction  of  the  royal  party,  with  the  family  of  Mendoza 
at  their  head,  had  retired  in  disgust  with  the  convention  of 
Toros  de  Guisando,  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
princess  Joanna.  They  even  instructed  her  to  institute  an 
appeal  before  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and 
caused  a  placard,  exhibiting  a  protest  against  the  validity 
of  the  late  proceedings,  to  be  nailed  secretly  in  the  night 
to  the  gate  of  Isabella's  mansion.**  Thus  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  new  dissensions,  before  the  old  were  completely 

**  IsabeUa,  in  order  to  acquaint  nand,  on  the  other  hand,  was  i)os- 
hereelf  more  intimately  with  the  eessed  of  a  comely,  symmetrical 
personal  qualities  of  her  respective  figure,  a  graceful  demeanour,  and 
suitors,  had  privateljr  despatched  a  spirit  that  was  up  to  anything ;  * 
her  ooxifidenti^  chaplain,  Alonso  de  mui  dUpueato  para  toda  com  qus 
Coca,  to  the  courts  of  France  and  of  hoMr  guinea.  It  is  not  improbaole 
Aragon,  and  his  report  on  his  return  that  the  queen  of  Aragon  conde- 
was  altogether  fayourable  to  Ferdi-  scended  to  practise  some  of  those 
nand.  The  duke  of  Q-uienne  he  a^eeable  ai^  on  the  worthy  chap- 
represented  as  ''a  feeble,  effeminate  lain  which  made  so  sensible  an 
pnnoe,  with  limbs  so  emaciated  as  impression  on  the  marquis  of  YlL- 
to  be  almost  deformed,  and  with  lena. 

eyes  so  weak   and  watery  as  to        ^  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Oordnica, 

incapacitate  him  for  the  ordinary  MS.,  part  2,  cap.  5. 
exercises  of  ohivalry ;  while  Ferdi- 
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eradicated.  With  this  disaflFected  party  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  who,  since  his  reconciliation,  had  resumed  his 
ancient  ascendancy  over  Henry,  now  associated  himself. 
Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  this  nobleman,  could  be  more 
repugnant  to  his  interests  than  the  projected  union  between 
the  houses  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  to  the  latter  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,**  once  belonged  the  ample  domains 
of  his  own  marquisate,  which  he  imagined  would  be  held 
by  a  very  precarious  tenure  should  any  of  this  family  obtain 
a  footing  in  Castile. 

In  the  hope  of  counteracting  this  project,  he  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  obsolete  pretensions  of  Alfonso,  king  of 
Portugal ;  and,  the  more  eflTectually  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Henry,  he  connected  with  his  scheme  a  proposition 
for  marrying  his  daughter  Joanna  with  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  Portuguese  monarch;  and  thus  this  unfortunate 
princess  might  be  enabled  to  assume  at  once  a  station 
suitable  to  her  birth,  and  at  some  future  opportunity  assert 
with  success  her  claim  to  the  Castilian  crown.  In  further- 
ance  of  this  complicated  intrigue,  Alfonso  was  invited  to 
renew  his  addresses  to  Isabella  in  a  more  public  manner 
than  he  had  hitherto  done ;  and  a  pompous  embassy,  with 
the  archbishop  of  Lisbon  at  its  head,  appeared  at  Ocana, 
where  Isabella  was  then  residing,  bearing  the  proposals  of 
their  master.  The  princess  returned,  as  before,  a  decided 
though  temperate  refusal.*^  Henry,  or  rather  the  marquis 
of  Villena,  piqued  at  this  opposition  to  his  wishes,  resolved 
to  intimidate  her  into  compliance,  and  menaced  her  with 
imprisonment  in  the  royal  fortress  at  Madrid.  Neither 
her  tears  nor  entreaties  would  have  availed  against  this 
tyrannical  proceeding ;  and  the  marquis  was  only  deterred 
from  putting  it  in  execution  by  his  fear  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ocaiia,  who  openly   espoused  the  cause  of  Isabella. 

^  See  ante,  note  10.  Palencia,  ConSnica,  MS.,  part  2, 

**  Faiia  y  Sousa,  Europa  For-  cap.  7. — ^Lebrija,  Berum  Qestarom 

tuguesa,  torn.  ii.  p.  391.— Castillo,  Deoades,  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 

Crdnica,  cap.  121,  127. — ^Alonso  de 
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Indeed,  the  common  people  of  Castile  very  generally  sup- 
ported her  in  her  preference  of  the  Aragonese  match. 
Boys  paraded  the  streets,  bearing  banners  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  Aragon,  and  singing  verses  prophetic  of  the 
glories  of  the  auspicious  union.  They  even  assembled 
round  the  palace  gates,  and  insulted  the  ears  of  Henry 
and  his  minister  by  the  repetition  of  satirical  stanzas  which 
contrasted  Alfonso's  years  with  the  youthful  graces  of 
ferdinand.**  Notwithstanding  this  popular  expression  of 
opinion,  however,  the  constancy  of  Isabella  might  at  length 
have  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  her  persecutors,  had  she 
not  been  encouraged  by  her  friend  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  warmly  entered  into  the  interests  of  Aragon,  and 
who  promised,  should  matters  come  to  extremity,  to  march 
in  person  to  her  relief  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force  to 
insure  it.  (1469.) 

Isabella,  indignant  at  the  oppressive  treatment  which 
she  experienced  &om  her  brother,  as  well  as  at  his  notorious 
infraction  of  almost  every  article  in  the  treaty  of  Toros  de 
Guisando,  felt  herself  released  from  her  corresponding 
engagements,  and  determined  to  conclude  the  negotiations 
relative  to  her  marriage  without  any  further  deference  to 
his  opinion.  Before  taking  any  decisive  step,  however,  she 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  her  party.  This  was  effected  without  difficulty, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
of  Don  Frederick  Henriquez,  admiral  of  Castile,  and  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Ferdinand ;  a  person  of  high  con- 
sideration, both  from  his  rank  and  character,  and  coimected 
by  blood  with  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom:^^ 
Fortified  by  their  approbation,  Isabella  dismissed  the  Ara- 
gonese envoy  with  a  favourable  answer  to  his  master's  suit.^ 

*  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Gatdlicos,  foL  154. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv. 
MS.,  cap.  7. — Alonso  de  Palenda,  foL  162. — ^Alonao  de  Palencia,  Cor(S- 
Ocxr6nica,  MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  7.  nioa,  MS.,  part  2,  oap.  7.— Faigar, 

*  Pidgar,  Claros  Yaronee,  tit.  2.      Beyes  Catdlioos,  cap.  9. 
**  L.  Marineo,  Ooeas  memorablee, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Her  reply  was  receiyed  with  almost  as  much  satisfaction 
by  the  old  king  of  Aragon,  John  the  Second,  as  by  his  son. 
This  monarch,  who  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  princes  of  his 
time,  had  always  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  consolidating  the  scattered  monarchies  of  Spain  under 
one  head.  He  had  solicited  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his 
son  when  she  possessed  only  a  contingent  reversion  of  the 
crown.  But,  when  her  succession  had  been  settled  on  a 
more  secure  basis,  he  lost  no  time  in  effecting  this  favourite 
object  of  his  policy.  With  the  consent  of  the  states,  he 
had  transferred  to  his  son  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government  at  home, 
in  order  to  give  him  greater  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress.  He  then  despatched  a  confidential  agent  into 
Castile,  with  instructions  to  gain  over  to  his  interests  all 
who  exercised  any  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  princess ; 
furnishing  him  for  this  purpose  with  cartes  UancAeSy  signed 
by  himself  and  Ferdinand,  which  he  was  empowered  to  fill 
at  his  discretion.^ 

Between  parties  thus  favourably  disposed  there  was  no 
unnecessary  delay.  The  marriage  articles  were  signed, 
and  swoni  to  by  Ferdinand  at  Cervera  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1469.  He  promised  foithfuUy  to  respect  the  laws  and 
usages  of  Castile ;  to  fix  his  residence  in  that  kingdom, 
and  not  to  quit  it  without  the  consent  of  Isabella;  to 
alienate  no  property  belonging  to  the  crown ;  to  prefer  no 
foreigners  to  municipal  offices,  and  indeed  to  nuike  no 
appointments  of  a  civil  or  military  native,  without  her 
consent  and  approbation ;  and  to  resign  to  her  exclusively 
the  right  of  nomination  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  All 
ordinances  of  a  public  nature  were  to  be  subscribed  equally 
by  both.  Ferdinand  engaged,  moreover,  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Moors ;  to  respect  King  Henry ;  to  suffer 
every  noble  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  possession  of  his 
dignities ;  and  not  to  demand  restitution  of  the  domains 

"  Zmita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  foL  157, 163^ 
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formerly  owned  by  his  father  in  Castile.  The  treaty  con- 
cluded with  a  specification  of  a  magnificent  dower  to  be 
settled  on  Isabella,  far  more  ample  than  that  usually 
assigned  to  the  queens  of  Aragon.^'  The  circumspection 
of  the  framers  of  this  instrument  is  apparent  from  the  vari- 
ous provisions  introduced  into  it  solely  to  calm  the  appre- 
hensions  and  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  party  dis- 
affected to  the  marriage ;  while  the  national  partialities  of 
the  Castilians  in  general  were  gratified  by  the  jealous 
restrictions  imposed  on  Ferdinand,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  all  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty  to  his  con- 
sort. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress,  Isabella's  situation 
was  becoming  extremely  critical.  She  had  availed  herself 
of  the  absence  of  her  brother  and  the  marquis  of  Villena 
in  the  south,  whither  they  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  still  lingering  spark  of  insurrection,  to 
transfer  her  residence  from  Ocana  to  Madrigal,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  her  mother,  she  intended  to  abide 
the  issue  of  the  pending  negotiations  with  Aragon.  Far, 
however,  from  escaping  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  marquis  of 
Villena  by  this  movement,  she  laid  herself  more  open  to  it. 
She  found  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  the  nephew  of  the  mar- 
quis, stationed  at  Madrigal,  where  he  served  as  an  effectual 
spy  upon  her  actions.  Her  most  confidential  servants 
were  corrupted,  and  conveyed  intelligence  of  her  proceed- 
ings to  her  enemy.  Alarmed  at  the  actual  progress  made 
in  the  negotiations  for  her  marriage,  the  marquis  was  now 
convinced  that  he  could  only  hope  to  defeat  them  by  re- 
sorting to  the  coercive  system  which  he  had  before  aban- 
doned. He  accordingly  instructed  the  archbishop  of 
Seville  to  march  at  once  to  Madrigal  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  secure  Isabella's  person ;  and  letters  were  at  the 

•  See  the  copy  of  the  original     de  Hist.,  Apend.  no.   1.— Zurita, 
-  -    eontract,  as  it  exists  in     Anales,  lib.  18,  cap.  31.— Ferroraa, 


the  archiyes  of  Simancas,  extracted     Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn,  yii  p.  236. 
in  torn,  vi  of  Memorias  de  la  Acad. 
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same  time  addressed  by  Henry  to  the  citizens  of  that  place» 
menacing  them  with  his  resentment  if  they  should  presume 
to  interpose  in  her  behalf.  The  timid  inhabitants  disclosed 
the  purport  of  the  mandate  to  Isabella,  and  besought  her 
to  provide  for  her  own  safety.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
critical  period  in  her  life.  Betrayed  by  her  own  domestics, 
deserted  even  by  those  friends  of  her  own  sex  who  might 
have  afforded  her  sympathy  and  counsel,  but  who  fled 
affrighted  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  on  the  eve  of 
falling  into  the  snares  of  her  enemies,  she  beheld  the  sud- 
den extinction  of  those  hopes  which  she  had  so  long  and 
so  fondly  cherished.^^ 

In  this  exigency,  she  contrived  to  convey  a  knowledge 
of  her  situation  to  Admiral  Henriquez  and  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo.  The  active  prelate,  on  receiving  the  summons, 
collected  a  body  of  horse^  and,  reinforced  by  the  admiral's 
troops,  advanced  with  such  expedition  to  Madrigal  that  he 
succeeded  in  anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Isa- 
bella received  her  friends  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  ;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  her  dismayed  guardian,  the  bishop  of 
Burgos,  and  his  attendants,  she  was  borne  off  by  her  little 
army  in  a  sort  of  military  triumph  to  the  friendly  city  of 
Valladolid,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  with  a 
general  burst  of  enthusiasm.^^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  one  of  the 
household  of  the  princess,^^  and  Alonso  de  Palencia,  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  these  events,  were  despatched  into 


*  Alonso  de  Ffedencia,  Coi^nioa,        **  This  cavalier,  who  was  of  an 

MS.,   part.    2,   cap.   12. — Castillo,  ancient  and  honourable  ^Eimily  in 

Crdnica,  cap.  128, 131, 136. — Zurita,  Castile,  was  introduced  to  the  prin- 

Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL  162.  —  Bea-  cess's  serrice  hj  the  archbishop  of 

triz  de  BobadiUa  and  Mencia  de  la  Toledo.      He   is    represented    by 

Torre,  the  two  ladies  most  in  her  Qonzalo  de  Oviedo  as  a  man  of 

confidence,    had    escaped    to    the  much  sasadty  and  knowledge  of 

neighbouring  town  of  Uoca.  the  world,  qualities  with  whidi  he 

^^  Castillo,  Cr6nica,  cap.   136. —  imited  a  steady  devotion  to    the 

Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cor6nica,  MS.,  interests  of  his  mistress.    Oviedo, 

part  2,  cap.  12. — Carbigal,  Aiiales,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quina 

ka,  a£io  69.  2,  dial.  1. 
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Aragon  in  order  to  quicken  Ferdinand's  operations  during 
the  auspicious  interval  aiSbrded  by  the  absence  of  Henry 
in  Andalusia.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier  town  of  Osma, 
they  were  dismayed  to  find  that  the  bishop  of  that  place, 
together  with  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  on  whose  active 
co-operation  they  had  relied  for  the  safe  introduction  of  Fer- 
dinand into  CastOe,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  interests  of 
the  marquis  of  Villena.^  The  envoys,  however,  adroitly 
concealing  the  real  object  of  their  mission,  were  permitted 
to  pass  unmolested  to  Saragossa,  where  Ferdinand  was  then 
residing.  They  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  inoppor- 
tune season.  The  old  king  of  Aragon  was  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  war  against  the  insurgent  Catalans,  headed  by  the 
victorious  John  of  Anjou.  Although  so  sorely  pressed, 
his  forces  were  on  the  eve  of  disbanding,  for  want  of  the 
requisite  funds  to  maintain  them.  His  exhausted  treasury 
did  not  contain  more  than  three  hundred  enriqmaJ^'^  In 
this  exigency  he  was  agitated  by  the  most  distressing 
doubts.  As  he  could  spare  neither  the  funds  nor  the  force 
necessary  for  covering  his  son's  entrance  into  Castile,  he 
must  either  send  him  unprotected  into  a  hostile  country 
already  aware  of  his  intended  enterprise  and  in  arms  to 
defeat  it,  or  abandon  the  long-cherished  object  of  his  policy 
at  the  moment  when  his  plans  were  ripe  for  execution. 
Unable  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma,  he  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  Ferdinand  and  his  council.^^ 

It  was  at  length  determined  that  the  prince  should 
undertake  the  journey,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
attendants  only,  in  the  disguise  of  merchants,  by  the 
direct  route  from  Saragossa ;  while  another  party,  in  order 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Castilians,  should  proceed  in 

*  Alonso  de  Falenoia,  Gor^oa,  "  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  18,  oap. 

HS.,  cap.   14.  —  The  bishop  told  26. — ^The  enrique  was  a  gold  coin, 

Palencia  that,  '*  if  his  own  servants  so  denominated  from  Henry  IL 

deserted  him,  he  would  oppose  the  **  Zmita,  Anales,  Ub.  18,  cap.  261 

entrance   of  Ferdinand  mto   the  — ^Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn, 

kingdom.*  iL  p.  273. 
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a  diflferent  direction,  with  all  the  ostentation  of  a  public 
embassy  from  the  king  of  Aragon  to  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  distance  was  not  great  which  Ferdinand  and  his  suite 
were  to  travel  before  reaching  a  place  of  safety ;  but  this 
intervening  country  was  patrolled  by  squadrons  of  cavalry 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  their  progress ;  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  frontier,  from  Almazan  to  Guadalajara, 
was  defended  by  a  line  of  fortified  castles  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  of  Mendoza."  The  greatest  circumspection, 
therefore,  was  necessary.  The  party  journeyed  chiefly  in 
the  night ;  Ferdinand  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  servant, 
and,  when  they  halted  on  the  road,  took  care  of  the  mules, 
and  served  his  companions  at  table.  In  this  guise,  with 
no  other  disaster  except  that  of  leaving  at  an  inn  the  purse 
which  contained  the  funds  for  the  expedition,  they  arrived, 
late  on  the  second  night,  at  a  little  place  called  the  Burgo, 
or  Borough,  of  Osma,  which  the  count  of  Trevino,  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Isabella,  had  occupied  with  a  considerable 
body  oi  men-at-arms.  On  knocking  at  the  gate,  cold  and 
faint  with  travelling,  during  which  the  prince  had  allowed 
himself  to  take  no  repose,  they  were  saluted  by  a  large 
stone  discharged  by  a  sentinel  from  the  battlements, 
which,  glancing  near  Ferdinand's  head,  had  wellnigh 
brought  his  romantic  enterprise  to  a  tragical  conclusion ; 
when  his  voice  was  recognized  by  his  friends  virithin,  and, 
the  trumpets  proclaiming  his  arrival,  he  was  received  with 
great  joy  and  festivity  by  the  count  and  his  followers. 
The  remainder  of  his  journey,  which  he  commenced  before 
dawn,  was  performed  under  the  convoy  of  a  numerous 
and  well-armed  escort;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  he 
reached  Dueiias  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where  the 
Castilian  nobles  and  cavaliers  of  his  party  eagerly  thronged 
to  render  him  the  homage  due  to  his  rank.^ 


••Mem. delaAoad.de Hist, torn.     MB.,  part.   2,    oap.  li.— Zonta, 
l78,  Hurt.  2.  ... 

Alonso  de  Palenda,  Oortfnioa» 


yl  p.  78,  ilurt.  2.  Analei  loc  di 

•    Alnr 
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The  intelligence  of  Ferdinand's  arrival  diffused  universal 
joy  in  the  little  court  of  Isabella  at  Valladolid^  Her  first 
step  was  to  transmit  a  letter  to  her  brother  Henry,  in 
which  she  informed  him  of  the  presence  of  the  prince  in 
his  dominions,  and  of  their  intended  marriage.  She 
excused  the  course  she  had  taken  by  the  embarrassments 
in  which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  malice  of  her 
enemies.  She  represented  the  political  advantages  of  the 
connection,  and  the  sanction  it  received  from  the  Castilian 
nobles ;  and  she  concluded  with  soliciting  his  approbation 
of  it,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  affectionate  assurances 
of  the  most  dutiful  submission  on  the  part  both  of  Ferdi* 
.nand  and  of  herself .^^  Arrangements  were  then  made  for 
an  interview  between  the  royal  pair,  in  which  some  courtly 
parasites  would  fain  have  persuaded  their  mistress  to 
require  some  act  of  homage  from  Ferdinand,  in  token  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  that  of  Castile ;  a 
proposition  which  she  rejected  with  her  usual  discretion.^ 

Agreeably  to  these  arrangements,  Ferdinand,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  October,  passed  privately  from 
Dndias,  accompanied  by  only  four  attendants,  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Valladolid,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  conducted  to  the  apartment 
of  his  mistress.^  Ferdinand  was  at  this  time  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
though  somewhat  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
sun  ;  his  eye  quick  and  cheerful ;  his  forehead  ample,  and 
approaching  to  baldness.  His  muscular  and  well-pro- 
portioned frame  was  invigorated  by  the  toils  of  war,  and 

"  This  letter,  dated  October  12t}i,  in  oommemoration  of  which  he  was 

is  dted  at  length  by  Castillo,  Or<S-  permitted  to  j>lace  on  his  escutcheon 

nica,  cap.  130.  ^  the  letters  SS»  whose  pronunciation 

"Alonso  de  Palencia,  Cor<$nioa»  in  Spanish  resembles  that  of  the 
MS.,  pari  2,  cap,  15.                          '  exclamation  which  he  had  uttered. 

"  Gutierre  de  Oardenas  was  the  Ibid.,  part  2,  cap.  15.  —  Oviedo, 

first  who  pointed  him  out  to  the  Quincuagenas,  MjS.,  bat  1,  quina 

princess,  exclaiming  at  the  same  2,  diaL  L 
time^ "  .filie  M,  eae  M,'^  <<  This  is  he  • " 
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by  the  chivalrous  exercises  in  which  he  dehghted.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  his  courts  and  excelled  in 
field  sports  of  every  kind.  His  voice  was  somewhat  sharp, 
but  he  possessed  a  fluent  eloquence ;  and,  when  he  had  a 
point  to  carry,  his  address  was  courteous  and  even  in- 
sinuating. He  secured  his  health  by  extreme  temperance 
in  his  diet,  and  by  such  habits  of  activity  that  it  was  said 
he  seemed  to  find  repose  in  business.**  Isabella  was  a 
year  older  than  her  lover.  In  stature  she  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  size.  Her  complexion  was  fair;  her 
hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour,  inclining  to  red ;  and  her 
mild  blue  eye  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sensibility. 
She  was  exceedingly  beautiful;  "the  handsomest  lady/* 
says  one  of  her  household,  "  whom  I  ever  beheld,  and  the 
most  gracious  in  her  manners."**  The  portrait  still  exist- 
ing of  her  in  the  royal  palace  is  conspicuous  for  an  open 
symmetry  of  features,  indicative  of  the  natural  serenity  of 
temper,  and  that  beautiful  harmony  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  which  most  distinguished  her.  She  was 
dignified  in  her  demeanour,  and  modest  even  to  &  degree 
of  reserve.  She  spoke  the  Castilian  language  with  more 
than  usual  elegance,  and  early  imbibed  a  relish  for  letters, 
in  which  she  was  superior  to  Ferdinand,  whose  education 
in  this  particular  seems  to  have  been  neglected.**  It  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  dispassionate  portrait  of  Isabella. 
The  Spaniards  who  revert  to  her  glorious  reign  are  so 
smitten  with  her  moral  perfections  that,  even  in  depicting 
her  personal,  they  borrow  somewhat  of  the  exaggerated 
colouring  of  romance. 

**  L.  Marineo,  Oosas  momorables,  ni  tanto  de  ver  oomo  8U  persona, 

fol.  1S2.— ^jharibay,  Oompendio,  lib.  ni  de  tal  manera  e  sanctiaad  ho- 

18,  cap.  1. — "Tan  amigo  de  los  nestisima.*'  Oviedo, Quincuagenaa, 
negocios,"    says    Mariana,    *'  que- ,  MS. 

parecia  con  el  trabajo  descanBaba."  '      "  Bemaldee,    Beyes    Gatdliooa, 

HiBt.  de  Espafia,  lib.  25,  cap.  18.  MS.,  cap.  201.— Abarca,  Beyee  d» 

*  '*En  hennoeura,  paestaa  de-  AragoA,  torn.  iL  p.  862. — Garibay, 

lante  S.  A.  todas  laa  m-ageree  que  Compendio,  lib.  18,  oap*  L 
yo  he  Tisto,  ninguna  vi  tan  gracioea. 
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The  interview  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  when  Ferdi- 
nand retired  to  his  quarters  at  Duenas  as  privately  as  he 
came.  The  preliminaries  of  the  marriage,  however,  were 
first  adjusted ;  but  so  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  parties 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  ceremony .'^  Such  were  the  humiliating 
circumstances  attending  the  commencement  of  a  union 
destined  to  open  the  way  to  the  highest  prosperity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  1 

The  marriage  between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was 
publicly  celebrated,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
October,  1469,  in  the  palace  of  John  de  Vivero,  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  princess,  and  subsequently 
appropriated  to  the  chancery  of  Valladolid.  The  nuptials 
were  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand's  grand- 
father, the  admiral  of  Castile,  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  a  multitude  of  persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  of  inferior 
condition,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  two  thousand.^ 
A  papal  bull  of  dispensation  was  produced  by  the  arch- 
bishop,  relieving  the  parties  from  the  impediment  incurred 
by  their  falling  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. This  spurious  document  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  have  been  devised  by  the  old  king  of  Aragon, 
Ferdinand,  and  the  archbishop,  who  were  deterred  from 
applying  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  zeal  with  which  it 
openly  espoused  the  interests  of  Henry,  and  who  knew  that 
Isabella  would  never  consent  to  a  union  repugnant  to  the 
canons  of  the  established  church,  and  one  which  involved 
such  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures.  A  genuine  bull  of  dis- 
pensation was  obtained,  some  years  later,  from  Sixtus  the 
Fourth ;  but  Isabella,  whose  honest  mind  abhorred  every- 
thing like  artifice,  was  filled  with  no  little  uneasiness  and 

^  Mariana,  Hist  deEspaxia,  torn,  Anales,  lib.  18,  cap.  26.  —  See  a 

iL  p.  465.  copy  of  the  official  record  of  the 

<*Carbajal,Aiiale8,MS.,afiol469.  marriage,  Mem.  de  la  Acad.,  torn. 

— ^Alonao  de  Palencia,  Cordnica,  yi.  Apend.  4.  See  also  the  Hiisi  2. 
MS.,  part  2,  cap.   16.  —  Zurita, 
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mortification  at  the  discovery  of  the  imposition.*  The 
ensuing  week  was  consumed  in  the  usual  festivities  of  this 
joyous  season ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  new-married 
pair  attended  publicly  the  celebration  of  mass,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  the  time,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa 
Maria/^ 

An  embassy  was  despatched  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  Henry,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  proceedings,  and 
again  request  his  approbation  of  them.  They  repeated 
their  assurances  of  loyal  submission,  and  accompanied  the 
message  with  a  copious  extract  from  such  of  the  articles  of 
marriage  as,  by  their  import,  would  be  most  likely  to  con- 
ciliate his  favourable  disposition.  Henry  coldly  repUed 
that  *'  he  must  advise  with  his  ministers."  ^ 

*  The  intricacieB  of  this  affair,  at  narratiTe    of   the    adyentures   of 

once  the  scandal  and  the  stum-  Prince  Ferdinand,  detailed  in  this 

bling-block  of   the   Spanish   his-  chapter,  may  be  found  in  Cushing's 

torians,  have  been  unravelled  by  Beminiscences   of  Spain  (Boston, 

Seiior  Glemencin,  with  his  usual  1833),  toL  L  pp.  225 — 255. 

picuity.   See  Mem.  de  la  Acad.,  *'  Castillo,  Grdnica,  cap.  137. — 


tom.  vi.  pp.  105—116,  Bust.  2.  Alonso  de  Falencia,  Cordnica,  MS.» 

**  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Gordnica,     part  2,  cap.  16. 
MS.,  part.  2,  cap   16.  —  A  lively 


GK)nzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Yald^s,  author  of  the  ^'Quincua- 
genas  "  frequently  cited  in  this  History,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  in  1478. 
He  was  of  noble  Asturian  descent  Indeed,  every  peasant  in  the  Astu- 
rias  claims  nobility  as  his  birthright  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
introduced  into  the  royal  palace,  as  one  of  the  pages  of  Prince  John.  He 
continued  with  the  court  several  years,  and  was  present^  though  a  bo^ » 
in  the  closing  campainis  of  the  Mx)orish  war.  In  1514,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  emoarked  for  the  Indies,  where,  although  he  revisited 
his  native  country  several  times,  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
his  lon^  life.  Tae  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Oviedo  occupied 
several  important  posts  under  the  government,  and  he  was  apiH<inted 
to  one  of  a  literary  nature,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  nis  long 
residence  abroad,  —  that  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  produced  his  prmcipal  work,  **Historia  general 
de  las  liidias,**  in  fifty  books.  Las  Gasas  denounces  the  book  as  a  whole- 
sale fabrication,  "  as  full  of  lies,  almost,  as  pages."  (CBuvres,  trad,  de 
Llorente,  tom.  i.  p.  382.)  But  Las  Gasas  entertained  too  hearty  an 
aversion  for  the  man,  whom  he  publicly  accused  of  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
and  was  too  decidedly  opposed  to  his  ideas  on  the  government  of  the 
Indies,  to  be  a  fair  critic.  Oviedo,  though  somewhat  loose  and  rambling, 
possessed  extensive  stores  of  information,  by  which  those  who  have  had 
oocaaion  to  follow  in  his  track  have  liberally  profited. 
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The  work  with  which  we  are  ooncemed  is  his  Quincuagenas.  It  is 
entitied  "  Las  Quincuagenas  de  los  generosos  ^  ilustres  6  no  menos  famo- 
808  Reyes,  Principes,  Duques,  Marqueses  v  Condes  et  Oaballeros,  et  Fer- 
sonas  notables  de  Espafla,  que  e6cribi6  el  Capitan  Oonzalo  Fernandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Yaldez,  Alc&ide  de  sus  Magestades  de  la  Fortaleza  de  la  Gib- 
dad  6  Puerto  de  Sancto  Domingo  de  la  Isla  Espaiiola,  Ooronista  de  las 
Indias,"  etc.  At  the  dose  of  the  third  volume  is  this  record  of  the  octo- 
eenarian  author:  *'  Acab4  de  escribir  de  mi  mano  este  famoso  tractado 
de  la  nobleza  de  Espafia,  domingo  1*  dia  de  Pascua  de  Pentecostes 
"^xiii.  de  mayo  de  1556  aiios.  Laus  Deo.  Y  de  mi  edad  79  afios.*' 
This  very  eorious  work  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  which  the  author 
is  the  chief  interlocutor.  It  contains  a  yery  fiiU  and,  indeed,  prolix  notice 
of  the  principal  persons  in  Spain,  their  lineage,  revenues,  and  arms, 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  private  anecdote.  The  author,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  individuals  of  note  in  his  time,  amused 
himself,  during  his  absence  in  the  New  World,  with  keeping  alive  the 
images  of  home  by  tiiis  minute  record  of  early  remioiscences.  In  this 
mass  of  gossip  there  is  a  good  deal,  indeed,  of  very  little  value.  It  con- 
tains, however,  much  for  the  illustration  of  domestio  manners,  and  copious 
particulars,  as  I  have  intimated,  respecting  the  characters  and  habito  of 
eminent  personages,  which  oould  have  been  known  only  to  one  familiar 
with  them.  On  all  topics  of  descent  and  heraldry  he  is  uncommonly 
fcdl ;  and  one  would  think  his  services  in  this  department  alone  might 
have  secured  him,  in  a  land  where  these  are  so  much  respected,  the 
honours  of  the  press.  His  book,  however,  stin  remains  in  manuscript, 
apparently  little  known,  and  less  used,  by  Castilian  scholars.  Besides  the 
three  folio  volumes  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  fiom  which  the 
transcript  in  my  possession  was  obtained,  demendn,  whose  com* 
menikitions  of  this  work,  as  illustrative  of  Isabella's  reign,  are  im- 
qnalified  (Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  tom.  vi  Hust  10),  enumerates  three 
otheiSi  two  in  tiie  king's  priTato  libraryy  and  one  in  that  of  the  Academy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FACTIONS  IN  CASTILE. — ^WAB  BETWEEN   FBANCB  ANB 
ABAGON. — ^DBATH  OF  HBNBT  lY.  OF  CASTIUS. 

1469—1474. 

FactionB  in  Castile. — ^Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — Gallant  Defence  of 
Perpignan  against  the  French. — ^Ferdinand  raises  the  siege. — Isa- 
bella's Party  gains  Strength. — ^Interview  between  Eing  Henry  IV. 
and  Isabella. — ^The  French  inyade  Boossillon. — ^Ferdinand^s  sununazy 
Justice. — ^Death  of  Henry  17.  of  Castile. — ^Influence  of  his  Beign. 

The  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  disconcerted  the 
operations  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  or,  as  he  should  be 
styled,  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  since  he  had  resigned 
his  marquisate  to  his  elder  son  on  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  military  order  above  mentioned,  a  dignity 
inferior  only  to  the  primacy  in  importance.  It  was  de- 
termined, however,  in  the  councils  of  Henry,  to  oppose  at 
once  the  pretensions  of  the  princess  Joanna  to  those  of 
Isabella;  and  an  embassy  was  gladly  received  from  the 
king  of  France,  oflFering  to  the  former  lady  the  hand  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Guienne,  the  rejected  suitor  of  Isabella. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  was  willing  to  engage  his  relative  in  the 
unsettled  politics  of  a  distant  state,  in  order  to  relieve  him- 
self from  his  pretensions  at  home.^ 

An  interview  took  place  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
the  French  ambassadors  in  a  Uttle  village  in  the  vale  of 
Lozoya,  in  October,  1470.  A  proclamation  was  read,  in 
which  Henry  declared  his  sister  to  have  forfeited  whatever 
claims  she  had  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Toros  de 

>  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Coronica,  Andrada,  Las  tres  Ordenes,  foL  6A. 
MS.,  part  2,  cap.  21. — Qaillard,  —Carode  Tones,  Ordenes militares, 
Bivalitd,  torn.  liL  p.  284.— Bades  y    ioL^^ 
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Guisando,  by  marrying  contrary  to  his  approbation.  He 
then  with  his  queen  swore  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  princess 
Joanna,  and  announced  her  as  his  true  and  lawful  successor. 
The  attendant  nobles  took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance ; 
and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  affiancing  the  princess, 
then  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age,  with  the  formalities 
ordinarily  practised  on  such  occasions,  to  the  count  of 
Boulogne,  the  representative  of  the  duke  of  Guienne.^ 

This  farce,  in  which  many  of  the  actors  were  the  same 
persons  who  performed  the  principal  parts  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Toros  de  Guisando,  had  on  the  whole  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  Isabella's  cause.  It  exhibited  her  rival 
to  the  world  as  one  whose  claims  were  to  be  supported  by 
the  whole  authority  of  the  court  of  Castile,  with  the  pro- 
bable co-operation  of  France.  Many  of  the  most  consider- 
able families  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  Pachecos,'  the 
Mendozas  in  all  their  extensive  ramifications,^  the  Zunigas, 
the  Yelascos,^  the  Pimentels,^  unmindful  of  the  homage  so 


*  Oyiedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS., 
bat.  1,  qtdno.  1,  dial.  23. — CastiUo, 
Cr6iiica,  p.  298. — ^Alonso  de  Pa- 
lendai  Cor6mca,  MS.,  part.  2,  cap. 
24.  —  Henry,  weU  knowing  how 
little  all  tms  would  ayail  without 
the  constitutional  suiction  of  the 
oortes,  twice  issued  his  summons  in 
1470  for  the  conyocation  of  the 
deputies,  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
the  title  of  Joanna;  but  without 
effect.  In  the  letters  of  conyocation 
issued  for  a  third  assembly  of  the 
states,  in  1471,  this  purpose  was 
prudently  omitted,  and  thus  the 
claims  of  Joanna  fedled  to  receiye 
the  countenance  of  the  only  body 
which  could  giye  them  yaUdity. 
See  the  copies  of  the  original  writs, 
addressed  to  the  cities  of  Toledo 
and  Segoyia,  cited  by  Marina, 
Teoila,  torn.  ii.  pp.  87—89. 

*  The  grand  master  of  St.  James, 
and  his  son,  the  marqms  of  Yillena, 
afterwards  duke  of  Escalonss  The 
rents  of  the  former  nobleman,  whose 
ayarice  was  as  insatiable  as  his 
influence  oyer  the  feeble  mind  of 


Henry  IV.  was  unlimited,  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  grandee  in  the 
kingdom.  See  Pulgar,  Olaros  Ya- 
Tones,  tit.  6. 

^  The  marquis  of  Santillana,  first 
duke  of  InfEuitado,  and  his  brothers, 
the  counts  of  Corufia  and  Tendilla, 
and  aboye  all  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza,  afterwards  Cardinal  of 
Spain  and  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  church  less  to  his 
birth  than  his  abilities.  See  Pulgar, 
Glaros  Yarones,  tit.  4,  9,  and  Sala- 
zar  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades,  lib.  8, 
cap.  17. 

^  Alyaro  de  Zufiiga,  count  of 
Palenda,  and  created  by  Henry  lY. 
duke  of  Areyalo. — Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Yelasco,  count  of  Haro,  was 
raised  to  the  post  of  constable  of 
Castile  in  1473,  and  the  office  con- 
tinued to  be  hereditary  in  the 
family  from  that  period.  Pulgar, 
Claros  Yarones,  tit  3. — Salazar  de 
Mendoza,  Dignidades,  lib.  3,  cap. 
21. 

*  The  Pimentels,  coimts  of  Bena- 
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recently  rendered  to  Isabella,  now  openly  testified  their 
adhesion  to  her  niece. 

Ferdinand  and  his  consort,  who  held  their  little  court  at 
Dueiias/  were  so  poor  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  defraying 
the  ordinary  charges  of  their  table.  The  northern  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  had,  however,  loudly  declared 
against  the  French  match ;  *  and  the  populous  province  of 
Andalusia,  with  the  house  of  Medina  Sidonia  at  its  head, 
still  maintained  its  loyalty  to  Isabella  unshaken.  But  her 
principal  reliance  was  on  the  archbishop  of  Tdedo,  whose 
elevated  station  in  the  church  and  ample  revenues  gave  him 
perhaps  less  real  influence  than  his  commanding  and 
resolute  character,  which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle  devised  by  his  more  crafty  adversary,  the 
grand  master  of  St.  James.  The  prelate,  however,  with  all 
his  generous  self-devotion,  was  far  from  being  a  comfortable 
ally.  He  would  willingly  have  raised  Isabella  to  the 
throne,  but  he  would  have  her  indebted  for  her  elevation 
exclusively  to  himself.  He  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on 
her  most  intimate  friends,  and  complained  that  neither  she 
nor  her  husband  deferred  sufficiently  to  his  counsel.  The 
princess  could  not  always  conceal  her  disgust  at  these 
humours ;  and  Ferdinand,  on  one  occasion,  plainly  told  him 

vente,  had  estates  wliich  gave  them  of  similar  rank  in  the  kingdom. 

60,000  diicato  a  year ;  a  very  large  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  foL 

income  for  tiiat  period,  and  far  ex-  26. 
oeeding  that  of  any  other  grandee         '  Carbajal,  Anales,  MB.,  afio  70. 

*  [In  letters  addressed  to  Louis  XI.  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Gas* 
tQe  and  the  grand  master,  in  1471,  the  Ei-ench  monarch  is  urged  to 
accelerate  the  departure  of  his  brother,  who,  he  is  assured,  will  be  cor- 
diaUy  welcomed  in  Biscay  and^  Guipuscoa,  receiving  the  treatment  due 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.  As  a  further  bait,  Henry  represents 
himself  as  weary  of  the  e^ovemment  and  desirous  to  resign  it  to  nis  son- 
in-law.  (Lenglet,  M6m.  de  Comines,  Preuves,  tom.  iii  p.  157.)  A  similar 
eagerness  for  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  is  shown  in  a  letter  from 
the  chancellor  of  the  princess  Juana  to  the  duke  of  Guienne,  whom  the 
writer  addresses  as  Prince  of  Asturias  and  the  "  eldest  son  "  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  (Ibid.,  p.  156.)  But  although  Louis,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  IV., 
expresses  satismction  with  the  match  (ibid.,  ubi  supra),  his  real  wishes 
in  regard  to  his  brother  were  of  a  different  nature :  they  receiyed  their 
aooomplishment,  two  years  later,  in  Charles's  death.~ED.] 
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that ''  he  was  not  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,  like  so  many 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile."  The  old  king  of  Aragon, 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  so  indis- 
pensable an  ally,  wrote  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  his 
son,  representing  the  necessity  of  propitiating  the  offended 
prelate.  But  Ferdinand,  although  educated  in  the  school 
of  dissimulation,  had  not  yet  acquired  that  self-command 
which  enabled  him  in  after-life  to  sacrifice  his  passions,  and 
sometimes  indeed  his  principles,  to  his  interests.^ 

The  most  frightful  anarchy  at  this  period  prevailed 
throughout  Castile.  While  the  court  was  abandoned  to 
corrupt  or  frivolous  pleasure,  the  administration  of  justice 
was  neglected,  until  crimes  were  committed  with  a  fre- 
quency and  on  a  scale  which  menaced  the  very  foundations 
of  society.  The  nobles  conducted  their  personal  feuds 
with  an  array  of  numbers  which  might  compete  with 
those  of  powerful  princes.  The  duke  of  Infantado,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Mendoza,'  could  bring  into  the  field, 
at  four-and-twenty  hours'  notice,  one  thousand  lances  and 
ten  thousand  foot.  The  battles,  far  from  assuming  the 
character  of  those  waged  by  the  Italian  condottieri  at  this 
period,  were  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  destructive  kind. 
Andalusia  was  m  particular  the  theatre  of  this  savage 
warfare.  The  whole  of  that  extensive  district  was  divided 
by  the  factions  of  the  Gnzmans  and  Ponces  de  Leon. 
The  chiefs  of  these  ancient  houses  having  recently  died, 
the  inheritance  descended  to  young  men,  whose  hot  blood 
soon  revived  the  feuds  which  had  been  permitted  to  cool 
under  the  temperate  sway  of  their  fathers.  One  of  these 
fiery  cavaliers  was  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  so  deservedly 

'  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  fol.  170.  title  of  duke  of  In&ntado  tiU  the 

— Alonso    de   Palenda,   Cor6mca,  reign  of  Isabella  (Quincuagenas, 

MS.,  cap.  45.  MS.,  bat.  1,  ^uinc.  1,  dial.  8).    To 

*  This   nobleman,  Diego   Hur-  avoid  confiision,  however,  1  have 

tado,  <<  muy  gentil  caballero  y  gran  given  him  the  title  by  which  he  is 

fieiior,''  as  Oviedo  calls  him,  was  at  usually   recognized    by   Gastilian 

this  time  only  marquis  of  Santil-  wiitera 
lana,  and  was  not  raised  to  the 
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celebrated  afterwards  in  the  wars  of  Granada  as  the  mar- 
quis of  Cadiz.  He  was  an  illegitimate  and  younger  son 
of  the  count  of  Arcos,  but  was  preferred  by  his  father  to 
his  other  children  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
qualities  which  he  evinced  at  a  very  early  period.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moors,  displaying  on  several  occasions 
an  uncommon  degree  of  enterprise  and  personal  heroism. 
On  succeeding  to  his  paternal  honours,  his  haughty  spirit, 
impatient  of  a  rival,  led  him  to  revive  the  old  feud  with 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  head  of  the  Guzmans, 
who,  though  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  Andalusia, 
was  far  his  inferior  in  capacity  and  military  science.^^ 

On  one  occasion  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  mustered 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  against  his  antagonist ; 
on*  another,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  houses  of  the 
Ponce  faction  were  burnt  to  the  ground  in  Seville.  Such 
were  the  potent  engines  employed  by  these  petty  sove- 
reigns in  their  conflicts  with  one  another,  and  such  the 
havoc  which  they  brought  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  husbandman,  stripped  of  his  harvest  and 
driven  from  his  fields,  abandoned  himself  to  idleness,  or 
sought  subsistence  by  plunder.  A  scarcity  ensued  in  the 
years  1472  and  1473,  in  which  the  prices  of  the  most 
necessary  commodities  rose  to  such  an  exorbitant  height 
as  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  affluent. 
But  it  would  be  wearisome  to  go  into  all  the  loathsome 
details  of  wretchedness  and  crime  brought  on  this  unhappy 
country  by  an  imbecile  government  and  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, and  portrayed  with  lively  fidelity  in  the  chronicles, 
the  letters,  and  the  satires  of  the  time.^ 

**  Bemaldez,    Beyes    Gat6lico8,  862. 
MS.,  cap.  3. — Salazar  de  Mendoza,         "  Bemaldez,    Beyes    Gat^licoe, 

Grdnica    del   Gran    Oardenal   de  MS.,  cap.  4,  5,  7. — Zufiiga,  Anales 

Espana,  Don  Pedro   Gonzalez  de  de  Sevilla,  pp.  363,  364.— Alonso 

Mendoza  (Toledo,  1625),  pp.  138,  de  Palenda,  Gordoica,  MS.,  part. 

150.^Zafiiga,  Anales  de  SeviUa,  p.  2,  cap.  36,  38,  39.  42.— Saez,  Mone- 
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While  Eerdinand's  presence  was  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary to  support  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  party  in  Castile, 
he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  into  Aragon  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  father.  No  sooner  had  Barcelona  submitted 
to  King  John,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,^^  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  which  pro- 
vinces, it  will  be  remembered,  were  placed  in  the  custody 
of  France,  as  a  guaranty  for  the  king  of  Aragon's  engage- 
ments, oppressed  by  the  grievous  exactions  of  their  new 
rulers,  determined  to  break  the  yoke,  and  to  put  themselves 
again  under  the  protection  of  their  ancient  master,  pro- 
vided they  could  obtain  his  support.  The  opportunity 
was  favourable.  A  large  part  of  the  garrisons  in  the 
principal  cities  had  been  withdrawn  by  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
to  cover  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Burgundy  and  Brit- 
tany. John,  therefore,  gladly  embraced  the  proposal;  and 
on  a  concerted  day  a  simultaneous  insurrection  took  place 
throughout  the  provinces,  when  such  of  the  French,  in  the 
principal  towns,  as  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
into  the  citadels,  were  indiscriminately  massacred.  Of  all 
the  country,  Salces,  CoUioure,  and  the  castle  of  Perpignan 
alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  John  then 
threw  himself  into  the  last-named  city  with  a  small  body 
of  troops,  and  instantly  set  about  the  construction  of 
works  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  fire  of  the 

das  de  Enrique  IV.,  pp.  1 — 5.—  more  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
Pulgar,  in  an  epistle  adoressed,  in  than  to  the  historian,  has  been 
the  autumn  of  1473,  to  the  bishop  attributed  by  some  to  Pulgar  (see 
of  Coria,  adyerts  to  seyeral  circum-  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn.  ii. 
stances  which  set  in  a  strong  light  p.  475),  and  by  others  to  Bodrigo 
the  anarchical  state  of  the  kmgdom  Cota  (see  Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca 
and  the  total  deficiency  of  police.  Yetus,  tom.  ii  p.  264),  but  without 
The  celebrated  satirical  eclogue,  satisfactory  eyidence  in  fayour  of 
also,  entitled  *<  Mingo  Beyulgo,"  either.  Siouterwek  is  much  mis- 
exposes,  with  coarse  but  cutting  taken  in  asserting  it  to  have  been 
sarcasm,  the  license  of  the  court,  aimed  at  the  goyemment  of  John 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  II.  The  gloss  of  Pulgar,  whose 
the  preyalent  deprayity  of  the  authority  as  a  contemporary  must 
— pie.      In   one   of    its   stanzas  be     considered    dedsiye,    plainly 


it  boldly  yentures  to  promise  an-     proyes  it  to  haye  been   directed 
other  and  a  better  soyereign  to  the      against  Henry  17* 
ooontry.    This  performance,  eyen         "  See  chap,  ii 
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French  garrison  in  the  castle,  as  well  as  from  the  army  which 
might  soon  be  expected  to  besiege  them  from  without." 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  deeply  incensed  at  the  defection  of 
his  new  subjects,  ordered  the  most  formidable  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  their  capital.  John's  officers,  alarmed 
at  these  preparations,  besought  him  not  to  expose  his 
person  at  his  advanced  age  to  the  perils  of  a  siege  and  of 
captivity.  But  the  lion-hearted  monarch  saw  the  necessity 
of  animating  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  by  his  own  pre- 
sence; and,  assembling  the  inhabitants  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city,  he  exhorted  them  resolutely  to  stand 
to  their  defence,  and  made  a  solemn  oath  to  abide  the 
issue  with  them  to  the  last. 

Louis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  convoked  the  6an  and 
arriere-ban  of  the  contiguous  French  provinces,  and  mus- 
tered an  array  of  chivalry  and  feudal  militia  amounting, 
according  to  the  Spanish  historians,  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  With  these  ample  forces,  his  lieutenant-general,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,*  closely  invested  Perpignan,  and,  as  he 
was  provided  with  a  numerous  train  of  battering  artillery, 
instantly  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  inhabitants.  John, 
thus  exposed  to  the  double  fire  of  the  fortress  and  the 
besiegers,  was  in  a  very  critical  situation.  Far  from  being 
disheartened,  however,  he  was  seen,  armed  cap-a-pie,  on 
horseback  from  dawn  till  evening,  rallying  the  spirits  of 
his  troops,  and  always  present  at  the  point  of  danger.  He 
succeeded  perfectly  in  communicating  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  the  soldiers.  The  French  garrison  were  defeated  in 
several  sorties,  and  their  governor  taken  prisoner ;  while 
supplies  were  introduced  into  the  city  in  the  very  face  of 
the  blockading  army." 

'*  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cor6nica,  Histoire  des  Dace  de  Botixgogne 

MS.,  cap.  56. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  (Paris,  1S25),  torn.  ix.  pp.   101— 

Espafia,  toxa.  ii.  p.  481. — Zurita,  106. 

Axialea,  toxxL  iv.  foT.  191. — ^Barante,  **  Alonso  de  Palenoia,  Oordnioa, 

*  [The  person  here  8pK>ken  of,  Philip  of  Sayoy,  Seigneur  de  Bresse, 
did  not  become  dnke  until  1496,  the  jfiAi  before  his  death.— Ed.] 
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Ferdinand,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  father's 
perilous  situation,  instantly  resolved,  by  Isabella's  advice, 
to  march  to  his  reUef.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Castilian  horse,  generously  furnished  him  by  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  his  friends,  he  passed  into 
Aragon,  where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  army  amounting  in  all  to 
thirteen  hundred  lances  and  seven  thousand  infantry. 
With  this  corps  he  rapidly  descended  the  Pyrenees,  by 
the  way  of  Manzanara,  in  the  face  of  a  driving  tempest, 
which  concealed  him  for  some  time  from  the  view  of  the 
enemy.  The  latter,  during  their  protracted  operations, 
for  nearly  three  months,  had  sustained  a  serious  diminution 
of  numbers  in  their  repeated  skirmishes  with  the  besieged, 
and  still  more  from  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  their 
camp.  They  also  began  to  suffer  not  a  little  from  want  of 
provisions.  At  this  crisis,  the  apparition  of  this  new 
army,  thus  unexpectedly  descending  on  their  rear,  filled 
them  with  such  consternation  that  they  raised  the  siege  at 
once,  setting  fire  to  their  tents,  and  retreating  with  such 
precipitation  as  to  leave  most  of  the  sick  and  wounded  a 
prey  to  the  devouring  element.  John  marched  out,  with 
colours  flying  and  music  playing,  at  the  head  of  .his  little 
band,  to  greet  his  deliverers;  and,  after  an  affecting 
interview  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  the  father 
and  son  returned  in  triumph  into  Perpignan." 

The  French  army,  reinforced  by  command  of  Louis, 
made  a  second  ineffectual  attempt  (their  own  writers  call 
it  only  a  feint)  upon  the  city;'  and  the  campaign  was 
finally  concluded  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  monarchs, 
in  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  king  of  Aragon  should 

MS.,  cap.  70. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de  "  Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL 

E6pafia,tom.ii.p.482. — ^L.  Marineo,  196. — ^Barante,  Hist  des  Dues  de 

CosasmeznorabieSyfol.  14S. — Zurita,  Bourgogne,  torn.  x.  pp.  105,  106.^- 

Anales,  torn.  iy.  fol.  195. — ^Anqnetil,  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol. 

Histoiro  de  France  (Faiis,  1805),  149. — ^Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cloi6moa» 

torn.  y.  pp.  60,  61.  MS.,  cap.  70  71  72. 
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disburse  within  the  year  the  sum  originally  stipulated  for 
the  services  rendered  him  by  Louis  in  his  late  war  with 
his  Catalan  subjects,  and  that,  in  case  of  failure,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  should  be  permanently 
ceded  to  the  French  crown.  The  commanders  of  the 
fortified  places  in  the  contested  territory,  selected  by  one 
monarch  from  the  nominations  of  the  other,  were  excused 
during  the  interim  from  obedience  to  the  mandates  of 
either, — ^at  least  so  far  as  they  might  contravene  their 
reciprocal  engagements."  (Sept.  1473.) 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  this  singular  com- 
pact was  subscribed  in  good  faith  by  either  party.  John, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  succour  which  he  had 
received  from  Louis  at  the  commencement  of  his  diffi- 
culties with  the  Catalans,  might  justly  complain  of  the  in- 
fraction of  his  engagements  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
war,  when  he  not  only  withheld  the  stipulated  aid,  but 
indirectly  gave  every  facility  in  his  power  to  the  invasion 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Neither  was  the  king  of  Aragon 
in  a  situation,  had  he  been  disposed,  to  make  the  requisite 
disbursements.  Louis^  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  event 
soon  proved,  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  gain  time 
to  reorganize  his  army,  and  to  lull  his  adversary  into 
security,  while  he  took  effectual  measures  for  recovering 
the  prize  which  had  so  unexpectedly  eluded  him. 

During  these  occurrences  Isabella's  prospects  were  daily 
brightening  in  Castile.  The  duke  of  Guienne,  the  destined 
spouse  of  her  rival,  Joanna,  had  died  in  France ;  but  not 
until  he  had  testified  his  contempt  of  his  engagements 
with  the  Castilian  princess  by  openly  soliciting  the  hand  of 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy."     Subsequent  negotiations  for 

'*  Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL         "  Louis  XI.  is   Bttpposed  inth 
200. — Ghiillard,  BivaJit^S.  torn.  iii.  p.      much  probability  to  naTe  a 


266. — See  the  articles  of  the  treafy  sinated  his  brother.  M.  de  Barante 

cited  by  Duelos,  SLiet.  de  Louis  sums  up  his  examination  of  the 

XI.,  torn,  ii  pp.  99,  lOl.^Alonso  eyidence  with  this  remark:  "Le 

de  FalenciA,  Cot6nica,  MS.,  cap  .73.  roi  Louis  XI.  no  fit  peut-^txe  pas 
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her  marriage  with  two  other  princes  had  entirely  failed. 
The  doubts  which  hung  over  her  birth,  and  which  the 
public  protestations  of  Henry  and  his  queen,  far  frooi 
dispelling,  served  only  to  augment,  by  the  necessity  which 
they  implied  for  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  were 
sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  a  connection  which  must 
involve  the  party  in  all  the  disasters  of  a  civil  war.^ 

Isabella's  own  character,  moreover,  contributed  essentially 
to  strengthen  her  cause.  Her  sedate  conduct,  and  the 
decorum  maintained  in  her  court,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  frivolity  and  license  which  disgraced  that  of 
Henry  and  his  consort.  Thinking  men  were  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  sagacious  administration  of  Isabella  must 
eventually  secure  to  her  the  ascendancy  over  her  rival; 
while  all  who  sincerely  loved,  their  country  could  not  but 
prognosticate  for  it,  under  her  beneficent  sway,  a  degree  of 
prosperity  which  it  could  never  reach  under  the  rapacious 
and  profligate  ministers  who  directed  the  councils  of  Henry, 
and  most  probably  would  continue  to  direct  those  of  his 
daughter. 

Among  the  persons  whose  opinions  experienced  a 
decided  revolution  from  these  considerations,  was  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Seville  and  cardinal 
of  Spain ;  a  prelate  whose  lofty  station  in  the  church  was 
supported  by  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  whose 
restless  ambition  led  him,  like  many  of  the  churchmen  of 
the  time,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  for  which  he 
was  admirably  adapted  by  his  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
discernment  of  character.     Without  deserting  his  former 

moozir  son  fr^e,  mais  personne  no  state  (giying  his  hand,  for  instance, 
pensa  qu'il  en  fat  incapable.''  Hist      to  tlie  grandees  to  kiss)  as  c" 


des  Dncs  de  Bonrgogne,  torn.  ix.  p.  these    haughty  nobles,    and   was 

483.  eventuaUy  the  occasion  of  breaking 

**  The   two   princes  allnded  to  off  the  match.    Alonso  de  Palencia, 

were  the  dnke  of  Segorbe,  a  consin  Gordnioa,  MB.,  part  2,  cap.  62. — 

of  Ferdinand,  and  the  king  of  For-  Faria  j  8ousa,  Europa  Portuguesa, 

tngaL  The  former,  on  his  entrance  tom.  ii.  p.  392. 
into  Castile,  assumed  such  soTereign 
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master,  he  privately  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Isabella;  and  a  service  which  Ferdinand,  on  his  return 
from  Aragon,  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  duke 
of  Infantado,  the  head  of  the  Mendozas,^  secured  the 
attachment  of  the  other  members  of  this  powerful  family.* 
A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which  seemed  to 
promise  an  accommodation  between  the  adverse  factions, 
or  at  least  between  Henry  and  his  sister.  The  government 
of  Segovia,  whose  impregnable  citadel  had  been  made  the 
depository  of  the  royal  treasure,  was  intnisted  to  Andres 
de  Cabrera,  an  officer  of  the  king's  household.  This  cava* 
lier,  influenced  in  part  by  personal  pique  to  the  grand 
master  of  St.  James,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  wife,  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla,  the  early  friend 
and  companion  of  Isabella,  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  princess,  and  sought  to  open  the  way  for  her 
permanent  reconciliation  with  her  brother.  He  accordingly 
invited  her  to  Segovia,  where  Henry  occasionally  resided, 
and,  to  dispel  any  suspicions  which  she  might  entertain  of 
his  sincerity,  despatched  his  wife  secretly  by  night,  dis- 
guised in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  to  Aranda,  where  Isabella 
then  held  her  court.  The  latter,  confirmed  by  the  assur- 
ances of  her  friend,  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the 
invitation,  and,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
proceeded  to  Segovia,  where  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween her  and  Heniy  the  Fourth,  in  which  she  vindicated 
her  past  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  brother's 
sanction  to  her  union  with  Ferdinand.  (Dec.1473.)  Henry, 

^  Oriedo  assigns  another  reason  163.— The  influence  of  these  new 

for  this  change, — ^the  disgust  occa-  allies,  especially  of  the  cardinal, 

sioned  by  Henry  lY.'s  transferring  over  Isabella's   councils,   was   an 

the  custody  of  his  daughter  fi-om  additional  ground  of  umbrage  to 

the  fieunily  of  Mendoza  to  tiie  Pa-  t^e  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  in  a 

checo&  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  communication  with  the  king  of 

quinc.  1,  dial.  8.  Aragon,  declared  himself,  though 

**  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Cr6n.  del  friendly  to  their  cause,  to  be  re- 
Gran  Gardenal,  p.  133.— Alonso  de  leased  from  aU  farther  obligations 
Palencia,  Cor6mca,  MS.,  part.  2,  to  serve  it.  See  Zurita,  Anale6» 
cap.  46,  92.— Castillo,  Cr<$mca,  cap.  tom.  iy.  lib.  46,  cap.  19. 
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who  was  naturally  of  a  placable  temper,  received  her  com- 
munication with  complacency,  and,  in  order  to  give  public 
demonstration  of  the  good  understanding  now  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  sister,  condescended  to  walk  by  her 
side,  holding  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey,  as  she  rode  along  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Ferdinand,  on  his  return  into  Castile, 
hastened  to  Segovia,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  mon- 
arch with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction.  A  succession 
oifitea  and  splendid  entertainments,  at  which  both  parties 
assisted,  seemed  to  announce  an  entii-e  oblivion  of  all  past 
animosities,  and  the  nation  welcomed  with  satisfaction 
these  symptoms  of  repose  after  the  vexatious  struggle  by 
which  it  (lad  been  so  long  agitated.^ 

The  repose,  however,  was  of  no  great  duration.  The 
slavish  mind  of  Henry  gradually  relapsed  under  its  ancient 
bondage ;  and  the  grand  master  of  St.  James  succeeded, 
in  consequence  of  an  illness  with  which  the  monarch  was 
suddenly  seized  after  an  entertainment  given  by  Cabrera, 
in  infusing  into  bis  mind  suspicions  of  an  attempt  at  assas- 
sination. Henry  was  so  far  incensed  or  alarmed  by  the 
suggestion  that  he  concerted  a  scheme  for  privately  seizing 
the  person  of  his  sister,  which  was  defeated  by  her  own 
prudence  and  the  vigilance  of  her  friends  ^  But,  if  the 
visit  to  Segovia  failed  iu  its  destined  purpose  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Henry,  it  was  attended  with  the  important 
consequence  of  securing  to  Isabella  a  faithful  partisan  in 
Cabrera,  who,  from  the  control  which  his  situation  gave 
him  over  the  royal  coffers,  proved  a  most  seasonable  ally 
in  her  subsequent  struggle  with  Joanna. 

"  Carbajal,  Anales,    M9.,   aftos  nica,  cap.  164. — Oviedo  has  giyen  a 

73»  74. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  p.  fuU  account  of  this  cavalier,  who 

27. — CastiUo,  C^nica,  cap.  164.—  was  allied  to  an  ancient  Catalan 

Alonso  de  Palencia,  Gordmca,  MS.,  fEunily,  but  who  raised  himself  to 

part.  2,  cap.  75. — Oviedo,  Quincua-  such    pre-eminence   by   his    own 

genas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc,  1,  diaL  deserts,  says  that  writer,  that  he 

23,  may  well  be  considered  the  founder 

°  Mendoza,  CnSn.  del  Gran  Car-  of  his  house.    Loc.  cit 
denal,  pp.  141»  142«— Oaatillo,  Gi6- 
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Not  long  after  this  event,  Ferdinand  received  another 
summons  from  his  father  to  attend  him  in  Aragon,  where 
the  storm  of  war,  which  had  been  for  some  time  gathering 
in  the  distance,  now  burst  with  pitiless  fuiy.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  1474,  an  embassy  consisting  of  two 
of  his  principal  nobles,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train  of 
cavaliers  and  attendants,  had  been  deputed  by  John  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XL,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  settling 
the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage,  previously  agreed  on, 
between  the  dauphin  and  the  infanta  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  then  little  more  than  three 
years  of  age.^*  The  real  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
effect  some  definitive  adjustment  or  compromise  of  the 
differences  relating  to  the  contested  territories  of  Roussil- 
lon  and  Cerdagne.  The  king  of  France,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  late  convention  with  John,  was  making 
active  preparations  for  the  forcible  occupation  of  these 
provinces,  determined  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  ambas- 
sadors with  a  show  of  negotiation,  and  interposing  every 
obstacle  which  his  ingenuity  could  devise  to  their  progress 
through  his  dominions.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
latter  part  of  his  scheme  that  the  embassy  did  not  reach 
Paris  until  the  close  of  Lent.  Louis,  who  seldom  resided 
in  his  capital,  took  good  care  to  be  absent  at  this  season. 
The  ambassadors  in  the  interim  were  entertained  with 
balls,  fttes^  military  reviews,  and  whatever  else  might 
divert  them  from  the  real  objects  of  their  mission.  All 
communication  was  cut  off  with  their  own  goveniment,  as 
their  couriers  were  stopped  and  their  despatches  inter- 
cepted, so  that  John  knew  as  little  of  his  envoys  or  their 
proceedings  as  if  they  had  been  in  Siberia  or  Japan.  In 
the  mean  time,  formidable  preparations  were  making  in  the 
south  of  lYance  for  a  descent  on  Roussillon;  and  when 
the  ambassadors,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at  negotiation, 

"  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  70.      dinand  and  Isabella,  bom  Oct  1st, 
—This  was  the  eldest  child  of  Fer-      1470,  afterwards  queen  of  PortugaL 
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which  evaporated  in  mutual  crimination  and  recrimination, 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Aragon,  they  were  twice  detained, 
at  Lyons  and  Montpellier,  from  an  extreme  solicitude,  as 
the  French  government  expressed  it,  to  ascertain  the  safest 
route  through  a  country  infested  by  hostile  armies ;  and 
all  this,  notwithstanding  tbeir  repeated  protestations  against 
this  obliging  disposition,  which  held  them  prisoners  in  op- 
position to  tbeir  own  will  and  the  law  of  nations.  The 
prince  who  descended  to  such  petty  trickery  passed  for  the 
wisest  of  his  time.^* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Seigneur  du  Lude  had  invaded 
Roussillon  at  tbe  head  of  nine  hundred  French  lances  and 
ten  thousand  infantry,  supported  by  a  powerful  train  of 
artillery,  while  a  fleet  of  Genoese  transports,  laden  with 
supplies,  accompanied  the  army  along  the  coast.  Ehia 
surrendered  after  a  sturdy  resistance;  the  governor  and 
some  of  the  principal  prisoners  were  shamefully  beheaded 
as  traitors;  and  the  French  then  proceeded  to  invest 
Perpignan.  The  king  of  Aragon  was  so  much  impover- 
ished by  the  incessant  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
that  he  was  not  only  unable  to  recruit  his  army,  but  was 
even  obliged  to  pawn  the  robe  of  costly  fur  which  he  wore 
to  defend  his  person  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting  his  baggage. 
In  this  extremity,  finding  himself  disappointed  in  the 
oo-operation  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  of  his  ancient 
allies  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  he  again 
summoned  Ferdinand  to  his  assistance,  who,  after  a  brief 
interview  with  his  father  in  Barcelona,  proceeded  to  Sara- 
gossa,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  estates  of  Aragon. 

An  incident  occurred  on  this  visit  of  the  prince,  worth 
noticing,  as  strongly  characteristic  of  the  lawless  habits  of 
the  age.    A  citizen  of  Saragossa,  named  Ximenes  Gfordo, 

**  GaOlard,  Biyalit^,  torn.  iii.  pp.     niqne  scandaleuBe,  ecL  Petitot,  torn. 
267— 276.-- Duclos,  Hist,  de  Loma     xiii.  pp.  443,  444. 
XL,  torn.  iL  pp.  118, 115.— Chro- 
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of  noble  family,  but  who  had  relinquished  the  privileges  of 
his  rank  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  municipal  office, 
had  acquired  such  ascendancy  over  his  townsmen  as  to 
.engross  the  most  considerable  posts  in  the  city  for  himself 
and  his  creatures.  This  authority  he  abused  in  a  shame- 
less manner,  making  use  of  it  not  only  for  the  perversion 
of  justice,  but  for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  flagrant 
crimes.  Although  these  facts  were  notorious,  yet  such 
were  his  power  and  popularity  with  the  lower  classes  that 
Ferdinand,  despairing  of  bringing  him  to  justice  in  the 
ordinary  way,  determined  on  a  more  summary  process. 
As  Gordo  occasionally  visited  the  palace  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  prince,  the  latter  affected  to  regard  him  with  more 
than  usual  favour,  showing  him  such  courtesy  as  might 
dissipate  any  distrust  he  had  conceived  of  him.  Gordo, 
thus  assured,  was  invited  at  one  of  these  interviews  to 
withdraw  into  a  retired  apartment,  where  the  prince 
wished  to  confer  with'  him  on  business  of  moment.  On 
entering  the  chamber  he  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  the 
public  executioner,  the  hangman  of  the  city,  whose  pre- 
sence, together  with  that  of  a  priest,  and  the  apparatus  of 
death  with  which  the  apartment  was  garnished,  revealed 
at  once  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  destiny. 

He  was  then  charged  with  the  manifold  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  him.  In  vain  did  he  appeal  to  Ferdinand,  pleading  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  his  father.  Ferdinand  assured  him  that  these  should 
be  gratefully  remembered  in  the  protection  of  his  children, 
and  then,  bidding  him  unburden  his  *  conscience  to  his 
confessor,  consigned  him  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
His  body  was  exposed  that  very  day  in  the  market-place 
of  the  city,  to  the  dismay  of  his  friends  and  adherents, 
most  of  whom  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  This  extraordinary  proceeding 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the  unsettled  times  in  which  it 
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occurred;  when  acts  of  violence  often  superseded  the 
regular  operation  of  the  law,  even  in  those  countries  whose 
forms  of  government  approached  the  nearest  to  a  deter- 
minate constitution.  It  will  doubtless  remind  the  reader 
of  the  similar  proceeding  imputed  to  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
in  the  admirable  sketch  given  us  of  that  monarch  in 
"  Quentin  Duiward."" 

The  supplies  furnished  by  the  Aragonese  cortes  were 
inadequate  to  King  John's  necessities,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled, while  hovering  with  his  little  force  on  the  confines 
of  Roussillon,  to  witness  the  gradual  reduction  of  its  capital, 
without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  its  defence.  The 
inhabitants,  indeed,  who  fought  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  ancient  Numantia  or  Saguntum,  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  famine,  supporting  life  by  feeding  on  the 
most  loathsome  offal,  on  cats,  dogs,  the  corpses  of  their 
enemies,  and  even  on  such  of  their  own  dead  as  had  fallen 
in  battle !  And  when  at  length  an  honourable  capitulation 
was  granted  them  on  the  14th  of  March,  1475,  the  garri- 
son  who  evactuated  the  city,  reduced  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  were  obliged  to  march  on  foot  to  Barcelona, 
as  they  had  consumed  their  horses  during  the  siege.^ 

The  terms  of  capitulation,  which  permitted  every  in- 
habitant to  evacuate,  or  reside  unmolested  in  the  city,  at 
his  option,  were  too  liberal  to  satisfy  the  vindictive  temper 
of  the  king  of  France.  He  instantly  wrote  to  his  generals, 
instructing  them  to  depart  from  their  engagements,  to 
keep  the  city  so  short  of  supplies  as  to  compel  an  emi- 
gration of  its  original  inhabitants,  and  to  confiscate  for 
their  ov»rn  use  the  estates  of  the  principal  nobility;  and 
after  delineating  in  detail  the  perfidious  policy  which  they 

"  Alonso  de  Palenda,  Cor^nica,  foi  150.~Zxiiita,  Anales,  torn.  iy. 

MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  83. — ^Ferreras,  lib.  19,  cap.  13. — Ghronique  scanda- 

Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  vii.  p.  400.  leuse,  ed.  Petitot,  torn.  ziii.  p.  456. 

— Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  iy,  lib.  19,  — Alonso   de   Palenda,   Coionioa, 

cap.  12.  MS.,  part  2,  oap.  91. 

"  L.  Marineo,  Cosasmemorables, 
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were  to  pursue,  he  concluded  with  the  assurance  '^  that,  by 
the  blessing  of  Grod  and  our  Lady,  and  Monsieur  St. 
Martin,  he  would  be  with  them  before  the  winter,  in 
order  to  aid  them  in  its  execution/'^  Such  was  the 
miserable  medley  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition  which 
characterized  the  politics  of  the  European  courts  in  this 
corrupt  age,  and  which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  names  most 
conspicuous  on  the  page  of  history. 

The  occupation  of  Roussillon  was  followed  by  a  truce  of 
six  months  between  the  belligerent  parties.  The  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  has  been  somewhat  anticipated,  in 
order  to  conclude  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  war 
with  France,  before  again  reverting  to  the  affairs  of  Castile, 
where  Henry  the  Fourth,  pining  under  an  incurable 
malady,  was  gradually  approaching  the  termination  of  his 
disastrous  reign. 

This  event,  which,  from  the  momentous  consequences  it 
involved,  was  contemplated  with  the  deepest  solicitude,  not 
only  by  those  who  had  an  immediate  and  personal  interest 
at  stake,  but  by  the  whole  nation,  took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  of  December,  1474."  It  was  precipitated  by 
the  death  of  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  on  whom  the 
feeble  mind  of  Henry  had  been  long  accustomed  to  rest 
for  its  support,  and  who  was  cut  off  by  an  acute  disorder 
but  a  few  months  previous,  in  the  full  prime  of  his 
ambitious  schemes. .  The  king,  notwithstanding  the  linger- 

^  See  copies  of  the  original  let-  oolouring  of  the  ancient  ohzonideB; 

ters,  as  given  bv  M.  Barante,  in  his  torn.  x.  pp.  289 — 298.* 

History  of  the  mkes  of  Bargundy,  "  Benuudez,  Beyes  Gat61icos,  MS.» 

in  which  the  author  has  so  happily  cap.  10. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS., 

seised   the  tone  and  picturesque  a&o  74. — Castillo,  Grdnioa,  cap.  148. 

*  [These  letters  and  instructions  were  addressed,  not  to  the  generals 
who  nad  granted  the  obnoxious  terms,  and  whom  Louis,  on  this  account, 
denounced  as  rank  traitors,  but  to  the  Sire  du  Bouchage,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  remoye  them,  to  appoint  others  in  their  places,  and  to  take  the 
most  effectiye  measures  for  securing  the  possession  of  Roussillon,  the  re- 
storation of  which  to  Aragon  had  just  been  formally  demanded,  throu^ 
a  special  embassy,  by  Ferainand  and  IsabeUa.  (Legrand  M8S.,  Bibho- 
tiidque  Nationale,  Paris.)  The  king^s  orders  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Feipignan  were  not  carried  out^ED.] 
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ing  nature  of  his  disease  gave  him  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion, expired  without  a  will,  or  even,  as  generally  asserted, 
the  designation  of  a  successor.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able, not  only  as  being  contrary  to  established  usage,  but 
as  occurring  at  a  period  when  the  succession  had  been  so 
long  and  hotly  debated.^  The  testaments  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns,  though  never  esteemed  positively  binding,  and 
occasionally,  indeed,  set  aside,^  when  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional or  even  inexpedient  by  the  legislature,  were  always 
allowed  to  have  great  weight  with  the  nation. 

With  Henry  the  Fourth  terminated  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Trastamara,  who  had  kept  possession  of  the  throne 


^  *  This  topio  18  inyolyed  in  no 
little  obscurity,  and  has  been  re- 
ported with  much  discrepancy  a» 
well  as  inaccuracy  by  the  modem 
Spanish  historians.  Among  the 
ancient,  Oastillo,  the  historiographer 
of  Henry  IV.,  mentions  certain 
**  testamentary  executors,"  without, 
howeyer,  noticing  in  any  more 
direct  way  the  existence  of  a  will. 
fOr6n.,  a  168.)  The  Curate  of  Los 
Falacios  refers  to  a  clause  re^rted, 
he  says,  to  haye  existed  m  the 
testament  of  Henry  IV.,  in  which 
he  declares  Joanna  his  dauehter 
and  heir.  (Beyes  Oatolicos,  MS., 
eap.  10.1  Alonso  de  Palenda  states 
positiyely  that  there  was  no  such 
instrument,  and  tiiat  Henry,  on 
being  asked  who  was  to  succeed 
him,  referred  to  his  secretary  Juan 
Gonzalez  for  a  knowledge  of  his 
intention.  (Or6n.,  c.  92.)  L.  Ma- 
lineo  also  states  that  the  king, 
"with  his  usual  improyidence,*' 
left  no  wiU.  (Ck>sas  memorables, 
foL  156.)  Pnlgar,  another  contem- 
porary, expressly  declares  that  he 
executed  no  wiU,  and  quotes  the 
words  dictated  by  him  to  his  secre- 
tary, in  which  he  simply  designates 
two  of  the  fijandees  as  "  executors 
of  his  soul'  (a/6acea«  de  iu  anima\ 
and  four  others  in  coi^unction  witn 
them  as  the  guardians  of  his  daugh- 
ter Joanna.  (Beyes  Cat,  p.  31.) 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 


existence  of  this  document  has  been 
oonfounded  with  that  of  a  testa- 
ment, and  that,  with  reference  to 
it,  the  phrase  aboye  quoted*  of 
Castillo,  as  weU  as  the  passage  of 
Bemaldez,  is  to  be  interpre:ed. 
Carbajal's  wild  story  of  the  exist 
enoe  of  a  wUl,  of  itis  secretion  f oi 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  its 
final  suppression  by  Ferdinand,  is 
too  naked  of  testimony  to  desdrye 
the  least  weight  with  the  historian. 
(See  his  Anales,  MS.,  aHo  74.)  It 
should  be  remembered,  howiver, 
that  most  of  the  aboye-mentioned 
writers  compiled  their  works  after 
the  accession  of  Isabella,  and  that 
none,  saye  Castillo,  were  the  par- 
tisans of  her  riyaL  It  should  also 
be  added  that  in  the  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  princess  Joanna  to 
the  different  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
on  her  assuming  the  title  of  queen 
of  Castile  (bearing  date  May,  1475), 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  Henxy 
lY.,  on  his  death-bed,  solemnly 
affirmed  her  to  be  his  only  daughter 
and  lawful  heir.  These  letters  were 
drafted  by  John  de  Oyiedo  (Juan 
Gonzalez)^  the  confidential  secre- 
tary of  Henry  IV.  See  Zurita, 
Anales,  tom.  iy.  fol.  235—239. 

"  As  was  the  cane  with  the  testa- 
ments of  Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Al- 
fonso the  Wise,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  with  that  of  Peter  the 
Chruel,  in  the  fourteenth. 
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for  more  than  a  century,  and  in  the  coarse  of  only  four 
generations  had  exhibited  every  gradation  of  character, 
from  the  bold  and  chivalrous  enterprise  of  the  first  Henry 
of  that  name,  down  to  the  drivelling  imbecility  of  the  last. 
The  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth  has  been  sufficiently 
delineated  in  that  of  his  reign.  He  was  not  without 
certain  amiable  qualities,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  weak 
rather  than  a  wicked  prince.  In  persons,  however,  in- 
trusted with  the  degree  of  power  exercised  by  sovereigns 
of  even  the  most  limited  monarchies  of  this  period,  a  weak 
man  may  be  deemed  more  mischievous  to  the  state  ovei 
which  he  presides  than  a  wicked  one.  The  latter,  feeling 
himself  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  his  actions, 
is  more  likely  to  consult  appearances,  and,  where  his  own 
passions  or  interests  are  not  immediately  involved,  to  legis- 
late with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  his  subjects. 
The  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  often  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  favourites,  who,  finding  themselves  screened  by 
the  interposition  of  royal  authority  from  the  consequences 
of  measures  for  which  they  should  be  justly  responsible, 
sacrifice  without  remorse  the  public  weal  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  their  private  fortunes.  Thus  the  state,  made  to 
minister  to  the  voracious  appetites  of  many  tyrants,  suffers 
incalculably  more  than  it  would  from  one.  So  fared  it 
with  Castile  under  Henry  the  Fourth ;  dismembered  by 
faction,  her  revenues  squandered  on  worthless  parasites, 
the  grossest  violations  of  justice  unredressed,  public  faith 
become  a  jest,  the  treasury  bankrupt,  the  court  a  brothel, 
and  private  morals  too  loose  and  audacious  to  seek  even 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy !  Never  had  the  fortunes  of  the 
kingdom  reached  so  low  an  ebb  since  the  great  Saracen 
invasion. 


The  historian  cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  authentic  materials  for 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Two  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  period,  Alonso 
de  Falencia  and  ^nriqnez  del  Castillo,  were  eye-witnesses  and  conspicu- 
ous actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  recorded,  and  connected  with  opposite 
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ikctions.  The  former  of  these  writers,  Aloneo  de  Palencia,  was  born, 
as  appears  from  his  work,  '*  De  Synonymis,*'  cited  by  Pellicer  (Biblio- 
theca  de  Tradnotoree,  p.  7),  in  1423.  Nic.  Antonio  has  fiedlen  into  tiie 
error  of  dating  his  birth  nine  years  later.  (Bibliotheca  Yetus,  torn.  ii. 
p.  331.)  At  the  age  of  serenteen,  he  became  page  to  Alfonso  of  Gsurth* 
agena,  bishop  of  Bur^s,  and,  in  the  family  of  that  estimable  prelate, 
acquired  a  taste  for  letters,  which  never  deserted  him  during  a  bnsy 
political  career.  He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  through  him  with  the  learned  Gr^  Tiu- 
pezuntius,  whose  lectures  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric  he  attended.  On 
fais  return  to  Ms  native  country,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  royal  his- 
toriographer by  Alfonso,  younger  brother  of  Henry  IV.,  and  competitor 
with  nim  for  the  crown.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Isabella, 
after  Alfonso's  death,  and  was  employed  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  in 
many  delicate  negotiations,  particularly  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  with  Ferdinand,  for  which  purpose  he  made  a  secret  journey 
into  Aragon.  On  the  accession  of  Isabella,  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
office  of  national  chronicler,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
composition  of  philological  and  historical  works  and  translations  from 
the  ancient  classics.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  however,  since  it  appears  frx>m  his  own  statement  (see 
Mendez,  Typographia  Espanola  (Madrid,  1796),  p.  100)  that  his  version 
of  Josephus  was  not  completed  till  the  ;^ear  1492. 

The  most  popular  of  Valencia's  writing  are  his  "  Chronicle  of  Henry 
rV.,'*  and  hijs  Latin  "Decades,"  continumg  the  reign  of  Isabella  down 
to  the  capture  of  Baza,  in  1489.  His  historical  style,  far  from  scholastic 
pedantry,  exhibits  the  business-like  manner  of  a  man  of  the  world.  His 
Clironicie,  which,  being  composed  in  the  Castilian,  was  probably  intended 
for  popular  use,  is  conducted  with  little  artifice,  and  indeed  with  a  pro- 
lixity and  minuteness  of  detail,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  deep  interest 
which  as  an  actor  he  took  in  the  scenes  he  describes.  His  sentiments  are 
expressed  with  boldness,  and  sometimes  with  the  acerbitj^^  of  party 
feeling.  He  has  been  much  commended  by  the  best  Spanish  wnters, 
such  as  Zurita,  Zu&iga,  Marina,  Olemencin,  for  his  veracity.  The 
internal  evidence  of  t£is  is  sufficiently  strong  in  his  delineation  of 
those  scenes  in  which  he  was  personally  engi^^;  in  his  account  of 
others,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  examples  of  negligence  and  inac- 
curacy. His  Latin  **  Decades  "  were  probably  composed  with  more  care, 
as  addressed  to  a  learned  class  of  readers ;  and  they  are  lauded  by  Nic. 
Antonio  as  an  elegant  commentary,  worthy  to  be  assiduously  studied 
by  all  who  would  acouaint  themselves  with  the  history  of  their  country. 
The  art  of  printing  has  done  less  perhaps  for  Sptdn  than  for  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  and  these  two  valuable  histories  are  still  permitted 
to  swell  the  rich  treasure  of  manuscripts  with  which  her  libraries  are 
overloaded. 

Enriquez  del  Castillo,  a  native  of  Segovia,  was  the  chaplain  and  his- 
toriographer of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  a  member  of  his  privy  counciL 
His  situation  made  him  acquainted  not  only  with  the  policy  and  in- 
trigues of  the  court,  but  with  the  personal  feelings  of  the  monarch, 
who  reposed  entire  confidence  in  him,  which  Castillo  repaid  with  uniform 
loyalty.  He  appears  very  early  to  have  commenced  his  Chronicle  of 
Henry's  rejgn.  On  the  occupation  of  Segovia  by  the  young  Alfonso, 
after  the  battle  of  Olmedo,  in  1467,  the  chronicler,  together  with  the 
portion  of  his  history  then  compiled,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  author  was  soon  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
Alfonso  and  his  counsellors,  to  hear  and  justify,  as  he  could,  certain 
passages  of  what  they  termed  his  '*  false  and  frivolous  narrative."    Cas- 
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iillo,  hoping  little  from  a  defSmoe  before  such  a  prejudiced  tribunal,  re- 
solutely kept  his  peace ;  and  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  ecclesiastical  profession*  Ho  subsequently  escaped, 
but  never  recovered  his  manuscnipts,  which  were  probably  destrovod; 
and,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Chronicle,  he  laments  that  he  has  been 
obligod  to  rewrite  the  first  half  of  his  master's  reign. 

Notwithstanding  Castilloes  familiarity  with  public  affairs,  his  work 
is  not  written  in  the  business-like  style  of  Palencia's.  The  sentiments 
exhibit  a  moral  sensibility  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  even  firom  a 
minister  of  religion,  in  the  corrupt  court  of  Henry  iV. ;  and  the  honest 
indignation  of  the  writer  at  the  abases  which  he  witnessed  sometimes 
breaks  forth  in  a  strain  of  considerable  eloquence.  The  spirit  of  his 
work,  notwithstanding  its  abundant  loyallnr,  may  be  also  commended  for 
its  candour  in  relation  to  the  partisans  of  Isabella ;  which  has  led  some 
critics  to  suppose  that  it  underwent  a  ri/acimerUo  after  the  accession 
of  that  princess  to  the  throne. 

Castillo's  Chronicle,  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  rival,  has  been 
published  in  a  handsome  form  under  the  care  of  Don  Jos§  Miguel  de  Flores, 
Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  to  whose  learned  labouia 
in  this  way  Castilian  literature  is  so  much  indebted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AOCESSIOM    OF   FERDINAND    AND   ISABELLA.—- WAR  OF  THE 
SUCCESSION. BATTLE   OF  TORO. 


1474—1476. 

Isabella  proclaimed  Qneen. — SetHement  of  the  Grown.— Alfonso  of  Por- 
tugal supports  Joanna. — ^InTades  Castile. — Retreat  of  the  CastUians.— > 
Appropriation  of  the  Church  Plate. — ^Reorganization  of  the  Army. — 
Bdttle  of  Toro.— Submission  of  the  whole  Kingdom.— Peace  with 
France  and  Portugal.— Joanna  takes  the  Veii.— Death  of  John  IE.  of 
Aragon. 

Most  of  the  contemporary  writers  are  content  to  derive 
Isabella's  title  to  the  crown  of  Castile  from  the  illegitimacy 
of  her  rival  Joanna.  But  as  this  fact,  whatever  probability 
it  may  receive  from  the  avowed  licentiousness  of  the  queen, 
and  some  other  collateral  circumstances,  was  never  estab- 
lished by  legal  evidence,  or  even  made  the  subject  of  legal 
inquiry,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  adduced  as  affording  in 
itself  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  pretensions  of  Isabella.^ 


>  The  popular  belief  of  Joanna's 
illegitimacy  was  founded  on  the 
following  circumstances:— 1.  King 
Henry's  first  marriage  with  Blanche 
of  Navarre  was  dissolved,  after  it 
had  subsisted  twelve  years,  on  the 
publicly  aUeged  ground  of  "im- 
potence in  the  parties.'*  2.  The 
princess  Joanna,  the  only  child  of 
nis  second  queen,  Joanna  of  Portu- 
gal, was  not  bom  until  the  eighth 
year  of  her  marriage,  and  long  after 
she  had  become  notorious  for  her 
gallantries.  3.  Although  Henry 
kept  several  mistrosses,  whom  he 
maintained  in  so  ostentatious  a 
manner  as  to  excite  general  scandal, 
h»  was  never  known  to  have  had 
YOL.  I. 


issue  by  any  one  of  them.  —  To 
counterbalance  the  presumption 
afforded  by  these  facts,  it  should  be 
stated  that  Henry  appears,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  to  have  cherished 
the  princess  Joanna  as  his  own 
offspring,  and  that  Beltran  de  la 
CueVa,  duke  of  Albuquerque,  her 
reputed  father,  instead  of  support- 
ing her  claims  to  the  crown  on  the 
demise  of  Henry,  as  would  have 
been  natural  had  he  been  entitled 
to  the  honoursof  paternity,  attached 
himself  to  the  adverse  feiction  of 
Isabella. 

Queen  Joanna  survived  her  hus- 
band about  six  months  only.  Father 
Florez  (Beynas  Gathdlicas,  torn.  ii. 
o 
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These  are  to  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  nation  as 
expressed  by  its  representatives  in  cortes.  The  power  of 
this  body  to  interpret  the  laws  regulating  the  succession, 
and  to  determine  the  succession  itself,  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  is  incontrovertible,  having  been  established  by 
repeated  precedents  from  a  very  ancient  period,^  In  the 
present  instance,  the  legislature,  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Joanna,  tendered  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  to  her  as 
heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
however,  the  cortes,  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient  by  itself, 
and  under  a  conviction  that  its  consent  to  the  preceding 
measure  had  been  obtained  through  an  undue  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  reversed  its  former  acts,  and  did 
homage  to  Isabella  as  the  only  true  and  lawful  successor.' 
In  this  disposition  the  legislature  continued  so  resolute 
that,  notwithstanding  Henry  twice  convoked  the  states  for 
the  express  purpose  of  renewing  their  allegiance  to  Joanna, 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons;*  and  thus 
Isabella,  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death,  possessed  a  title 
to  the  crown  unimpaired,  and  derived  from  the  sole  author- 
ity which  could  give  it  a  constitutional  validity.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  princess  was  so  well  aware  of  the  real 
basis  of  her  pretensions  that  in  her  several  manifestoes, 
although  she  adverts  to  the  popular  notion  of  her  rival's 
illegitimacy,  she  rests  the  strength  of  her  cause  on  the 
sanction  of  the  cortes. 

pp.  760 — 786)  has  made  a  flimsy  her  to  be  deposited  in  a  rich  manso- 

attempt  to  whitewash  her  character;  leum,  erected  by  the  ambassador  to 

but,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  every  the  court  of  the  Great  Tamerlane 

contemporary  historian,  as  well  as  for  himself,    but  from  which  his 

of  the  official  documents  of  that  remains  were   somewhat   uncere- 

day  (see  Marina,  Teoria,  tom.  iii.  moniously  ejected,  in  order  to  make 

part.  2,  num.    11),  the  stain  has  room  for  those  of  his  royal  mistress. 

Deen  too  deeply  nzed  by  the  re-  '  See  this  subject  discussed  in 

peated  testimony  of  Castillo,  the  extenw,  by  Marina,  Teoria,  part.  2, 

loyal  adherent  of  her  own  party,  to  cap.  1 — 10. — See  also  Introd.  sect, 

be  thus  easily  effaced.  1  of  this  History. 

It   is   said,  however,   that   the  *  See  Fart  I.  chap.  3. 

queen  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  *  See  Part  I.  chap.  4,  note  2. 
and  Perdinand  and  Isabella  caused 
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On  learning  Henry's  death,  Isabella  signified  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Segovia,  where  she  then  resided,  her  desire 
of  being  proclaimed  queen  in  that  city,  with  the  solemnities 
usual  on  such  occasions/  Accordingly,  on  the  following 
morning,  being  the  13th  of  December,  1474,  a  numerous 
assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  public 
magistrates  in  their  robes  of  office,  waited  on  her  at  the 
alcazar,  or  castle,  and,  receiving  her  under  a  canopy  of  rich 
brocade,  escorted  her  in  solemn  procession  to  the  principal 
square  of  the  city,  where  a  broad  platform  or  scaffold  had 
been  erected  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  Isabella, 
royally  attired,  rode  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  whose  bridle  was 
held  by  two  of  the  civic  functionaries,  while  an  officer  of 
her  court  preceded  her  on  horseback,  bearing  aloft  a  naked 
sword,  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  On  arriving  at  the 
square,  she  alighted  from  her  palfrey,  and,  ascending  the 
platform,  seated  herself  on  a  throne  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her.  A  herald  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed, 
"Castile,  Castile  for  the  king  Don  Ferdinand  and  his 
consort  Dona  Isabella,  queen  proprietor  {reinaproprietaria) 
of  these  kingdoms!"  The  royal  standards  were  then 
unfurled,  while  the  peal  of  bells  and  the  discharge  of 
ordnance  from  the  castle  publicly  announced  the  accession 
of  the  new  sovereign.  Isabella,  after  receiving  the  homage 
of  her  subjects,  and  swearing  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
liberties  of  the  realm,  descended  from  the  platform,  and, 
attended  by  the  same  cortege,  moved  slowly  towards  the 
cathedral  church ;  where,  after  Te  Deum  had  been  chanted, 
she  prostrated  herself  before  the  principal  altar,  and,  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  protection  hitheito 
vouchsafed  her,  implored  him   to  enlighten  her  future 

*  Fortunately,  this  strong  place,  juncture  was   so  important   that 

in  which  the  royal  treasure  was  de-  Qyiedo  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 

posited,   was   in    the    keeping   of  "  It  lay  with  him  to  make  Isabella 

Andres  de  Cabrera,  the  husband  of  or  her  rival  queen,  as  he  listed.** 

Isabella's  &iend,  Beatriz  de  Bob-  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc. 

adilla.     His  co-operation  at  this  1,  dial.  23. 
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oounsels,  so  that  she  might  discharge  the  high  trust  reposed 
in  her  with  equity  and  wisdom.  Such  were  the  simple 
forms  that  attended  the  coronation  of  the  monarchs  of 
Castile,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

The  cities  favourable  to  Isabella's  cause,  comprehending 
far  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  throughout  the  kingdom, 
followed  the  example  of  Segovia,  and  raised  the  royal 
standard  for  their  new  sovereign.  The  principal  grandees, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  inferior  nobility,  soon  presented 
themselves  from  all  quarters,  in  order  to  tender  the  custom- 
ary oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  estates, 
convened  for  the  ensuing  month  of  February  at  Segovia, 
imparted,  by  a  similar  ceremony,  a  constitutional  sanction 
to  these  proceedings.^ 

On  Ferdinand's  arrival  from  Aragon,  where  he  was 
staying  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  occupied  with  the 
war  of  Rdussillon,  a  disagreeable  discussion  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  respective  authority  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
husband  and  wife  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Ferdinand's  relatives,  with  the  admiral  Henriquez  at  their 
head,  contended  that  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  of  course 
the  exclusive  sovereignty,  was  limited  to  him,  as  the 
nearest  male  representative  of  the  house  of  Trastamara. 
Isabella's  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  these 
rights  devolved  solely  on  her,  as  the  lawful  heir  and  pro- 
prietor  of  the  kingdom.     The  affair  was  finally  referred  to 

*  Bemaldez,     Beyes     Gat^licoe,  that  the  object  was  not  the  recog- 

MS.,   cap.    10. — Carbajal,  Anales,  nition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

MS.,  alio  75. — ^Alonso  de  Palenoia,  but  of  their  daughter,  as  successor 

Cordnica,  MS.,  part.  2,  cap.  96. —  to  the  crown.    Among  the  nobles 

L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  who  openly  testified  their  adhesion 

155. — Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  to  Isabella  were  no  less  than  four 

bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  3.  of  the  six  indiyiduals  to  whom  the 

7  Marina,  whose  peculiar  re-  late  Jung  had  intrusted  the  guard- 
searches  and  opportunities  make  ianship  of  his  daughter  Joanna: 
him  the  best,  is  my  only  authority  viz.  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain, 
for  this  convention  of  the  cortea.  the  constable  of  Castile,  the  auke 
(Teorla,  tom.  ii.  pp.  63,  89.)  The  of  Infantado,  and  tiie  count  of 
extracts  he  makes  from  the  writ  of  Benayente. 
summons,  howeyer,  seem  to  imply 
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the  arbitration  of  the  cardinal  of  Spain  and  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  who,  after  careful  examination,  established  by 
undoubted  precedent  that  the  exclusion  of  females  from 
the  succession  did  not  obtain  in  Castile  and  Leon,  as  was 
the  case  in  Aragon ;  ^  that  Isabella  was  consequently  sole 
heir  of  these  dominions;  and  that  whatever  authority 
Ferdinand  might  possess  could  only  be  derived  through 
her.  A  settlement  was  then  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  marriage  contract.^  All  municipal  appointments, 
and  collation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  were  to  be  made 
in  the  name  of  both  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
queen.  All  fiscal  nominations,  and  issues  from  the 
treasury,  were  to  be  subject  to  her  order.  The  com- 
manders of  the  fortified  places  were  to  render  homage  to 
her  alone.  Justice  was  to  be  administered  by  both  con- 
jointly when  residing  in  the  same  place,  and  by  each  in- 
dependently when  separate.  Proclamations  and  letters 
patent  were  to  be  subscribed  with  the  signatures  of  both  ; 
their  images  were  to  be  stamped  on  the  public  coin,  and 
the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  emblazoned  on  a 
common  seal.^^ 


*  A  precedent  for  female  inherit- 
ance, in  the  latter  kmsdom,  was 
subsequently  furnished  oy  the  un- 
disputed succession  and  long  reign 
of  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferainand 
and  Isabella,  and  mother  of  Charles 
y.  The  introduction  of  the  Salic 
law,  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
opposed  a  new  barrier,  indeed ;  but 
this  has  been  since  swept  away  by 
the  decree  of  the  late  monarch, 
Ferdinand  Yn.,  and  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  cortes;  and  we 
ma}r  hope  that  the  successful  as- 
sertion of  her  lawf^  rights  by 
Isabella  n.  will  put  this  much- 
yexed  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

*  See  Part  I.  chap.  8.— Ferdi- 
nand's powers  are  not  so  narrowly 
limited,  at  least  not  so  carefully 
defined,  in  this  settlement  as  in  the 
marriage  articles.  Indeed,  the  in- 
strument is  much  more  concise  and 


general  in  its  whole  import. 

^  Salaear  de  Mendoza,  Ordn,  del 
Gran  Gardenal,  lib.  1,  cap.  40. — L. 
Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol. 
166,  166.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy. 
foL  222— 224.— Pulgar,  Eeyes  Ca- 
t61ioos,  pp.  35, 36. — oee  the  original 
instrument  si^ed  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ated  at  length  in  Dor- 
mer^s  Discursoe  varies  ae  Historia 
rZaragoza,  1683),  pp.  295— 313.— It 
aoes  not  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  eyer  confirmed  by,  or  indeed 
presented^  to,  the  cortes.  Marina 
speaks  of  it,  howeyer,  as  emanating 
from  that  body.  (Teoria,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  63,  64.)  From  Pulgar^s  state- 
ment, as  well  as  from  the  instrttment 
iUdf,  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
under  no  other  auspices  or  sanction 
than  that  of  the  great  nobility  and 
cayaliers.  Marina's  eagerness  to 
find  a  precedent  for  the  interference 
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Ferdinand,  it  is  said,  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
an  arrangement  which  vested  the  essential  rights  of 
sovereignty  in  his  consort,  that  he  threatened  to  return 
to  Aragon ;  but  Isabella  reminded  him  that  this  distri- 
bution of  power  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  that  their 
interests  were  indivisible;  that  his  will  would  be  hers; 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the 
succession,  if  now  established,  would  operate  to  the  dis* 
quaUfication  of  their  only  child,  who  was  a  daughter. 
By  these  and  similar  arguments  the  queen  succeeded  in 
soothing  her  o£Pended  husband,  without  compromising  the 
prerogatives  of  her  crown. 

Although  the  principal  body  of  the  nobility,  as  has 
been  stated,  supported  Isabella's  cause,  there  were  a  few 
families,  and  some  of  them  the  most  potent  in  Castile, 
who  seemed  determined  to  abide  the  fortunes  of  her  rival. 
Among  these  was  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  who,  inferior  to 
his  father  in  talent  for  intrigue,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit, 
and  is  commended  by  one  of  the  Spanish  historians  as 
"  the  best  lance  in  the  kingdom."  His  immense  estates, 
stretching  from  Toledo  to  Murcia,  gave  him  an  extensive 
influence  over  the  southern  regions  of  New  Castile.  The 
duke  of  Arevalo  possessed  a  similar  interest  in  the  frontier 
province  of  Estremadura.  With  these  were  combined  the 
grand  master  of  Calatrava  and  his  brother,  together  with 
the  young  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  This  latter  dignitary,  whose  heart 
had  long  swelled  with  secret  jealousy  at  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  the  cardinal  Mendoza,  could  no  longer  brook  the 
ascendancy  which  that  prelate's  consummate  sagacity  and 
insinuating  address  had  given  him  over  the  counsels  of  his 
young  sovereigns.      After    some    awkward    excuses,   he 

of  the  popnlar  branch  in  aU  the  founded  the  irregolar  prooeedings 

great  concerns  of  goyemment  has  of  the  aristocracy  exclusiyely  witii 

usoaUy  quickened,  but  sometimes  the  deliberate  acts  of  the  legisLa- 

douded,  his  optics.    In  the  present  tuie. 
ijQsfauioe  he  luM  undoubtedly  con- 
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abruptly  withdrew  to  his  own  estates ;  nor  could  the  most 
conciliatory  advances  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  nor  the 
deprecatory  letters  of  the  old  king  of  Aragon,  soften  his 
inflexible  temper,  or  induce  him  to  resume  his  station  at 
the  court ;  until  it  soon  became  apparent,  from  his  corre- 
spondence with  Isabella's  enemies,  that  he  was  busy  in 
undennining  the  fortunes  of  the  very  individual  whom  he 
had  so  zealously  laboured  to  elevate.^^ 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  coalition,  propositions  were 
made  to  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  king  of  Portugal,  to  vindicate 
the  title  of  his  niece  Joanna  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  and, 
by  espousing  her,  to  secure  to  himself  the  same  rich  in- 
heritance. An  exaggerated  estimate  was  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  of  the  resources  of  the  confederates,  which,  when 
combined  with  those  of  Portugal,  would  readily  enable 
them  to  crush  the  usurpers,  unsupported  as  the  latter  must 
be  by  the  co-operation  of  Aragon,  whose  arms  already 
found  sufficient  occupation  with  the  French. 

Alfonso,  whose  victories  over  the  Barbary  Moors  had 
given  him  the  cognomen  of  "  the  African,"  was  precisely 
of  a  character  to  be  dazzled  by  the  nature  of  this  enter- 
prise. The  protection  of  an  injured  princess,  his  near 
relative,  was  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  while 
the  conquest  of  an  opulent  territory,  adjacent  to  his  own, 
would  not  only  satisfy  his  dreams  of  glory,  but  the  more 
solid  cravings  of  avarice.  In  this  disposition  he  was 
confirmed  by  his  son,  Prince  John,  whose  hot  and  enter- 
prising temper  found  a  nobler  scope  for  ambition  in  such 
a  war  than  in  the  conquest  of  a  horde  of  African  savages.^^ 

Still  there  were  a   few  among  Alfonso's   counsellors 

u  Alonso  de  Palencia,  Coronica,  ported  by  the  Spaniah  writers  as 

MS.,  part.  2,  oap.   94. — Garibay,  the  true  cause  of  nis  defection  from 

Oompendio,  lib.  18»  cap.  3.— Ber-  the  oueen. 

naldez,  Beyee  Oat<$lioo8,  MS. ,  cap.  "  Buy  de   Pina,  GhnSnica   d'el 

10,   11.— Pulsar,  Letras  (Madrid,  BeyAlfonsoY.,  cap.  173»  apud  Ool- 

1775),  let.  8,  al  Arzobispo  de  Toledo,  leoyao  de  Liyros  inlditoe  de  Historia 

—The  archbishop's  jealousy  of  Car*  Portugueza  (Lisboa,   1790—1793), 

dinal   Mendoza  is  uniformly  re*  torn.  L                          .     . 
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possessed  of  sufficient  coolness  to  discern  the  dif&culties 
of  the  undertaking.  They  reminded  him  that  the  Cas- 
tilian  nobles  on  whom  he  principally  relied  were  the  very 
persons  who  had  formerly  been  most  instrumental  in 
defeating  the  claims  of  Joanna  and  securing  the  succession 
to  her  rival ;  that  Ferdinand  was  connected  by  blood  with 
the  most  powerful  families  of  Castile ;  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  the  middle  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  were 
fully  penetrated  not  only  with  a  conviction  of  the  legality 
of  Isabella's  title,  but  with  a  deep  attachment  to  her  person ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  proverbial  hatred  of  Portugal 
would  make  them  too  impatient  of  interference  from  that 
quarter  to  admit  the  prospect  of  permanent  success.^* 

These  objections,  sound  as  they  were,  were  overruled 
by  John's  impetuosity  and  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  his 
father.  War  was  accordingly  resolved  on;  and  Alfonso, 
after  a  vaunting  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  ineffectual 
summons  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns  to  resign  their  crown 
in  favour  of  Joanna,  prepared  for  the  immediate  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army  amounting, 
according  to  the  Portuguese  historians,  to  five  thousand 
six  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  thousand  foot.  This  force, 
though  numerically  not  so  formidable  as  might  have  been 
expected,  comprised  the  flower  of  the  Portuguese  chivaby, 
burning  with  the  hope  of  reaping  similar  laurels  to  those 
won  of  old  by  their  fathers  on  the  plains  of  Aljubarrotta, 
while  its  deficiency  in  numbers  was  to  be  amply  compen- 
sated  by  recruits  from  the  disaffected  party  m  Castile,  who 

'■The  ancient  rivalry  between  tugal,    torn.   iii.    pp.   337  —  359.) 

the  two  nations  was  exasperated  Pulgar,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand 

into  the  most  deadly  rancour  by  and  Isabella,  addressed,  by  their 

the  fatal  defeat  at  AQubarrotta,  in  order,  a  letter  of  remonatranoe  to 

1236,  in  which  Ml  the  flower  of  the  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  which  he 

Castilian  nobility.    King;  John  I.  endeavours,   by   numerous   argu- 

wore  mourning,  it  is  said,  to  the  ments  founded  on  expediency  and 

dayof  his  death,  in  commemoration  justice,  to  dissuade  him  from  hii 

of  this  disaster.    (Faria  y  Sousa,  meditated  entexpriae.    Pulgar,  Le 

Europa  Portuguesa,  torn.  iL    pp.  tras,  no.  7. 
39i— 396.— La  Cldde,  Hist,  de  Por- 
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would  eagerly  flock  to  its  banners  on  its  advance  across 
the  borders.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  the  king  of  France,  who  was  invited  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Biscay,  by  a  promise,  somewhat  premature, 
of  a  cession  of  the  conquered  t.erritory. 

Early  in  May  (1475),  the  king  of  Portugal  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and,  entering  Castile  by  the  way  of  Estrema* 
dura,  held  a  northerly  course  towards  Placencia,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  duke  of  Arevalo  and  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  and  by  the  latter  nobleman  presented  to  the 
princess  Joanna,  his  destined  bride.  On  the  12th  of  the 
month  he  was  affianced  with  all  becoming  pomp  to  this 
lady,  then  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  solicit  a  dispensa- 
tion for  their  marriage,  rendered  necessary  by  the  consan- 
guinity of  the  parties.  The  royal  pair  were  then  pro- 
claimed, with  the  usual  solemnities,  sovereigns  of  Castile ; 
and  circulars  were  transmitted  to  the  different  cities, 
setting  forth  Joanna's  title  and  requiring  their  allegiance.^* 

After  some  days  given  to  festivity,  the  army  resumed 
its  inarch,  still  in  a  northerly  direction,  upon  Arevalo, 
where  Alfonso  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
inforcements which  he  expected  from  his  Castilian  alUes. 
Had  he  struck  at  once  into  the  southern  districts  of 
Castile,  where  most  of  those  friendly  to  his  cause  were  to 
be  found,  and  immediately  commenced  active  operations 
with  the  aid  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  it  was  imder- 
stood  was  prepared  to  support  him  in  that  quarter,  it  is 

'*  Buy  de  Pma,  Chrdnica   d'el  preeents  and   used   them  in  the 

Bey  Alfonso  V.,  cap.  174 — 178. —  cause  of  Isabella.— -Faria  y  Sousa, 

Bernaldez,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  Europa  Portug^esa,  torn,  ii  pp.  396 

cap.  16,  17,  18. — ^Bemaldez  states  — 398. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  f ol. 

that  Alfonso,  previously  to  his  in-  230—240. — 1a  Cldde,  Hist  de  Por- 

yaaion,   causea  largesses  of  plate  tugal,  torn.   iii.   pp.   360  —  362. — 

and  money  to  be  diiKhbuted  among  Pulgar,  Cr6mca,  p.  51 . — L.  Marineo, 

the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  ima-  Oosas    memorables,    foL     166.  —> 

gjned  to  be  weU  affected  towards  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1» 

him.    Some  of  them,  the  duke  of  quincL  2,  diaL  3» 
Alya  in  particulari  xeoeiYed  his 
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difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result  Ferdi- 
nand  and  Isabella  were  so  wholly  unprepared  at  the  time 
of  Alfonso's  invasion,  that  it  is  said  they  could  scarcely 
bring  five  hundred  horse  to  oppose  it.  By  this  opportune 
delay  at  Arevalo  they  obtained  space  for  preparation. 
Both  of  them  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts.  Isabella, 
we  are  told,  was  frequently  engaged  through  the  whole 
night  in  dictating  despatches  to  her  secretaries.  She 
visited  in  person  such  of  the  garrisoned  towns  as  required 
to  be  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  performing  long  and 
painful  journeys  on  horseback  with  surprising  celerity, 
and  enduring  fatigues  which,  as  she  was  at  that  time  in 
delicate  health,  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  her  constitution.^ 
On  an  excursion  to  Toledo,  she  determined  to  make  one 
effort  more  to  regain  the  confidence  of  her  ancient  minister, 
the  archbishop.  She  accordingly  sent  an  envoy  to  inform 
him  of  her  intention  to  wait  on  him  in  person  at  his  resid- 
ence in  Alcald  de  Henares.  But  as  the  surly  prelate,  far 
from  being  moved  by  this  condescension,  returned  for 
answer  that,  "  if  the  queen  entered  by  one  door,  he  would 
go  out  at  the  other,''  she  did  not  choose  to  compromise 
her  dignity  by  any  further  advances. 

By  Isabella's  extraordinary  exertions,  as  well  as  those 
of  her  husband,  the  latter  found  himself,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  at  the  head  of  a  force  amounting  in  all  to  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  eight  thousand  light  horse,  aud 
thirty  thousand  foot,  an  ill-disciplined  militia,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  which  mani- 
fested peculiar  devotion  to  his  cause  ;  his  partisans  in  the 
south  being  preoccupied  with  suppressing  domestic  revolt, 
and  with  incursions  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.^^ 

Meanwhile  Alfonso,  after  an  unprofitable  detention  of 

I*  The  queen,  who  was  at  that         **  Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  75. 

time   in    a    state   of    pregnancy,  «— Fulgar,  Beyes  Gatdlicoe,  pp.  46^ 

brought  on  a  miscarriage  by  her  in-  65.  —  f'erreras,    Hist   d'Espagne, 

oessant  personal  exposure.   Zurita,  torn.  vii.  p.  411. — ^Bemaldez,  Beyes 

Auales,  torn.  iy.  fol  234.  Oatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  23. 
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nearly  two  months  at  Arevalo,  marched  on  Toro,  which, 
by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  was  delivered  into  his  hands 
by  the  governor  of  the  city,  although  the  fortress,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  woman,  continued  to  maintain  a  gallant 
defence.  While  occupied  with  its  reduction,  Alfonso  was 
invited  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  adjacent  city  and 
castle  of  Zamora.  The  defection  of  these  places,  two  of 
the  most  considerable  in  the  province  of  Leon,  and  pecu- 
liarly important  to  the  king  of  Portugal  from  their  vicinity 
to  his  dominions,  was  severely  felt  by  Ferdinand,  who 
determined  to  advance  at  once  against  his  rival  and  bring 
their  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  in  this,  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  more  cautious  counsel  of  his  father,  who 
recommended  the  policy,  usually  judged  most  prudent  for 
an  invaded  country,  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  instead  of 
risking  all  on  the  chances  of  a  single  action. 

Ferdinand  arrived  before  Toro  on  the  19th  of  July,  and 
immediately  drew  up  his  army  before  its  walls  in  order 
of  battle.  As  the  king  of  Portugal,  however,  still  kept 
within  his  defences,  Ferdinand  sent  a  herald  into  his 
camp,  to  defy  him  to  a  fair  field  of  fight  with  his  whole 
army,  or,  if  he  declined  this,  to  invite  him  to  decide  their 
differences  by  personal  combat.  Alfonso  accepted  the 
latter  alternative;  but,  a  dispute  arising  respecting  the 
guaranty  for  the  performance  of  the  engagements  on  either 
side,  the  whole  affair  evaporated,  as  usual,  in  an  empty 
vaunt  of  chivalry. 

The  Castilian  army,  from  the  haste  with  which  it  had 
been  mustered,  was  wholly  deficient  in  battering  artillery, 
and  in  other  means  for  annoying  a  fortified  city ;  and,  as 
its  communications  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  the 
neighbouring  fortresses  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
it  soon  became  straitened  for  provisions.  It  was  accord- 
ingly decided  in  a  council  of  war  to  retreat  without  further 
delay.  No  sooner  was  this  determination  known  than  it 
excited  general  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  camp.     The 
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soldiers  loudly  complained  that  the  king  was  betrayed  by 
his  nobles ;  and  a  party  of  over-loyal  Biscayans,  inflamed 
by  the  suspicions  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person,  actually 
broke  into  the  church  where  Ferdinand  was  conferring 
with  his  officers,  and  bore  him  off  in  their  arms  to  his 
own  tent,  notwithstanding  his  reiterated  explanations  and 
remonstrances.  The  ensuing  retreat  was  conducted  in  so 
disorderly  a  manner  by  the  mutinous  soldiery  that  Alfonso, 
says  a  contemporary,  had  he  but  sallied  with  two  thousand 
horse,  might  have  routed  and  perhaps  annihilated  the 
whole  army.  Some  of  the  troops  were  detached  to  rein- 
force the  garrisons  of  the  loyal  cities,  but  most  of  them 
dispersed  again  among  their  native  mountains.  The 
citadel  of  Toro  soon  afterwards  capitulated.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  considering  these  events  as  decisive  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  now  openly  joined  the  king  of 
Portugal  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  lances,  boasting  at 
the  same  time  that  he  "  had  raised  Isabella  from  the  dis- 
taflF,  and  would  soon  send  her  back  to  it  again."  ^^ 

So  disastrous  an  introduction  to  the  campaign  might 
indeed  well  fill  Isabella's  bosom  with  anxiety.  The  revo- 
lutionary movements  which  had  so  long  agitated  Castile 
had  so  far  unsettled  every  man's  political  principles,  and 
the  allegiance  of  even  the  most  loyal  hung  so  loosely  about 
them,  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  it  might  be 
shaken  by  such  a  blow  occurring  at  this  crisis."  Fortun- 
ately, Alfonso  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  his  success. 
His  Castilian  allies  had  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  enlisting  their  vassals  in  the  Portuguese  cause,  and,  far 

*'  Bemaldee,     Bey«s    Catdliooe,         **  "  Pues  no  ofl  marayilleiB  de 

MS.,  cap.    18.  —  Faxia   y    Sousa,  eeo,''  says  Oviedo,  in  relation  to 

Europa  Portuguesa,  torn.  ii.   pp.  these  troubles,  **  que  n6  solo  entre 

398 — 100.  —  Pulgar,    OnSnica,  pp.  hermanos  suele  h&ber  esas  diferen- 

55—^0. — Buy  de  Pma,  Ghr6n.  d^l  cias,  mas   entre   padre  e  hijo  lo 

Bey   Alfonso   Y.,  cap.    179. — La  vimos  ayer,  como  suelen    decir.* 

Gl^de,  Hist,  de  Portugal,  torn.  iii.  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat  1,  quino. 

p.  366.-~Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  2,  dial  3. 
foL  240—243. 
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from  forDisbing  him  with  the  contingents  which  he  had 
expected,  found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  territories  against  the  loyal  partisans  of  Isabella. 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  squadrons  of  light  cavalry 
from  Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  penetrating  into  Por- 
tugal, carried  the  most  terrible  desolation  over  the  whole 
extent  of  its  unprotected  borders.  The  Portuguese  knights 
loudly  murmured  at  being  cooped  up  in  Toro  while  their 
own  country  was  made  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  Alfonso  saw 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  detaching  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  his  army  for  the  defence  of  his  frontier  as  entirely 
to  cripple  his  future  operations.  So  deeply,  indeed,  was 
he  impressed  by  these  circumstances  with  the  difficulty  of 
his  enterprise,  that,  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Castilian 
sovereigns  at  this  time,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  resign 
his  claims  to  their  crown  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
Galicia,  together  with  the  cities  of  Toro  and  Zamora,  and 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Ferdinand  and  his  minis- 
ters, it  is  reported,  would  have  accepted  the  proposal ;  but 
Isabella,  although  acquiescing  in  the  stipulated  money 
payment,  would  not  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  a 
single  inch  of  the  Castilian  territory. 

In  the  mean  time  both  the  queen  and  her  husband, 
undismayed  by  past  reverses,  were  making  every  exertion 
for  the  reorganization  of  an  army  on  a  more  efficient  foot- 
ing. To  accomplish  this  object,  an  additional  supply  of 
funds  became  necessary,  since  the  treasure  of  King  Henry, 
delivered  into  their  hands  by  Andres  de  Cabrera  at 
Segovia,  had  been  exhausted  by  the  preceding  operations.^^ 
The  old  king  of  Aragon  advised  them  to  imitate  their 

**  The  royal  ooflen  were  found  versaryof  Mb  surrender  of  Segovia, 

to  contain  about  10,000  marks  of  She  subsequently  gave  a  more  solid 

silver.    (Pulgar,  Eeyes  Catdl.,  p.  testimony   of    her   gratitude,    by 

64.)    Isabella    presented   Cabrera  raising  mm  to  the  rank  of  marquis 

witii  a  golden  goblet  from  her  table,  of  Moya,   with  the  grant  of  an 

engaging  that  a  similar   present  estate  suitable  to  his  new  dignity, 

should  be  regularly  made  to  him  — Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat 

and  bis  suooessors  on  the  anni-  1,  quina  1,  dial.  23. 
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ancestor  Henry  the  Second,  of  glorioos  memorj,  by 
making  liberal  grants  and  alienations  in  favour  of  their 
subjects,  which  they  might,  when  more  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne,  resume  at  pleasure.  Isabella,  however,  chose 
rather  to  trust  to  the  patriotism  of  her  people  than  have 
recourse  to  so  unworthy  a  stratagem.  She  accordingly 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1475,  at  Medina  del  Campo.  As  the  nation  had 
been  too  far  impoverished  under  the  late  reign  to  admit  of 
fresh  exactions,  a  most  extraordinary  expedient  was  devised 
for  meeting  the  stipulated  requisitions.  It  was  proposed 
to  deliver  into  the  royal  treasure  half  the  amount  of  plate 
belonging  to  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  be 
redeemed  in  the  term  of  three  years,  for  the  sum  of  thirty 
cuentoa,  or  millions,  of  maravedis.  The  clergy,  who  were 
very  generally  attached  to  Isabella's  interests,  far  firom  dis- 
couraging this  startling  proposal,  endeavoured  to  vanquish 
the  queen's  repugnance  tg  it  by  arguments  and  pertinent 
illustrations  drawn  from  Scripture.  This  transaction 
certainly  exhibits  a  degree  of  disinterestedness,  on  the 
part  of  this  body,  most  unusual  in  that  age  and  country, 
as  well  as  a  generous  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
Isabella,  of  which  she  proved  herself  worthy  by  the  punc- 
tuality with  which  she  redeemed  it** 

Thus  provided  with  the  necessary  funds,  the  sovereigns 
set  about  enforcing  new  levies  and  bringing  them  under 
better  discipline,  as  well  as  providing  for  their  equipment 
in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
than  was  done  for  the  preceding  army.     The  remainder  of 

•  The  indignation  of  Dr.  Salazar  y  Andrada,  Las  tree  Ordenes,  pail 

de  Mendoza  is  roused  by  this  mis-  1,  fol.  67.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv. 

api)lication  of  the  church's  money,  fol.  243.— Bemaldez,  Beyee  Catd- 

wMch  he  avers  •*  no  necessity  what-  licos,  MS.,  cap.   18,  20.)    Zufii^ 

ever  could  justify."    This  worthy  gives  some  additional  particulars 

canon  flourished  in  the  seventeentn  respecting  the  grant  of  the  coxteB, 


century.   (Or6n.  del  Gran  Cardenal,  which  I  do  not  find  verified  by  any 

p.  147. — ^Fulgar,  Beves  Gat<$l.,  pp.  contemporary  author.    AnnaleR  de 

60—62. — Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa  Sevilla,  p.  372. 
Portuguesa,  torn.  li.  p.  400. — ^Bades 
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the  summer  and  the  ensuing  autumn  were  consumed  in 
these  preparations,  as  well  as  in  placing  their  fortified 
towns  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  such  places  as  held  out  against  them.  The  king  of 
Portugal,  all  this  while,  lay  with  his  diminished  forces  in 
Toro,  making  a  sally  on  one  occasion  only,  for  the  relief  of 
his  friends,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  sleepless  vigilance 
of  Isabella. 

Early  in  December,  Ferdinand  passed  from  the  siege 
of  Burgos,  in  Old  Castile,  to  Zamora,  whose  inhabitants 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  their  ancient  allegiance ; 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens,  supported  by  a 
large  detachment  from  his  main  army,  he  prepared  to 
invest  its  citadel.  As  the  possession  of  this  post  would 
effectually  intercept  Alfonso's  communications  with  his 
own  country,  he  determined  to  relieve  it  at  every  hazard, 
and  for  this  purpose  despatched  a  messenger  into  Portugal, 
requiring  his  son,  Prince  John,  to  reinforce  him  with  such 
levies  as  he  could  speedily  raise.  All  parties  now  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  a  general  battle,  as  to  a  termin- 
ation of  the  evils  of  this  long-protracted  war. 

The  Portuguese  prince,  having  with  difficulty  assembled 
a  corps  amounting  to  two  thousand  lances  and  eight 
thousand  infantry,  took  a  northerly  circuit  round  GaUcia, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  his  father  in  Toro,  on  the 
14th  of  Febniary,  1476.  Alfonso,  thus  reinforced,  trans- 
mitted a  pompous  circular  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  France, 
his  own  dominions,  and  those  well  affected  to  him  in 
Castile,  proclaiming  his  immediate  intention  of  taking  the 
usiuper,  or  of  driving  him  from  the  kingdom.  On  the 
night  of  the  17th,  having  first  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  city  by  leaving  in  it  a  powerful  reserve,  Alfonso  drew 
off  the  residue  of  his  army,  probably  not  much  exceeding 
three  thousand  five  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot, 
well  provided  with  artillery  and  with  arquebuses,  which 
latter  engine  was  still  of  so  clumsy  and  unwieldy  con- 
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structioD  as  not  to  have  entirely  superseded  the  ancient 
weapons  of  European  warfare.  The  Portuguese  army, 
traversing  the  bridge  of  Toro,  pursued  their  march  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  Douro,  and  reached  Zamora, 
distant  only  a  few  leagues,  before  the  dawn.^^ 

At  break  of  day,  the  Castilians  were  surprised  by  the 
array  of  floating  banners  and  martial  panoply  glittering  in 
the  sun  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  while  the 
discharges  of  artillery  still  more  unequivocally  announced 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  Portuguese  monarch,  whose  avowed 
object  had  been  the  relief  of  the  castle  of  Zamora,  should 
have  selected  a  position  so  obviously  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  The  intervention  of  the  river  between  him  and 
the  fortress  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town, 
prevented  him  from  relieving  it,  either  by  throwing  suc- 
cours into  it,  or  by  annoying  the  Castilian  troops,  who, 
intrenched  in  comparative  security  within  the  walls  and 
houses  of  the  city,  were  enabled  by  means  of  certain 
elevated  positions,  well  garnished  with  artillery,  to  inflict 
much  heavier  injury  on  their  opponents  than  they  could 
possibly  receive  from  them.  Still  Ferdinand's  men,  ex- 
posed to  the  double  fire  of  the  fortress  and  the  besiegers, 
would  willingly  have  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
latter ;  but  the  river,  swollen  by  winter  torrents,  was  not 
fordable,  and  the  bridge,  the  only  direct  avenue  to  the 
city,  was  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  so  as  to  render 
a  sally  in  that  direction  altogether  impracticable.  During 
this  time,  Isabella's  squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  hovering 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Portuguese  camp,  effectually  cut  off  its 


"  Carbajal,  Analea,    MS.,    afios  y  Sousa,  Europa  Poituguesa,  torn. 

76,  76.— Buy  de  Pina,  ChnSn.  d'el  li.  pp.  401,  404.  —  Several  of  the 

Roy  Alfonso  V.,  cap.    187,  189.—  contemporary  Castilian  historians 

Bemaldez,   Beyee  Cat61icos,  MS.,  compute  the  Portuguese  army  at 

cap.  20,  22.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat6-  double  the  amount  giyen  in  the 

licos,  pp.   63  — 78.  — L.  Marineo,  text 
Cosas  memorables,  foL  156.— Fatia 
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supplies,  and  soon  reduced  it  to  great  straits  for  subsist- 
ence. This  circumstance,  together  with  the  tidings  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  additional  forces  to  the  support  of  Ferdi- 
nand, determined  Alfonso,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  on 
an  immediate  retreat ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  March,  being  little  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  in  which  he  commenced  this  empty  gasconade,  the 
Portuguese  army  quitted  its  position  before  Zamora,  with 
the  same  silence  and  celerity  with  which  it  had  occupied  it. 

Perdinand's  troops  would  instantly  have  pushed  after 
the  fugitives,  but  the  latter  had  demolished  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bridge  before  their  departure ;  so  that, 
although  some  few  effected  an  immediate  passage  in  boats, 
the  great  body  of  the  army  was  necessarily  detained  until 
the  repairs  were  completed,  which  occupied  more  than 
three  hours.  With  all  the  expedition  they  could  use, 
therefore,  and  leaving  their  artillery  behind  them,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  coming  up  with  the  enemy  until  nearly 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  latter  was  defiling 
through  a  narrow  pass  formed  by  a  crest  of  precipitous 
hills  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Douro  on  the  other,  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Toro.^^ 

A  council  of  war  was  then  called,  to  decide  on  the 
expediency  of  an  immediate  assault.  It  was  objected, 
that  the  strong  position  of  Toro  would  effectually  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  Portuguese  in  case  of  their  discomfiture ; 
that  they  would  speedily  be  reinforced  by  fresh  recruits 
from  that  city,  which  would  make  them  more  than  a 
match  for  Ferdinand's  army,  exhausted  by  a  toilsome 
march,  as  well  as  by  its  long  fast,  which  it  had  not  broken 
since  the  morning ;  and  that  the  celerity  with  which  it 
had  moved  had  compelled  it  not  only  to  abandon  its 
artillery,  but  to  leave  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavy- 

■  Pulgap,  Beyes  Cat61ico6,  pp.  404,  405. — ^Bemaldez,  ^yes  Cat6- 

82 — 85. — Zurita,   Anales,  torn.  iv.  licos,  MS.,  cap.  23. — Buy  de  Piua, 

fol.    252,    253.  — Faria   y    Sousa,  Chr6n.  d'el  Bey  Alfonao  V.,  cap. 

Europa  Portuguesa,  torn.  ii.    pp.  190. 
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armed  infantry  in  the  rear.  Notwithstanding  the  weight 
of  these  objections,  such  were  the  high  spirit  of  the 
troops  and  their  eagerness  to  come  to  action,  sharpened 
by  the  view  of  the  quarry,  which  after  a  wearisome  chase 
seemed  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands,  that  they  were 
thought  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  every 
physical  disadvantage ;  and  the  question  of  battle  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative. 

As  the  Castilian  army  emerged  from  the  defile  into  a 
wide  and  open  plain,  they  found  that  the  enemy  had 
halted,  and  was  already  forming  in  order  of  battle.  The 
king  of  Portugal  led  the  centre,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  on  his  right  wing,  its  extremity  resting  on  the 
Douro ;  while  the  left,  comprehending  the  arquebusiers 
and  the  strength  of  the  cavalry,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  Prince  John.  The  numerical  force 
of  the  two  armies,  although  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  nearly  equal,  amounting  probably  in  each  to  less  than 
ten  thousand  men,  about  one-third  being  cavalry.  Ferdi- 
nand took  his  station  in  the  centre,  opposite  his  rival, 
having  the  admiral  and  the  duke  of  Alva  on  his  left;  while 
his  right  wing,  distributed  into  six  battles  or  divisions, 
under  their  several  commanders,  was  supported  by  a 
detachment  of  men-at-arms  from  the  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Galicia. 

The  action  commenced  in  this  quarter.  The  Castilians, 
raising  the  war-cry  of  "  St.  James  and  St.  Lazarus," 
advanced  on  the  enemy's  left  under  Prince  John,  but  were 
saluted  with  such  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire  from  his 
arquebusiers,  that  their  ranks  were  disconcerted.  The 
Portuguese  men-at-arms,  charging  them  at  the  same  time, 
augmented  their  confusion,  and  compelled  them  to  fall 
back  precipitately  on  the  narrow  pass  in  their  rear,  where, 
being  supported  by  some  fresh  detachments  from  the 
reserve,  they  were  with  difficulty  rallied  by  their  officers, 
and  again  brought  into  the  field.     In  the  mean  while, 
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Ferdinand  closed  with  the  enemy's  centre,  and  the  action 
soon  became  general  along  the  whole  line.  The  battle 
raged  with  redoubled  fierceness  in  the  quarter  where  the 
presence  of  the  two  monarchs  infused  new  ardour  into 
their  soldiers,  who  fought  as  if  conscious  that  this  struggle 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  lances  were 
shivered  at  the  first  encounter,  and,  as  the  ranks  of  the 
two  armies  mingled  with  each  other,  the  men  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  their  swords,  with  a  fury  sharpened  by  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  two  nations,  making  the  whole  a 
contest  of  physical  strength  rather  than  skill." 

The  royal  standard  of  Portugal  was  torn  to  shreds  in 
the  attempt  to  seize  it  on  the  one  side  and  to  preserve  it 
on  the  other ;  while  its  gallant  bearer,  Edward  de  Almeyda, 
after  losing  first  his  right  arm,  and  then  his  left,  in  its  de- 
fence, held  it  firmly  with  his  teeth  until  he  was  cut  down 
by  the  assailants.  The  armour  of  this  knight  was  to  be 
seen  as  late  as  Mariana's  time,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Toledo,  where  it  was  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  this  desper- 
ate act  of  heroism,  which  brings  to  mind  a  similar  feat 
recorded  in  Grecian  story. 

The  old  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  cardinal  Mendoza, 
who,  like  his  reverend  rival,  had  exchanged  the  crosier  for 
the  corselet,  were  to  be  seen  on  that  day  in  the  thickest  of 
the  milee.  The  holy  wars  with  the  infidel  perpetuated  the 
unbecoming  spectacle  of  militant  ecclesiastics  among  the 
Spaniards,  to  a  still  later  period,  and  long  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe.    . 

At  length,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  more  than  three 
hours,  the  valour  of  the  Castilian  troops  prevailed,  and  the 
Portuguese  were  seen  to  give  way  in  all  directions.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  by  succeeding  in  turning  their  flank  while 

^  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  76.  — ^Bemaldez,  Beves  Oatdlioos,  MS.^ 

— L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  cap.  23. — La  Clede,  Hist,  de  Por- 

fol.  158. — Pulgar,  Beyee  Cat<$lico8,  tugal,  torn.  iii.  pp.  378  —  383.— 

pp.  85 — 89. — ^Faria  J  Sousa,  Eniopa  Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  fol.  252— 

Poxiagaesa,  torn.  u.  pp.  404,  405.  255. 
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they  were  thus  vigorously  pressed  in  front,  completed  their 
disorder,  and  soon  converted  their  retreat  into  a  rout. 
Some,  attempting  to  cross  the  Douro,  were  drowned ;  and 
many,  who  endeavoured  to  eflFect  an  entrance  into  Toro, 
were  entangled  in  the  narrow  defile  of  the  bridge,  and  fell 
by  the  sword  of  their  pursuers,  or  miserably  perished  in 
the  river,  which,  bearing  along  their  mutilated  corpses, 
brought  tidings  of  the  fatal  victory  to  Zamora.  Such  were 
the  heat  and  fury  of  the  pursuit,  that  the  intervening  night, 
rendered  darker  than  usual  by  a  driving  rain-storm,  alone 
saved  the  scattered  remains  of  the  army  from  destruction. 
Several  Portuguese  companies,  under  favour  of  this  ob- 
scurity, contrived  to  elude  their  foes  by  shouting  the  Cas- 
tilian  battle-cry.  Pi^ince  John,  retiring  with  a  fragment  of 
his  broken  squadrons  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  suc- 
ceeded, by  lighting  fires  and  sounding  his  trumpets,  in 
rallying  round  him  a  number  of  fugitives;  and,  as  the 
position  he  occupied  was  too  strong  to  be  readily  forced, 
and  the  Castilian  troops  were  too  weary,  and  well  satisfied 
with  their  victory,  to  attempt  it,  he  retained  possession  of 
it  till  morning,  when  he  made  good  his  retreat  into  Toro. 
The  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  missing,  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  battle,  until,  by  advices  received  from 
him  late  on  the  following  day,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  escaped  without  personal  injury,  and  with  three  or 
four  attendants  only,  to  the  fortified  castle  of  Castro  Nuno, 
some  leagues  distant  from  the  field  of  action.  Numbers 
of  his  troops,  attempting  to  escape  across  the  neighbouring 
frontiers  into  their  own  country,  were  maimed  or  massa- 
cred by  the  Spanish  peasants,  in  retaliation  of  the  excesses 
wantonly  committed  by  them  in  their  invasion  of  Castile. 
Ferdinand,  shocked  at  this  barbarity,  issued  orders  for  the 
protection  of  their  persons,  and  freely  gave  safe-conducts 
to  such  as  desired  to  return  into  Portugal.  He  even,  with 
a  degree  of  humanity  more  honourable,  as  well  as  more 
rare,  than  military  success,  distributed  clothes  and  money 
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to  several  prisoners  brought  into  Zamora  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution,  and  enabled  them  to  return  in  safety  to  their 
own  country.^* 

The  Castilian  monarch  remained  on  the  field  of  battle 
till  after  midnight,  when  he  returned  to  Zamora,  being 
followed  in  the  morning  by  the  cardinal  of  Spain  and  the 
admiral  Henriquez,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  legions. 
Eight  standards,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage, 
were  taken  in  the  engagement,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Queen 
Isabella,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  event  at  Tordesillas, 
where  she  then  was,  ordered  a  procession  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  suburbs,  in  which  she  herself  joined, 
walking  barefoot  with  all  humility,  and  oflFered  up  a  devout 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles  for  the  victory  with 
which  he  had  crowned  her  arms.^*^ 

It  was  indeed  a  most  auspicious  victory,  not  so  much 
from  the  immediate  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  as  from  its 
moral  influence  on  the  Castilian  nation.  Such  as  had 
before  vacillated  in  their  faith,  and,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Bernaldez,  "  estaban  aviva  quien  vence,'* — were 
prepared  to  take  sides  with  the  strongest, — ^now  openly 
proclaimed  their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
while  most  of  those  who  had  been  arrayed  in  arms,  or  had 


ns   y   Bonsa    claims    the  Alfonso  Y.,  cap.  191. — ^Ferdinand, 

honours  of  tne  victory  for  the  For-  in  allusion  to  Prince  John,  wrote 

ttLguese,  because  Prince  John  kept  to  his  wife,  that,  *'  if  it  had  not 

the  field  till  morning.  Even  M.  La  been  for  the  chicken,  the  old  cock 

Cl^de,  with  all  his  deference  to  the  would  have  been  taken."   Gkuibay, 

Portugiiese  historian,  cannot  swal-  Compendio,  lib.  18,  cap.  8. 

low  tms. — ^Faria  j  Sousa,  Europa  ^  Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  p.  90. 

PortugTiesa,  tom.  ii.  pp.  405 — 410.  — The    sovereigns,  in  compliance 

— Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  with    a  previous   vow,  caused    a 

1,    quinc.   1,  dial.   8. — Salazar  de  superb  monastery,  dedicated  to  8t 

Mendoza,  Crdn.  del  Qran  Cardenal,  Francis,  to  be  erected  in  Toledo, 

lib.  1,  cap.  46. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  Ca-  with  the  title  of  San  Juan  de  los 

t<$lioos,  pp.   85 — ^90. — ^L.  Marineo,  Beyes,  in  commemoration  of  their 

Cosas  memorables,  fol.  158. — Oar-  victory  over  the  Portuguese,    l^bis 

bfual,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  76. — ^Ber-  edifice   was   stall   to    do   seen  in 

naldez,  Beves  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  Mariana's  time. 
23.— Buy  de  Pina,  Chr6n.  d'el  Bey 
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manifested  by  any  other  overt  act  their  hostility  to  the 
government,  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  the 
most  loyal  submission,  and  sought  to  make  the  best  terms 
for  themselves  which  they  could.  Among  these  latter,  the 
duke  of  Arevalo,  who  indeed  had  made  overtures  to  this 
effect  some  time  previous  through  the  agency  of  his  son, 
together  with  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  and  his 
brother,  the  count  of  Uruena,  experienced  the  lenity  of 
government,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  entire  possession  of 
their  estates.  The  two  principal  delinquents,  the  marquis 
of  Villena  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  made  a  show  of 
resistance  for  some  time  longer,  but,  after  witnessing  the 
demolition  of  their  castles,  the  capture  of  their  towns,  the 
desertion  of  their  vassals,  and  the  sequestration  of  their 
revenues,  were  fain  to  purchase  a  pardon  at  the  price  of 
the  most  humble  concessions,  and  the  forfeiture  of  an 
ample  portion  of  their  domains. 

The  castle  of  Zamora,  expecting  no  further  succours 
ffom  Portugal,  speedily  surrendered,  and  this  event  was 
soon  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Madrid,  Baeza,  Toro, 
and  other  principal  cities ;  so  that,  in  little  more  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  battle,  the  whole  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  posts  still  garri- 
soned by  the  enemy,  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.^^ 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  Toro,  Ferdinand  was  enabled 
to  concentrate  a  force  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  French  from  Guipuscoa, 
from  which  they  had  already  twice  been  driven  by  the 
intrepid  natives,  and  whence  they  again  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation on  receiving  news  of  the  king's  approach.^ 

■•  Eades  y  Andrada,  Las   tres  Reyes  Oatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.   10.— 

Ordenes,   torn.    ii.   foL   79,    80.—  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat  1, 

Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat61ico8,  cap.  4S —  quinc.  1,  dial.  8. 

60,  55t  60.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  "^  Gaillard,  Biralitt,  torn.  iiL 

19,  cap.  46,  48,  54,  68.— Ferreras,  290— 292.— Oarbiyal,  Anales,  * 

Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  Tii.  pp.  476 —  afto  76, 
478,  617—619,   646.  —  Bemaldez, 
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Alfonso,  finding  his  authority  in  Castile  thus  rapidly 
melting  away  before  the  rising  influence  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  withdrew  with  his  virgin  bride  into  Portugal, 
where  he  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  France  in  per- 
son, and  soliciting  succour  from  his  ancient  ally,  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  In  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  he  put  this 
extraordinary  scheme  into  execution.  He  reached  France, 
with  a  retinue  of  two  hundred  followers,  in  the  month  of 
September.  He  experienced  everywhere  the  honours  due 
to  his  exalted  rank,  and  to  the  signal  mark  of  confidence 
which  he  thus  exhibited  towards  the  French  king.  The 
keys  of  the  cities  were  delivered  into  his  hands,  the  prison- 
ers  were  released  from  their  dungeons,  and  his  progress 
was  attended  by  a  general  jubilee.  His  brother  monarch, 
however,  excused  himself  from  affording  more  substantial 
proofs  of  his  regard,  until  he  should  have  closed  the  war 
then  pending  between  him  and  Burgundy,  and  until 
Alfonso  should  have  fortified  his  title  to  thp  Castilian 
crown  by  obtaining  from  the  pope  a  dispensation  for  his 
marriage  with  Joanna. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
camp  before  Nancy  Alfonso  visited  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
with  the  chimerical  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Louis,  removed  the  former  of  these  im- 
pediments ;*  as,  in  good  time,  the  compliance  of  the  pope 
did  the  latter.  But  the  king  of  Portugal  found  himself 
BO  nearer  the  object  of  his  negotiations ;  and,  after  waiting 
a  whole  year  a  needy  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Louis,  he  at 
length  ascertained  that  his  insidious  host  was  concerting 
an  arrangement  with  his  mortal  foes,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. AKonso,  whose  character  always  had  a  spice  of 
Quixotism  in  it,  seems  to  have  completely  lost  his  wits  at 


'  *  [The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bursrundy,  instead  of  doeing  or  averting 
the  war  for  which  Louis  had  assembled  his  forces,  was  the  signal  for  its 
oommencement,  being  followed  by  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  £ur- 
gondian  dominions. — Ed,} 
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this  last  reverse  of  fortune.  Overwhelmed  with  shame  at 
his  own  credulity,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  encounter  the 
ridicule  which  awaited  his  return  to  Portugal,  and  secretly 
withdrew,  with  two  or  three  domestics  only,  to  an  obscure 
village  in  Normandy,  whence  he  transmitted  an  epistle  to 
Prince  John,  his  son,  declaring  "  that,  as  all  earthly  vani- 
ties were  dead  within  his  bosom,  he  resolved  to  lay  up  an 
imperishable  crown  by  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in 
some  retired  monastery ; "  and  he  concluded  with  request- 
ing his  son  "to  assume  the  sovereignty  at  once,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  heard  of  his  father's  death."  *^ 

Fortunately  Alfonso's  retreat  was  detected  before  he  had 
time  to  put  his  extravagant  project  in  execution,  and  his 
trusty  followers  succeeded,  though  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, in  diverting  him  from  it ;  while  the  king  of  France, 
willing  to  be  rid  of  his  importunate  guest,  and  unwilling 
perhaps  to  .incur  the  odium  of  having  driven  him  to  so 
desperate  an  extremity  as  that  of  his  projected  pilgrimage, 
provided  a  fleet  of  ships  to  transport  him  back  to  his  own 
dominions,  where,  to  complete  the  farce,  he  amved  just  five 
days  after  the  ceremony  of  his  son's  coronation  as  king  of 
Portugal  (Nov.  15,  1478).  Nor  was  it  destined  that  the 
luckless  monarch  should  solace  himself,  as  he  had  hoped, 
in  the  arms  of  his  youthful  bride ;  since  the  pliant  pontiflF, 
Sixtus  the  Fourth,  was  ultimately  persuaded  by  the  court 
of  Castile  to  issue  a  new  bull  overruling  the  dispensation 
formerly  conceded,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  obtained 
by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

Prince  John,  whether  influenced  by  filial  piety  or  pru- 
dence, resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  his  father,  soon 

*Bemald6z,Beye80at<Slicofl,MS.,      cap.   10.— Ray  de  Pina,  Ohrdnica 
cap.  27. — Piilgar,  Beves  Catdlioos,      d'el  Bey  Alfonso  V.,  cap.  194—202. 


cap.  66,  67.  —  Gaillard,  Biyalit^,  — Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa  Portu- 
torn.  iiL  pp.  290 — 292.  —  Zurita,  exiesa,  torn,  ii  pp.  412 — 415. — 
Anales,  lio.  19,  cap.  66,  lib.  20,      Comines,  M6moire8,  liy.  6,  chap.  7. 
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after  his  return;**  and  the  old  monarch  was  no  sooner 
reinstated  in  his  authority  than,  burning  with  a  thirst  for 
vengeance,  which  made  him  insensible  to  every  remon- 
strance, he  again  prepared  to  throw  his  country  into  com- 
bustion by  reviving  his  enterprise  against  Castile.^ 

While  these  hostile  movements  were  in  progress  (1478), 
Ferdinand,  leaving  his  consort  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  made  a  journey  into 
Biscay  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  his  father,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  to  concert  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
Navarre,  which  still  continued  to  be  rent  with  those 
sanguinary  feuds  that  were  bequeathed  like  a  precious 
legacy  from  one  generation  to  another."  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was  definitely  adjusted 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Castile  and  France,  at  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  as  a  principal 
article,  that  Louis  the  Eleventh  should  disconnect  himself 
from  his  alliance  with  Portugal,  and  give  no  further  support 
to  the  pretensions  of  Joanna. ^^ 

•  Aooordinff  to  Faria  y  Sousa, 
John  was  walking  along  the  shores 
of  the  Tagus,  with  the  duke  of 
Braganza,  and  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon,  when  he  received 
the  unexpected  tidings  of  his 
fathei^s  return  to  Portugal  On 
his  inquiring  of  his  atten<£uits  how 
lie  should  receive  him,  '*  How  but 
as  your  king  and  father  F  "  was  the 
xeply ;  at  which  John,  knitting  his 
brow,  skimmed  a  stone  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  with  much  vio- 
lence, across  the  water.  The 
cardinal,  observing  this,  whispered 
to  the  duke  of  Braganza,  **  I  will 
take  good  care  that  that  stone  does 
not  rebound  on  me."  Soon  after, 
he  left  Portugal  for  Bome,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  The  duke 
lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold  for  im- 
puted treason,  soon  after  John's 
accession.  —  Europa  Portuguesa, 
torn.  ii.  p.  416. 

>^  Cominee,  M^moijes,  liv.  6, 
chap.  7.— Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa 


Portuguesa,  tom.  ii  p.  116.— 
Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  20,  cap.  25.^* 
Bemaldez,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.» 
cap.  27. 

'*  This  was  the  first  meeting 
between  father  and  son  since  the 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  throne.  King  John  would 
not  allow  Ferdinand  to  kiss  his 
hand;  he  chose  to  walk  on  his 
left ;  he  attended  him  to  his  quar- 
ters, and,  in  short,  during  the 
whole  twenty  days  of  tbeir  confer- 
ence, manifested  towards  his  son 
all  the  deference  which,  as  a  parent, 
he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  him. 
This  he  did  on  the  ground  that 
Ferdinand,  as  king  of  OastQe,  re- 
presented the  elder  branch  of  Tras- 
tamara,  while  he  represented  only 
the  younger.  It  wul  not  be  easy 
to  meet  with  an  instance  of  more 
punctilious  etiquette,  even  in 
bpanish  history. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes 
Gatdlicos,  cap.  75. 

"  Salazar  de  Mendofla,  OnSn.  did 
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Thus  released  from  appFehension  in  this  quarter,  the 
sovereigns  were  enabled  to  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  defence  of  the  western  borders.  Isabella,  accord- 
ingly, early  in  the  ensuing  winter,  passed  into  Estremadura 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  Portuguese,  and  still  moi-e 
of  suppressing  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  certain  of 
her  own  subjects,  who,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of 
Portugal,  carried  on  from  their  private  fortresses  a  most 
desolating  and  predatory  warfare  over  the  circumjacent 
territory.  Private  mansions  and  farm-houses  were  pillaged 
and  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  cattle  and  crops  swept  away 
in  their  forays,  the  highways  beset,  so  that  all  travelling 
was  at  an  end,  all  communication  cut  oS,  and  a  rich  and 
populous  district  converted  at  once  into  a  desert.  Isabella, 
supported  by  a  body  of  regular  troops  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  took  her  station  at  Truxillo,  as  a 
central  position,  whence  she  might  operate  on  the  various 
points  with  greatest  facility.  Her  counsellors  i*emonstrated 
against  this  exposure  of  her  person  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
disafltected  country ;  but  she  replied  that  "  it  was  not  for 
her  to  calculate  perils  or  fatigues  in  her  own  cause,  nor  by 
an  unseasonable  timidity  to  dishearten  her  friends,  with 
whom  she  was  now  resolved  to  remain  until  she  had 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion.''  She  then  gave  immedi- 
ate orders  for  laying  siege  at  the  same  time  to  the  fortified 
towns  of  Medellin,  Merida,  and  Deleytosa. 

At  this  juncture  the  infanta  Dona  Beatriz  of  Portugal, 
sister-in-law  of  King  Alfonso,  and  maternal  aunt  of  Isabella, 
touched  with  grief  at  the  calamities  in  which  she  saw  her 
country  involved  by  the  chimerical  ambition  of  her  brother, 
offered  herself  as  the  mediator  of  peace  between  the  bel- 
ligerent nations.  Agreeably  to  her  proposal,  an  interview 
took  place  between  her  and  Queen  Isabella  at  the  frontier 
town  of  Alcantara.     As  the  conferences  of  the  fair  negoti- 

Gran    Oardenal,   p.   162.— Zurita,      AnaleB,  MS.,  a&o  79» 
Anales,  lib.  20,  cap.  25.— Oarbajal, 
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ators  experienced  none  of  the  embarrassments  usually 
incident  to  such  deliberations,  growing  out  of  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  a  mutual  design  to  overreach,  but  were  con- 
ducted in  perfect  good  faith,  and  a  sincere  desire,  on  both 
sides,  of  establishing  a  cordial  reconciliation,  they  resulted, 
after  eight  days'  discussion,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  with  which 
the  Portuguese  infanta  returned  into  her  own  country,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  her  royal  brother.  The 
articles  contained  in  it,  however,  were  too  unpalatable  to 
receive  an  immediate  assent;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  during  which  Isabella,  far  from 
relaxing,  persevered  with  increased  energy  in  her  original 
plan  of  operations,  that  the  treaty  was  formally  ratified  by 
the  court  of  Lisbon  (Sept.  24,  1479).^ 

It  was  stipulated  in  this  compact  that  Alfonso  should 
relinquish  the  title  and  armorial  bearings  which  he  had 
assumed  as  king  of  Castile;  that  he  should  resign  his 
claims  to  the  hand  of  Joanna,  and  no  longer  maintain  her 
pretensions  to  the  Castilian  throne ;  that  that  lady  should 
make  the  election  within  six  months,  either  to  quit  Portugal 
for  ever,  or  to  remain  there  on  the  condition  of  wedding 
Don  John,  the  infant  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'^  so 
soon  as  he  should  attain  a  marriageable  age,  or  to  retire 
into  a  convent  and  take  the  veil ;  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted  to  all  such  Castilians  as  had  supported 
Joanna's  cause ;  and,  finally,  that  the  concord  between  the 
two  nations  should  be  cemented  by  the  union  of  Alonso, 
son  of  the  pnnce  of  Portugal,  with  the  infanta  Isabella  of 
Castile."* 

"  Buy  de  Pina,  Ohrdn.  d'el  Eey  ••  Born  thepreceding year,  June 

AlfonBo  v.,  cap.  206.— L.  Marineo,  28th,  1478.    Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS., 

Cosas  memorableB,  foL  166,  167. —  anno  eodem. 

Pulgar,  Beyes  Gat<51ico8,  cap.  85,  "  L.  Marineo,  Gosas  memorables, 

S9,  90.— Paria  y   Soufla,   Europa  foL  168.— Pul^r,  Beyes  Catdlioos, 

Portugaeea,  torn.  ii.  pp.  420,  421.  cap.  91. — ^Fana  y  Sousa,  Europa 

— ^Perreras,  Hist.  d'£^)agne,  torn.  Portueuesa,  torn,  li,  pp.  420,  421.— 

▼ii.  p.  538.— Oarbajal,  Analea,  MS.,  Buy  de    Pina,    C^nSn,    d'el   Bey 

afio79. — ^Bernaldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  Alfonso  V.,  cap.  206. 
MS.,  cap.  28,  36,  37. 
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Thus  terminated,  after  a  duration  of  four  years  and  a 
half,  the  War  of  the  Succession.  It  had  fallen  with 
peculiar  fury  on  the  border  provinces  of  Leon  and  Es- 
tremadura,  which,  from  their  local  position,  had  neces- 
sarily been  kept  in  constant  collision  with  the  enemy. 
Its  baneful  eflFects  were  long  visible  there,  not  only  in 
the  general  devastation  and  distress  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  moral  disorganization  which  the  licentious  and 
predatory  habits  of  the  soldiers  necessarily  introduced 
among  a  simple  peasantry.  In  a  personal  view,  however, 
the  war  had  terminated  most  triumphantly  for  Isabella, 
whose  wise  and  vigorous  administration,  seconded  by  her 
husband's  vigilance,  had  dispelled  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  her  from  abroad,  and  established  her 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

Joanna's  interests  alone  were  compromised,  or  rather 
sacrificed,  by  the  treaty.  She  readily  discerned  in  the 
provision  for  her  marriage  with  an  infant  still  in  the 
cradle,  only  a  flimsy  veil  intended  to  disguise  the  king 
of  Portugal's  desertion  of  her  cause.  Disgusted  with  a 
world  in  which  she  had  hitherto  experienced  nothing  but 
misfortune  herself,  and  been  the  innocent  cause  of  so 
much  to  others,  she  determined  to  renounce  it  for  ever, 
and  seek  a  shelter  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  the  cloister. 
She  accordingly  entered  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  at 
Coimbra,  where,  in  the  following  year,  she  pronounced 
the  irrevocable  vows  which  divorce  the  unhappy  subject 
of  them  for  ever  from  her  species.  Two  envoys  from 
Castile,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  Isabella's  confessor,  and 
Dr.  Diaz  de  Madrigal,  one  of  her  council,  assisted  at  this 
afiecting  ceremony ;  and  the  reverend  father,  in  a  copious 
exhortation  addressed  to  the  youthful  novice,  assured  her 
"  that  she  had  chosen  the  better  part  approved  in  the 
Evangelists ;  that,  as  spouse  of  the  church,  her  chastity 
would  be  prolific  of  all  spiritual  delights ;  her  subjection, 
liberty, — ^the  only  true  liberty,  partaking  more  of  Heaven 
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than  of  earth.  No  kinsman,"  continued  the  disinterested 
preacher,  "no  true  friend,  or  faithful  counsellor,  would 
divert  you  from  so  holy  a  purpose.^* 

Not  long  after  this  event,  King  Alfonso,  penetrated 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  destined  bride, — the  "  ex- 
cellent lady,"  as  the  Portuguese  continue  to  call  her, — 
resolved  to  imitate  her  example,  and  exchange  his  royal 
robes  for  the  humble  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  He 
consequently  made  preparation  for  resigning  his  crown 
anew,  and  retiring  to  the  monastery  of  Varatojo,  on  a  bleak 
eminence  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
ill,  at  Cintra,  of  a  disorder  which  terminated  his  existence, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1481.  Alfonso's  fiery  character, 
in  which  all  the  elements  of  love,  chivalry,  and  religion 
were  blended  together,  resembled  that  of  some  paladin  of 
romance ;  as  the  chimerical  enterprises  in  which  he  was 
perpetually  engaged  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  age  of 
knight-errantry  than  to  the  fifteenth  century.^^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  pacifica- 
tion with  Portugal  secured  to  the  sovereigns  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  Castile,  another  crown  devolved  on 

"  Buy  de  Fina,  Ohrdn.  d'el  'Bej  eipal  oanse  of  those  frequent  inter- 
Alfonso  v.,  cap.  20. — Faria  y  marriages  between  the  royal  fami- 
Sousa,  Enropa  Portugueea,  torn.  ii.  lies  of  the  two  ooontries  by  which 
p.  421. — ^Pul|par,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  hoped  to 
cap.  92. — ^L.  Marineo  speaks  of  the  detach  the  Portuguese  crown  from 
Senora  muy  exceUnU^  as  an  inmate  her  interests.  Joanna  affected  a 
of  the  cloister  at  the  period  in  which  royal  style  and  ma^iificence,  and 
he  was  writing,  1622  (fol.  168^.  Bubscribed  hersolf  "I  the  Queen," 
Notwithstanding  her  "irreTocable  to  the  last.  She  died  in  the  palace 
TOWS,"  however,  Joanna  several  at  Lisbon,  in  1530,  in  the  69th  year 
times  quitted  the  monastery,  and  of  her  age,  having  survived  most 
maintamed  a  royal  state  imder  of  her  ancient  friends,  suitors,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  competitors. — Joanna's  history  sub- 
monarchs,  who  occasionally  threat-  sequent  to  her  taking  the  veil  has 
ened  to  revive  her  dormant  claims  been  collected,  with  nis  usual  pre- 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gastilian  cision,  by  Sefior  Clemendn,  Mem. 
sovereigns.  She  may  be  said,  con-  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.» 
sequently,    to   have    formed    the  Bust.  19. 

pivot  on  which  turned,  during  her  "  Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa  Portu- 

whole  life,  the  diplomatic  relations  gaesa,   tom.  ii.  p.    423. — ^Ruy  de 

between  the  courts  of  Castile  and  Pina,  Chrdn.  d'el  Bey  Alfonso  V., 

Portugal,  and  to  have  been  a  prin-  cap.  212. 
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Ferdinand  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  king  of  Aragon, 
who  expired  at  Barcelona,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1479, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.^^  Such  was  his 
admirable  constitution,  that  he  retained  not  only  his 
intellectual  but  his  bodily  vigoiur  unimpaired  to  the  last 
His  long  life  was  consumed  in  civil  faction  or  foreign 
wars ;  and  his  restless  spirit  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
these  tumultuous  scenes,  as  best  fitted  to  develop  its 
various  energies.  He  combined,  however,  vrith  this  in- 
trepid and  even  ferocious  temper,  an  address  in  the  man- 
agement of  afiairs,  which  led  him  to  rely,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes,  much  more  on  negotiation  than 
on  positive  force.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  monarchs  who  brought  into  vogue  that  refined 
science  of  the  cabinet,  which  was  so  profoundly  studied 
by  statesmen  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  on 
which  his  own  son  Ferdinand  fiuiiished  the  most  practical 
commentary. 

The  crown  of  Navarre,  which  he  had  so  shamelessly 
usurped,  devolved,  on  his  decease,  on  his  guilty  daughter 
Leonora,  countess  of  Foix,  who,  as  we  have  before  noticed, 
survived  to  enjoy  it  only  three  short  weeks.  Aragon, 
with  its  extensive  dependencies,  descended  to  Ferdinand. 
Thus  the  two  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  after  a 
separation  of  more  than  four  centuries,  became  indissolubly 
united,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  magnificent 
empire  which  was  destined  to  overshadow  every  other 
European  monarchy. 

Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  79.  pafia  (ed.  Valencia),  torn,  TiiL  ». 
— Bemaldez,  Eeyes  Catdlioos,  MS.,  204,  note.  —  Abarca,  Eeyes  de 
cap.  42.— Mariana,  Hist   de   Es-     Ara^n,  torn,  ii,  foL  296. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INTERNAL   ADMINISTRATION   OP   CASTILB. 

1475—1482. 

Schemes  of  Beform.^Holy  Brotherhood — Tamtdt  at  Segoyia.— The 
Queen's  Presence  of  Mind. — Severe  Execution  of  Justice.— Boyal 
Progress  through  Andalusia. — ^Reorganization  of  the  Tribunals. — 
Castilian  Jurisprudence. — Plans  for  reducing  the  Nobles. — Beyocation 
of  Grants. — ^Military  Orders  of  Castile. — Masterships  annexed  to  the 
Crown. — ^Ecclesiastical  Usurpations  resisted. — ^Restoration  of  Trade. — 
Prosperity  of  the  Kingdom. 

I  HAVE  deferred  to  the  present  chapter  a  consideration 
of  the  important  changes  introduced  into  the  interior 
administration  of  Castile,  after  the  accession  of  Isabella,  in 
order  to  present  a  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of 
them  to  the  reader  without  interrupting  the  progress  of 
the  military  narrative.  The  subject  may  aflFord  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  dreary  details  of  blood  and  battle  with 
which  we  have  been  so  long  occupied,  and  which  were 
rapidly  converting  the  garden  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness. 
Such  details,  indeed,  seem  to  have  the  deepest  interest  for 
contemporary  writers ;  but  the  eye  of  posterity,  unclouded 
by  personal  interest  or  passion,  turns  with  satisfaction  from 
them  to  those  cultivated  arts  which  can  make  the  wilder- 
ness to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

K  there  be  any  being  on  earth  that  may  be  permitted 
to  remind  us  of  the  Deity  himself,  it  is  the  ruler  of  a 
mighty  empire,  who  employs  the  high  powers  intrusted 
to  him  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  who, 
endowed  with  intellectual  gifts  corresponding  with  his 
station,  in  an  age  of  comparative  barbarism,  endeavours 
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to  impart  to  his  land  the  light  of  civilization  which 
illumines  his  own  bosom,  and  to  create  from  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  the  beautiful  fabric  of  social  order. 
Such  was  Isabella ;  and  such  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
And  fortunate  was  it  for  Spain  that  her  sceptre,  at  this 
crisis,  was  swayed  by  a  sovereign  possessed  of  sufficient 
wisdom  to  devise,  and  energy  to  execute,  the  most  salutary 
schemes  of  reform,  and  thus  to  infuse  a  new  principle  of 
vitaUty  into  a  government  fast  sinking  into  premature 
decrepitude. 

The  whole  plan  of  reform  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  more  properly  by  the 
latter,  to  whom  the  internal  administration  of  Castile  was 
principally  referred,  was  not  fully  unfolded  until  the  com- 
pletion  of  her  reign.  But  the  most  important  modifications 
were  adopted  previously  to  the  war  of  Granada  in  1482. 
These  may  be  embraced  under  the  following  heads.  I. 
The  efficient  administration  of  justice.  II.  The  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws.  III.  The  depression  of  the  nobles. 
IV.  The  vindication  of  ecclesiastical  rights  belonging  to 
the  crown  from  the  usurpation  of  the  papal  see.  V.  The 
regulation  of  trade.  VI.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  royal 
authority. 

I.  The  administration  of  justice.  In  the  dismal  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  and  of  the  royal  judges  had  fallen  into 
such  contempt  that  the  law  was  entirely  without  force. 
The  cities  afibrded  no  better  protection  than  the  open 
country.  Every  man's  hand  seemed  to  be  lifted  against 
his  neighbour.  Property  was  plundered;  persons  were 
violated ;  the  most  holy  sanctuaries  profaned ;  and  the 
numerous  fortresses  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
instead  of  sheltering  the  weak,  converted  into  dens  of 
robbers.^     Isabella  saw  no  better  way  of  checking  this 

1  Among  other  examples,  Fulgar  Oastro-Nuiio,  Pedro  de  Mendana, 
mentions  that  of  the   alcayde  of     who,  from  the  strongholds  in  hia 
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unbounded  license  than  to  direct  against  it  that  popular 
engine,  the  Santa  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  which 
had  more  than  once  shaken  the  Castilian  monarchs  on 
their  throne. 

The  project  for  the  reorganization  of  this  institution  was 
introduced  into  the  cortes  held,  the  year  after  Isabella's 
accession,  at  Madrigal,  in  1476.  It  was  carried  into  eiFect 
by  the  junta  of  deputies  from  the  dijBferent  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  convened  at  Duenas  in  the  same  year.  The 
new  institution  difltered  essentially  from  the  ancient  her- 
mandades,  since,  instead  of  being  partial  in  its  extent,  it 
was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  kingdom;  and,  instead 
of  being  directed,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  against  the 
crown  itself,  it  was  set  in  motion  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
latter,  and  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  The  crimes  reser\'ed  for  its  jurisdiction  were 
all  violence  or  theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the 
open  country,  and  in  cities  by  such  offenders  as  escaped 
into  the  country ;  house-breaking ;  rape ;  and  resistance 
of  justice.  The  specification  of  these  crimes  shows  their 
frequency;  and  the  reason  for  designating  the  open 
country,  as  the  particular  theatre  for  the  operations  of 
the  hermandad,  was  the  facility  which  criminals  possessed 
there  for  eluding  the  pursuit  of  justice,  especially  under 
shelter  of  the  strongholds  or  fortresses  with  which  it  was 
plentifully  studded. 

An  annual  contribution  of  eighteen  thousand  maravedis 
was  assessed  on  every  hundred  vecinos  or  householders, 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  horseman,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  arrest  offenders  and  enforce  the  sentence  of 

possession,  oommitted  such  eriey-  snccessfol  example  was  imitated  by 

ens  deTostations    throughout    the  many  other  knightly  freebooters  of 

oountiy,  that  the  cities  of  Burgos,  the  period.    (Eeyes  Oatdlicos,  part. 

Avila,  Salamanca,  Segoyia,  Valla-  2,  cap.  66.)— -See  also  extracts  cited 

dblid,  Medina,  and  others  in  that  by  Saez  from  manuscript  notices 

quarter,  were  £Eun  to  pay  him  a  by  contemporaries  of  Henry  lY. 

mbute  (black  mail)  to  protect  their  Monedas  de  Enrique  lY.,  pp.  1,  2. 
territories  from  his  rapacity.    His 
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the  law.  On  the  flight  of  a  criminal,  the  tocsins  of  the 
villages  through  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  passed 
were  sounded,  and  the  quadrilleros  or  oflScers  of  the 
brotherhood,  stationed  on  the  different  points,  took  up 
the  pursuit  with  such  promptness  as  left  little  chance  of 
escape.  A  court  of  two  alcaldes  was  established  in  every 
town  containing  thirty  famiUes,  for  the  trial  of  all  crimes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hermandad ;  and  an  appeal 
lay  from  them  in  specified  cases  to  a  supreme  council.  A 
general  junta,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  annually  convened  for  the 
regulation  of  aflFairs,  and  their  instructions  were  trans- 
mitted  to  provincial  juntas,  who  superintended  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  The  laws  enacted  at  different  times  in 
these  assemblies  were  compiled  into  a  code,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  junta  general,  at  Tordelaguna,  in  1485.^ 
The  penalties  for  theft,  which  are  literally  written  in 
blood,  are  specified  in  this  code  with  singular  precision. 
The  most  petty  larceny  was  punished  with  stripes,  the  loss 
of  a  member,  or  of  life  itself;  and  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered with  an  unsparing  rigour,  which  nothing  but  the 
extreme  necessity  of  the  case  could  justify.  Capital 
executions  were  conducted  by  shooting  the  criminal  with 
arrows.  The  enactment  relating  to  this  provides  that 
"the  convict  shall  receive  the  sacrament  like  a  Catholic 
Christian,  and  after  that  be  executed  as  speedily  as  possible, 
in  order  that  his  soul  may  pass  the  more  securely.'** 

'  The  Quademo  of  the  laws  of  the  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  tL 

hermandad  has  now  become  yery  Bust.  4.~Carl)ajal,   Anales,   IIS., 

rare.    That  in  my  possession  was  a&o  76. — Lebr^a,  Berum  Qestarum 

printed  at  Burgos,  in  1527.     It  has  Decades,  foL  36. — By  one  of  the 

since  been  incorporated,  with  con-  laws,  the  inhabitants  of  such  seig- 

siderable  extension,  into  the  Be-  norial  towns  as  refused  to  pay  the 

oopiliAcion  of  Philip  11.  contributions    of    the    hermandad 

'  Quademo  de  ms  Leyes  nuevas  were  exduded  from  its  benefits,  as 

de  la  Hermandad  (Burgos,  1527),  weU  as  from  traffic  with,  and  even 

leyes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  16,  20,  36,  the  power  of  recoveiing  their  debts 

37. — Pulgar,  Reyes  Oat61icos,  part,  from,  other  natiyes  of  toe  kingdom. 

2,  cap.    51.  —  L.   Manneo,  Cosas  Ley  33. 
memorablcs,  fol.  160,  ed.  1539.  — 
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Notwithstanding  the  popular  constitution  of  the  her- 
mandad,  and  the  obvious  advantages  attending  its  intro- 
duction at  this  juncture,  it  experienced  so  decided  an 
opposition  from  the  nobility,  who  discerned  the  check  it 
was  likely  to  impose  on  their  authority,  that  it  required  all 
the  queen's  address  and  perseverance  to  effect  its  general 
adoption.  The  constable  de  Haro,  however,  a  nobleman 
of  great  weight  from  his  personal  character,  and  the  most 
extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  north,  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  introduce  it  among  his  vassals.  His 
example  was  gradually  followed  by  others  of  the  same 
rank  ;  and  when  the  city  of  Seville  and  the  great  lords  of 
Andalusia  had  consented  to  receive  it,  it  speedily  became 
established  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thus  a  standing 
body  of  troops,  two  thousand  in  number,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  mounted,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  to  enforce  the  law  and  suppress  domestic  insur- 
rection. The  supreme  junta,  which  regulated  the  counsels 
of  the  hermandad,  constituted  moreover  a  sort  of  inferior 
cortes,  relieving  the  exigencies  of  government,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  important 
supplies  of  men  and  money.  By  the  activity  of  this  new 
military  police,  the  country  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  cleared  of  its  swarms  of  banditti,  as  well  as  of  the 
robber  chieftains,  whose  strength  had  enabled  them  to 
defy  the  law.  The  ministers  of  justice  found  a  sure  pro- 
tection in  the  independent  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and 
the  blessings  of  personal  security  and  social  order,  so  long 
estranged  from  the  nation,  were  again  restored  to  it. 

The  important  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution 
of  the  hermandad  secured  its  confirmation  by  successive 
cortes,  for  the  period  of  twenty-two  years,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  opposition  of  the  aristocracy.  At  length,  in  1498, 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  having  been  com- 
pletely obtained,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to'  relieve  the 
nation   from  the  heavy  charges   which  its  maintenance 
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imposed.  The  great  salaried  officers  were  dismissed ;  a 
few  subordinate  fijinctionaries  were  retained  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  over  whom  the  regular  courts  of 
criminal  law  possessed  appellate  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
magnificent  apparatus  of  the  Santa  Hermandad^  stripped 
of  all  but  the  terrors  of  its  name,  dwindled  into  an 
ordinary  police,  such  as  it  has  existed,  with  various  modi- 
fications of  form,  down  to  the  present  century.* 

Isabella  was  so  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  her  schemes 
of  reform,  that,  even  in  the  minuter  details,  she  frequently 
superintended  the  execution  of  them  herself.  Eor  this  she 
was  admirably  fitted  by  her  personal  address,  and  presence 
of  mind  in  danger,  and  by  the  influence  which  a  conviction 
of  her  integrity  gave  her  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  A 
remarkable  exemplification  of  this  occurred,  the  year  but 
one  after  her  coronation,  at  Segovia.  The  inhabitants, 
secretly  instigated  by  the  bishop  of  that  place  and  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  rose  against  Cabrera,  marquis  of 
Moya,  to  whom  the  goveniment  of  the  city  had  been 
intrusted,  and  who  had  made  himself  generally  unpopular 
by  his  strict  discipline.  They  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  and  to 
compel  the  deputy  of  the  alcaydcy  who  was  himself  absent, 
to  take  shelter,  together  with  the  Princess  Isabella,  then 
the  only  daughter  of  the  sovereigns,  in  the  interior 
defences,  where  they  were  rigorously  blockaded. 

The  queen,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  event  at  Tor- 
desillas,  mounted  her  horse  and  proceeded  with  all  possible 
despatch  towards  Segovia,  attended  by  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
the  count  of  Benavente,  and  a  few  others  of  her  court.  At 
some  distance  from  the  city,  she  was  met  by  a  deputation 
of  the  inhabitants,  requesting  her  to  leave  behind  the  count 

*  Becopilacion  de  las  Leyes  (Ma-  Hist.,  torn.  yi.  Hust.  6. — Lebrga, 

drid,  1640),  lib.  8,  tit.  13,  ley  44.—  Eerum  Gestarum  Decad.,  foL  87, 

Zufiiea,  Annal%8  de  Seyilla,  p.  379.  38.— Las    Pragm&ticas  del  Bejno 

— Pulgar,  B^yes  Catdlicos,  part.  2,  (Sevilla,  1520),  fol.  85.— L.  Mariueo, 

cap.  51. — Mem.  de   la   Acad,  de  Cosas  memorables,  foL  160. 
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of  Benavente  and  the  marchioness  of  Moya  (the  former  of 
whom  as  the  intimate  friend,  and  the  latter  as  the  wife,  of 
the  alcayde,  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  citizens),  or 
they  conld  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  Isabella 
haughtily  replied  that  "  she  was  queen  of  Castile ;  that  the 
city  was  hers,  moreover,  by  right  of  inheritance ;  and  that 
she  was  not  used  to  receive  conditions  from  rebellious 
subjects."  Then,  pressing  forward  with  her  little  re- 
tinue through  one  pf  the  gates,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  her  friends,  she  eflfected  her  entrance  into  the 
citadel. 

The  populace,  in  the  mean  while,  assembling  in  greater 
numbers  than  before,  continued  to  show  the  most  hostile 
dispositions,  calling  out,  **  Death  to  the  alcayde !  Attack 
the  castle ! "  Isabella's  attendants,  terrified  at  the  tumult, 
and  at  the  preparations  which  the  people  were  making  to 
put  their  menaces  into  execution,  besought  their  mistress 
to  cause  the  gates  to  be  secured  more  strongly,  as  the  only 
mode  of  defence  against  the  infuriated  mob.  But,  instead 
of  listening  to  their  counsel,  she  bade  them  remain  quietly 
in  the  apartment,  and  descended  herself  into  the  court-yard, 
where  she  ordered  the  portals  to  be  thrown  open  for  the 
admission  of  the  people.  She  stationed  herself  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  area,  and,  as  the  populace  poured 
in,  calmly  demanded  the  cause  of  the  insurrection.  "  Tell 
me,"  said  she,  "  what  are  your  grievances,  and  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  redress  them ;  for  I  am  sure  that  what  is 
for  your  interest  must  be  also  for  mine,  and  for  that  of  the 
whole  city."  The  insurgents,  abashed  by  the  unexpected 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  by  her  cool  and 
dignified  demeanour,  replied  that  all  they  desired  was  the 
removal  of  Cabrera  from  the  government  of  the  city.  "  He 
is  deposed  already,"  answered  the  queen,  "and  you  have 
my  authority  to  turn  out  such  of  his  oflBcers  as  are  still  in 
the  castle,  which  I  shall  intrust  to  one  of  my  own  servants, 
on  whom   I   can  rely."     The  people,  pacified   by  these 
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assurances,  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  queen !  '*  and  eagerij 
hastened  to  obey  her  mandates. 

After  thus  turning  aside  the  edge  of  popular  fuiy, 
Isabella  proceeded  with  her  retinue  to  the  royal  residence 
in  the  city,  attended  by  the  fickle  multitude,  whom  she 
again  addressed  on  arriving  there,  admonishing  them  to 
return  to  their  vocations,  as  this  was  no  time  for  calm 
inquiry,  and  promising  that,  if  they  would  send  three  or 
four  of  their  number  to  her  on  the  morrow  to  report  the 
extent  of  their  grievances,  she  would  examine  into  the 
affair,  and  render  justice  to  all  parties.  The  mob  accord- 
ingly dispersed,  and  the  queen,  after  a  candid  examination, 
having  ascertained  the  groundlessness  or  gross  exaggeration 
of  the  charges  against  Cabrera,  and  traced  the  source  of 
the  conspiracy  to  the  jealousy  of  the  bishop  of  Segovia  and 
his  associates,  reinstated  the  deposed  alcayde  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  dignities,  which  his  enemies,  either  con- 
vinced of  the  altered  dispositions  of  the  people,  or  believing 
that  the  favourable  moment  for  resistance  had  escaped, 
made  no  further  attempts  to  disturb.  Thus  by  a  happy 
presence  of  mind,  an  affair  which  threatened,  at  its  outset, 
disastrous  consequences,  was  settled  without  bloodshed,  or 
compromise  of  the  royal  dignity.^ 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1477,  Isabella 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  for 
the  purpose  of  composing  the  dissensions,  and  introducing 
a  more  efficient  police,  in  these  unhappy  provinces ;  which, 
from  their  proximity  to  the  stormy  frontier  of  Portugal,  as 
well  as  from  the  feuds  between  the  great  houses  of  Guzman 

<  Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  76.  solicitude  for  bis  yassals,  whom  lie 

— -Pulgar,  Beyes  CalxSlicos,  part.  2,  inspired  with  the  deepest  attach- 

cap.69.— Ferreras,Hi8t.d'Eroagne,  ment"    (Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat 

torn.  tiii.  p.  477.— Lebrya,  Keruin  1,  quino.   1,  dial.  23.)     The  best 

G^estarum   Decad.,    foL  41,   42. —  panegrric  on  his  character  is  the 

€k>nEalo  de  Oviedo  layishes  many  unshaken,  confidence  which  his  royal 

encominmB  on  Cabrera,  for  "his  mistress  reposed  in  him  to  the  day  of 

generous    qualities,    his    singular  her  death, 
prudence  in  goyemment,  and  his 
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and  Ponce  de  Leon,  were  plunged  in  the  most  frightful 
anarchy.  Cardinal  Mendoza  and  her  other  ministers 
remonstrated  against  this  imprudent  exposure  of  her 
person,  where  it  was  so  little  likely  to  be  respected.  But 
she  replied,  "  it  was  true  there  were  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences to  be  encountered ;  but  her  fate  was  in  God's 
hands,  and  she  felt  a  confidence  that  He  would  guide  to  a 
prosperous  issue  such  designs  as  were  righteous  in  them- 
selves and  resolutely  conducted.*' 

Isabella  experienced  the  most  loyal  and  magnificent 
reception  from  the  inhabitants  of  Seville,  where  she 
established  her  head-quarters.  The  first  days  of  her 
residence  there  were  consumed  in  fttes,  tourneys,  tilts  of 
reeds,  and  other  exercises  of  the  Castilian  chivalry.  After 
this  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  great  purpose  of  her 
visit,  the  reformation  of  abuses.  She  held  her  court  in  the 
saloon  of  the  alcazar,  or  royal  castle,  where  she  revived  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  of  presiding  in 
person  over  the  administration  of  justice.  Every  Friday, 
she  took  her  seat  in  her  chair  of  state,  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  surrounded,  by  her 
council,  together  with  the  subordinate  functionaries,  and 
the  insignia  of  a  cornet  of  justice.  The  members  of  her 
privy  council,  and  of  the  high  court  of  criminal  law,  sat  in 
their  official  capacity  every  day  in  the  week,  and  the  queen 
herself  received  such  suits  as  were  referred  to  her  adjudica- 
tion, saving  the  parties  the  usual  expense  and  procrastina- 
tion of  justice. 

By  the  extraordinary  despatch  of  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  during  the  two  months  that  she  resided  in  tlic 
city,  a  vast  number  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  were  dis- 
posed of,  a  large  amount  of  plundered  property  was  restored 
to  its  lawful  owners,  and  so  many  offenders  were  brought 
to  condign  punishment,  that  no  less  than  four  thousand 
suspected  persons,  it  is  computed,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  speedy  retribution  for  their  crimes,  escaped  into  the 
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neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Granada.  The 
worthy  burghers  of  Seville,  alarmed  at  this  rapid  depopula- 
tion of  the  city,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  queen,  to  deprecate 
her  anger,  and  to  represent  that  faction  had  been  so  busy 
of  late  years  in  their  unhappy  town,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  family  to  be  found  in  it  some  of  whose  members  were 
not  more  or  less  involved  in  the  guilt.  Isabella,  who  was 
naturally  of  a  benign  disposition,  considering  that  enough 
had  probably  been  done  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the 
remaining  delinquents,  was  willing  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  and  accordingly  granted  an  amnesty  for  all  past 
oiFences,  save  heresy,  on  the  condition,  however,  of  a  general 
restitution  of  such  property  as  had  been  unlawfully  seized 
and  retained  during  the  period  of  anarchy.^ 

But  Isabella  became  convinced  that  all  arrangements  for 
establishing  permanent  tranquillity  in  Seville  would  be 
inejffectual  so  long  as  the  feud  continued  between  the  great 
families  of  Guzman  and  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  heads  of 
these  houses,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  royal  towns 
and  fortresses,  as  well  as  of  those  which,  belonging  to  the 
city,  were  scattered  over  its  circumjacent  territory,  where, 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  they  carried  on  war  against 
each  other,  like  independent  potentates.  The  former  of 
these  grandees  had  been  the  loyal  supporter  of  Isabella  in 
the  War  of  the  Succession.  The  marquis  of  Cadiz^  on  the 
other  hand,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  house  of 
Pacheco,  had  cautiously  withheld  his  allegiance,  although  he 
had  not  testified  his  hostility  by  any  overt  act.  While  the 
queen  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  she  should  piu*sue  in 
reference  to  the  marquis,  who  still  kept  himself  aloof  in 
his  fortified  castle  of  Xerez,  he  suddenly  presented  himself 

*  Zufiiga,  Annales  de  SeviUa,  p.  Garbajal,  Anales,  afio  77. — ^L.  Ma- 

381. — Pidgar,  Beye8Cat61ico8,part.  rineo,  Cosas  memorables,  foL  162; 

2,   cap.   65,  70,  71.  —  Bemaldez,  who  says  no  less  than  8000  guilty 

Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  29.  —  fled  from  SeviUe  and  Cordova. 
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by  Dight  at  her  residence  in  Seville,  accompanied  only  by 
two  or  three  attendants.  He  took  this  step,  doubtless, 
irom  the  conviction  that  the  Portuguese  faction  had 
nothing  further  to  hope  in  a  kingdom  where  Isabella 
reigned  not  only  by  the  fortune  of  war,  but  by  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  i  and  he  now  eagerly  proffered  his 
allegiance  to  her,  excusing  his  previous  conduct  as  he  best 
could.  The  queen  was  too  well  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sion,  however  tardy,  of  this  formidable  vassal,  to  call  him 
to  severe  account  for  past  delinquencies.  She  exacted 
from  him,  however,  the  full  restitution  of  such  domains 
and  fortresses  as  he  had  filched  from  the  crown  and  from 
the  city  of  Seville,  on  condition  of  similar  concessions  by 
his  rival,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  She  next  attempted 
to  estabUsh  a  reconciliation  between  these  belligerent 
grandees ;  but,  aware  that,  however  pacific  might  be  their 
demonstrations  for  the  present,  there  could  be  little  hope 
of  permanently  allaying  the  inherited  feuds  of  a  century 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parties  to  each  other  must 
necessarily  multiply  fresh  causes  of  disgust,  she  caused 
them  to  withdraw  fi-om  Seville  to  their  estates  in  the  coun- 
try, and  by  this  expedient  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
flame  of  discord  J 

In  the  following  year,  1478,  Isabella  accompanied  her 
husband  in  a  tour  through  Andalusia,  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  coast.  In  the  course  of  this 
progress,  they  were  splendidly  entertained  by  the  duke 
and  marquis  at  their  patrimonial  estates.  They  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Cordova,  where  they  adopted  a  similar  policy 
to  that  pursued  at  Seville,  compelling  the  count  de  Cabra, 
connected  with  the  blood  royal,  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
lord  of  Montilla,  whose  factions  had  long  desolated  this 
fair  city,  to  withdraw  into  the  country,  and  restore  the 

^  Bemaldez,     Reyes    Cat61ico8,  Ghebtarum  Decades,  lib.   7.  —  L. 

MS.,  cap.  29. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  Marineo,   Gosas   memorables,  nbi 

IT.  fbl.  283.— Zufii^,   Annates  de  snpra.— Gkuibay,  Gompendio,   lib. 

Berilla,  p.    382.— Lebr^a,  Herum  18,  cap.  11. 
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immense  possessions  which  they  had  usurped  both  from 
the  municipality  and  the  crown. ^ 

One  example  among  others  may  be  mentioned,  of  the 
rectitude  and  severe  impartiality  with  which  Isabella  ad- 
ministered justice,  that  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy 
Galician  knight,  named  Alvaro  Yaiiez  de  Lugo.  This 
person,  being  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  attended  with 
the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  sought  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  his  punishment  by  the  payment  of  forty 
thousand  doblaa  of  gold  to  the  queen,  a  sum  exceeding  at 
that  time  the  annual  rents  of  the  crown.  Some  of  Isa- 
bella's counsellors  would  have  persuaded  her  to  accept  the 
donative  and  appropriate  it  to  the  pious  purposes  of  the 
Moorish  war.  But,  far  from  being  blinded  by  their 
sophistry,  she  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course,  and,  in 
order  to  place  her  conduct  above  every  suspicion  of  a  mer- 
cenary motive,  allowed  his  estates,  which  might  legally 
have  been  confiscated  to  the  crown,  to  descend  to  his 
natural  heirs.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  re-establish 
the  supremacy  of  law  in  this  reign  than  the  certainty  of  its 
execution,  without  respect  to  wealth  or  rank ;  for  the  in- 
subordination prevalent  throughout  Castile  was  chiefly 
imputable  to  persons  of  this  description,  who,  if  they  failed 
to  defeat  justice  by  force,  were  sure  of  doing  so  by  the 
corruption  of  its  ministers.^ 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  employed  the  same  vigorous 
measures  in  the  other  parts  of  their  dominions,  which  had 
proved  so  successful  in  Andalusia,  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  hordes  of  banditti,  and  of  the  robber-knights,  who 
differed  in  no  respect  from  the  former  but  in  their  superior 
power.     In  Galicia  alone,  fifty  fortresses,  the  strongholds 

*  Bemaldoz,  Beyes  Gatdlicoe,  via  de  rigor  que  de  la  piedad;  y 
MS.,  cap.  30. — Pulgar,  Bejes  Gat6-  ©8^  facia  por  remediar  k  la  ^ran 
lioos,  part.  2,  cap.  78.  corrupcion  de  crfmines  que  falld  ea 

*  ''£ra  muy  inolinada/'  Bays  el  Beyno  quando  aubcedid  en  ^^ 
Pulgar,   **&   facer  justicia,  tanto  Beyes  Cat61ico8,  p.  37. 

que  le  era  imputado  seguir  mas  la 
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of  tyranny,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  fifteen  hundred 
malefactors,  it  was  computed,  were  compelled  to  fly  the 
kingdom.  "  The  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  mountains," 
says  a  writer  of  that  age,  "  who  had  long  since  despaired 
of  justice,  blessed  God  for  their  deliverance,  as  it  were, 
from  a  deplorable  captivity/'  ^^ 

While  the  sovereigns  were  thus  personally  occupied 
with  the  suppression  of  domestic  discord,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  eflBcient  police,  they  were  not  inattentive  to 
the  higher  tribunals,  to  whose  keeping,  chiefly,  were  in- 
trusted the  personal  rights  and  property  of,  the  subject. 
They  reorganized  the  royal  or  privy  council,  whose  powers, 
although,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  princi- 
pally of  an  administrative  nature,  had  been  gradually 
encroaching  on  those  of  the  superior  courts  of  law.  Dur- 
ing the  last  century,  this  body  had  consisted  of  prelates, 
knights,  and  lawyers,  whose  numbers  and  relative  propor- 
tions had  varied  in  different  times.  The  right  of  the  great 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles  to  a  seat  in  it  was,  indeed,  recog- 
nized, but  the  transaction  of  business  was  reserved  for  the 
counsellors  specially  appointed."  Much  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  these,  by  the  new  arrangement,  was  made  up  of 
jurists,  whose  professional  education  and  experience  emin- 
ently qualified  them  for  the  station.  The  specific  duties 
and  interior  management  of  the  council  were  prescribed 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  Its  authority  as  a  court  of  justice 
was  carefully  limited;  but,  as  it  was  charged  with  the 
principal  executive  duties  of  government,  it  was  consulted 
in  all  important  transactions  by  the  sovereigns,  who  paid 
great  deference  to  its  opinions,  and  very  frequently  assisted 
at  its  deliberations." 

^  Palgar,  Beyes  CatdUcos,  part,  the  nobility  is  notioed  by  Sempere 

2,  cap.  97,  98.— L.  Marineo,  Gosas  (Hist  des  Oortds.  pp.   123,    129.) 

memorableB,  foL  162.  It  should  not  have  escaped  Marina. 

u  Ordenan9as  Beales  de  Castilla  "  Lib.  2,  tit.  3,  of  the  Orden- 
(Bur^s,  1528),  lib.  2,  tit.  3,  ley  31.  an9as  Beales  is  deyoted  to  the  royal 
— This  constitutional — thouj^h,  as  council.  The  number  of  the  mem- 
it  would  seem,  impotent— right  of  bers  was  limited  to  one  prelate,  as 
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No  change  was  made  in  the  high  criminal  court  of 
alcaldes  de  corte,  except  in  its  forms  of  proceeding.  But 
the  royal  audience,  or  chancery,  the  supreme  and  final 
court  of  appeal  in  civil  causes,  was  entirely  remodelled. 
The  place  of  its  sittings,  before  indeterminate,  and  con- 
sequently occasioning  much  trouble  and  cost  to  the 
litigants,  was  fixed  at  Valladolid.  Laws  were  passed  to 
protect  the  tribunal  from  the  interference  of  the  crown, 
and  the  queen  was  careful  to  fill  the  bench  with  magis- 
trates whose  wisdom  and  integrity  would  afford  the  best 
guarantee  for  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  law.^' 

In  the  cortes  of  Madrigal  (1476),  and  still  more  in  the 
celebrated  one  of  Toledo  (1480),  many  excellent  provisions 
were  made  for  the  equitable  administration  of  justice,  as 
well  as  for  regulating  the  tribunals.  The  judges  were  to 
ascertain   every  week,   either   by   personal  inspection   or 


president,  three  knights,  and  eight 
or  nine  jurists.  (Jrrdlogo.)  The 
sessions  were  to  be  held  every  day, 
in  the  palace.  (Leyes  1,2.)  They 
were  instructed  to  refer  to  the  other 
tribunals  all  matters  not  strictly 
coming  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion. (Ley  4.)  Their  acts,  in  all 
cases  except  those  speciaUy  re- 
served, were  to  have  the  f oroe  of 
law  without  the  royal  signature. 
(Leyes  23,  24^  See  also  I^s  Doc- 
tores  Asso  y  Manuel,  Listituciones 
del  Derecho  civil  de  CastiUa  (Ma- 
drid, 1792),  Introd.  p.  Ill;  and 
Santiago  Agustin  Biol,  Informe, 
apud  Semanario  erudito  (Madrid, 
1788),  tom.  iii.  p.  114,  who  is  mis- 
taken in  stating  the  number  of 
jurists  in  the  council,  at  this  time, 
at  sixteen, — a  chan^  which  did 
not  take  place  till  Philip  II. 's  reign. 
(Eeoop.  de  las  Leyes,  lib.  2,  tit.  4, 
ley  1.) 

Manna  denies  that  the  council 
could  constitutionally  exerdse  any 
iudicial  authority,  at  least  in  suits 
between  private  parties,  and  quotes 
a  passage  from  Pulg^ar,  showing 
that  its  usurpations  in  this  way 
were  restrained  by  Ferdinand  and 


Isabella.  (TeorCa,  part  2,  cap.  29.) 
Powers  of  this  nature,  however,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  appear  to 
have  been  conceded  to  it  by  more 
than  one  statute  under  this  reign. 
See  Becop.  de  las  Leyes  (lib.  2,  tit. 
4,  leyes  20,  22,  and  tit  5,  ley  12), 
and  the  unqualified  testimony  of 
Biol,  Informe,  apud  Semanario  eru- 
dito, ubi  supra. 

"  Ordeuancas  Beales,  lib.  2,  tit. 
4.— Marina,  Teorla  de  las  Cortes, 
part.  2,  cap.  25. 

By  one  of  the  statutes  (ley  4\ 
the  commission  of  the  judges,  whioi 
before  extended  to  life,  or  a  long 
period,  was  abridged  to  one  year. 
This  important  innovation  was 
made  at  the  earnest  and  repeated 
remonstrance  of  cortes,  who  traced 
the  remissness  and  corruption,  too 
frequent  of  late  in  the  court,  to 
the  circumstance  that  its  decisions 
were  not  liable  to  be  reviewed 
during  life.  (Teoria,  ubi  supra.) 
The  legislature  probably  mistook 
the  true  cause  of  the  eviL  Fev 
will  doubt,  at  any  rate»  that  the 
remedy  proposed  must  have  been 
fraught  with  far  greater. 
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report,  the  condition  of  the  prisons,  the  number  of  the 
prisoners,  and  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  they 
were  confined.  They  were  required  to  bring  them  to  a 
speedy  trial,  and  afford  every  facility  for  their  defence. 
An  attorney  was  provided  at  the  public  expense,  under 
the  title  of  "  advocate  for  the  poor,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  suits  of  such  as  were  unable  to  maintain  them 
at  their  own  cost.  Severe  penalties  were  enacted  against 
venality  in  the  judges,  a  gross  evil  under  the  preceding 
i^igns,  as  well  as  against  such  counsel  as  took  exorbitant 
fees,  or  even  maintained  actions  that  were  manifestly 
unjust.  Finally,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect 
and  make  report  of  the  proceedings  of  municipal  and  other 
inferior  courts  throughout  the  kingdom.^* 

The  sovereigns  testified  their  respect  for  the  law  by 
reviving  the  ancient  but  obsolete  practice  of  presiding 
personally  in  the  tribunals,  at  least  once  a  week.  "  I  well 
remember,"  says  one  of  their  court,  "  to  have  seen  the 
queen,  together  with  the  Catholic  king,  her  husband, 
sitting  in  judgment  in  the  alcazar  of  Madrid,  every  Friday, 
dispensing  justice  to  all  such,  great  and  small,  as  came  to 
demand  it.  This  was  indeed  the  golden  age  of  justice," 
contirues  the  enthusiastic  writer,  "  and  since  our  sainted 
mistress  has  been  taken  from  us,  it  has  been  more  difficult, 
and  far  more  costly,  to  transact  business  with  a  stripling 
of  a  secretary,  than  it  was  with  the  queen  and  all  her 
ministers."  ^^ 

By  the  modifications  then  introduced,  the  basis  was 
laid  of  the  judiciary  system,  such  as  it  has  been  per- 
petuated to  the  present  age.  The  law  acquired  an 
authority  which,   in  the  language   of  a  Spanish  writer, 

M  Ordenan9a8  Beales,  lib.  2,  tit.  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  the  king  was 

1,  3,  4,  15,  16,  17, 19;  lib.  3,  tit.  2.  required  to  take  his  seat  in  the 

— Becop.  de  las  Leyes,  lib.  2,  tit.  4,  council  every  Friday.    (Ordenan9as 

5.  16.  —  Pulgar,  fteyes  Cat61ico8  Eeales,  lib.  2,  tit  3,  ley  32.)     It 

part.  2,  cap.  &.  was  not  so  new  for  the  Castilians  to 

^  Oviedo,    Quinouagenas,    MS.  have  good  laws,  as  for  their  mon- 

Bjr  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  oortes  archs  to  observe  them. 
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"  caused  a  decree,  signed  by  two  or  three  judges,  to  be 
more  respected  since  that  time  than  an  army  before."  ^* 
But  perhaps  the  results  of  this  improved  administration 
cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness. "  Whereas,"  says  Pulgar,  '*  the  kingdom  was 
previously  filled  with  banditti  anil  malefactors  of  every 
description,  who  committed  the  most  diabolical  excesses, 
in  open  contempt  of  law,  there  was  now  such  terror  im- 
pressed on  the  hearts  of  all,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift  his 
arm  against  another,  or  even  to  assail  him  with  con- 
tumelious or  discourteous  language.  The  knight  and  the 
squire,  who  had  before  oppressed  the  labourer,  were  in- 
timidated by  the  fear  of  that  justice  which  was  sure  to  be 
executed  on  them  ;  the  roads  were  swept  of  the  banditti ; 
the  fortresses,  the  strongholds  of  violence,  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  whole  nation,  restored  to  tranquillity  and 
order,  sought  no  other  redress  than  that  afforded  by  the 
operation  of  the  law/'  ^^ 

II.  Codification  of  the  laws.  Whatever  reforms  might 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Castilian  judicatures,  they 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  without  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence  by  which 
their  decisions  were  to  be  regulated.  This  was  made  up 
of  the  Visigothic  code,  as  the  basis,  the  fueros  of  the 
Castilian  princes,  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  "  Siete  Partidas,"  the  famous  compilation  of  Alfonso 
the  Tenth,  digested  chiefly  from  maxims  of  the  civil  law.^* 

^^  Sempere,  Hist,  des  Cortes,  p.  on  Alfonso's  celebrated  code,  in  his 

263.  Ensayo  histdrico-crCtico    aobre    la 

^f  Pulgar,    Eeyes   Catdlicos,    p.  antigua    Legislacion    de    Castilla 

'  167,_See  the  strong  language,  also,  (Madrid,    1808),    pp.    269    et  seq. 

of  Peter  Martyr,  another  contem-  The  English  reader  will  find  a  more 

porary  witness    of   the    beneficial  succinct  analyas  in  Dr.  Dunham's 

changes  in  the  government.     Opus  History   <rf    Spain    and    Portugal 

Epistolarum  (Amstelodami,  1670),  (London,  1832),  in  Lardnor's  Cy- 


ep.  31.  clopcedia,  voL    iv.    pp.    121 — 150. 

1^  Prieto  Y  Sotelo,  Historia  del  The  latter  has  given  a  more  exact 

Derecho  real  de  Espaila  (Madrid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extended 

1738),  lib.  3,  cap.  16— 21.— Marina  view  of  the  early  Castilian  legisla- 

has  made  an  elaborate  commentary  tion,  probably,  than  is  to  be  foimd, 
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The  deficiencies  of  these  ancient  codes  had  been  gradually 
supplied  by  such  an  accumulation  of  statutes  and  ordin- 
ances as  rendered  the  legislation  of  Castile  in  the  highest 
degree  complex,  and  often  contradictory.  The  embarrass- 
ment resulting  from  this  occasioned,  as  may  be  imagined, 
much  tardiness,  as  well  as  uncertainty,  in  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  who,  despairing  of  reconciling  the  dis- 
crepancies in  their  own  law,  governed  themselves  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Roman,  so  much  less  accommodated, 
as  it  was,  than  their  own,  to  the  genius  of  the  national 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  freedom.^^ 

The  nation  had  long  felt  the  pressure  of  these  evils,  and 
made  attempts  to  redress  them  in  repeated  cortes.  But 
every  effort  proved  unavailing  during  the  stormy  or  im- 
becile reigns  of  the  princes  of  Trastamara.  At  length,  the 
subject  having  been  resumed  in  the  cortes  of  Toledo,  in 
14S0,  Dr.  Alfonso  Diaz  de  Montalvo,  whose  professional 
science  had  been  matured  under  the  reigns  of  three  suc- 
cessive sovereigns,  was  charged  with  the  commission  of 
revising  the  laws  of  Castile,  and  of  compiling  a  code 
which  should  be  of  general  application  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

This  laborious  undertaking  was  accomplished  in  little 
more  than ' four  years;  and  his  work,  which  subsequently 
bore  the  title  of  Ordenangas  Beale^^  was  published,  or,  as 
the  privilege  expresses  it,  "  written  with  types,"  excrito  de 
letra  de  molde,  at  Huete,  in  the  beginning  of  1485.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  works,  therefore,  which  received  the 
honours  of  the  press  in  Spain ;   and  surely  none  could 

in  tbe  same  compass,  in  any  of  the  "  En  tierra  de  Moros  nn  solo  alcalde 

Peninsular  writers.  Libra  lo  ccTil  e  lo  creminal, 

>*  Marina  (in  bis  Ensayo  bist<5-  E  todo  el  dia  se  esta  de  valde 

rico-cHtico,  p.  388)  quotes  a  popu-  For  la  justicia  andar  muy  igual : 

lar  satire  of  tbe  fifteentb  century.  Alii  non  es  Azo,  nin  es  Decretal, 

directed,  witb  considerable  bumour,  Nin  es  Boberto,  nin  la  Clementina, 

against  tbese  abuses,  wbicb  lead  tbe  Salvo  discrecion  e  buena  doctrina, 

writer  in  the  last  stanza  to  envy  La  qual  muestra  a  todos  yeTir 
even  tbe  summary  style  of  IdA-  communal." — p.  389. 

hometan  justice : 
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have  been  found,  at  that  period,  more  de.^erving  of  them. 
It  went  through  repeated  editions  in  the  course  of  that  and 
the  commencement  of  the  following  century.**  It  was 
admitted  as  paramount  authority  throughout  Castile ;  and, 
although  the  many  innovations  which  were  introduced  in 
that  age  of  reform  required  the  addition  of  two  subsidiary 
codes  in  the  latter  years  of  Isabella,  the  "  Ordenanqas  "  of 
Montalvo  continued  to  be  the  guide  of  the  tribunals  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
suggested  the  idea,  as  indeed  it  was  the  basis,  of  the  com- 
prehensive compilation,  "  Nueva  Recopilacion,"  which  has 
since  formed  the  law  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.*^ 

III.  Depression  of  the  nobles.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  we  have  seen  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
constitutionally  enjoyed  by  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  height  to  which  they  had  swollen  under  the 
profuse  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fourth. 
This  was  such,  at  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
as  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  to  give 
serious  cause  of  apprehension  both  to  the  monarch  and  the 
people.  The  nobles  had  introduced  themselves  into  every 
great  post  of  profit  or  authority.  They  had  ravished  from 
the  crown  the  estates  on  which  it  depended  for  its  main- 
tenance as  well  as  dignity.  They  coined  money  in  their 
own  mints,  like  sovereign  princes ;  and  they  covered  the 

so  Mendez   enumerates   no   less  his   private    study,    without   any 

than  five  editions  of  this  code,  by  commiBsion  for  it,  and  that  it  gra- 

1500;   a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  dually  usurped  an  authority  which 

authority,   and    generic   reception  it  had  not  in  its  origin.    (Discurso 

throughout  Castue.     Typographia  preliminar  al  Ord.  de  Alcal&.)   The 

Espanola,  pp.  203,  261,  270.  ii^'ustioe  of  the  last  remark,  indeed, 

^  Ordenan9as  Beales,  Prdlogo. —  is  apparent  from  the  positive  dedar- 

Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  ation  of  Bemaldez:   "Los  Beyes 

Uust.  9. — ^Marina,  Ensayo  histdrico-  mandaron  tener  en  todas  las  ciuda- 

crftico,  pp.   390  et  seq.— Mendez,  des,  villas  6  lugares  el  libro  de 

Typographia  Espafiola,   p.    261. —  MontaXyo,  S  por  el  determinar  todas 

The  authors  of  the  three  last-men-  las  cosas  de  juatida  para  coriar  lo» 

tioned  works  abundantly  disprove  pliitos"      Beyes    Gatdlicos,    MS., 

Asso  y  Manuel's  insinuation,  that  cap.  42. 
Montalvo*8  code  was  the  fruit  of 
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country  with  their  fortified  castles,  whence  they  defied  the 
law,  and  desolated  the  unhappy  land  with  interminable 
feuds.  It  was  obviously  necessary  for  the  new  sovereigns 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  against  this  powerful 
and  jealous  body,  and,  above  all,  to  attempt  no  measure  of 
importance  in  which  they  would  not  be  supported  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  nation. 

The  first  measure  which  may  be  said  to  have  clearly 
developed  their  policy  was  the  organization  of  the  her- 
mandad,  which,  although  ostensibly  directed  against  of- 
fenders of  a  more  humble  description,  was  made  to  bear 
indirectly  upon  the  nobility,  whom  it  kept  in  awe  by  the 
number  and  discipline  of  its  forces,  and  the  promptness 
with  which  it  could  assemble  them  on  the  most  remote 
points  of  the  kingdom;  while  its  rights  of  jurisdiction 
tended  materially  to  abridge  those  of  the  seignorial  tri- 
bunals. It  was  accordingly  resisted  with  the  greatest  perti- 
nacity by  the  aristocracy ;  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
resolution  of  the  queen,  supported  by  the  constancy  of  the 
commons,  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  all  opposition,  until 
the  great  objects  of  the  institution  were  accomplished. 

Another  measure,  which  insensibly  operated  to  the 
depression  of  the  nobility,  was  making  official  preferment 
depend  less  exclusively  on  rank,  and  much  more  on  per- 
sonal merit,  than  before.  "  Since  the  hope  of  guerdon," 
says  one  of  the  statutes  enacted  at  Toledo,  "  is  the  spur  to 
just  and  honourable  actions,  when  men  perceive  that  offices 
of  trust  are  not  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but  to  be  con- 
ferred on  merit,  they  will  strive  to  excel  in  virtue,  that 
they  may  attain  its  reward.*'^  The  sovereigns,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  grandees,  frequently  advanced 
persons  of  humble  origin,  and  especially  those  learned  in 
the  law,  to  the  most  responsible  stations,  consulting  them, 
and  paying  great  deference  to  their  opinions,  on  all  matters 
of  importance.      The  nobles,  finding   that  rank  was  no 

»  Ordeiian9a8  Beales,  lib.  7,  tit.  2,  ley  13. 
TOL.  1.  « 
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longer  the  sole,  or  indeed  the  necessary,  avenue  to  pro- 
motion,  sought  to  secure  it  by  attention  to  more  liberal 
studies,  in  which  they  were  greatly  encouraged  by  Isa- 
bella, who  admitted  their  children  into  her  palace,  where 
they  were  reared  under  her  own  eye." 

But  the  boldest  assaults  on  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
were  made  in  the  famous  cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  which 
Carbajal  enthusiastically  styles  "  cosa  divina  para  reforma- 
cion  y  remedio  de  las  desordenes-pasadas/'**  The  first 
object  of  its  attention  was  the  condition  of  the  exchequer, 
which  Henry  the  Fourth  had  so  exhausted  by  his  reckless 
prodigality  that  the  clear  annual  revenue  amounted  to  no 
more  than  thirty  thousand  ducats,  a  sum  much  inferior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  many  private  individuals;  so  that,  stripped 
of  his  patrimony,  it  at  last  came  to  be  said,  he  was  "  king 
only  of  the  highways/'  Such  had  been  the  royal  neces- 
sities that  blank  certificates  of  annuities  assigned  on  the 
public  rents  were  hawked  about  the  market,  and  sold  at 
such  a  depreciated  rate  that  the  price  of  an  annuity  did 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  one  vear's  income.  The  com- 
mons  saw  with  alarm  the  weight  of  the  burdens  which 
must  devolve  on  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  crown 
thus  impoverished  in  its  resources ;  and  they  resolved  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  advising  at  once  a  resumption  of  the 
grants  unconstitutionally  made  during  the  latter  half  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present.**  This  measure,  however  violent  and  repugnant 
to  good  faith  it  may  appear  at  the  present  time,  seems 
then  to  have  admitted  of  justification,  as  far  as  the  nation 

"  Oviedo,    Qmncuagenas,   MS.,  No.   10,   of  Clemencin's  yaluable 

bat.  1,  quino.  1,  dial.  44. — Sempere  compilation.     The   commons   had 

notices  this  feature  of  the  royal  pressed  the  measure,  as  one  of  the 

policy.    Hist  des  Oortds,  chap.  24.  last  necessity  to  the  cro^-n,  as  early 

**  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  afio  80.  as  the  cortes  of  Madrigal,  in  1476. 

^  See  the  emphatic  language,  on  The  reader  -will    find   the    whole 

this  and  other  grievances,  of  the  petition  extracted  by  Maiina»  To- 

CastiHan  commons,   in  their  me-  oria,  tom.  ii.  cap.  6* 
morial  to  the  sovereigns,  Apendioe, 
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was  concerned;  since  such- alienation  of  the  public  revenue 
was  in  itself  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath  of 
the  sovereign;  and  those  who  accepted  his  obligations  held 
them  subject  to  the  liability  of  their  revocation,  which  had 
frequently  occurred  under  the  preceding  reigns. 

As  the  intended  measure  involved  the  interests  of  most 
of  the  considerable  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  who  had 
thriven  on  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  require  the  attendance  of  the  nobility  and  great 
ecclesiastics  in  cortes  by  a  special  summons,  which  it 
seems  had  been  previously  omitted.  Thus  convened,  the 
legislature  appears,  with  great  unanimity,  and  much  to  the 
credit  of  those  most  deeply  aCFected  by  it,  to  have  acquiesced 
in  the  proposed  resumption  of  the  grants,  as  a  measure  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  retrenchment  might  be  most  equitably 
made,  with  reference  to  creditors,  whose  claims  rested  on  a 
great  variety  of  grounds.  The  plan  suggested  by  Cardinal 
Mendoza  seems  to  have  been  partially  adopted.  It  was  de- 
cided that  all  whose  pensions  had  been  conferred  without 
any  corresponding  services  on  their  part  should  forfeit 
them  entirely;  that  those  who  had  purchased  annuities 
should  return  their  certificates  on  a  reimbursement  of  the 
price  paid  for  them ;  and  that  the  remaining  creditors,  who 
composed  the  largest  class,  should  retain  such  a  proportion 
only  of  their  pensions  as  might  be  judged  commensurate 
with  their  services  to  the  state.^ 

By  this  important  reduction,  the  final  adjustment  and 
execution  of  which  were  intrusted  to  Fernando  de  Tala- 
vera,  the  queen's  confessor,  a  man  of  austere  probity,  the 
gross  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  maravedis,  a  sum  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  on  Isabella's  acces- 

*  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Cr6n.  del  6,  tit  4,  ley  26  :— incorporated  also 

Qn,n  Oardenal,  cap.  61. — Mem.  de  into  the  Eecopilacion  of  Philip  II,, 

la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn,  yi,  Ilust.  5.  lib.  5,  tit.  10,  cap.  17.     See  also 

— Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  pari  2,  leyes  3  and  16. 
cap.  9d.---Oiaenan9as  Beales,  lib. 
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sion,  was  annually  saved  to  the  crown.  The  retrenchment 
was  conducted  with  such  strict  impartiality  that  the  most 
confidential  servants  of  the  queen,  and  the  relatives  of  her 
husband,  were  among  those  who  suffered  the  most 
severely.*'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  diminution 
whatever  was  made  of  the  stipends  settled  on  literary  and 
charitable  establishments.  It  may  be  also  added  that 
Isabella  appropriated  the  first-fruits  of  this  measure,  by 
distributing  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  maravedis 
among  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  loyalists  who  had 
fallen  in  the  War  of  the  Succession."  This  resumption  of 
grants  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  those  economical 
reforms  which,  without  oppression  to  the  subject,  aug- 
mented the  public  revenue  more  than  twelvefold  during 
this  auspicious  reign  * 

Several  other  acts  were  passed  by  the  same  cortes, 
which  had  a  more  exclusive  bearing  on  the  nobility^  They 
were  prohibited  from  quartering  the  royal  arms  on  their 
escutcheons,  from  being  attended  by  a  mace-bearer  and  a 
body-guard,  from  imitating  the  regal  style  of  address  in 
their  written  correspondence,  and  other  insignia  of  royalty 
which  they  had  arrogantly  assumed.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  erect  new  fortresses,  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  activity  of  the  queen  in  procuring  the  demolition  or 
restitution  of  the  old.  They  were  expressly  restrained 
from  duels,  an  inveterate  source  of  mischief,  for  engaging 

'^  Admiral  Enriqnez,  for  instance,  Glemencin,  in  Mem.  de  la  Acad., 

resigned  240,000  maittTedis  of  his  torn,  yi  loc.  cit. 

annual  income ; — ^the  duke  of  Alva,  **  "  No  monarch,"  said  the  high- 

575,000 ; — the  duke  of  Medina  Si-  minded  queen,  '*  should  consent  to 

donia,  180,000. — ^The  loyal  family  alienate  his  demesnes ;    since  the 

of  the  Mendozas  were  also  great  loss  of  revenue  necessarily  depriyea 

losers,  hut  none  forfeited  so  much  him  of  the  host  means  of  rewarding 

as    the    overgrown    favotirite    of  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  and 

Henry  IV.,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  of  making  himself  feared  hv  his 

duke  of  Alhuquerque,    who    had  enemies."   Polgar,  Beyes  Cat^cos, 

tiniformly    supported    the     royal  part.  1,  cap.  4. 

cause,    and    whose    retrenchment  *•  Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat^cos,   uhi 

amounted  to  1,400,000  maravedis  supra. — Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 

of  yearly  rent.    See  the  scale  of  torn.  vL  loo.  dt. 
reduction  given  at  length  hy  Sefior 
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in  which  the  parties,  both  principals  and  seconds,  were 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  Isabella  evinced  her 
determination  to  enforce  this  law  on  the  highest  offenders, 
by  imprisoning,  soon  after  its  enactment,  the  counts  of 
Luna  and  Valencia  for  exchanging  a  cartel  of  defiance, 
until  the  point  at  issue  should  be  settled  by  the  regular 
course  of  justice,*^ 

It  is  true  the  haughty  nobility  of  Castile  winced  more 
than  once  at  finding  themselves  so  tightly  curbed  by 
their  new  masters.  On  one  occasion,  a  number  of  the 
principal  grandees,  with  the  duke  of  Infantado  at  their 
head,  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king  and 
queen,  requiring  them  to  abolish  the  hermandad,  as  an 
institution  burdensome  to  the  nation,  deprecating  the 
slight  degree  of  confidence  which  their  highnesses  reposed 
in  their  order,  and  requesting  that  four  of  their  number 
might  be  selected  to  form  a  council  for  the  general  direc- 
tion of  affairs  of  state,  by  whose  advice  the  king  and  queen 
should  be  governed  in  all  matters  of  importance,  as  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  this  unseasonable 
remonstrance  with  great  indignation,  and  returned  an 
answer  couched  in  the  haughtiest  terms.  *'  The  her- 
mandad," they  said,  ''is  an  institution  most  salutary 
to  the  nation,  and  is  approved  by  it  as  such.  .  It  is  our 
province  to  determine  who  are  best  entitled  to  prefer- 
ment, and  to  make  merit  the  standard  of  it.  You  may 
follow  the  court,  or  retire  to  your  estates,  as  you  think 
best;   but,  so  long  as  Heaven  permits  us  to  retain  the 


**  Ordenan^as  Beales,  lib.  2,  tit.  and  Ponoe  de  Leon  agreed  to  fight 

1,  ley  2;   lib.  4,  tit  9,  ley  11. —  on  horseback,   with  sharp  spears 

Pulgar,   Beyes  Cat61ico8,   part.   2,  (puntas  de  diamanies),  in  doublet 

cap.  96,  101. — ^Beoop.  de  las  Ijoyes,  and  hose,  without  defensiye  armour 

lib.  8,  tit.  8,  ley  10  et  al. — ^Theee  of  any  kind.    The  place  appointed 

affairs  were  conducted  in  the  true  for  the  combat  was  a  narrow  bridge 

spirit  of  knight-errantry.    Oviedo  across  the  Xarama,  three  leagues 

mentions  one,  in  which  twoyoung  from  Madrid.   Quincuagenas^  MS., 

men  of  the  noble  houses  of  velasco  bat.  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  23. 
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rank  with  which  we  have  been  intrusted,  we  shall  take 
care  not  to  imitate  the  example  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
in  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  our  nobility."  The 
discontented  lords,  who  had  carried  so  high  a  hand 
under  the  preceding  imbecile  reign,  feeUng  the  weight 
of  an  authority  which  rested  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  were  so  disconcerted  by  the  rebuke,  that  they 
made  no  attempt  to  rally,  but  condescended  to  make 
their  peace  separately  as  they  could,  by  the  most  ample 
acknowledgments.*^ 

An  example  of  the  impartiality  as  well  as  spirit  with 
which  Isabella  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  crown  is  worth 
recording.  During  her  husband's  absence  in  Aragon  in 
the  spring  of  1481,  a  quarrel  occurred,  in  the^intechamber 
of  the  palace  at  Valladolid,  between  two  young  noblemen, 
Ramiro  Nunez  de  Guzman,  lord  of  Toral,  and  Frederick 
Henriquez,  son  of  the  admiral  of  Castile,  King  Ferdinand's 
uncle.  The  queen,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  it,  granted 
a  safe-conduct  to  the  lord  of  Toral,  as  the  weaker  party, 
until  the  affair  should  be  adjusted  between  them.  Don 
Frederick,  however,  disregarding  this  protection,  caused 
his  enemy  to  be  waylaid  by  three  of  his  followers,  armed 
with  bludgeons,  and  sorely  beaten  one  evening  in  the 
streets  of  Valladolid. 

Isabella  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  outrage  on  one 
whom  she  had  taken  under  the  royal  protection,  than, 
burning  with  indignation,  she  immediately  mounted  her 
horse,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  and 
proceeded  alone  towards  the  castle  of  Simancas,  then  in 
possession  of  the  admiral,  the  father  of  the  offender,  where 
she  supposed  him  to  have  taken  refuge,  travelling  all  the 
while  with  such  rapidity  that  she  was  not  overtaken  by 
the  officers  of  her  guard  until  she  had  reached  the  fortress. 
She  instantly  summoned  the  admiral  to  deliver  up  his  son 

*  Ferreras,  Hist  d'EspagnOi  torn.  viL  pp.  4S7,  4SS. 
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to  justice ;  and,  on  his  replying  that  "  Don  Frederick  was 
not  there,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  where  he  was,"  she 
commanded  him  to  surrender  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and, 
after  a  fruitless  search,  again  returned  to  Valladolid. 
The  next  day  Isabella  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  ill- 
ness occasioned  as  much  by  chagrin  as  by  the  excessive 
fatigue  which  she  had  undergone.  "  My  body  is  lame," 
said  she,  "  with  the  blows  given  by  Don  Frederick  in  con- 
tempt of  my  safe-conduct." 

The  admiral,  perceiving  how  deeply  he  and  his  family 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  took  counsel 
with  his  friends,  who  were  led  by  their  knowledge  of 
Isabella's  character  to  believe  that  he  would  have  more  to 
hope  from  the  surrender  of  his  son  than  from  further 
attempts  at  concealment.  The  young  man  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  the  palace  by  his  uncle,  the  constable  de 
Haro,  who  deprecated  the  queen's  resentment  by  represent- 
ing the  age  of  his  nephew,  scarcely  amounting  to  twenty 
years.  Isabella,  however,  thought  proper  to  punish  the 
youthful  deUnquent,  by  ordering  him  to  be  publicly  con- 
ducted as  a  prisoner,  by  one  of  the  alcaldes  of  her  court., 
through  the  great  square  of  Valladolid  to  the  fortress  of 
Arevalo,  where  he  was  detained  in  strict  confinement,  all 
privilege  of  access  being  denied  to  him;  and  when  at 
length,  moved  by  the  consideration  of  his  consanguinity 
with  the  king,  she  consented  to  his  release,  she  banished 
him  to  Sicily,  until  he  should  receive  the  royal  permission 
to  return  to  his  own  country  .^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  strict  impartiality  as  well  as  vigour 
of  the  administration,  it  could  never  have  maintained 
itself  by  its  own  resources  alone,  in  its  offensive  operations 
against  the  high-spirited  aristocracy  of  Castile.  Its  most 
direct  approaches,  however,  were  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  cover  of  the  cortes.     The  sovereigns  showed  great 

"  Oarb^'a],  Anales,  MS.,  afio  80.— Pulgar,  Bejes  Oat61ioo8,  part  2,  oap^ 
100. 
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deference,  especially  in  this  early  period  of  their  reign,  to 
the  popuJax  branch  of  this  body ;  and,  far  fix)m  pursuing 
the  odious  policy  of  preceding  princes  in  diminishing  the 
amount  of  represented  cities,  they  never  failed  to  direct 
their  writs  to  all  those  which,  at  their  accession,  retained 
the  right  of  representation,  and  subsequently  enlarged  the 
number  by  the  conquest  of  Granada;  while  they  exercised 
the  anomalous  privilege,  noticed  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  History,  of  omitting  altogether,  or  issuing  only  a 
partial  summons  to,  the  nobility.^'  By  making  merit  the 
standard  of  preferment,  they  opened  the  path  of  honour 
to  every  class  of  the  community.  They  uniformly  mani- 
fested the  greatest  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mons in  reference  to  taxation;  and,  as  their  patriotic 
policy  was  obviously  directed  to  secure  the  personal  rights 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  people,  it  insured  the  co- 
operation of  an  ally  whose  weight,  combined  with  that  of 
the  crown,  enabled  them  eventually  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  undue  preponder- 
ance of  the  aristocracy. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  the  policy  pursued  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  reference  to  the  Military  Orders 
of  Castile,  since,  although  not  fully  developed  until  a  much 
later  period,  it  was  first  conceived,  and  indeed  partly 
executed,  in  that  now  under  discussion. 

The  uninterrupted  warfare,  which  the  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  maintain  for  the  recovery  of  their  native  land 
from  the  infidel,  nourished  in  their  bosoms  a  flame  of 
enthusiasm  similar  to  that  kindled  by  the  crusades  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine,  partaking  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
of  a  religious  and  a  military  character.  This  similarity  of 
sentiment  gave  birth  also  to  similar  institutions  of  chivalry. 

**  For   example,    at   the   great  mitil  the  measure  for  fhe  resump- 

cortee  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  it  does  tion  of  the  grants,  which  so  nearly 

not  appear  that  any  of  the  nobility  afPected  that  body,  was   brought 

were  summoned,  except  those  in  betbre  the  legiaiatuxe. 
immediate  attendance  on  the  court, 
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Wliether  the  military  orders  of  Castile  were  suggested  by 
those  of  Palestine,  or  whether  they  go  back  to  a  remoter 
period,  as  is  contended  by  their  chi'oniclers,  or  whether,  in 
fine,  as  Conde  intimates,  they  were  imitated  from  corre- 
sponding associations  known  to  have  existed  among  the 
Spanish  Arabs,'^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  forms 
under  which  they  were  permanently  organized  were  de- 
rived, in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  the 
monastic  orders  established  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Hospitallers,  and  especially  the  Templars, 
obtained  more  extensive  acquisitions  in  Spain  than  in  any, 
perhaps  every,  other  country  in  Christendom ;  and  it  was 
partly  from  the  ruins  of  their  empire  that  were  constructed 
the  magnificent  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  orders.'^ 

The  most  eminent  of  these  was  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  or 
St.  James,  of  Compostella.  The  miraculous  revelation  of 
the  body  of  the  apostle,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries 
from  the  date  of  his  interment,  and  his  frequent  apparition 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  armies  in  their  desperate 
struggles  with  the  infidel,  had  given  so  wide  a  celebrity  to 
the  obscure  town  of  Compostella  in  Galicia,  which  con- 


**  Oonde  gives  the  foUowing  ac- 
count of  these  chivalric  associations 
among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  European  his- 
torians. <*The  Moslem  frimtero$ 
professed  great  austerity  in  their 
liyes,  which  they  consecrated  to 
perpetual  war,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  vow  to  defend 
the  frontier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Christians.  They  were  choice 
cavaliers,  possessed  of  consummate 
patience,  and  enduring  fatigue,  and 
always  pre])ared  to  die  rather  than 
desert  their  posts.  It  appears 
highly  }>robable  that  the  Moorish 
fraternities  suggested  the  idea  of 
those  military  orders,  so  renowned 
frr  their  valour  in  Spain  and  in 
Palestine,  which  rendered  such 
essential  services  to  Christendom; 


for  both  the  institutions  were  estab- 
lished on  similar  principles."  Conde, 
Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  Espafia  (Madrid,  1820), 
tom.  i.  p.  619,  note. 

*  See  the  details,  given  by 
Mariana,  of  the  overgrown  pos- 
sessions of  the  Templars  in  Cas- 
tile at  the  period  of  their  ex- 
tinction, in  tne  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  (Hist  de  Es- 
pafia,  lib.  15,  cap.  10.)  The  knights 
of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospitallers 
seem  to  have  acquired  still  greater 
power  in  Aragon,  where  one  of  the 
monarchs  was  so  infatuated  as  to 
bequeath  them  his  whole  dominions, 
— a  beaueet  which,  it  may  well  be 
believeo,  was  set  aside  by  nis  high- 
spirited  subjects,  Zurita,  Anale8» 
lib.  1,  cap.  62. 
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tained  the  sainted  relics,^  that  it  became  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Christendom  during  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  the  escalop  shell,  the  device  of  St.  James,  was 
adopted  as  the  universal  badge  of  the  palmer.  Inns  for 
the  refreshment  and  security  of  the  pious  itinerants  were 
scattered  along  the  whole  line  of  the  route  from  France ; 
but,  as  they  were  exposed  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  a  number  of  knights  and 
gentlemen  associated  themselves,  for  their  protection,  with 
the  monks  of  St.  Iiojo,  or  Eloy,  adopting  the  rule  of  St« 
Augustine,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chivalric 
order  of  St.  James,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  cavaUers  of  the  fraternity,  which  received  its  papal 
bull  of  approbation  five  years  later,  in  1175,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  white  mantle  embroidered  with  a  red  cross, 
in  fashion  of  a  sword,  with  the  escalop  shell  below  the 
guard,  in  imitation  of  the  device  which  glittered  on  the 
banner  of  their  tutelar  saint  when  he  condescended  to  take 
part  in  their  engagements  with  the  Moors.  The  red  colour 
denoted,  according  to  an  ancient  commentator,  "  that  it 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  infidel."  The  rules  of 
the  new  order  imposed  on  its  members  the  usual  obliga- 
tions of  obedience,  community  of  property,  and  of  conjugal 
chastity,  instead  of  celibacy.   They  were,  moreover,  required 

*  The  apparition  of  certain  pre-  brethren,  doubts  the  genuineness 
tematural  lights  in  a  forest  dis-  of  the  body,  as  weU  as  the  yisit  of 
covered  to  a  Galician  peasant,  in  the  apostle,  but,  like  a  good  Jesuit, 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  concludes,  "  It  is  not  expedient  to 
the  spot  in  which  was  depnosited  a  disturb  with  such  disputes  the  de- 
marble  sepulchre   containing   the  votionofthepeople,  so  firmly  settled 


ashes  of  St.  James.    The  miracle  is  as  it  is."    (Lib.  7,  cap.  10.)     The 

reported    with    sufficient    circum-  tutelar  saint  of  Spain  continued  to 

stantiality    by    Florez     (Historia  support  his  people  by  taking  part 

Compostellana,  lib.  1,  cap.  2,  apud  with  them  in  oattle  against   the 

Esps^Qa  sagrada,  tom.  zx.|)  and  Am-  infidel  down  to  a  ver^  late  period, 

brosio  de  Morales  (Cordnica  general  Caro  de  Torres  mentions  two  en- 

deEspafia  (Obras,  Madrid,  1791—3),  eagements  in  which  he  cheered  on 

lib.  9,  cap.  7),  who  establishes,  to  Siesouadrons  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro, 

his  own  satisfaction,  the  advent  of  |*  witn  his  sword  flashing  lightning 

St.  James  into  Spain.     Mariana,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians."    Ot« 

with   more    soeptioism    than    his  denes  militares  foL  5. 
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to  relieve  the  poor,  defend  the  traveller,  and  maintain  per- 
petual war  upon  the  Mussulman.'*^ 

The  institution  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  viras  some- 
what more  romantic  in  its  origin.  That  town,  from  its 
situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Moorish  territory  of 
Andalusia,  where  it  commanded  the  passes  into  Castile, 
became  of  vital  importance  to  the  latter  kingdom.  Its 
defence  had  accordingly  been  intrusted  to  the  valiant  order 
of  the  Templars,  who,  unable  to  keep  their  ground  against 
the  pertinacious  assaults  of  the  Moslems,  abandoned  it,  at 
the  expiration  of  eight  years,  as  untenable.  This  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Castilian 
monarch,  Sancho  the  Beloved,  as  the  last  resort,  offered  it 
to  whatever  good  knights  would  undertake  its  defence. 

The  emprise  was  eagerly  sought  by  a  monk  of  a  distant 
convent  in  Navarre,  who  had  once  been  a  soldier,  and 
whose  military  ardour  seems  to  have  been  exalted,  instead 
of  being  extinguished,  in  the  solitude  of  the  cloister.  The 
monk,  supported  by  his  conventual  brethren,  and  a  throng 
of  cavaliers  and  more  humble  followers,  who  sought 
redemption  under  the  banner  of  the  church,  was  enabled 
to  make  good  his  word.  Prom  the  confederation  of  these 
knights  and  ecclesiastics  sprung  the  military  fraternity  of 
Calatrava,  which  received  the  confirmation  of  the  pontiff, 
Alexander  the  Third,  in  1164.  The  rules  which  it  adopted 
were  those  of  St.  Benedict,  and  its  discipline  was  in  the 
highest  degree  austere. 

The  cavaliers  were  sworn  to  perpetual  celibacy,  from 
which  they  were  not  released  till  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  Their  diet  was  of  the  plainest  kind.  They  were 
allowed  meat  only  thrice  a  week,  and  then  only  one  dish. 
They  were  to  maintain  unbroken  silence  at  the  table,  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  dormitory ;  and  they  were  enjoined 

"  Bades  y  Andrada,  Las   tree      Garibay,  Compendio,  torn.  IL  pxk 
Ordenes.  fol.  3— 15.— Oaro  de  Tor-      116—118. 
res,  Ordenes  militares,  fol.  2 — 8.— 
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both  to  sleep  and  to  worship  with  the  sword  girt  on  their 
side,  in  token  of  readiness  for  action.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  institution,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  military 
brethren  were  allowed  to  make  part  of  the  martial  array 
against  the  infidel,  until  this  was  prohibited,  as  indecorous, 
by  the  Holy  See.  From  this  order  branched  off  that  of 
Montesa,  in  Valencia,  which  was  instituted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  parent  stock.^® 

The  third  great  order  of  religious  chivalry  in  Castile 
was  that  of  Alcantara,  which  also  received  its  confirmation 
from  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  in  1177.  It  was  long 
held  m  nominal  subordination  to  the  knights  of  Calatrava, 
from  which  it  was  relieved  by  Julius  the  Second,  and 
eventually  rose  to  an  importance  little  inferior  to  that  of 
its  rival.** 

The  internal  economy  of  these  three  fraternities  was 
regulated  by  the  same  general  principles.  The  direction 
of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  council,  consisting  of  the  grand 
master  and  a  number  of  the  commanders  (comendadores), 
among  whom  the  extensive  territories  of  the  order  were 
distributed.  This  council,  conjointly  with  the  grand 
master,  or  the  latter  exclusively,  as  in  the  fraternity  of 
Calatrava,  supplied  the  vacancies.  The  master  himself 
was  elected  by  a  general  chapter  of  these  military  function- 
aries alone,  or  combined  with  the  conventual  clergy,  as  in 
the  order  of  Calatrava,  which  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  military  over  the  spiritual  division  of  the 
community  more  unreservedly  than  that  of  St.  James. 

These  institutions  appear  to  have  completely  answered 
the  objects  of  their  creation.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Peninsula,  we  find  the  Christian  chivalry  always  ready  to 

*  Bades   y   Andrada,  Las  tree  *  Bades   y   Andrada,  Las  tres 

Ordenee,   part  2,  fol.  3— 9,  49.—  Ordenes,  pflit  3,  foL  1—6.— The 

Caro  de  Torres,  Ordenes  militares,  knights  of  Alcantara  wore  a  white 

fol.  49,  50.— Garibay,  Oompendio,  mantle,  embroidered  with  a  green 

torn.  ii.  pp.  100—104.  cross. 
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bear  the  brunt  of  battle  against  the  Moors.  Set  apart  for 
this  peciiUar  duty,  their  services  in  the  sanctuary  only 
tended  to  prepare  them  for  their  sterner  duties  in  the  field 
of  battle,  where  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  soldier  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  sharpened  by  the  pro- 
spect of  the  rich  temporal  acquisitions  which  the  success 
of  his  arms  was  sure  to  secure  to  his  fraternity ;  for  the 
superstitious  princes  of  those  times,  in  addition  to  the 
wealth  lavished  so  liberally  on  all  monastic  institutions, 
granted  the  military  orders  almost  unlimited  rights  over 
the  conquests  achieved  by  their  own  valour.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  order  of  St.  James,  which 
had  shot  up  to  a  pre-eminence  above  the  rest,  possessed 
of  eighty-four  commanderies  and  two  hundred  inferior 
benefices.  The  same  order  could  bring  into  the  field, 
according  to  Garibay,  four  hundred  belted  knights,  and 
one  thousand  lances,  which,  wuh  the  usual  complement  of 
a  lance  in  that  day,  formed  a  verv  considerable  force.  The 
rents  of  the  mastership  of  St.  James  amounted,  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  sixty  thousand  ducats,  those 
of  Alcantara  to  forty-five  thousand,  and  those  of  Calatrava 
to  forty  thousand.  There  was  scarcely  a  district  of  the 
Peninsula  which  was  not  covered  with  their  castles,  towns, 
and  convents.  Their  rich  commanderies  gradually  became 
objects  of  cupidity  to  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  more 
especially  the  grand-masterships,  which,  from  their  ex- 
tensive patronage,  and  the  authority  they  conferred  over 
an  organized  militia  pledged  to  implicit  obedience  and 
knit  together  by  the  strong  tie  of  common  interest,  raised 
their  possessors  almost  to  the  level  of  royalty  itself.  Hence 
the  elections  to  these  important  dignities  came  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  intrigue,  and  frequently  of  violent  col- 
lision. The  monarchs,  who  had  anciently  reserved  the 
right  of  testifying  their  approbation  of  an  election,  by 
presenting  the  standard  of  the  order  to  the  new  dignitary, 
began  personally  to  interfere  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
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chapter ;  while  the  pope,  to  whom  a  contested  point  was 
not  unfrequently  referred,  assumed  at  length  the  preroga- 
tive of  granting  the  masterships  in  administration  on  a 
vacancy,  and  even  that  of  nomination  itself,  which,  if 
disputed,  he  enforced  by  his  spiritual  thunders.^ 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  there  was  probably  no 
one  cause,  among  the  many  which  occurred  in  Castile 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  more  prolific  of  intestine 
discord  than  the  election  to  these  posts,  far  too  important 
to  be  intrusted  to  any  subject,  and  the  succession  to  which 
was  sure  to  be  contested  by  a  host  of  competitors. 
Isabella  seems  to  have  settled  in  her  mind  the  course  of 
policy  to  be  adopted  in  this  matter,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  her  reign.  On  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  grand- 
mastership  of  St.  James,  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  in 
1476,  she  made  a  rapid  journey  on  horseback,  her  usual 
mode  of  travelling,  from  Valladolid  to  the  town  of  Ucles, 
where  a  chapter  of  the  order  was  deliberating  on  the 
election  of  a  new  principal.  The  queen,  presenting  herself 
before  this  body,  represented  with  so  much  energy  the 
inconvenience  of  devolving  powers  of  such  magnitude  on 
any  private  individual,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
public  order,  that  she  prevailed  on  them,  smarting,  as  they 
were,  under  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  to  soUcit 
the  administration  for  the  king,  her  husband.  That 
monarch,  indeed,  consented  to  waive  this  privilege  in 
favour  of  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  office,  and  a  loyal  servant  of  the  crown ;  but,  at  his 
decease  in  1499,  the  sovereigns  retained  the  possession 
of  the  vacant  mastership,  conformably  to  a  papal  decree, 
which  granted  them  its  administration  for  life,  in  the  same 

*  Bades   y  Andrada,   Las   tree  aUes^folSS. — Garibay,  Oompendio» 

Ordenes,  part  1,  fol.  12—15,  43,  lib.  U,  cap.  13.  —  Zurita,  Analos, 

M,  61,  64,  66,  67;  part.  2,  fol.  11,  torn.  v.  lib.  1,  cap.  19.  —  Oviedo, 

51 ;  part*  3,  fol.  42,  49,  50. — Caro  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1«  quinc* 

de  l?orres,  Ordenee  militares,  pas-  2,  dial.  1. 
aim. — ^L.  Marineo,   Cosas  memor- 
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manner  as  had  been  done  with  that  of  Calatrava,  in  1487, 
and  of  Alcantara  in  1494.^ 

The  sovereigns  were  no  sooner  vested  with  the  control 
of  the  military  orders  than  they  began,  with  their  charac- 
teristic promptness,  to  reform  the  various  corruptions 
which  had  impaired  their  ancient  discipline.  They  erected 
a  council  for  the  general  superintendence  of  affairs  relat- 
ing to  the  orders,  and  invested  it  with  extensive  powers 
both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  supplied 
the  vacant  benefices  with  persons  of  acknowledged  worth, 
exercising  an  impartiality  which  could  never  be  main- 
tained by  any  private  individual,  necessarily  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  personal  interests  and  aflFections.  By  this 
harmonious  distribution,  the  honours  which  had  before 
been  held  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  made  the  subject  of 
a  furious  canvass,  became  the  incentive  and  sure  recom- 
pense of  desert.^^ 

In  the  following  reign,  the  grand-masterships  of  these 
fraternities  were  annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth ;  while  their 
subordinate  dignities,  having  survived  the  object  of  their 
original  creation,  the  subjugation  of  the  Moors,  degenerated 
into  the  empty  decorations,  the  stars  and  garters,  of  an 
order  of  nobility.^^ 

IV.  Vindication  of  ecclesiastical  rights  belonging  to  the 
crown  from  papal  usurpation.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 

*  Caro  de  Torres,  Ordenes  mili-  of  preferment, 

tares,  fol.  46,  74,  83.  —  Pulgar,  **  Caro  de  Torres,  Ordenee  mili- 

Beyes  Gat<$licos,  part.  2,  cap.  64. —  tares,  fol.  84. — Biol  has  ^ven  a  fuU 

BadesyAndrada,  Las  tree  Ordenes,  account  of  the  constitution  of  this 

part  1,  foL  69,  70;  part.  2,  fol.  82,  council,  Informe,  apud  Semauario 

83 ;  part.  3,  fol.  54. — Oviedo,  Quin-  erudito,  torn.  iii.  pp.  164  et  seq. 

cua^inas,  MS.,  hat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  ^  The  reader  will  find  a  yiew  of 

1.— -The  BovereieiM  gave  great  of-  the  condition  and  general  resources 

fence  to  the  jealous  grandees  who  of  the  military  orders  as  existing  in 

were  competitors  for  the  mastership  the  present  century  in  Spain,   in 

of  St   James,  by  conferring  that  Laborde,   Itin^raire    descnptif   de 

di|7iity  on   Alonso    de   Cardenas,  TEspagne  (2nd  edition.  Pans,  1827 

with  their  usual  policy  of  making  — 30),  torn.  y.  pp.  102---117* 
meiit  rather  than  birth  the  standard 
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Castilian  monarchy,  the  sovereigns  appear  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  in  spiritual,  very  similar  to  that  exercised  by 
them  in  temporal  matters.  It  was  comparatively  late  that 
the  nation  submitted  its  neck  to  the  papal  yoke,  so  closely 
riveted  at  a  subsequent  period;  and  even  the  Romish 
ritual  was  not  admitted  into  its  churches  till  long  after  it 
had  been  adopted  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  ^^  But,  when  the 
code  of  the  Partidas  was  promulgated  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  came  to  be  perma- 
nently established.  The  ecclesiastical  encroached  on  the 
lay  tribunals.  Appeals  were  perpetually  carried  up  to  the 
Roman  court ;  and  the  popes,  pretending  to  regulate  the 
minutest  details  of  church  economy,  not  only  disposed  of 
inferior  benefices,  but  gradually  converted  the  right  of 
confirming  elections  to  the  episcopal  and  higher  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  into  that  of  appointment.^*^ 

These  usurpations  of  the  church  had  been  repeatedly 
the  subject  of  grave  remonstrance  in  cortes.  Several 
remedial  enactments  had  passed  that  body  during  the 
present  reign,  especially  in  relation  to  the  papal  provision 
of  foreigners  to  benefices  ;  an  evil  of  much  greater  magni- 
tude in  Spain  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  since  the 
episcopal  demesnes,  frequently  covering  the  Moorish  fron- 
tier, became  an  important  Hne  of  national  defence,  obvi- 
ously improper  to  be  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  foreigners 
and  absentees.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  cortes,  no 
effectual  remedy  was  devised  for  this  latter  grievance,  until 

^  Most  readers  are  acquainted  ohurch  of  Toledo  for  the  perform- 

\yiih.  the  curious  story  related  by  ance  of  the    Muzarabio    services, 

Robertson,  of  l^e  ordeal  to  whicn  which  have  been  retained  there  to 

the  Boniish  and  Muzarabio  rituals  the  present  time.     F16chier,  His- 

were  subjected,   in  the    reign    of  toire  du  Cardinal  Ximin^  (Paris, 

Alfonso  Yl.,  and  the  ascendancy  1693),p.l42.— Bourgoanne,Ti-aTela 

which  the  combination  of  kingcraft  in    Spain,    Eng.    trans.,   yoL    iiL 

and  priestcraft  succeeded  in  secur-  chap.  1. 

ing  to  the  former  in  opposition  to  ^  Marina,      Ensayo     histdrico- 

the  wiU  of  the  nation.     Cardinal  cHtico,  nos.  322,  334,  341.— Eiol, 

Ximenes  afterwards  established  a  Infoime,  apud  Semanario  erudito» 

magnificent  chapel  in  the  cathedral  pp.  92  et  seq. 
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it  became  the  subject  of  actual  collision  between  the  crown 
and  the  pontiff,  in  reference  to  the  see  of  Taragona,  and 
afterwards  of  Cuenca.*^ 

Sixtus  the  Fourth  had  conferred  the  latter  benefice,  on 
its  becoming  vacant  in  1482»  on  his  nephew,  Cardinal  San 
Giorgio,  a  Genoese,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  queen,  who  would  have  bestowed  it  on  her  chaplain, 
Alfonso  de  Burgos,  in  exchange  for  the  bishopric  of  Cor- 
dova. An  ambassador  was  accordingly  despatched  by  the 
Castilian  sovereigns  to  Rome,  to  remonstrate  on  the  papal 
appointment ;  but  without  effect,  as  Sixtus  replied,  with  a 
degree  of  presumption  which  might  better  have  become 
his  predecessors  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  "  he  was  head 
of  the  church,  and,  as  such,  possessed  of  unlimited  power 
in  the  distribution  of  benefices,  and  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  consult  the  inclination  of  any  potentate  on  earth,  any 
further  than  might  subserve  the  interests  of  religion." 

The  sovereigns,  highly  dissatisfied  with  this  response, 
ordered  their  subjects,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  lay,  to  quit 
the  papal  dominions ;  an  injunction  which  the  former, 
fearful  of  the  sequestration  of  their  temporalities  in  Cas- 
tile, obeyed  with  as  much  promptness  as  the  latter.  At 
the  same  time,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  inviting  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  unite 
with  them  in  convoking  a  general  council  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  manifold  abuses  which  dishonoured  the  church. 
No  sound  could  have  grated  more  unpleasantly  on  the 
pontifical  ear  than  the  menace  of  a  general  council,  par- 
ticularly at  this  period,  when  ecclesiastical  corruptions  had 
reached  a  height  which  could  but  ill  endure  its  scrutiny. 
The  pope  became  convinced  that  he  had  ventured  too  far, 

•  Marina,      Ensayo     hist^Srico-  latter  part  of  Henry  IV.'e  reign,  a 

oritioo,  no8.  335  —  337.  —  Orden-  papal  ouU  had  been  granted  against 

anfas  Beales,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  leyes  19,  tiio  provision  of  foreigners  to  bene- 

20 ;  lib.  2,  tit.  7,  ley  2 ;  lib.  3,  tit.  fices.     Mariana,  Hist,  de  EspaiLa, 

1,   ley   6.  —  Eiol,   Informe,   apud  torn.  yiL  p.  196,  ed.  Valencia. 
Semanario  erudito,  loo.  cit. — In  the 
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and  that  Henry  the  Fourth  was  no  longer  monarch  of 
Castile.  He  accordingly  despatched  a  legate  to  Spain, 
fully  empowered  to  arrange  the  matter  on  an  amicable 
basis. 

The  legate,  who  was  a  layman,  by  name  Domingo  Cen- 
turion, no  sooner  arrived  in  Castile  than  he  caused  the 
sovereigns  to  be  informed  of  his  presence  there,  and  the 
purpose  of  his  mission  ;  but  he  received  orders  instantly  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  without  attempting  so  much  as  to  dis- 
close the  nature  of  his  instructions,  since  they  could  not 
but  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  A  safe- 
conduct  was  granted  for  himself  and  his  suite ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  great  surprise  was  expressed  that  any  one 
should  venture  to  appear,  as  envoy  from  his  Holiness,  at 
the  court  of  Castile,  after  it  had  bc^en  treated  by  him  with 
such  umerited  indignity. 

Far  from  resenting  this  ungracious  reception,  the  legate 
affected  the  deepest  humility,  professing  himself  willing  to 
waive  whatever  immimities  he  might  claim  as  papal  am- 
bassador,  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reigns as  one  of  their  own  subjects,  so  that  he  might  obtain 
an  audience.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  whose  influence  in  the 
cabinet  had  gained  him  the  title  of  "  third  king  of  Spain," 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a  protracted  rupture 
with  the  church,  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  envoy,  whose 
conciliatory  deportment  at  length  so  far  mitigated  the 
resentment  of  the  sovereigns  that  they  consented  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  result  was  the 
publication  of  a  bull  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  in  which  his 
Holiness  engaged  to  provide  such  natives  to  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  church  in  Castile  as  should  be  nominated 
by  the  monarchs  of  that  kingdom  ;^^  and  Alfonso  de 
Burgos  was  accordingly  translated  to  the  see  of  Cuenca, 

**  Riol,  in  his  account  of  this  his  time  in  the  archives  of  Si- 
celebrated  concordat,  refers  to  the  maricas,  Semanario  erudite,  tosn. 
orif'iual  instrunieut,  as  existing  in      iii.  p.  95. 
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Isabella,  on  whom  the  duties  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
devolved  by  the  act  of  settlement,  availed  herself  of  the 
rights  thus  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Rome,  to  exalt  to 
the  vacant  sees  persons  of  exemplary  piety  and  learning, 
holding  light,  in  comparison  with  the  faithful  discharge  of 
this  duty,  every  minor  consideration  of  interest,  and  even 
the  solicitations  of  her  husband,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.^^ 
And  the  chronicler  of  her  reign  dwells  with  complacency 
on  those  good  old  times,  when  churchmen  were  to  be  found 
of  such  singular  modesty  as  to  require  to  be  urged  to 
accept  the  dignities  to  which  their  merits  entitled  them>^ 
V.  The  regulation  of  trade.  It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  trade,  agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  industry 
must  have  languished  under  the  misrule  of  preceding 
reigns.  For  what  piupose,  indeed,  strive  to  accumulate 
wealth,  when  it  would  only  serve  to  sharpen  the  appetite 
of  the  spoiler?  For  what  purpose  cultivate  the  earth, 
when  the  fruits  were  sure  to  be  swept  away,  even  before 
harvest-time,  in  some  ruthless  foray?  The  frequent 
famines  and  pestilences,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  Henry's  reign  and  the  commencement  of  his  successor's, 
show  too  plainly  the  squalid  condition  of  the  people,  and 
their  utter  destitution  of  all  useful  arts.  We  are  assured 
by  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  that  the  plague  broke  out 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  oflF  eight, 
or  nin^,  or  even  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  from  the 
various  cities ;  while  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  aliments  of 

•  **Lo  que  es  publico  hoy  en  informacion    acordaron    encojer  i 

Espana  6  notorio,"   says  Gonzalo  elegir,"  etc.     Quincuagenas,  ikfS., 

de    Oviedo,     "nuncalos    Eeyes  dial,  de  Talavera. 
Catli61ico8  desearon  ni  procuraron  •  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Crdn.  del 

siiio  que  proveer  6  presentar  para  Gran  Oardenal,  lib.   1,  cap.  52. — 

las  aignidades  de  la  Iglesia  horn-  Idem,  Dignidades  de  Castilla,   p. 

bres  capazes  ^  idoneos  para  la  buena  374. — Pulgar,  Reyes  Oatdlioos,  part, 

administracion  del  servicio  del  culto  2,  cap.   1&.---See  also  the  similar 

diyino,  6  4  la  buena  ensenanza  ^  independent    conduct  pursued  by 

iitilidad  de  los  Christianos  sus  vasa-  EeriHnand,   three   years  previous, 

Uos ;   y  entre  todos  los  varones  de  with  reference  to  the  see  of  Tara- 

sus  Reynos  as!  por  largo  conosci-  cona,  related  by  Zurita,  Anales, 

miento  como  por  larga  6  secreta  {om,  iy.  fol.  304. 
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life  rose  to  a  height  which  put  them  above  the  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  these 
physical  evils,  a  fatal  shock  was  given  to  commercial  credit 
by  the  adulteration  of  the  coin.  Under  Henry  the  Fourth, 
it  is  computed  that  there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mints  openly  licensed  by  the  crown,  in  addition 
to  many  others  erected  by  individuals  without  any  legal 
authority.  The  abuse  came  to  such  a  height  that  people 
at  length  refused  to  receive  in  payment  of  their  debts  the 
debased  coin,  whose  value  depreciated  more  and  more 
every  day ;  and  the  little  trade  which  remained  in  Castile 
was  carried  on  by  barter,  as  in  the  primitive  stages  of 
society.*^^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  was  such  as  to  claim  the 
earliest  attention  of  the  cortes  under  the  new  monarchs. 
Acts  were  passed  fixing  the  standard  and  legal  value  of  the 
difierent  denominations  of  coin.  A  new  coinage  was  sub- 
sequently made.  Five  royal  mints  were  alone  authorized, 
afterwards  augmented  to  seven,  and  severe  penalties  de- 
nounced against  the  fabrication  of  money  elsewhere.  The 
reform  of  the  currency  gradually  infused  new  life  into 
commerce,  as  the  return  <rf  the  circulations,  which  have 
been  interrupted  for  a  while,  quickens  the  animal  body. 
This  was  furthered  by  salutary  laws  for  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  industry.  Internal  communication  was  facili- 
tated by  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  'Absurd 
restrictions  on  change  of  residence,  as  well  as  the  onerous 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  on  commercial  intercourse 
between  Castile  and  Aragon,  were  repealed.  Several 
judicious  laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
trade;  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  mercantile 
marine  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  military,  which 
enabled  the  sovereigns  to  fit  out  an  armament  of  seventy 

"  Bemaldez,    Beyes     Gatdlioos,  3. — Also    the  coarse  satire  (oom- 

MS.,   cap.  44. — See  a  letter  from  posed  in  Henrys  reign)  of  Mingo 

one  of  Henry's  suWects,  cited  by  Bevulgo,  espec^aUy  coplaa  24—27. 
6aez,  Monedas  de  Enrique  IV.,  p* 
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sail  in  1482,  from  the  ports  of  Biscay  and  Andalusia,  for 
the  defence  of  Naples  against  the  Turks.  Some  of  their 
regulations,  indeed,  as  those  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals,  savour  too  strongly  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  true  principles  of  commercial  legislation  which  has 
distinguished  the  Spaniards  to  the  present  day.  But 
others,  again,  as  that  for  relieving  the  importation  of 
foreign  books  from  all  duties,  "  because,"  says  the  statute, 
"  they  bring  both  honour  and  profit  to  the  kingdom,  by 
the  facilities  which  they  aflford  for  making  men  learned," 
are  not  only  in  advance  of  that  age,  but  may  sustain  an 
advantageous  comparison  with  provisions  on  corresponding 
subjects  in  Spain  at  the  present  time.  Public  credit  was 
re-established  by  the  punctuality  with  which  the  govern- 
ment redeemed  the  debt  contracted  during  the  Portuguese 
war ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  various  arbitrary 
imposts,  which  enriched  the  exchequer  under  Henry  the 
Fourth,  such  was  the  advance  of  the  country  under  the 
wise  economy  of  the  present- reign,  that  the  revenue  was 
augmented  nearly  sixfold  between  the  years  1477  and 
1482.W 

Thus  released  from  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  it, 

"  Pragm&ticas  del  Beyno,  foL  27,415,228  marayedis ;  and  in  the 
64.  —  Ordenangas  Eeales,  lib.  4,  year  1482,  we  find  it  increased  to 
tit.  4,  ley  22;  lib.  5,  tit.  8,  ley  150,695,288  maravedis.  (Ibid., 
2;  lib.  6,  tit.  9,  ley  49;  lib.  6,  Ilust.  5.V— A  survey  of  the  kingdom 
tit.  10,  ley  13.  —  Col.  de  CMulas,  was  made  between  the  years  1477 
torn.  T.  no.  182.  —  See  also  other  and  1479,  for  the  purpose  of 
wholesome  laws  for  the  encourage-  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  royal 
ment  of  commerce  and  eeneral  rents,  whidi  formed  the  basis  of 
eecnrity  of  property,  as  that  re-  the  economical  regulations  adopted 
specting  contracts  (Ordenan9as  by  the  cortes  of  Toledo.  Although 
Iteales,  lib.  5,  tit.  8,  ley  5), —  this  survey  was  conducted  on  no 
fraudulent  tradesmen  (lib.  5,  tit.  uniform  plan,  yet,  according  to 
8,  ley  5), — ^purveyance  ^lib.  6,  tit.  Sefior  Olemencin,  it  exhibits  such  a 
11,  ley  2  et  al.). — Becopiladon  de  variety  of  importEUit  details  respect- 
las  Leyes,  lib.  5,  tit.  20,  21,  22;  ing  the  resources  and  population  of 
lib.  6,  tit.  18,  ley  1.  —  Pulgar,  the  country  that  it  must  materially 
Eeyes  Catdlicos,  part.  2,  cap.  99. —  contribute  towards  an  exact  history 
Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  fol.  312. —  of  this  period.     The  compilation, 


Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  which  consists  of  twelve  n>lio  vo- 
tL  Bust  11.  —  The  revenue,  it  lumes  in  manuscript,  is  deposited 
appears,    in    1477,    amounted    to     in  the  archives  of  Smianoas. 
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the  spring  of  enterprise  recovered  its  former  elasticity.  The 
productive  capital  of  the  country  was  made  to  flow  through 
the  various  channels  of  domestic  industry.  The  hills  and 
the  valleys  again  rejoiced  in  the  labour  of  the  husbandman ; 
and  the  cities  were  embellished  with  stately  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  which  attracted  the  gaze  and  commend- 
ation of  foreigners.**  The  writers  of  that  day  are 
unbounded  in  their  plaudits  of  Isabella,  to  whom  they 
principally  ascribe  this  auspicious  revolution  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,*^  which  seems 
almost  as  magical  as  one  of  those  transformations  in  ro- 
mance wrought  by  the  hands  of  some  benevolent  fairy." 

VI.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  royal  authority.  This, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  derived 
quite  as  much  from  the  influence  of  their  private  char- 
acters as  from  their  public  measures.  Their  acknowledged 
talents  were  supported  by  a  dignified  demeanour,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  meanness  in  mind  and 
manners  that  had  distinguished  their  predecessor.  They 
both  exhibited  a  practical  wisdom  in  their  own  personal 
relations,  which  always  commands  respect,  and  which, 
however  it  may  have  savoured  of  worldly  policy  in  Ferdi- 
nand, was,  in  his  consort,  founded  on  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  principle.  Under  such  a  sovereign,  the  court, 
which  had  been  little  better  than  a  brothel  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  became  the  nursery  of  virtue  and  generous 

**  One  of  the  statutes  passed  at  machos  hombres  y  grandes  se&orea 

Toledo  expressly  proyides  for  the  no  se  aoordaron  i  haoer  en  muchos 

erection  of  spacious  and  handsome  afios,  sola  una  muger^  con  su  trabajo 

edii^QGA  (casas  grander  y  hien  fecha$)  y  gobernaoion,   lo    hizo    en   poco 

for  the  transaction  of  munioipai  tiempo.'*    Oopla  21. 
affairs,  in  aU  the  principal  towns         **  The  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil, 

and  cities  in  the  kingdom.    Orden-  so  often  misapplied, — 

losa/'  exclaims  Vulgar,  in  his  Glosa  seem  to  admit  here  of  a  pertinent 
on  the  Mingo  Beyulgo,  <*queloque     application* 
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ambition.  Isabella  watched  assiduously  over  the  nurture 
of  the  high-born  damseb  of  her  court,  whom  she  received 
into  the  royal  palace,  causing  them  to  be  educated  under 
her  own  eye,  and  endowing  them  with  liberal  portions  on 
their  marriage."  By  these  and  similar  acts  of  affectionate 
solicitude,  she  endeared  herself  to  the  higher  classes  of  her 
subjects,  while  the  patriotic  tendency  of  her  public  conduct 
established  her  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  She  possessed, 
in  combination  with  the  feminine  qualities  which  beget 
love,  a  masculine  energy  of  character,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  guilty.  She  enforced  the  execution  of  her  own 
plans,  oftentimes  even  at  great  personal  hazard,  with  a 
resolution  surpassing  that  of  her  husband.  Both  were 
singularly  temperate,  indeed  frugal,  in  their  dress,  equi- 
page, and  general  style  of  living ;  seeking  to  affect  others 
less  by  external  pomp  than  by  the  silent  though  more 
potent  influence  of  personal  qualities.  On  all  such  occa- 
sions as  demanded  it,  however,  they  displayed  a  princely 
magnificence,  which  dazzled  the  multitude,  and  is  blazoned 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  garrulous  chronicles  of  the 
day.** 

The  tendencies  of  the  present  administration  were  un- 
doubtedly to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown.  This 
was  the  point  to  which  most  of  the  feudal  governments  of 
Europe  at  this  epoch  were  tending.  But  Isabella  was  far 
from  being  actuated  by  the  selfish  aim  or  unscrupulous 
policy  of  many  contemporary  princes,  who,  like  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  sought  to  govern  by  the  arts  of  dissimulation, 
and  to  establish  their  own  authority  by  fomenting  the 

"  Carro    de    las   DoAas,    apud  Marineo,  according  to  whom  *' hell 

Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  is  full  of  gamblers,"  highly  ooxn- 

Hust.  21. — As  one  example  of  the  mends   the   sovereigns   for    their 

moral  discipline  introduced  by  Isa-  efforts  to  discountenance  this  vice, 

bella  in  her  court,  we  may  cite  the  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  165. 
enactments  against  gaming,  which         ^  See,  for  example,  the  splendid 

had  been  carried  to  great  excess  ceremony  of  Prince  John's  baptism, 

under  the  preceding  reigna    (See  to  which  the  gossiping  Curate  of 

Ordenan9a8  Heales,  lib.  2,  tit.  14,  Los  Palacios  devotes  the  32nd  and 

ley  31 ;  lib.  8,  tit  10,  ley  7.)    L.  33rd  chapters  of  his  History. 
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divisions  of  their  powerful  vassals.  On  the  contrary,  she 
endeavoured  to  bind  together  the  disjointed  fragments  of 
the  state,  to  assign  to  each  of  its  great  divisions  its  con- 
stitutional limits,  and,  by  depressing  the  aristocracy  to  its 
proper  level  and  elevating  the  commons,  to  consolidate  the 
whole  under  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the  crown.  At  least, 
such  was  the  tendency  of  her  administration  up  to  the  present 
period  of  our  history.  These  laudable  objects  were  gradu- 
ally achieved,  without  fraud  or  violence,  by  a  course  of 
measures  equally  laudable ;  and  the  various  orders  of  the 
monarchy,  brought  into  harmonious  action  vrith  each 
other,  were  enabled  to  tuni  the  forces  which  had  before 
been  wasted  in  civil  conflict  to  the  glorious  career  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest  which  it  was  destined  to  run  during 
the  remainder  of  the  century. 


The  sixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hoyal  Spanish  Academy 
of  EListory,  published  in  1821,  is  devoted  altogether  to  the  reign  of  Isa- 
bella. It  is  distributed  into  lUustrations,  as  they  are  termM,  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  administrative  poHoy  of  tne  queen,  of  her  per- 
sonal character,  and  of  the  condition  of  science  under  her  government 
These  essays  exhibit  much  curious  research,  being  derived  from  un- 
questionable contem|>orary  documents,  printed  and  manuscript,  and 
from  the  public  archives.  They  are  compiled  with  much  discernment, 
and,  as  they  throw  light  on  some  of  the  most  recondite  transactions  of 
this  reign,  are  of  inestimable  service  to  the  historian.  The  author  of 
the  volume  is  the  late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Academy,  Don  Die^ 
Glemendn ;  one  of  the  few  who  survived  the  wreck  of  scholarship  m 
Spain,  and  who,  with  the  erudition  which  has  frequently  distinguished 
his  countrymen,  combined  the  liberal  and  enlarged  opinions  which  would 
do  honour  to  any  country. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   MODERN   INQUISITION. 

Origin  of  the  Andent  Inquiaition. — ^Betrospectiye  View  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain. — ^Their  Wealth  and  dvilization. — ^Bigotry  of  the  Age. — ^Its 
Influence  on  Isabella. — ^Her  Confessor,  Torquemada. — ^Bull  authorizing 
the  Inquisition. — Tribunal  at  Seyille. — ^Forms  of  Trial. — ^Torture. — 
Autos  da  Fe. — ^Number  of  OonvictioniB. — ^Perfidious  Policy  of  Home. 

It  is  painful,  after  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  import- 
ant benefits  resulting  to  Castile  from  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Isabella,  to  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture,  and  to  exhibit  her  as  accommodating 
herself  to  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
80  far  as  to  sanction  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  the  establishment  and  early  progress  of  the  Modem 
Inquisition ;  an  institution  which  has  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  depress  the  lofty  character  of 
the  ancient  Spaniard,  and  which  has  thrown  the  gloom  of 
fanaticism  over  those  lovely  regions  which  seem  to  be  the 
natural  abode  of  festivity  and  pleasure. 

In  the  present  liberal  state  of  knowledge,  we  look  with 
disgust  at  the  pretensions  of  any  human  being,  however 
exalted,  to  invade  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  inalien- 
ably possessed  by  every  man.  We  feel  that  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  an  individual  may  be  safely  left  to  himself,  as 
most  interested  in  them,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be 
affected  by  argument  or  friendly  monition ;  that  the  idea 
of  compelling  belief  in  particular  doctrines  is  a  solecism,  as 
absurd  as  wicked ;  and,  so  far  from  condemning  to  the 
stake,  or  the  gibbet,  men  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to 
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their  conscientious  opinions  in  contempt  of  personal  inter- 
ests and  in  the  face  of  danger,  we  should  rather  feel  dis- 
posed to  imitate  the  spirit  of  antiquity  in  raising  altars  and 
statues  to  their  memory,  as  having  displayed  the  highest 
eflforts  of  human  virtue.  But,  although  these  truths  are 
now  so  obvious  as  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  truisms, 
the  world  has  been  slow,  very  slow,  in  arriving  at  them, 
after  many  centuries  of  unspeakable  oppression  and  misery. 
Acts  of  intolerance  are  to  be  discerned  from  the  earliest 
period  in  which  Christianity  became  the  established  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
flowed  from  any  systematized  plan  of  persecution,  until  the 
papal  authority  had  swollen  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
popes,  who  claimed  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  all  Christen- 
dom, regarded  heresy  as  treason  against  themselves,  and, 
as  such,  deserving  all  the  penalties  which  sovereigns  have 
uniformly  visited  on  this,  in  their  eyes,  unpardonable 
offence.  The  crusades  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  swept  so  fiercely  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  exterminating  their  inhabitants,  and 
blasting  the  fair  buds  of  civilization  which  had  put  forth 
after  the  long  feudal  winter,  opened  the  way  to  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  it  was  on  the  ruins  of  this  once  happy  land  that 
were  first  erected  the  bloody  altars  of  that  tribunaL^ 

^  Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  Histo-  It   is   true   lie    died   some  years 

ry,  translated  by  Maclaine  (Charles-  before  the  perfect  organization  of 

town,  1810),  cent.   13,  P.  2,  chap,  that  tribunal;   but,  as  he  estab- 

5. — Sismondi,  Hiisitoire  des  Fran9ais  Hshed  the  principles  on  which,  and 

(Paris,   1821),  torn.  yi.  chap.  24 —  the  monkish  militia  by  whom,  it 

28 ;  tom    vii.  chap.  2,  3.  —  Idem,  was  administered,  it  is  doing  him 

De  la  Litt^rature  du  Midi  de  TEu-  no  injustice  to  regard  him  as  its 

rope  (Paris,  1813),  tom.  i.  chap.  6.  real  author. — ^The  Sicilian  Paramo, 

—  In  the  former  of  those  works  indeed,   in  his  heavy  quarto  (De 

M.    Sismondi    has   described    the  Origine  et  Progressu  Officii  Sanctse 

physical  ravages  of  the  crusades  in  Inquisitionis,  Matriti,  1598),  traces 

southern  France,'  with  the  same  it  up   to   a   much   more   remote 

spirit  and  eloquence  with  which  he  antiquity,  which,  to  a  Protestant 

has  exhibited  their  desolating  mor-  ear  at  least,  savours  not  a  little 

al  influence  in  the  latter.    Some  of  blasphemy.     According  to  him, 

Catholic  writers  would  fain  excuse  God  was  the  first  inquisitor,  and 

St.  Dominic  from  the  imputation  of  his  condemnation    of  Adam    and 

having   founded  the   Inquisition,  Eve  furnished  the  model  of  the 
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After  various  modifications,  the  province  of  detecting 
and  punishing  heresy  was  exclusively  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  Dominican  friars  ;  and  in  1233,  in  the  reign 
of  St.  Louis,  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Ninth,  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  their  proceedings  was 
finally  digested.  The  tribunal,  after  having  been  suc- 
cessively adopted  in  Italy  and  Germany,  was  introduced 
into  Aragon,  where,  in  1242,  additional  provisions  were 
framed  by  the  council  of  Tarragona,  on  the  basis  of  those 
of  1233,  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  primi- 
tive instructions  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain.^ 

This  Ancient  Inquisition,  as  it  is  termed,  bore  the  same 
odious  peculiarities  in  its  leading  features  as  the  Modern  ; 
the  same  impenetrable  secrecy  in  its  proceedings,  the 
same  insidious  modes  of  accusation,  a  similar  use  of 
torture,  and  similar  penalties  for  the  offender.  A  sort 
of  manual,  drawn  up  by  Eymerich,  an  Aragonese  in- 
quisitor  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  judges  of  the  Holy  Office,  prescribes  all  those 
ambiguous  forms  of  interrogation  by  which  the  unwary 
and  perhaps  innocent  victim  might  be  circumvented.^ 


judicial  forms  observed  in  the  trials 
of  the  Holy  0£Boe.  The  sentence 
of  Adam  was  the  type  of  the  in- 
quisitorial reconciliation;  his  sub- 
sequent raiment  of  the  skins  of 
animals  was  the  model  of  the  aan^ 
benito,  and  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise  the  precedent  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  goods  of  heretics. 
This  learned  personage  deduces  a 
succession  of  inquisitors  through 
the  patriarchs,  Moses,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  King  Dayid,  down  to 
John  the  Baptist,  and  even  our 
Saviour,  in  whose  precepts  and 
conduct  he  finds  abundant  author- 
ity for  the  tribunal  I  Paramo,  De 
Origine  Inquisitionis,  lib.  1,  tit,  1, 
2.  3. 

*  Sismondi  Hist,  des  Francals, 
torn.  vii.  chap.  3. — Limborch,  His- 
tory of  tie  Inquisition,  translated 


by  Chandler  (London,  1731),  book 
1,  chap.  24.  —  Llorente,  Histoire 
critique  do  I'luquisition  d'Espagne 
(Pans,  1818),  tom.  i.  p.  110.— 
Before  this  tune  we  find  a  constitu- 
tion of  Peter  I.  of  An^n  against 
heretics,  prescribing  in  certain 
cases  the  bumin&r  of  heretics  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  in 
1197.  Marca  Hispanica,  siye  Limes 
Hispanious(Parisiis,  1688),  p.  1384. 
'  Nic  Antonio,  BibliothecaVetus, 
tom.  ii.  p.  186. — ^Llorente,  Hist,  de 
llnquisition,  tom.  i.  pp.  110 — 124. 
— ^Puigbhmch  cites  some  of  the 
instructions  from  Ejrmerich's  work, 
whose  authority  in  the  courts  of 
the  Liquisition  he  compares  to  that 
of  G-ratian's  Decretals  in  other 
ecclesiastical  judicatures.  One  of 
these  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  whole.  * '  When  the  inquisitor 
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The  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Inquisition  was 
established  are  no  less  repugnant  to  justice  than  those 
which  regulated  the  modem ;  although  the  former,  it 
is  true,  was  much  less  extensive  in  its  operation.  The 
arm  of  persecution,  however,  fell  with  sufficient  heaviness, 
especially  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
on  the  unfortunate  Albigenses,  who,  from  the  proximity 
and  political  relations  of  Aragon  and  Provence,  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  former  kingdom.  The  persecution 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  this 
unfortunate  sect,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Holy 
Office,  notwithstanding  papal  briefs  to  that  effect,  was 
fully  organized  in  Castile  before  the  reign  of  Isabella. 
This  is  perhaps  imputable  to  the  paucity  of  heretics  in  that 
kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  charged  to  any  luke- 
warmness  in  its  sovereigns ;  since  they,  from  the  time  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  who  heaped  the  fagots  on  the  blazing  pile 
with  his  own  hands,  down  to  that  of  John  the  Second, 
Isabella's  father,  who  hunted  the  unhappy  heretics  of 
Biscay  like  so  many  wild  beasts  among  the  momitains, 
had  ever  evinced  a  lively  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith.* 

has  an  oppoxtaxdty,  lie  shall  man*  within."     Pnigblanch,  InaoiflBtioa 

age  so  as  to  intxvduoe  to  the  con-  Unmasked,  translated  by  Walton, 

yersation  of  tiie  prisoner  some  one  (London,  1816),  yoL  i.  pp.  238,  239. 

of  his  accomplices,  or  any  other  *  Mariana,  Hist,  de  tiapana,  lib. 

oonyerted  hei-etio,  who  shall  feign  12,  cap.   11 ;    lib.   21,   cap.   17. — 

that  he  stiU  persists  in  his  heresy,  liorente.    Hist    de   Tlnqnisitlon, 

tellinff  him  that  he  had  abjured  for  tom.  i.  chap.  3. — ^The  nature  of  the 

the  scSe  purpose  of  escaping  i>uni8h-  penance  imposed  on  reconciled  he- 

ment,  by  deceiying  the  inquisitors,  retics  by  the  ancient  Inquisitioii 

Hayinff  thus  gain^  his  confidence,  was  much  more  seyere  than  that  of 

he  shiSl  go  into  his  cell  some  day  later  times.     Llorente  dtes  an  act 

after  dinner,  and,  keeping  up  the  of  St.  Dominic  respecting  a  peraon 

oonyersation  tiU  night,  shaJl  remain  of  this  description,  named  Ponce 

with  him  under  pretext  of  its  being  Roger.     The   penitent   was   com- 

too  late  for  him  to  return  home,  manded    to   be   ^^$tripped   of  hi$ 

He  shall  then  urge  the  prisoner  to  dothea  and  beaten  with  rode  ^  a 

tell  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  priest,  three  Sundays  in  ewceesUm^ 

past  life,  haying  first  told  him  the  from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  door 

whole  of  his  own ;  and  in  the  mean  of  the  church;  not  to  eat  any  kind 

time  spies  shall  be  kept  in  hearing  of  animal  food  during  his  whole 

at  the  door,  as  weU  as  a  notary,  in  life ;  to  keep  three  Leoits  a  year^ 

order  to  certify  what  may  be  said  without  eyen  eating  fish ;  to  abstain 
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By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Albigensian 
heresy  had  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Aragon;  so  that  this  infernal  engine  might  have  been 
suffered  to  sleep  imdisturbed  from  want  of  sufficient  fuel 
to  keep  it  in  motion,  when  new  and  ample  materials  were 
discovered  in  the  unfortunate  race  of  Israel,  on  whom  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  have  been  so  unsparingly  visited  by 
every  nation  in  Christendom,  among  whom  they  have 
sojourned,  almost  to  the  present  century.  As  this  remark- 
able people,  who  seem  to  have  preserved  their  unity  of 
character  unbroken  amid  the  thousand  fragments  into 
which  they  have  been  scattered,  attained  perhaps  to 
greater  consideration  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  ot 
Europe,  and  as  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition  were  directed 
principally  against  them  during  the  present  reign,  it  may 
be  well  to  take  a  brief  review  of  their  preceding  history  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Under  the  Visigothic  empire  the  Jews  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  country,  and  were  permitted  to  acquire 
considerable  power  and  wealth.  But  no  sooner  had  their 
Arian  masters  embraced  the  orthodox  faith  than  they 
began  to  testify  their  zeal  by  pouring  on  the  Jews  the 
most  pitiless  storm  of  persecution  •  One  of  their  laws 
alone  condemned  the  whole  race  to  slavery;  and  Mon- 
tesquieu remarks,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  to  the 
Gothic  code  may  be  traced  all  the  maxims  of  the  modern 
Inquisition,  the  monks  of  the  fifteenth  century  only 
copying,  in  reference  to  the  Israelites,  the  bishops  of  the 
seventh.^ 

from  fish,  oil,  and  wine  three  days  repeat  the  pater  noater  seven  times 

in  the  week  during  life,  except  in  in  the  day,  ten  times  in  the  eyen- 

case  of  sickness  or  excessive  laoonr;  ing,  and  twenty  times  at  midnight,** 

to  wear  a  religions  dress  with  a  (Ipid.,  chap.  4.)    If  the  said  Bo^r 

small  cross  emoroidered  on  each  railed  in  any  of  the  above  requisi- 

side  of  the  breast ;  to  attend  mass  tions,  he  was  to  be  burnt  as  a  re- 

every  day,  if  he  had  the  means  of  lapsed    heretic  I      This    was    the 

doing  so,  and  vespers  on  Sundays  encouragement  held   out   by    St. 

and  rostivals ;  to  recite  the  service  Dominic  to  penitence. 

for  the  day  and  the  night,  and  to  *  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois, 
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After  the  Saracenic  invasion,  which  the  Jews,  perhaps 
with  reason,  are  accused  of  having  facilitated,  they  resided 
in  the  conquered  cities,  and  were  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  Arabs  on  nearly  equal  terms.  Their  common 
Oriental  origin  produced  a  similarity  of  tastes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  not  unfavourable  to  such  a  coalition.  At  any  rate, 
the  early  Spanish  Arabs  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
toleration  towards  both  Jews  and  Christians,  "  the  people 
of  the  book,"  as  they  were  called,  which  had  scarcely  been 
found  among  later  Moslems.^  The  Jews  accordingly, 
under  these  favourable  auspices,  not  only  accumulated 
wealth  with  their  usual  diligence,  but  gradually  rose  to 
the  highest  civil  dignities,  and  made  great  advances  in 
various  departments  of  letters.  The  schools  of  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Granada  were  crowded  with 
numerous  disciples,  who  emulated  the  Arabians  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  flame  of  learning  •during  the  deep  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages.^  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
success  in  speculative  philosophy,^  they  cannot  reasonably 


liv.  18,  chap.  1. — See  the  canon  of 
the  17  th  council  of  Toledo,  condemn- 
ing the  Israelitish  race  to  bondage, 
in  Elorez,  Espana  sagrada  (Madi-id, 
1747—75),  torn.  vi.  p.  229— The 
Fnero  Juzgo  (ed.  de  la  Acad. 
(Madrid,  1815),  Hb.  12,  tit  2  and  3) 
is  composed  of  the  most  inhuman 
ordinances  against  this  unfortunate 
people. 

•  The  Koran  grants  protection  to 
the  Jews  on  payment  of  tribute. 
See  the  Koran,  translated  by  Sale 
(London,  1825),  chap.  9.  StiU, 
there  is  ground  enough  ^though  less 
among  the  Spanish  Araos  than  the 
other  Moslems)  for  the  following 
caustic  remark  of  the  author  above 
quoted:  **La  religion  jtdve  est  un 
vieux  trono  qui  a  produit  deux 
branches  qui  ont  convert  toute  la 
terro ;  je  veux  dire,  le  Mahom^t- 
isme  et  le  Christianisme :  ou  plutot 
c'est  une  mere  qui  a  engendre  deux 
Elles,  qui  I'ont  accablie  de  mille 


plaies ;  car,  en  fait  de  religion,  lea 

Slus  proches  sent  les  plus  grands 
08  ennemis.''    Montesquieu,  Let- 
tres  PersanoB,  let  60. 

^  The  first  academy  founded  by 
the  learned  Jews  in  Spain  waa  that 
of  Cordova,  A.D.  948.  Castro, 
Biblioteca  Espanola,  torn.  i.  p.  2. — 
Basnage,  History  of  the  Jews, 
translatedby  Taylor  (London,  1708), 
book  7,  chap.  6, 

^  In  addition  to  their  Talmudio 
lore  and  Cabalistic  mysteries,  the 
Spanish  Jews  were  well  read  in 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  They 
pretended  that  the  Stagirite  was  a 
convert  to  Judaism  and  had  bor- 
rowed his  science  from  the  writings 
of  Solomon.  (Brucker,  Histona 
critica  Philosophiee  (Lipase,  1766), 
tom.  ii.  p.  853.)  M.  Degerando, 
adopting  similar  conclusions  with 
Brucker,  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  philosophical  speculations  of 
the    Jews,    passes    the   following 
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be  denied  to  have  contributed  largely  to  practical  and 
experimental  science.  They  were  diligent  travellers  in 
all  parts  of  the  known  world,  compiling  itineraries  which 
have  proved  of  extensive  use  in  later  times,  and  bringing 
home  hoards  of  foreign  specimens  and  Oriental  drugs, 
that  furnished  important  contributions  to  the  domestic 
pharmacopoeias.^  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  indeed, 
they  became  so  expert  as  in  a  manner  to  monopolize  that 
profession.  They  made  great  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
and  particularly  in  astronomy ;  while  in  the  cultivation  of 
elegant  letters  they  revived  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Hebrew  muse.^^  This  was  indeed  the  golden  age  of 
modem  Jewish  literature,  which,  under  the  Spanish 
caliphs,  experienced  a  protection  so  benign,  although 
occasionally  checkered  by  the  caprices  of  despotism,  that 
it  was  enabled  to  attain  higher  beauty  and  a  more  perfect 
development  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  than  it  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  Chris- 
tendom." 


severe  sentence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual, and  indeed  moral,  character 
of  the  nation :  "  Ce  peuple,  par  son 
caract^re,  ses  moeurs,  ses  institu- 
tions, semblait  ^tre  destin^  k  raster 
stationnaire.  Un  attachement  ex- 
cessif  h,  leurs  propres  traditions 
dominait  chez  les  Juifs  tons  los 
penchans  de  Tesprit:  ils  restaient 

Eresque  strangers  aux  progr^s  de 
I  civilisation,  au  mouvement  g^n6- 
ral  de  la  soci^te;  ils  ^taient  en 
qnelque  sorte  moralement  isol6d, 
sdors  meme  qu'ils  communiquaient 
avec  tous  les  peuples,  et  parcou- 
raient  toutes  les  oontrees.  Aussi 
nous  cherchons  en  vain,  dans  ceux 
de  leurs  Merits  qui  nous  sont  connus, 
non-seulement  de  vraies  d^cou- 
vertes,  mais  m6me  des  id^es  r^elle- 
ment  originales."  Histoire  com- 
par^e  des  Syst^mes  de  Philosophie 
(Paris,  1822),  torn.  iv.  p.  299. 

^  Castro,  Biblioteca  Espaiiola, 
torn.  i.  pp.  21,  33,  et  alibi. — Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela's  celebrated  Itine- 


rary, having  been  translated  into 
the  various  languages  of  Europe, 
passed  into  sixteen  editions  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Ibid.,  torn.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

^®  The  beautiful  lament  which 
the  royal  psalmist  has  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  countrymen,  when 
commanded  to  sing  the  songs  of 
Sion  in  a  strange  land,  cannot  be  ' 
applied  to  the  Spanish  Jews,  who, 
far  from  hanging  their  harps  upon 
the  willows,  poured  forth  their 
lays  with  a  freedom  and  vivacity 
which  may  be  thought  to  savotir 
more  of  the  modern  troubadour 
than  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  min- 
strel. Castro  has  collected,  imder 
Siglo  XV.,  a  few  gleanings  of  such 
as,  hj  their  incorporation  into  a 
Christian  Cancionero,  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Inquisition.  Biblioteca 
Espafiola,  tom.  L  pp.  265—364. 

"  Castro  has  done  for  the  Hebrew 
what  Casiri  a  few  years  before  did 
for  the  Arabic  litei'ature  of  Spain, 
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The  ancient  Castilians  of  the  same  period,  very  different 
from  their  Gothic  ancestors,  seem  to  have  conceded  to  the 
Israelites  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  respect  which  were 
extorted  from  them  by  the  superior  civilization  of  tiie 
Spanish  Arabs.  We  find  eminent  Jews  residing  in  the 
courts  of  the  Christian  princes,  directing  their  studies, 
attending  them  as  physicians,  or  more  frequently  ad- 
ministering their  finances.  For  this  last  vocation  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  natural  aptitude;  and,  indeed,  the 
correspondence  which  they  maintained  with  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  by  means  of  their  own  countrymen, 
who  acted  as  the  brokers  of  almost  every  people  among 
whom  they  were  scattered  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
afforded  them  peculiar  facilities  both  in  politics  and 
commerce.  We  meet  with  Jewish  scholars  and  statesmen 
attached  to  the  courts  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  the  Second,  and  other 
princes.  Their  astronomical  science  recommended  them 
in  a  special  manner  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  who  employed 
them  in  the  construction  of  his  celebrated  Tables.  James 
the  First  of  Aragon  condescended  to  receive  instruction 
from  them  in  ethics;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
notice  John  the  Second  of  Castile  employing  a  Jewish 
secretary  in  the  compilation  of  a  national  Cancionero.^^ 

But  all  this  royal  patronage  proved  incompetent  to  pro- 
tect the  Jews  when  their  flourishing  fortunes  had  risen  to 
a  sufficient  height  to  excite  popular  envy,  augmented  as  it 
was  by  that  profuse  ostentation  of  equipage  and  apparel 

by  giving  notices  of  such  works  as  book  7,  chap.  5,  15,  16. — Cafltro, 

haye  survived  the  ravages  of  time  Biblioteca   Espafiola,  torn.    i.  pp. 

and  superstition.    The  first  volume  1 16,  265,  267. — ^Mariana,  Hist  de 

of  his  Biblioteca  Espafiola  contains  Espana,  torn,  i  p.  906 ; — tom.  iL  pp. 

an  analysis  accompanied  with  ex-  63,  147,  459. — Samuel  Levi,  treas- 

tracts  from  more  than  seven  hundred  urer  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  was 

different  works,  with  biographical  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of  his 

sketches  of  their  authors;  tiie  whole  master,  is  reported  by  Mariana  to 

bearing  most  honourable  testimony  have  left  behind  him  the  incredible 

to  the  talent  and  various  erudition  sum  of  400,000  ducats  to  swell  the 

of  the  Spanish  Jews.  royal  coffers.    See  torn.  iL  ji.  62. 
^  Basnage,  History  of  the  Jews, 
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for  which  this  singular  people,  notwithstanding  their 
avarice,  have  usually  shown  a  predilection.^^  Stories 
were  circulated  of  their  contempt  for  the  Catholic  worship, 
their  desecration  of  its  most  holy  sjnmbols,  and  of  their 
crucifixion,  or  rather  sacrifice,  of  Christian  children  at  the 
celebration  of  their  own  passover.^*  With  these  foolish 
calumnies,  the  more  probable  charge  of  usury  and  extortion 
was  industriously  preferred  against  them ;  till  at  length, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fanatical 
populace,  stimulated  in  many  instances  by  the  no  less  fan- 
atical  clergy,  and  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  numerous  class 
of  debtors  to  the  Jews,  who  found  this  a  convenient  mode 
of  settling  their  accounts,  made  a  fierce  assault  on  this 
unfortunate  people  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  breaking  into 
their  houses,  violating  their  most  private  sanctuaries, 
scattering  their  costly  collections  and  furniture,  and  con- 
signing the  wretched  proprietors  to  indiscriminate  massacre, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.^^ 

In  this  crisis,  the  only  remedy  left  to  the  Jews  was  a 
real  or  feigned  conversion  to  Christianity.  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,   a    Dominican  of    Valencia,   performed   such    a 

**  Sir  Walter    Soott,    with   Kis  the  monkish  fiction  of  the  little 

usual  discernment,  has  ayaile4  him-  Christian, 
self  of  these  opposite  traits  in  his 

portraits  of  Bebecca  and  Isaac  in  **  Slain  with  cursed  Jewes,  as  it  is 

Ivanhoe,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  notable," 
contrasted  the  lights  and  shadows 

of  the  Jewish  character.    The  hu-  singing  most   devoutly  after   his 

miliating  state  of  the  Jews,  how  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  in 

erer,   exhibited   in  this  romance,  Chaucer's  Prioresse's   Tale.      See 

affords  no  analog  to  their  social  another  instance  in  the  old  Scottish 

condition  in  Spam ;  as  is  evinced  ballad  of  **  The  Jew's  Daughter  " 

not  mercdy  by  their  wealth,  which  in  PercVs  "  Beliques  of  Ancient 

was  also  conspicuous  in  the  English  Poetry. 

Jews,   but  by  the  high  degree  of  '*  Bemaldez,    Ke^es    Cat<51ico8, 

civilization,  and  even  political  con-  MS.,  cap.  43.— Manana,   Hist,  de 

sequence,  which,  notwithstanding  Espana,  tom,  ii.  pp.  186,  187. — ^In 

the  occasional  ebullitions  of  popular  1391,  5000  Jews  were  sacrificed  to 

prejudice,  they  were  peixmtted  to  the  popular  fury,  and,  according  to 

reach  there.  Manana,  no  less  than  10,000  had 

^*  Calunmies  of  this  kind  were  nerished  from  the  same  cause  in 

current    oU    over   Europe.      The  Navarre  about  sixty  years  before, 

^glish  reader  wiU  call  to  mind  See  tom.  i.  p.  912. 

VOL.  L  T 
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quantity  of  miracles,  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  as 
might  have  excited  the  envy  of  any  saint  in  the  Calendar ; 
and  these,  aided  by  his  eloquence,  are  said  to  have  changed 
the  hearts  of  no  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  race 
of  Israel,  which  doubtless  must  be  reckoned  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all.^^ 

The  legislative  enactments  of  this  period,  and  still  more 
under  John  the  Second,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  uncommonly  severe  upon  the  Jews. 
While  they  were  prohibited  from  mingling  freely  with  the 
Christians,  and  from  exercising  the  professions  for  which 
they  were  best  qualified,^^  their  residence  was  restricted 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  of  the  cities  which  they 
inhabited ;  and  they  were  not  only  debarred  from  their 
usual  luxury  of  ornament  in  dress,  but  were  held  up  to 
public  scorn,  as  it  were,  by  some  peculiar  badge  or  emblem 
embroidered  on  their  garments.^® 


'*  According  to  Mariana,  the 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
feet  to  the  lame»  even  life  to  the 
dead,  were  miracles  of  ordinary 
occurrence  with  St.  Vincent.  (Hist, 
de  Espana,  torn.  ii.  pp.  229,  230.) 
The  age  of  miracles  nad  probably 
ceased  by  Isabella's  time,  or  the 
Inquisition  mi^ht  have  been  spared. 
Nic.  Antonio,  in  his  notice  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  this  Domini- 
can (Bibliotheca  Yetus,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
205,  207),  states  that  he  preached 
his  inspired  sermons  in  nis  ver- 
nacular Valencian  dialect  to  au- 
diences of  French,  English,  and 
Italians  indiscriminately,  who  all 
understood  him  perfectly  well ;  **  a 
circumstance,"  says  Dr.  McCrie,  in 
his  valuable  **  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress and  Suppression  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Spain"  (Edinburgh, 
1829),  **  which,  if  it  prove  anjrthing, 
proves  that  the  hearers  of  St.  Vin- 
cent possessed  more  miraculous 
powers  than  himself,  and  that  they 
should  have  been  canonized,  rather 
than  the  preacher."    p.  87,  note. 


"  They  were  interdicted  from  the 
callings  of  vintners,  grocers,  tav- 
emere,  especially  of  apothecaries, 
and  of  physicians  and  nurses.  Or- 
denan9as  Beales,  lib.  8,  tit.  3, 
leyes  11,  15,  18. 

*  No  law  was  more  fre<juently 
reiterated  than  that  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  acting  as  stewards  of 
the  nobility,  or  farmers  and  ool- 
lectorer  of  the  public  rents.  The 
repetition  of  the  law  shows  to  what 
extent  this  people  had  engrossed 
what  little  was  known  of  financial 
science  in  that  day.  For  the  mul- 
tiplied enactments  in  Castile  against 
them,  see  Ordenancas  Beales  (lib. 
8,  tit.  3).  For  me  regulations 
respecting  the  Jews  in  Aragon, 
many  of  them  oppressive,  par- 
ticularly at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  see  Fueros  y 
Observancias  del  Eeyno  de  Aragon 
(Zaragoza,  1667),  tom.  L  foL  6,— 
Marca  Hispanica,  pp.  1416,  1433. — 
Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  iii  lib.  12, 
cap.  45« 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  new  Christians^ 
or  converts,  as  those  who  had  renounced  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  were  denominated,  were  occasionally  preferred  to 
high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they  illustrated  by  their 
integrity  and  learning.  They  were  intrusted  with  munici- 
pal offices  in  the  various  cities  of  Castile ;  and,  as  their 
wealth  furnished  an  obvious  resource  for  repairing,  by  way 
of  marriage,  the  decayed  fortunes  of  the  nobility,  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  of  rank  in  the  land  whose  blood  had  not 
been  contaminated,  at  some  period  or  other,  by  mixture 
with  the  mcda  sangre,  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  termed, 
of  the  house  of  Judah;  an  ignominious  stain,  which  no 
time  has  been  deemed  sufficient  wholly  to  purge  away.^® 

Notwithstanding  the  show  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
converted  Jews,  their  situation  was  far  from  secure.  Their 
proselytism  had  been  too  sudden  to  be  generally  sincere ; 
and,  as  the  task  of  dissimulation  was  too  irksome  to  be 
permanently  endured,  they  gradually  became  less  circum- 
spect, and  exhibited  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  apostates 
returning  to  wallow  in  the  ancient  mire  of  Judaism.  The 
clergy,  especially  the  Dominicans,  who  seem  to  have 
inherited  the  quick  scent  for  heresy  which  distinguished 
their  frantic  founder,  were  not  slow  in  sounding  the  alarm ; 
and  the  superstitious  populace,  easily  roused  to  acts  of 
violence  in  the  name  of  religion,  began  to  exhibit  the  most 
tumultuous  movements,  and  actually  massacred  the  con- 
stable of  Castile  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  them  at  Jaen, 
the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  Isabella.     After  this 

^   Bemaldez,    Beyes   Catiflicoa,  of  the  Inquisition,  have  not  been 

MS.,  cap.  43. — Llorente,  Hist,  de  wholly  able  to  suppress.      Copies 

rinquisition,  pr^f.  p.  26. — ^A  manu-  of  it,  however,  are  now  rarely  to 

script  entitled    Tizon    de   E»pana  be  met  with.     (Doblado,   Letters 

(Brand  of  Si)ain),  tracing  up  many  from  Spain  (London,  1822),  let.  2.) 

a  noble  pedigree  to  a  Jewish  or  Clemencin  notices  two  works  with 

Mahometan  root,  obtained  a  circul-  this  title,  one  as  ancient  as  Ferdi- 

ation,  to  the  ffreat  scandal  of  the  nand  and  Isabella's  time,  and  both 

country,  whidi  the  efforts  of  the  written  bv  bishops.    Mem.  de  la 

government,  combined  with  those  Acad,  de  &ist.,  tom.  vi  p.  125. 
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period,  the  complaints  against  the  Jewish  heresy  became 
still  more  clamorous,  and  the  throne  was  repeatedly  beset 
with  petitions  to  devise  some  effectual  means  for  its  ex- 
tirpation.2o  (1478.) 

A  chapter  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
who  lived  at  this  time  in  Andalusia,  where  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  most  abounded,  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
real  as  well  as  pretended  motives  of  the  subsequent  persecu- 
tion. "This  accursed  race,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
Israelites,  "  were  either  unwilling  to  bring  their  children  to 
be  baptized,  or,  if  they  did,  they  washed  away  the  stain  on 
returning  home.  They  dressed  their  stews  and  other 
dishes  with  oil,  instead  of  lard ;  abstained  from  pork ;  kept 
the  passover ;  ate  meat  in  Lent ;  and  sent  oil  to  replenish 
the  lamps  of  their  synagogues ;  with  many  other  abomin- 
able ceremonies  of  their  religion.  They  entertained  no 
respect  for  monastic  life,  and  frequently  profaned  the 
sanctity  of  religious  houses  by  the  violation  or  seduction 
of  their  inmates.  They  were  an  exceedingly  politic  and 
ambitious  people,  engrossing  the  most  lucrative  municipal 
offices,  and  preferred  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  traflSc,  in 
which  they  made  exorbitant  gains,  rather  than  by  manual 
labour  or  mechanical  arts.  They  considered  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  it  was  a  merit  to  deceive 
and  plunder.  By  their  wicked  contrivances  they  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  thus  were  often  able  to  ally  themselves 
by  marriage  with  noble  Christian  families."  ^i 

It  is  easy  to  discern,  in  this  medley  of  credulity  and 
superstition,  the  secret  envy  entertained  by  the  Castilians 
of  the  superior  skill  and  industry  of  their  Hebrew  brethren, 
and  of  the  superior  riches  which  these  qualities  secured  to 
them ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  zeal  of 
the  most  orthodox  was  considerably  sharpened  by  worldly 
motives. 

*  Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafta,  torn,      cos,  pari  ii.  cap.  77. 
ii.  p.  479.— Pulgar,  Eeyee  Catdli-         »  Eoyes  Catdlicoa,  MS.,  cap.  48. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cry  against  the  Jewish  abomina- 
tions now  became  general.  Among  those  most  active  in 
raising  it  were  Alfonso  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican,  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paul  in  Seville,  and  Diego  de  Merlo, 
assistant  of  that  city,  who  eihould  not  be  defrauded  of  the 
meed  of  glory  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  by  their 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  the  modern  Inquisition. 
These  persons,  after  urging  on  the  sovereigns  the  alarming 
extent  to  which  the  Jewish  leprosy  prevailed  in  Andalusia, 
loudly  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office,  as  the 
only  efiectual  means  of  healing  it.  In  this  they  were 
vigorously  supported  by  Niccol6  Franco,  the  papal  nuncio 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  Kstened 
with  complacency  to  a  scheme  which  promised  an  ample 
source  of  revenue  in  the  confiscations  it  involved.  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  vanquish  Isabella's  aversion  to  measures 
so  repugnant  to  the  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity 
of  her  character.  Her  scruples,  indeed,  were  founded 
rather  on  sentiment  than  reason,  the  exercise  of  which  was 
little  countenanced  in  matters  of  faith  in  that  day,  when 
the  dangerous  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  was 
universally  received,  and  learned  theologians  seriously  dis- 
puted whether  it  were  permitted  to  make  peace  with  the 
infidel,  and  even  whether  promises  made  to  them  were 
obligatory  on  Christians.^^ 

The  policy  of  the  Roman  church,  at  that  time,  was  not 

**   Bemaldez,   Beyes    CaixSlicos,  destin^e  Ik  xnaintenir  Tordre  rJutdt 

ubi  supra. — ^Pulgar,  Eeyes  Catdli-  qu'k    d^fendre    la   foi."      (Ooutb 

0O8,    part.    2,    cap.    77. — Zufiiga,  d'Histoire  modeme  (Paris  1828 — 

Annales  de  SeTiUa,  p.  386. — Mem.  30),  torn.  v.  lee.  11.)    This  state- 

de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vL  p.  44.  ment  is  inaccurate  in  reference  to 

— ^Llorente,  torn.  i.  pp.  143,  145. —  Castile,  where  the   facts    do   not 

Some  writers  are  inclined  to  view  warrant  us  in  imputing  any  other 

theSpanishlnquisitionyinitsori^,  motive  for  its  adoption  than  reli- 

as  little  else  than  a  political  eugme.  gious  zeal.  The  general  character  of 

Quizot  remarks  of  the  tribuniu,  in  Ferdinand,  as  well  as  the  drcum- 

one  of  his  lectures,  "  EUe  conte-  steuxces  under  which  it  was  intro- 

nait  en  germe  ce  qu'elle  est  de-  duced  into  Aragon,  may  justify  the 

Tenue ;   mais   eUe   ne   T^tait  pas  inference  of  a  more  worldly  policy 

en  oommen9ant :  eUe  fut  d'abord  in  its  establishment  there, 
plus   politique  que  religieuse,  et 
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only  shown  in  its  perversion  of  some  of  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  morality,  but  in  the  discouragement  of  all 
free  inquiry  in  its  disciples,  whom  it  instructed  to  rely 
implicitly  in  matters  of  conscience  on  their  spiritual  advisers. 
The  artful  institution  of  the  tribunal  of  confession,  estab- 
lished with  this  view,  brought,  as  it  were,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  at  the  feet  of  the  clergy,  who,  far  £rom  being 
always  animated  by  the  meek  spirit  of  the  gospel,  ahnost 
justified  the  reproach  of  Voltaire,  that  confessors  have  been 
the  source  of  most  of  the  violent  measures  pursued  by 
princes  of  the  Catholic  faith.^* 

Isabella's  serious  temper,  as  well  as  early  education, 
naturally  disposed  her  to  religious  influences.  Notwith- 
standing the  independence  exhibited  by  her  in  all  secular 
affairs,  in  her  own  spiritual  concerns  she  uniformly  testified 
the  deepest  humility,  and  deferred  too  implicitly  to  what 
she  deemed  the  superior  sagacity,  or  sanctity,  of  her 
ghostly  counsellors.  An  instance  of  this  humility  may 
be  worth  recording.  When  Fray  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Granada,  who  had  been  appointed 
confessor  to  the  queen,  attended  her  for  the  first  time  in 
that  capacity,  he  continued  seated,  after  she  had  knelt 
down  to  make  her  confession,  which  drew  from  her  the 
remark,  ''that  it  was  usual  for  both  parties  to  kneel." 
"  No,"  replied  the  priest,  "  this  is  God's  tribunal ;  I  act 
here  as  his  minister,  and  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  keep 
my  seat,  while  your  highness  kneels  before  me."  Isabella, 
far  from  taking  umbrage  at  the  ecclesiastic's  arrogant 
demeanour,  complied  with  all  humility,  and  was  afterwards 
heard  to  say,  "This  is  the  confessor  that  I  wanted.*'^* 

*>  Easai  ear  les  Moeun  et  TEsprit  notice  of  this  prelate,  whose  TutTies 

des  Nations,  chap.  176.  raised  him  from  the  humblest  con- 

^  Siguen^a,  HistoriadelaOrden  dition  to  the  highest  poets  in  the 

de  San  Q«ronimo«  apud  Mem.  de  church,  and  gained  him,  to  quote 

la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  yi.  Bust,  that  writer's  words,  the  appellation 

13. — ^This  anecdote  is  more  charao-  of  "el  sancto,  6  el  buen  araobispo 

teristic  of  the  order  than  the  indi-  en  toda  Espafia.*'    Quincaagena^ 

liduflJ,    Oyiedo  has  giyen  a  brief  MS.,  diaL  de  lalaTera. 
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Well  had  it  been  for  the  land,  if  the  queen's  conscience 
had  always  been  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  persons  of 
such  exemplary  piety  as  Talavera.  Unfortunately,  in  her 
early  days,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  brother  Henry,  that 
charge  was  committed  to  a  Dominican  monk,  Thomas  de 
Torquemada,  a  native  of  Old  Castile,  subsequently  raised 
to  the  rank  of  prior  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Segovia,  and  con- 
demned to  infamous  immortality  by  the  signal  part  which 
he  performed  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Inquisition.  This 
man,  who  concealed  more  pride  under  his  monastic  weeds 
than  might  have  furnished  forth  a  convent  of  his  order, 
was  one  of  that  class  with  whom  zeal  passes  for  religion, 
and  who  testify  their  zeal  by  a  fiery  persecution  of  those 
whose  creed  differs  from  their  own ;  who  compensate  for 
their  abstinence  from  sensual  indulgence  by  giving  scope 
to  those  deadlier  vices  of  the  heart,  pride,  bigotry,  and 
intolerance,  which  are  no  less  opposed  to  virtue,  and  are 
far  more  extensively  mischievous  to  society.  This  person- 
age had  earnestly  laboured  to  infuse  into  Isabella's  young 
mind,  to  which  his  situation  as  her  confessor  gave  him 
such  ready  access,  the  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  that  glowed 
in  his  own.  Fortunately  this  was  greatly  counteracted  by 
her  soimd  understanding  and  natural  kindness  of  heart. 
Torquemada  urged  her,  or  indeed,  as  is  stated  by  some, 
extorted  a  promise,  that,  "  should  she  ever  come  to  the 
throne,  she  would  devote  herself  to  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith."  ^^  The  time  was  now  arrived  when  this 
fatal  promise  was  to  be  discharged. 

It  is  due  to  Isabella's  fame  to  state  thus  much  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  error  into  which  she  was  led  by  her 
misguided  zeal;  an  error  so  grave,  that,  like  a  vein  in 
some  noble  piece  of  statuary,  it  gives  a  sinister  expression 
to  her  otherwise  unblemished  character.^^     It  was  not 

Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  fol.         ^  The  imiform  tenderness  with 
823.  which   the  most   liberal   Spanish 
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until  the  queen  had  endured  the  repeated  importunities 
of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  reverend  persons  in 
whom  she  most  confided,  seconded  by  the  arguments  of 
Ferdinand,  that  she  consented  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a 
bull  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  Castile. 
Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  pontifical 
chair,  easily  discerning  the  sources  of  wealth  and  influence 
which  this  measure  opened  to  the  court  of  Borne,  readily 
complied  with  the  petition  of  the  sovereigns,  and  expedited 
a  bull  bearing  date  November  1st,  1478,  authorizing  them 
to  appoint  two  or  three  ecclesiastics,  inquisitors  for  the 
detection  and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout  their  do- 
minions.^ 

The  queen,  however,  still  averse  to  violent  measures, 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  until  a  more 
lenient  policy  had  been  first  tried.  By  her  command, 
accordingly,  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
drew  up  a  catechism  exhibiting  the  different  points  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  instructed  the  clergy  throughout  his 
diocese  to  spare  no  pains  in  illuminating  the  benighted 
Israelites*  by  means  of  friendly  exhortation  and  a  candid 
exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.^^     How 


writers  of  the  present  compara- 
tively  enlightened  age,  as  Marina, 
lAorente,  Ulemencin,  etc.,  regard 
the  memory  of  IsabeUa,  affords  an 
honourable  testimony  to  the  un- 
suspected integrity  of  her  motives. 
Eyen  in  relation  to  the  Inquisition, 
her  countrymen  would  seem  willing 
to  draw  a  yeil  oyer  her  errors,  or 
to  excuse  her  by  char^g  them  on 
the  age  in  which  she  hyeo. 

^  Pulgar,  Beyes  GatxSlicos,  part. 
2,  cap.  77.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes 
Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  43.— Llorente, 
Hist,  de  rinquisition,  tom.  i.  pp. 
14^--146.— Much  discrepancy  ex- 
ists in  the  narratiyes  of  Pulgar, 
Bemaldez,  and  other  contemporary 
writers,  in  reference  to  the  era  of 
the  establishment  of  the  modem 


Inquisition.  I  haye  foUowed 
Llorente,  whose  chronological  ac- 
curacy, here  and  elsewhere,  rests 
on  the  most  authentic  dbcuments. 
^  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oatdlicos, 
MS.,  ubi  supra. — Pulgar,  Beyes 
Gat6licos,  part  2,  cap.  77. — ^I  find 
no  contemporary  authority  for 
imputing  to  Cardinal  Mendoza  an 
actiye  agency  in  the  establidmient 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  is  claimed  for 
him  by  later  writers,  and  especially 
his  kinsman  and  biographer,  the 
canon  Salazar  de  Mendoza.  (Or6n. 
del  Gran  Gardenal,  lib.  1,  cap.  49. 
— Monarquia,  tom.  L  p.  336.)  The 
conduct  of  this  eminent  minister  in 
this  affair  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  haye  been  equaUy  politic  and 
humane.  The  imputation  of  bigotry 
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far  the  spirit  of  these  injunctions  was  complied  with,  amid 
the  excitement  then  prevailing,  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 
There  could  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  report,  made 
two  yeara  later  by  a  commission  of  ecclesiastics  with 
Alfonso  de  Ojeda  at  its  head,  respecting  the  progress  of 
the  reformation,  would  be  necessarily  unfavourable  to  the 
Jews.2®  In  consequence  of  this  report  the  papal  provisions 
were  enforced  by  the  nomination,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1480,  of  two  Dominican  monks  as  inquisitors, 
with  two  other  ecclesiastics,  the  one  as  assessor,  and  the 
other  as  procurator  fiscal,  with  instructions  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Seville  and  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Orders  were  also  issued  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  to 
support  the  inquisitors  by  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  But 
the  new  institution,  which  has  since  become  the  miserable 
boast' of  the  Castilians,  proved  so  distasteful  to  them  in  its 
origin  that  they  refused  any  co-operation  with  its  ministers, 
and  indeed  opposed  such  delays  and  embarrassments  that, 
during  the  first  years,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
obtained  a  footing  in  any  other  places  in  Andalusia  than 
those  belonging  to  the  crown.*^ 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1481,  the  court  commenced 
operations  by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  followed  by 
several  others,  requiring  all  persons  to  aid  in  apprehending 
and  accusing  all  such  as  they  might  know  or  suspect  to 
be  guilty  of  heresy ,^^  and  holding  out  the  illusory  promise 

was  not  cast  npon  it  until  the  age  "^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 

when    bigotry    was    esteemed    a  the  famous  cortes  of  Toledo,  assem- 

virtue.  bled  but  a  short  time  previous  to 

*  In  the  interim,  a  caustic  pub-  the    above-mentioned  ordinances, 

lication  by  a  Jew  appeared,  contain*  and  which  enacted  several  opmress- 

ing  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  ive  laws  in  relation  to  the  Jews, 

aimiinistration,  and  even  on  the  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 

Christian  religion,  which  was  con-  proposed   establishment   of  a  tri- 

troverted  at  len^  by  Talavera,  Dunal  which  was  to  be  armed  with 

afterwards  archbishop  of  Ghranada.  such  terrific  powers. 

The    scandal    occasioned   by   this  '^    This    ordinance,     in    which 

iU-timed  production   undoubtedly  Uorente  discerns  the  first  regular 

contributed  to  exacerbate  the  po-  encroachment  of  the  new  tribunal 

pular  odium   against  the   Israel-  on  the  civil  jurisdiction,  was  aimed 

xte0.  partly  at  the  Andalusian  nobiUty, 
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of  absolution  to  such  as  should  confess  their  errors  within 
a  limited  period.  As  every  mode  of  accusation,  even 
anonymous,  was  invited,  the  number  of  victims  multiplied 
so  fast  that  the  tribunal  found  it  convenient  to  remove  its 
sittings  from  the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  within  the  city,  to 
the  spacious  fortress  of  Triana,  in  the  suburbs.^^ 

The  presumptive  proofs  by  which  the  charge  of  Judaism 
was  established  against  the  accused  are  so  curious  that  a 
few  of  them  may  deserve  notice.  It  was  considered  good 
evidence  of  the  fact,  if  the  prisoner  wore  better  clothes  or 
cleaner  linen  on  the  Jewish  sabbath  than  on  other  days  of 
the  week ;  if  he  had  no  fire  in  his  house  the  preceding 
evening ;  if  he  sat  at  table  with  Jews,  or  ate  the  meat  of 
animals  slaughtered  by  their  hands,  or  drank  a  certain 
beverage  held  in  much  estimation  by  them ;  if  he  washed 
a  corpse  in  warm  water,  or  when  dying  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall;  or,  finally,  if  he  gave  Hebrew  names  to  his 
children, — a  provision  niosjl  whimsically  cruel,  since,  by  a 
law  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  was  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties  from  giving  them  Christian  names.  He  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself  from  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma.*^  Such  are  a  few  of  the  circumstances, 
some  of  them  purely  accidental  in  their  nature,  others  the 
result  of  early  habit,  which  might  well  have  continued 
after  a  sincere  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  all  of  them 

who  afforded  a  shelter  to  the  Jewish  ^  The  historian  of  SeviUe  qnotes 

fagitiyes.    Llorente  has  fallen  into  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  portal 

the  error,  more  than  once,  of  speak-  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  sittings 

ing  of  the  count  of  Aroos,   and  of  the  dread  tribunal  were  held, 

marquis    of    Cadiz,    as    separate  Its  concluding  apostrophe  to   the 

persons.      The  possessor   of   both  Deity  is  one  that  the  persecuted 

titles  was  Eodriffo  Ponce  de  Leon,  might  join  in,  as  heartily  as  their 

who  inherited  uie  former  of  them  opnressors :     *'  Exurge,    Domine ; 

from  his  father.    The  latter  (which  judioa  oausam  tuam ;  oapite  nobis 

he  afterwards  made  so  illustrious  in  vulpes.'*    Zuiliga,  AnnaTes  de  Se- 

the  Moorish  wars)  was  conferred  yilla,  p.  389. 

on  him  by  Henry  I  v.,  being  deriyed  ^  Ordenau^as  Beales,  lib.  8,  tit^ 

from  the  city  of  that  name,  which  3,  ley  26. 
had  been  usurped  from  the  ciown. 
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trivialy  on  which  capital  accusations  were  to  be  alleged, 
and  even  satisfactorily  established.^ 

The  inquisitors,  adopting  the  wily  and  tortuous  policy 
of  the  ancient  tribunal,  proceeded  with  a  despatch  which 
shows  that  they  could  have  paid  little  deference  even  to 
this  affectation  of  legal  form.  On  the  sixth  day  of  January 
six  convicts  suffered  at  the  stake.  Seventeen  more  were 
executed  in  March,  and  a  still  greater  number  in  the  month 
following ;  and  by  the  4th  of  November  in  the  same  year 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  individuals  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  autos  dafe  of  Seville.  Besides  these, 
the  mouldering  remains  of  many,  who  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  after  their  death,  were  torn  up  from  their  graves, 
with  a  hyena-like  ferocity  which  has  disgraced  no  other 
court.  Christian  or  Pagan,  and  condemned  to  the  common 
funeral  pile.  This  was  prepared  on  a  spacious  stone 
scaffold,  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  the  statues 
of  four  prophets  attached  to  the  corners,  to  which  the 
unhappy  sufferers  were  bound  for  the  sacrifice,  and  which 
the  worthy  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  celebrates  with  much  com- 
placency as  the  spot  "  where  heretics  were  burnt,  and 
ought  to  burn  as  long  as  any  can  be  found."  ^ 

Many  of  the  convicts  were  persons  estimable  for  learn- 
ing and  probity;  and  among  these  three  clergymen  are 
named,  together  with  other  individuals  filling  judicial  or 
high  municipal  stations.     The  sword  of  justice  was  ob- 

M  Llorente,  Hist  de  llnqtuaition.  be  burnt  were  inclosed  in  the  sta- 

tom.  i.  pp.  153 — 159.  tues  or  fastened  to  them.  lAorente's 

^   Bemaldezy    Beyes    Catdlioos,  subsequent    examination    has   led 

MS.,  cap.  44. — ^Llorente,  Hist,  de  him  to  discard  the  first  horrible 

rini^uifiition,  tom.   i.  p.   160. — ^L.  supposition,    which    realized   the 

Manneo,   Cosas    memorables,   foL  fabled  cruelty  of  Fhalari8.---Thi8 

164. — The  language  of  Bemaldez  monument  of  fanaticism  continued 

as  applied  to  the  four  statutes  of  to  disgrace  SeviUe  till  1810,  when 

the  qtiemad^roy  "en  que  los  que-  it  was  remoyed  in  order  to  make 

mayan,"  is  so  equiyocal  that  it  has  room    for   the   construction  of   a 

led  to  some   doubts   whether  he  battery  against  the  French, 
meant  to  assert  that  the  persons  to 
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served,  in  particular,  to  strike  at  the  wealthy,  the  least 
pardonable  offenders  in  times  of  proscription. 

The  plague  which  desolated  Seville  this  year,  sweeping 
off  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  as  if  in  token  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  at  these  enormities,  did  not  palsy  for  a  moment 
the  arm  of  the  Inquisition,  which,  adjourning  to  Aracena, 
continued  as  indefatigable  as  before.  A  similar  persecution 
went  forward  in  othev  parts  of  the  province  of  Andalusia ;  so 
that  wvithin  the  same  year,  1481,  the  number  of  the 
sufferers  was  computed  at  two  thousand  burnt  alive,  a  still 
greater  number  in  effigy,  and  seventeen  thousand  recon- 
died;  a  term  which  must  not  be  understood  by  the  reader 
to  signify  anything  like  a  pardon  or  amnesty,  but  only  the 
commutation  of  a  capital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties,  as 
fines,  civil  incapacity,  very  generally  total  confiscation  of 
property,  and  not  unfrequently  imprisonment  for  life.^ 

The  Jews  were  astounded  by  the  bolt  which  had  fallen 
so  unexpectedly  upon  them.  Some  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Granada,  others  to  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy,  where  they  appealed  from  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Office  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.*'  Sixtus  the  Fottrth  ap- 
pears for  a  moment  to  have  been  touched  with  something 

*  L-Marmeo,  Goeasmemorables,  to  the  fiamea  Some  miserably 
fol.  164. — ^Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat61i-  perish,  bewailing  their  errors,  and 
008,  MS.,  cap.  44. — Maiiana,  lib.  mvokiiig  the  name  of  Christ,  while 
24,  cap.  17. — ^Uorente,  Hist  de  others  caU  upon  that  of  Moses, 
rinquisition,  ubi  supra. — ^L.  Ma-  Many,  again,  who  sincerely  repent, 
rineo  diffuses  the  two  thousand  she,  notwithstanding  the  neinous- 
capital  executions  oyer  several  ne^e  of  their  transgressions,  mere- 
years.  He  sums  up  the  various  ly  sentences  to  perpettuU  imprison- 
severities  of  the  Holy  Office  in  the  mcnV^  (I)  Such  were  the  tender 
following  gentle  terms :  "  The  mercies  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
church,  who  is  the  mother  of  ^  Bemaldez  states  that  guards 
mercy  and  the  fountain  of  charity,  were  posted  at  the  gates  of  me  city 
content  with  the  imposition  of  of  Seville  in  order  to  prevent  the 
penances,  generously  accords  life  emigration  of  the  Jewish  inhabit- 
to  many  who  do  not  deserve  it;  ants,  which  indeed  was  forbidden 
while  those  who  persist  obstinately  imder  pain  of  death.  The  tribunal, 
in  their  errors,  after  being  im-  however,  had  greater  terrors  for 
prisoned  on  the  testimony  of  trust-  them,  and  many  succeeded  in 
worthy  witnesses,  she  causes  to  be  effecting  their  escape*  Eeyes 
put  to  the  torture,  and  condemned  Catdlioos,  MS.«  cap.  44* 
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like  compunction  ;  for  he  rebuked  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  even  menaced  them  with  deprivation. 
But  these  feelings,  it  would  seem,  were  but  transient ;  for 
in  1483  we  find  the  same  pontiff  quieting  the  scruples  of 
Isabella  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  confiscated 
property,  and  encouraging  both  sovereigns  to  proceed  in 
the  great  work  of  purification,  by  an  audacious  reference 
to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  says  he,  consolidated 
his  kingdom  on  earth  by  the  destruction  of  idolatry ;  and 
he  concludes  with  imputing  their  successes  in  the  Moorish 
war,  upon  which  they  had  then  entered,  to  their  zeal  for 
the  faith,  and  promising  them  the  like  in  future.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  expedited  two  briefs,  appointing 
Thomas  de  Torquemada  inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  and  clothing  him  with  full  powers  to  frame  a 
new  constitution  for  the  Holy  Office.  (Aug.  2  and  Oct. 
17,  1483.)  This  was  the  origin  of  that  terrible  tribunal, 
the  Spanish  or  Modem  Inquisition,  familiar  to  most  readers 
whether  of  history  or  romance,  which  for  three  centuries 
has  extended  its  iron  sway  over  the  dominions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.^^  Without  going  into  details  respecting 
the  organization  of  its  various  courts,  which  gradually 
swelled  to  thirteen  during  the  present  reign,  I  shall  en« 
deavour  to  exhibit  the  principles  which  regulated  their 
proceedings,  as  deduced  in  part  from  j;he  code  digested 
under  Torquemada,  and  partly  from  the  practice  which 
obtained  during  his  supremacy.*^ 

^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  of  the  Supreme,  consisting  of  the 

foL   164.  —  Zuidga,    Annales    de  grand  inquisitor  as  president,  and 

Seyilla,  p.   396.  —  Pulgar,   Beyes  three   other   ecclesiastics,  two   of 

Gatdlioos,  part  2,  cap.  77. — G^ari-  them  doctors  of  law.     The  prin- 

bay,  Compendio,  tom.  ii.  lib.    18,  cipal  purpose  of  this  new  creation 

cap.    17.  —  Paramo,    De    Origine  was  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 

Inquisitionis,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  2.  crown  in  the  confiscated  property, 

— ^ijlorente,  Hist,  de  Tlnquisition,  and  to  suard  against  the  encroach- 

tom.  i.  pp.  163 — 173.  ment  of  the  Inoruisition  on  secular 

•  Oyer   these    subordinate    tri-  jurisdiction.    Tne  expedient,  how- 

bunalfi  Ferdinand  erected  a  court  oyer,  wholly  failed,  because  most  of 

of  supervision,  with  appeUate  juris-  the  questions  brought  before  this 

diction,  under  the  name  of  Council  court    were    determined    by   the 
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Edicts  were  ordered  to  be  published  annually,  on  the 
first  two  Sundays  in  Lent,  throughout  the  churches,  en- 
joining it  as  a  sacred  duty  on  all  who  knew  or  suspected 
another  to  be  guilty  of  heresy  to  lodge  information  against 
him  before  the  Holy  Office ;  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
were  instructed  to  refuse  absolution  to  such  as  hesitated  to 
comply  with  this,  although  the  suspected  person  might 
stand  in  the  relation  of  parent,  child,  husband,  or  wife. 
All  accusations,  anonymous  as  well  as  signed,  were  admit- 
ted ;  it  being  only  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  was  taken  down  in  writing  by 
a  secretary,  and  afterwards  read  to  them,  which,  unless  the 
inaccuracies  were  so  gross  as  to  force  themselves  upon 
their  attention,  they  seldom  failed  to  confirm.*^ 

The  accused,  in  the  mean  time,  whose  mysterious  dis- 
appearance was  perhaps  the  only  public  evidence  of  his 
arrest,  was  conveyed  to  the  secret  chambers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, where  he  was  jealously  excluded  fix)m  intercourse 
with  all,  save  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church  and  his  jailer, 
both  of  whom  might  be  regarded  as  the  spies  of  the  tri- 
bunal. In  this  desolate  condition,  the  unfortunate  man, 
cut  ofi^  from  external  communication  and  all  cheering 
sympathy  or  support,  was  kept  for  some  time  in  ignorance 
even  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
and  at  length,  instead  of  the  original  process,  was  favoured 

principles    of   the  canoa  law,   of     matter  respecting  wHch  they  were 
which  the  grand  inquisitor  was  to      expected  to  testify.      Thus,   tiiey 


be    sole    interpreter,     the    others  were  asked  "if  tney  knew  aay- 

haying  onl^,  as  it  was  termed,  a  thing  which  had  been  said  or  done 

"  consultative    yoic«."      Llorente,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Mth  and 

tom.   i    pp.    173,    174.  —  Zurita,  the    interests    of    the    tribunal." 

Anales,  torn.    iv.  fol.   324. — Eiol,  Their  answers  often  opened  a  new 

Informe,  apud  Semanario  erudite,  scent  to  the  judges,  and  thus,  in  the 

tom.  iii.  pp.  156  et  seq.  langua^  of  Montanus,  "brought 

^  Puigolanch,   Inquisition  Un-  more  hshes  into  the    inquisitors' 

masked,  vol.  i.  chap.  4. — ^Llorente,  holy  angle."    See  Montanus,  Dis- 

Hist,  de  rinquisition,  tom.  L  chap.  covery  and  Playne  Declaration  of 

6,  art  1;   chap.  9,  art.  1,  2. — The  sundiy    subtill   Practises    of    the 

witnesses  were  questioned  in  such  Holy  Inquisition  of  Spayne,  Eng. 

feneral  terms  that  they  were  even  trans.  (London,  1669),  foL  14. 
ept  in  ignorance  of  the  particular 
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only  with  extracts  from  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
so  garbled  as  to  conceal  every  possible  clue  to  their  name 
and  quality.  With  still  greater  unfairness,  no  mention 
Tvhatever  was  made  of  such  testimony  as  had  arisen,  in  the 
course  of  the  examination,  in  his  own  favour.  Counsel 
was  indeed  allowed  from  a  list  presented  by  his  judges. 
But  this  privilege  availed  little,  since  the  parties  were  not 
permitted  to  confer  together,  and  the  advocate  was  furn- 
ished with  no  other  sources  of  information  than  what  had 
been  granted  to  his  client.  To  add  to  the  injustice  of 
these  proceedings,  every  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses  was  converted  into  a  separate  charge  against 
the  prisoner,  who  thus,  instead  of  one  crime,  stood  accused 
of  several.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  conceal- 
ment of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  in  the  accusations, 
created  stich  embarrassment  that,  unless  the  accused  was 
possessed  of  unusual  acuteness  and  presence  of  mind,  it 
was  sure  to  involve  him,  in  his  attempts  to  explain,  in  in- 
extricable contradiction.*^ 

If  the  prisoner  refused  to  confess  his  guilt,  or,  as  was 
usual,  was  suspected  of  evasion  or  an  attempt  to  conceal 
the  truth,  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture.  This,  which 
was  administered  in  the  deepest  vaults  of.  the  Inquisition, 
where  the  cries  of  the  victim  could  fall  on  no  ear  save  that 
of  his  tormentors,  is  admitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Holy 
Office,  who  has  furnished  the  most  authentic  report  of  its 
transactions,  not  to  have  been  exaggerated  in  any  of  the 
numerous  narratives  which  have  dragged  these  subterra- 
nean horrors  into  light.  If  the  intensity  of  pain  extorted 
a  confession  from  the  sufierer,  he  was  expected,  if  he  sur- 
vived, which  did  not  always  happen,  to  confirm  it  on  the 
next  day.      Should  he  refuse  to  do  this,  his   mutilated 

^  LimboTch,   Inquisitioii,  book  i.   chap.  6,   art   1;   chap.  9,  art. 

4,  chap.  20. — MontanuB,  Inquisi-  4 — 9.  —  Puigblanch,     Inquisition 

tion  of  Spayne,  fol.  6—15. — ^Llo-  Unmasked,  vol.  i.  chap.  4. 
rente,  Hist,  de  rinquisition,  torn. 
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members  were  condemned  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  suf- 
ferings, until  his  obstinacy  (it  should  rather  have  been 
termed  his  heroism)  might  be  vanquished.*^  Should  the 
rack,  however,  prove  ineflFectual  to  force  a  confession  of  his 
guilt,  he  was  so  far  from  being  considered  as  having 
established  his  innocence,  that,  with  a  barbarity  unknown 
to  any  tribunal  where  the  torture  has  been  admitted,  and 
which  of  itself  proves  its  utter  incompetency  to  the  ends  it 
proposes,  he  was  not  unfrequently  convicted  on  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  witnesses.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  mock 
trial,  the  prisoner  was  again  returned  to  his  dungeon, 
where,  without  the  blaze  of  a  single  fagot  to  dispel  the 
cold  or  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  long  winter  night, 
he  was  left  in  unbroken  silence  to  await  the  doom  which 
was  to  consign  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  or  a  life 
scarcely  less  ignominious.*^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  as  I  have  stated  them, 
were  plainly  characterized  throughout  by  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  and  inhumanity  to  the  accused.  Instead  of  pre- 
suming his  innocence  until  his  guilt  had  been  established, 
it  acted  on  exactly  the  opposite  principle.  Instead  of 
affording  him  the  protection  accorded  by  every  other 
judicature,  and  especially  demanded  in  his  forlorn  situa- 
tion, it  used  the  most  insidious  arts  to  circumvent  and  to 

^  Llorente,  Hist,   de   llnquisi-  spare  the  reader  the  description  of 

tion,  torn.  i.  chap.  9,  art.  V.—By  a  the  various  modes  of  torture,  the 

subsequent    reflation    of    Philip  rack,  fire,  and  pulley,  practised  by 

II.,  the  repetition  of  torture  in  the  the  inquisitors,  which  have  been 

same    process    was    strictly    pro-  so  often    detailed    in  the   doleful 

hibited    to   the    inquisitors.      J3ut  narratives  of  such  as  have  had  the 

they,  making  use  of   a    sophism  fortune  to  escape  with  life  from  the 

worthy  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  fangs  of  the  tribunal.    If  we  are  to 

contrived  to   evade  this  law,   by  believe  Llorente,  these  barbarities 

pretending,  after  each  new  infiic-  have  not  been  decreed  for  a  long 

tion,  that  they  had  only  suspended,  time.     Yet  some  reoent  statements 

and  not  termmated,  the  torture  !  are  at  variance  with  this  assertion. 

^    Montanus,      Inquisition      of  See,  among  others,  the  celebrated 

Spayne,  fol.  24  et  seq. — Limborch,  adventurer  Van  Halen*B  "Narra- 

In(|uisition,   vol.    ii.    chap.    29. —  tive  of  his  Imprisonment  in  the 

Pmgjblanch,  Inquisition  Unmasked,  Dungeons   of  the   Inquisition   at 

vol.  i.  chap.  4.— Llorente,  Hist,  de  Madnd,  and  his  Escape,  in  1817— 

llnquisition,  ubi  supra. — ^I  eJ^U  18." 
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crush  him.  He  had  no  remedy  against  malice  or  misap« 
prehension  on  the  part  of  his  accusers,  or  the  witnesses 
against  him,  who  might  be  his  bitterest  enemies;  since 
they  were  never  revealed  to,  nor  confronted  with,  the  pri- 
soner, nor  subjected  to  a  cross-examination,  which  can 
best  expose  error  or  wilful  collusion  in  the  evidence.** 
Even  the  poor  forms  of  justice  recognized  in  this  court 
might  be  readily  dispensed  with,  as  its  proceedings  were 
impenetrably  shrouded  from  the  public  eye  by  the  appalling 
oath  of  secrecy  imposed  on  all,  whether  functionaries, 
witnesses,  or  prisoners,  who  entered  within  its  precincts, 
The  last  and  not  the  least  odious  feature  of  the  whole  was 
the  connection  established  between  the  condemnation  of 
the  accused  and  the  interests  of  his  judges  ;  since  the  con- 
fiscations, which  were  the  unifoim  penalties  of  heresy,*^ 
were  not  permitted  to  flow  into  the  royal  exchequer  until 
they  had  fir-t  discharged  the  expenses,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  salaries  or  otherwise,  incident  to  the  Holy  Office.*^ 


**  The  prisonOT  had  indeed  the 
right  of  ohaUenging  any  witness  on 
the  gronnd  of  personal  enmity. 
(Llorente,  Hist,  de  rinquisition, 
torn,  i  chap.  9,  art.  10.)  But  as  he 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  employed  against 
him,  and  as,  even  if  he  conjectured 
right,  the  degree  of  enmity  com- 
petent tn  set  aside  testimony  was 
to  be  determined  by  his  judges,  it 
is  evident  that  his  priyilege  of 
chaUenge  was  wholly  nugatory. 

^  Confiscation  hiad  long  been 
decreed  as  the  punishment  of  con- 
Ticted  heretics  by  the  statutes  of 
Castile.  (Ordenan9as  Beales,  lib.  8, 
tit.  4.)  The  avarice  of  the  present 
system,  however,  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  confessed 
and  sought  absolution  within  the 
brief  term  of  grace  allowed  by  the 
inquisitors  from  the  publication  of 
their  edict  were  liable  to  arbitrary 
fines;  and  those  who  confessed 
after  that  period  escaped  with 
nothing  short  of  confiscation. 
VOL.  I. 


Llorente,    Hist,    de   llnquisition, 
tom.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

^  Ibid.,  tom.  i.  p.  216.— Zurita, 
Anales,  tom.  iv.  fol.  324. — Salazar 
de  Mendoza,  Monarquia,  tom.  i. 
fol.  337. — ^It  is  easy  to  discern,  in 
every  part  of  the  odious  scheme  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  contrivance  of 
the  monks,  a  class  of  men  cut  ofi 
by  their  profession  from  the  usual 
sympathies  of  social  life,  and  who, 
accustomed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
confessional,  aimed  at  establishing 
the  same  jurisdiction  over  thought 
which  secular  tribunals  have  wisely 
confined  to  actions.  Time,  instead 
of  softening,  gave  increased  harsh- 
ness to  the  features  of  the  new 
system.  The  most  humane  pro- 
visions were  constantly  evaded  in 
practice ;  and  the  toils  for  ensnar- 
ing the  victim  were  so  ingeniously 
multiplied  that  few,  very  few,  were 
permitted  to  escape  without  some 
censui-e.  Not  more  than  one  person, 
says  Llorente,  in  one  or  perhaps 
two  thousand  processes,  previous  to 
XT 
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The  last  scene  in  this  dismal  tragedy  was  the  act  of 
faith  (auto  da  fe),  the  most  imposing  spectacle,  probably, 
which   has    been    witnessed    since   the   ancient    BxMnan 
triumph,  and  which,  as  intimated  by  a  Spanish  writer, 
was  intended,  somewhat  profanely,  to  represent  the  terrors 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment.*^    The  proudest  grandees  of  the 
land,  on  this  occasion,  putting  on  the  sable  livery  of  fa- 
miliars of  the  Holy  Office  and  bearing  aloft  its  banners, 
condescended  to  act  as  the  escort  of  its  ministers ;  while 
the  ceremony  was  not  unfrequently  countenanced  by  the 
royal  presence.     It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  neither 
of  these  acts  of  condescension,  or,  more  properly,  humilia- 
tion, was  witnessed  until  a  period  posterior  to  the  present 
reign.     The  effect  was  further  heightened  by  the  concourse 
of  ecclesiastics  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  pompous 
ceremonial  which  the  church  of  Rome  knows  so  well  how 
to  display  on  fitting  occasions,  and  which  was  intended  to 
consecrate,  as  it  were,  this  bloody  sacrifice  by  the  authority 
of  a  religion  which  has  expressly  declared  that  it  desires 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.*" 


the  time  of  Philip  m.,  rec^yed 
entire  absolution.  So  that  it  came 
to  be  pToyerbial  that  all  who  were 
not  roasted  were  at  least  singed. 

''  Deyant  rin^nisition,  quand  on 
Tient  k  jnb^, 
Si  Ton  ne  sort  rati.  Ton  sort  an 
moins  flamb4." 

'  Montanus,  Inquisition  of 
Spayne,  fol.  46. — Puigblanch,  In- 
quisition Unmasked,  vol.  L  chap. 
4. — ^Every  reader  of  Tacitus  and 
Juyenal  will  remember  how  early 
the  Chiistians  were  condemned  to 
endure  the  penalty  of  fire.  Per- 
haps the  earlieet  instance  of  burn- 
ing to  death  for  heresy  in  modem 
times  occurred  under  the  reign  of 
Bobert  of  France,  in  the  early  part 
of  tiie  eleyenth  century.  (Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Fran9ais,  torn.  iy.  chap. 
4.)    Paramo,  as  usual,  finds  au- 


thority for  inquisitorial  autoe  da 
fe,  where  one  would  least  expect 
it,  in  the  New  Testament  Among 
other  examples,  he  quotes  the 
remark  of  James  and  John,  who, 
when  the  yilla^  of  Samaria  refused 
to  admit  Ghnst  within  its  walls, 
would  haye  caUed  down  fire  from 
heayen  to  consume  its  inhabitants. 
••Lo!"  says  Paramo,  "fire,  the 
punishment  of  heretics;  for  the 
Samaritans  were  the  heretics  of 
those  times."  (De  Origine  Inqui- 
sitionis,  lib.  1,  tit  3,  cap.  5.|  The 
worthy  father  omits  to  add  tne  im- 
pressiye  rebuke  of  our  Sayiour  to 
his  oyer-zealous  disciples :  • '  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of  The  Son  of  man  is  not 
oome  to  destroy  men's  Uyes,  but  to 
saye  them.*' 

**  Puigblanch,  vol.  i.  chap.  4. — 
The  inquisitors,  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  auto  da  fe  at  Guadalouper 
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The  most  important  actors  in  the  scene  were  the  unfor- 
tunate convicts,  who  were  now  disgorged  for  the  first  time 
from  the  dungeons  of  the  tribunal.  They  were  clad  in 
coarse  woollen  garments,  styled  aan  denitaa,  brought  close 
round  the  neck  and  descending  like  a  frock  down  to  the 
knees.^  These  were  of  a  yeUow  colour,  embroidered  with 
a  scarlet  cross,  and  well  garnished  with  figures  of  devils 
and  flames  of  fire,  which,  typical  of  the  heretic's  destiny 
hereafter,  served  to  make  him  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  superstitious  multitude.**  The  greater  part  of  the 
sufferers  were  condemned  to  be  reconciled,  the  manifold 
meanings  of  which  soft  phrase  have  been  already  explained. 
Those  who  were  to  be  relaxed,  as  it  was  called,  were 
delivered  over,  as  impenitent  heretics,  to  the  secular  arm, 
in  order  to  expiate  their  offence  by  the  most  painful  of 
deaths,  with  the  consciousness,  still  more  painful,  that  they 
were  to  leave  behind  them  names  branded  with  in&my, 
and  families  involved  in  irretrievable  ruin." 


in  1485,  wishing  probably  to  justify 
these  bloody  executions  m  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  who  had  not  yet  be- 
come lamiliar  with  them,  solicited 
a  sign  from  the  Virgin  (whose 
shrine  in  that  place  is  noted  all 
over  Spain)  in  testimony  of  her 
approbation  of  the  Holy  Office. 
Tneir  petition  was  answered  by 
such  a  profusion  of  miracles  that 
Dr.  Francis  Sanctius  de  la  Fuente, 
who  acted  as  scribe  on  the  occa- 
sion, became  out  of  breath,  and, 
after  recording  sixty,  gave  up  in 
despair,  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
their  marvellous  rapidity.  Paramo, 
De  Origine  Inquisitionis,  lib.  2, 
tit.  2,  cap.  3. 

^  San  henito,  according  to  Llo- 
rente  Ctom.  i.  p.  127),  is  a  corrup- 
tion 01  s(tco  bendiiOj  being  the  name 
given  to  the  dresses  worn  by 
penitents  previously  to  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

_  **  lilorente,  Hist  de  Tlnquisi- 
tion,  tom.  i.  chap.  9,  art.  16. — 
Fuigblandi,  Inquisition  Unmasked, 


vol.  i.  chap.  4. — ^Voltaire  remarks 
(Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  chap.  140) 
that  ''An  Asiatic,  arriving  at 
Madrid  on  the  day  of  an  auto  da 
fe,  would  doubt  whether  it  were  a 
festival,  religious  celebration,  sa- 
crifice, or  massacre:  it  is  all  of 
them.  ^  They  reproach  Monte- 
zuma with  sacrificing  human  cap- 
tives to  the  gods,  miat  would  he 
have  said  had  he  witnessed  an 
auto  da  fe  ?  " 

^  The  government,  at  least, 
cannot  be  charged  with  remissness 
in  promoting  this.  I  find  two 
ordinances  in  the  royal  collection 
of  pragmdticoBy  dated  m  September, 
1501  (there  must  be  some  error  in 
the  date  of  one  of  them),  inhibit- 
ing, under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
property,  such  as  had  been  recon- 
ciled, and  their  children  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  grandchildren 
by  the  father^s,  from  holding  any 
office  in  the  privy  council,  courts 
of  justice,  or  in  the  municipal- 
ities, or  any  other  place  of  troft 
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It  is  remarkable  that  a  system  so  monstrous  as  that 
of  the  Inquisition,  presenting  the  most  effectual  barrier, 
probably,  that  was  ever  opposed  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, shnild  have  been  revived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  light  of  civilization  was  rapidly  advancing 
over  every  part  of  Europe.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  it 
should  have  occurred  in  Spain,  at  this  time  under  a 
government  which  had  displayed  great  religious  independ- 
ence on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  which  had  paid 
uniform  regard  to  the  rights  of  its  subjects  and  pursued 
a  gjnerous  policy  in  reference  to  their  intellectual  culture. 
Where,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  when  we  behold  the  per- 
secution of  an  innocent,  industrious  people  for  the  crime  of 
adhesion  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, — ^where  was  the 
charity  which  led  the  old  Castilian  to  reverence  valour  and 
virtue  in  an  infidel,  though  an  enemy, — ^where  the  chival- 
rous self-devotion  which  led  an  Aragonese  monarch,  three 
centuries  before,  to  give  away  his  life  in  defence  of  the 
persecuted  sectaries  of  Provence, — ^where  the  independent 
spirit  which  prompted  the  Castilian  nobles,  during  the 
very  last  reign,  to  reject  with  scorn  the  purposed  inter- 
ference  of  the  pope  himself  in  their  concerns,  that  they 
were  now  reduced  to  bow  their  necks  to  a  few  frantic 
priests,  the  members  of  an  order  which,  in  Spain  at  least, 
was  quite  as  conspicuous  for  ignorance  as  intolerance? 
True,  indeed,  the  Castilians,  and  the  Aragonese  subse- 
quently still  more,  gave  such  evidence  of  their  aversion  to 
the  institution,  that  it  can  hardly  be  believed  the  clergy 
would  have  succeeded  in  fastening  it  upon  them,  had  they 

or  honour.     They  were  also  ex-  of  the   proscribed   Bomans   from 

eluded  fi-om  the  vocations  of  no-  political    honours;     thus    indi^f- 

taries,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  nantly  noticed  by  SaUust :  *'  Quin 

(Pragm^ticas  del  Eeyno,  foL  6,  6.)  solus    omnium,    post    memoriam 

This  was  visiting  the  sins  of  the  hominum,  supplicia  in  post  futuros 

fathers,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  composuit ;     quia    priu»     inmria, 

in  modem  legislation.    The  sove-  qudm  v  ta  cita  eMeC'    Hist,  £*rag- 

reigns  might  find  a  precedent  in  a  menta,  lib.  1« 
law  of  Sy  lla,  excluding  the  children 
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not  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  prejudices  against 
the  Jews.^2  Providence,  however,  permitted  that  the 
sufferings  thus  heaped  on- the  heads  of  this  unfortunate 
people  should  be  requited  in  full  measure  to  the  nation 
that  inflicted  them.  The  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
were  lighted  exclusively  for  the  Jews,  were  destined 
eventually  to  consume  their  oppressors.  They  were  still 
more  deeply  avenged  in  the  moral  influence  of  this 
tribunal,  which,  eating  like  a  pestilent  canker  into  the 
heart  of  the  monarchy,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
exhibiting  a  most  goodly  promise,  left  it  at  length  a  bare 
and  sapless  trunk. 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  under  Torquemada 
were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Jews,  his  activity  was 
such  as  to  furnish  abundant  precedent,  in  regard  to  forms 
of  proceeding,  for  his  successors ;  if,  indeed,  the  word 
forms  may  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  trials  so  summary 
that  the  tribunal  of  Toledo  alone,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  two  inquisitors,  disposed  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  processes  in  little  more  than  a 
year.^^  The  number  of  convicts  was  greatly  swelled  by 
the  blunders  of  the  Dominican  monks,  who  acted  as  quali- 
ficators,  or  interpreters  of  what  constituted  heresy,  and 
whose  ignorance  led  them  frequently  to  condemn,  as 
heterodox,  propositions  actually  derived  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  The  prisoners  for  life,  alone,  became  so 
numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  assign  them  their  own 
houses  as  the  places  of  their  incarceration. 

The  data  for  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  number  of 

<*  The  Aragonese,  as   we  shaU         "  1485 — 6.    (Llorente,  Hiai  de 

see  hereafter,  made  a  manly  tlioue;h  rinquisition,  torn.  i.  p.  239.) — ^In 

ineffectual   resistance,    from    tne  Seville,  vdih.  probably  no  greater 

first,  to  the  introduction  of  the  In-  apparatus,    in    1482,   21,000  pro- 

quisition  among  them  by  Ferdi-  cesses  were    disposed   of.      l^ese 

nand.      In  Castile,  its  enormous  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Jewish 

abuses  proyoked  the  spirited  inter-  heresy,  when  Torauemada,  although 

position  of  the  leffislature  at  the  an  inquisitor,  had  not  the  suprama 

commencement   of  the   foUowing  control  of  the  tribunal 
reign.    But  it  was  then  too  late* 
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victims  sacrificed  by  the  Inquisition  during  this  reign  are 
not  very  satisfactory.  From  such  as  exist,  however, 
Llorente  has  been  led  to  the  most  frightful  results.  He 
computes  that  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's 
ministry  there  were  no  less  than  10,220  burnt,  6860  con- 
demned and  burnt  in  effigy  as  absent  or  dead,  and  97,321 
reconciled  by  various  other  penances;  affording  an  average 
of  more  than  6000  convicted  persons  annually.^*  In  this 
enormous  sum  of  human  misery  is  not  included  the  multi- 
tude of  orphans  who,  from  the  confiscation  of  their  paternal 
inheritance,  were  turned  over  to  indigence  and  vice.*^ 
Many  of  the  reconciled  were  afterwards  sentenced  as 
relapsed;  and  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  expresses  the 
charitable  wish  that  "  the  whole  accursed  race  of  Jews, 
male  and  female,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
might  be  purified  with  fire  and  fagot ! "  ^^ 

The  vast  apparatus  of  the  Inquisition  involved  so  heavy 
an  expenditure  that  a  very  small  sum,  comparatively,  found 
its  way  into  the  exchequer,  to  counterbalance  the  great 


M  Llorente  afterwards  reduces 
this  estimate  to  SSOO  burnt,  96,5<H 
otherwise  punished ;  the  diocese  of 
Ouenca  being  comprehended  in  that 
of  Muroia.  (Tom.  it.  p.  252.)  Zurita 
says  that,  by  1520,  the  Inquisition 
of  Seyille  had  sentenced  more  than 
4000  persons  to  be  burnt,  and 
30,000  to  other  punishments.  An- 
other author,  whom  he  quotes, 
carries  up  the  estimate  of  the  total 
condemned  by  this  single  tribunal, 
within  the  same  term  of  time,  to 
100,000.    Anales,  tom.  iy.  fol.  324. 

"  By  an  article  of  the  primitive 
instructions,  the  inquisitors  were 
required  to  set  apart  a  small  portion 
of  the  confiscated  estates  for  the 
education  and  Christian  nurture  of 
minors,  children  of  the  condemned. 
Llorente  says  that,  in  the  immense 
number  of  processes  which  he  had 
occasion  to  consult,  he  met  with  no 
instance  of  their  attention  to  the 
&te  of  these  unfortunate  orphans! 
Hist    do    rinquisition,    torn.    L 


chap.  8. 

'^  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  44. 
— ^Torquemada  waged  war  upoD 
freedom  of  thought  in  eyeiy  form. 
In  1490,  he  caused  seyeral  Hebrew 
Bibles  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and 
some  time  after,  more  than  SOOO 
yolumes  of  Oriental  learning,  on 
the  imputation  of  Judaism,  sorcery, 
or  heresy,  at  the  autos  da  fe  of 
Salamanca,  the  yery  nursery  of 
science.  (Llorente,  Hist,  de  rln- 
quisition,  tom.  i.  chap.  8,  art.  5.) 
This  may  remind  one  of  the  similar 
sentence  passed  by  Lope  de  Bar- 
rientos,  another  Domimcan,  about 
fifty  years  before,  upon  the  books 
of  the  marquis  of  Yillena.  For- 
tunately for  the  dawning  literature 
of  Spain,  Isabella  did  not,  as  was 
done  by  her  successors,  commit  the 
censorship  of  the  press  to  the  judges 
of  the  Holy  Office,  notwithstand- 
ing such  occasional  assumption  of' 
power  by  the  grand  inquisitor. 
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detriment  resnlting  to  the  state  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
most  active  and  skilful  part  of  its  population.  All  temporal 
interests,  however,  were  held  light  in  comparison  with  the 
purgation  of  the  land  from  heresy ;  and  such  augmenta- 
tions as  the  revenue  did  receive,  we  are  assured,  were 
conscientiously  devoted  to  pious  purposes,  and  the  Moorish 
war !  ^7 

The  Roman  see,  during  all  this  time,  conducting  itself 
with  its  usual  duplicity,  contrived  to  make  a  gainful  traffic 
by  the  sale  of  dispensations  from  the  penalties  incurred  by 
such  as  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition,  provided  they 
were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them,  and  afterwards  revoking 
them,  at  the  instance  of  the  Castilian  court.  Meanwhile, 
the  odium  excited  by  the  unsparing  rigour  of  Torquemada 
raised  up  so  many  accusations  against  him  that  he  was 
thrice  compelled  to  send  an  agent  to  Rome  to  defend  his 
cause  before  the  pontiff;  until,  at  length,  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  in  1494,  moved  by  these  reiterated  complaints, 
appointed  four  coadjutors,  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to  the 
infirmities  of  his  age,  to  share  with  him  the  burdens  of  his 
office.'^^ 

This  personage,  who  is  entitled  to  so  high  a  rank  among 
those  who  have  been  the  authors  of  unmixed  evil  to  their 
species,  was  permitted  to  reach  a  very  old  age,  and  to  die 
quietly  in  his  bed.  Yet  he  lived  in  such  constant  appre- 
hension of  assassination,  that  he  is  said  to  have  kept  a 
reputed  unicorn's  horn  always  on  his  table,  which  was 
imagined  to  have  the  power  of  detecting  and  neutralizing 
poisons;  while,  for  the  more  complete  protection  of  his 
person,  he  was  allowed  an  escort  of  fifty  horse  and  two 

'  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catdlioos,  part  17)  puts  these  at  three  thousand, 

2,  oap.  77.  —  lu  Marineo,  Oosas  Pulgar  (Reyes  Cat<$licos,  part.  2, 

memorablee,  foL  104.  —  The  pro-  oap.  77)  at  four  L.  Marineo,  (Cosas 

digious  desolation  of  the  land  may  memorables,  foL   164)  as  high  as 

be  inferred   from   the   estimates,  five. 

although  somewhat  discordant,  of  ^  Llorente,  Hist  de  ITnquisition, 

deserted     houses    in     Andalusia,  torn.  L  chap.  7,  art.  8;   chap.  8| 

Oaribay  (Comi)endio,  lib.  18,  cap.  art  6. 
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hundred  foot  in  his  progresses  through  the  kingdom.^^ 
This  man's  zeal  was  of  such  an  extravagant  character 
that  it  may  ahnost  shelter  itself  under  the  name  of  insanity. 
His  history  may  be  thought  to  prove  that  of  all  hiunan 
mfinnities,  or  rather  vices,  there  is  none  productive  of  more 
extensive  mischief  to  society  than  fanaticism.  The  opposite 
principle  of  atheism,  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  most 
important  sanctions  to  virtue,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  destitution  of  just  moral  perceptions,  that  is,  of  a  power 
of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  in  its  disciples. 
But  fanaticism  is  so  far  subversive  of  the  most  established 
principles  of  morality,  that,  under  the  dangerous  maxim, 
"  For  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  all  means  are  lawful," 
which  Tasso  has  rightly,  though  perhaps  undesignedly, 
derived  from  the  spirits  of  hell,*^  it  not  only  excuses  but 
enjoins  the  commission  of  the  most  revolting  crimes,  as  a 
sacred  duty.  The  more  repugnant,  indeed,  such  crimes 
may  be  to  natural  feeling  or  public  sentiment,  the  greater 
their  merit,  from  the  sacrifice  which  the  commission  of 
them  involves.  Many  a  bloody  page  of  history  attests  the 
fact  that  fanaticism  armed  with  power  is  the  sorest  evil 
which  can  befall  a  nation. 

»  Nic.  Antonio,  BibHotheca  Ve-  »  "Per  la  f(^il  tutto  lice." 
tu8,  torn.  ii.  p.  340. — ^Llorente,  Hist  Gerufnilomme  liberata,  cant.  4, 
derinqui8ition,tom.  L  chap.  8,  art6«      stanza  26. 


Don  Juan  Antonio  lAorente  is  the  only  writer  who  has  succeeded  in 
completely  lifting  the  yeil  from  the  dread  mysteries  of  the  Li<^aiaition. 
It  is  obTions  how  yery  few  could  be  competent  to  this  task,  smce  the 
proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office  were  shrouded  in  such  impenetrable 
secrecy  tluit  eyen  the  prisoners  who  were  arraigned  before  it,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  were  Kept  in  ignorance  of  their  own  processes.  Eyen 
such  of  its  functionaries  as  haye  at  different  times  pretended  to  giye  its 
tnmsactions  to  the  world  haye  confined  themselyes  to  an  historioeil  out- 
line, with  meagre  notices  of  such  parts  of  its  internal  discipline  as  might 
be  safely  disclosed  to  the  public.  Llorente  was  secretary  to  the  tribunal 
of  Madrid  from  1790  to  1792.  His  official  station  consequently  afforded 
him  eyery  facility  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  recondite  affairs  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  on  its  suppression  at  the  dose  of  1808  he  deyoted 
seyeral  years  to  a  careful  inyesti^tion  of  the  registers  of  the  tribunals, 
both  of  the  capital  and  the  proyinces,  as  weU  as  of  such  other  original 
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documents  contained  within  their  archiyee  as  had  not  hitherto  been 
opened  to  the  light  of  day.  In  the  progress  of  his  work  he  has  anatomized 
the  most  odious  features  of  the  institution  with  unsparing  severity ;  and 
his  reflections  are  warmed  with  a  ^nerous  and  enlightened  spirit, 
certainly  not  to  have  been  expected  m  an  ex-inauisitor.  The  arrange- 
ment of  his  immense  mass  of  materials  is  indeed  somewhat  faulty,  and 
the  work  might  be  recast  in  a  more  popular  form,  especially  by  means  of 
a  copious  retrenchment  With  all  its  subordinate  defects,  however,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  most,  indeed  the  only,  authentic  history 
of  tiie  Modem  Inquisition ;  exhibiting  its  minutest  forms  of  practice,  ana 
the  insidious  policy  b^  which  they  were  directed,  from  the  origin  of  the 
institution  down  to  its  temporary  abolition.  It  well  deserves  to  be 
studied,  as  the  record  of  the  most  humiliating  triumph  which  fanaticism 
has  ever  been  able  to  obtain  over  human  reason,  and  that,  too,  during 
the  most  civilized  periods  and  in  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  world. 
The  persecutions  endured  by  the  imfortunate  author  of  the  work  prove 
that  we  embers  of  this  fEUiaticism  may  be  rekindled  too  easily,  even  in 
the  present  century. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

aiVIIW  OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION 
OF  THE  SPANISH  ARABS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  WAR  01 
GRANADA. 

Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabe. — Gordoyan  Empire. — ^High  Givilization 
and  Prosperity. — ^Its  Dismemberment. — Kingdom  of  Gdanada. — Lux- 
mious  and  Chiyalrous  Character. — ^literature  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. — 
Progress  in  Science. — ^Historical  Merits. — ^Useful  Discoyeries. — ^Poetry 
and  Romance. — ^Influence  on  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  commencenient  of  the 
famous  war  of  Granada,  which  terminated  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain,  after  it  had  subsisted 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  and  with  the  consequent  restora- 
tion to  the  Castilian  crown  of  the  fairest  portion  of  its 
ancient  domain.  In  order  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  or  Moors,  who  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  that  of  their  Christian  neighbours, 
the  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
their  previous  history  in  the  Peninsula,  where  they  pro- 
bably reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  of  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Mahometanism  at  its  outset, — the 
dexterity  with  which,  unlike  all  other  religions,  it  was 
raised  upon,  not  against,  the  principles  and  prejudices  of 
preceding  sects ;  the  military  spirit  and  discipline  which  it 
established  among  all  classes,  so  that  the  multifarious 
nations  who  embraced  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  one 
vast,  well-ordered  camp;^  the  union  of  ecclesiastical  with 
civil  authority  intrusted  to  the  caliphs,  which  enabled  them 

^  See  Introduction,  Section  1,  '  The  Koran,  in  addition  to  the 
Note  2,  of  this  History.  repeated  aasurancea  of  Paradise  to 
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to  control  opinions  as  absolutely  as  the  Roman  pontiffs  in 
their  most  despotic  hoiir;^  or,  lastly,  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  to  the  character  of  the 
wild  tribes  among  whom  they  were  preached.*  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  latter,  within  a  century  after  the 
coming  of  their  apostle,  having  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  religion  over  vast  regions  in  Asia,  and  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  arrived  before  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which,  though  a  temporary,  were  destined  to  prove  an 
ineffectual  bulwark  for  Christendom. 

The  causes  which  have  been  currently  assigned  for  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  even  by  the  most  credible 

the  martyr  who  falls  in  battle,  con- 
tains the  regulations  of  a  precise 
military  code.  Military  service  in 
some  shape  or  other  is  exacted 
from  alL  The  terms  to  be  pre- 
scribed to  the  enemy  and  the  yan- 
Suished,  the  diyision  of  the  spoil, 
[le  seasons  of  lawful  truce,  the 
oonditions  on  which  the  compaiv- 
atiyely  smaU  number  of  exempts 
are  permitted  to  remain  at  home, 
are  accurately  defined.  (Sale's 
Koran,  chap.  2,  8,  9,  et  alibi.) 
When  the  algihed,  or  Mahometan 
crusade,  which,  in  its  general  de- 
sign and  immunities,  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Christian,  was 
preached  in  the  mosque,  every  true 
believer  was  bound  to  repair  to  the 
standard  of  his  chie£  **  The  holy 
war,"  says  one  of  the  early  Saracen 
generals,  "is  the  ladder  of  Para- 
dise. The  Apostle  of  God  styled 
himself  the  son  of  the  sword.  He 
loved  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of 
banners  and  on  the  field  of  battle." 
*  The  successors,  calinhs  or 
vicars,  as  they  were  styled,  of 
Mahomet,  represented  both  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority. 
Their  office  involvM  almost  equally 
ecclesiastical  and  military  func- 
tiona  It  was  their  duty  to  lead 
the  army  in  battle,  and  on  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  They  were  to 
preach  a  sermon  and  offer  up  public 

Srayers  in  the  mosques  every  Fri- 
ay.    Many  of  their  prerogatives 
xesemble  those  assumed  anciently 


by  the  popes.  They  conferred  in- 
vestitures on  the  Moslem  princes 
by  the  symbol  of  a  ring,  a  sword, 
or  a  standard.  They  complimented 
them  with  the  titles  of  "  defender 
of  the  fidth,"  •*  column  of  religion," 
and  the  like.  The  proudest  potent- 
ate held  the  bridle  of  their  mules, 
and  paid  his  homage  by  touching 
their  threshold  wim  his  foreheacu 
The  authority  of  the  caliphs  was  in 
this  manner  founded  on  opinion  no 
less  than  on  power;  and  their 
ordinances,  however  frivolous  or 
iniquitous  in  themselves,  being  en- 
forced, as  it  were,  by  a  divine  sanc- 
tion, became  laws  which  it  was 
sacrilege  to  disobey.  See  D'Her- 
belot,  BibHothdque  Orientale  (La 
Haye,  1777—9),  voce  Khali/ah. 

*  ThQ  character  of  the  Arabs, 
before  the  introduction  of  Islam, 
like  that  of  most  rude  nations,  is 
to  be  gathered  from  their  national 
songs  and  romances.  The  poems 
suspended  at  Mecca,  familiar  to  us 
in  tne  elegant  version  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  and,  still  more,  the  recent 
translation  of  "Antar," — a  com- 
position indeed  of  the  age  of  Al 
Kaschid,  but  wholly  devoted  to  the 
primitive  Bedouins, — present  us 
with  a  lively  picture  of  their  pecu- 
liar habits,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  a  temporary  civil- 
ization, may  be  thought  te  bear 
great  resemblance  te  those  of  their 
descendante  at  the  present  day. 
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modem  biatorians,  have  scarcely  any  foundation  in  contem* 
porary  records.  The  true  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rich  spoils  offered  by  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  in  the 
thirst  of  enterprise  in  the  Saracens,  which  their  long- 
uninterrupted  career  of  victory  seems  to  have  sharpened, 
rather  than  satisfied.^  The  fatal  battle  which  terminated 
with  the  slaughter  of  King  Roderic  and  the  flower  of  his 
nobility  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  711,  on  a  plain 
washed  by  the  Guadalete  near  Xerez,  about  two  leagues 
distant  from  Cadiz.^     The  Goths  appear  never  to  have 

*  Staiiling  as  it  may  be,  there  is 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars drcumstantially  narrated 
W  the  national  historians  (Mariana, 
^luita,  Abarca,  Moret,  etc.)  as  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  subversion 
of  Spain,  to  be  found  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  period.  No  intimation 
of  the  persecution,  or  of  the  treason, 
of  the  two  sons  of  Witiza  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  Spanish  writer,  as 
for  as  I  know,  until  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  conquest ;  none 
earlier  than  this,  of  the  defection 
of  archbishop  Oppas  during  the 
fatal  conflict  near^erez;  and  none, 
of  the  tragical  amours  of  Boderio 
and  the  revenge  of  Count  Julian, 
before  the  writers  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  jejune  than  the  original  nar- 
ratives of  the  invasion.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  Chronicon  del 
Biolarense,  and  the  Chronicon  de 
Isidore  Pacense  or  de  Beja,  which 
are  contained  in  the  voluminous 
coUection  of  Florez  (Esjpa&a  sa- 
gi-ada,  tom.  vL  and  viii.),  afford 
the  only  histories  contemporary 
with  the  event.  Conde  is  mistaken 
in  his  assertion  (Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes,  Pr6l  p.  vii.)  that  the  work 
of  Isidore  de  Beja  was  the  only  nar- 
rative written  during  that  period. 
Spain  had  not  the  pen  of  a  Bade  or 
an  Eginhart  to  describe  the  mem- 
orable catastrophe.  But  the  few 
and  meagre  touches  of  the  con- 
temporary chroniclers  have  left 
ample  scope  for  coi^'ectural  history, 
which  has  been  most  industriously 
improved.    Hie  reports,  according 


to  Conde  (Dominacion  de  los  Arabes, 
tom.  i.  p.  36^,  greedUy  circulated 
among  the  Saracens,  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  general  prosperity  of 
the  Qothio  monarchy,  may  suffi- 
ciently account  for  its  invasion  by 
an  enemy  flushed  with  uninter- 
rupted conc^uests,  and  whose  fSana- 
tical  ambition  was  well  illustrated 
by  one  of  their  own  generals,  who, 
on  reaching  the  western  extremity 
of  Africa,  plunged  his  horse  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  sighed  for  other 
shores  on  which  to  plant  the  ban- 
ners of  Islam.  See  Cardonne,  His- 
toire  de  PAfii^ue  et  de  TEspaffne 
sous  la  Dommation  des  Arabes 
(Paris,  1765J,  tom.  i.  p.  37. 

^  The  laborious  dHigenoe  of 
Masdeu  may  be  thought  to  have 
settled  the  epoch,  about  which  so 
much  learned  dust  has  been  raised. 
The  fourteenth  volume  of  his 
«Historia  critica  de  Espafta  y  de 
la  Cultura  Espafiola"  (Madrid, 
1783 — 1805)  contains  an  accurate 
table,  by  wnich  the  minutest  dates 
of  the  Mahometan  lunar  year  are 
a4justed  by  those  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  fall  of  Boderio  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  attested  by  both 
the  domestic  chroniclers  of  that 
period,  as  well  as  by  the  Saracens. 
(Incerti  Auctoris  Additio  ad  Joan- 
nem  Biclarensem,  apud  Florez, 
Espalia  sagrada,  tom.  vi.  p.  430. — 
Isidori  Pacensis  Episcopi  Chroni- 
con, apud  Florez,  Espafia  sagrada, 
tom.  viiL  p.  200.^  The  tales  of  the 
ivory  ana  marble  chariot,  of  the 
gallant  steed  Orelia  and  magnifi- 
cent  vestmente   of  Boderic,   dis- 
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afterwards  rallied  under  one  head,  but  their  broken  detach- 
ments made  many  a  gallant  stand  in  such  strong  positions 
as  were  afforded  throughout  the  kingdom ;  so  that  nearly 
three  years  elapsed  before  the  final  achievement  of  the 
conquest.  The  policy  of  the  conquerors,  after  making  the 
requisite  allowance  for  the  evils  necessarily  attending  such 
an  invasion,^  may  be  considered  liberal.  Such  of  the 
Christians  as  chose  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  con- 
quered territory  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property. 
They  were  allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  way ;  to  be 
governed,  within  prescribed  Kmits,  by  their  own  laws ;  to 
fill  certain  civil  offices,  and  serve  in  the  army ;  their  women 
were  invited  to  intermarry  with  the  conquerors;®  and,  in 
short,  they  were  condemned  to  no  other  legal  badge  of 
servitude  than  the  payment  of  somewhat  heavier  imposts 
than  those  exacted  from  their  Mahometan  brethren.  It  is 
true  the  Christians  were  occasionally  exposed  to  suffering 
from  the  caprices  of  despotism,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
popular  fanaticism.^  But,  on  the  whole,  their  condition 
may  sustain  an  advantageous  comparison  with  that  of  any 

coTored  after  the  figHt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gnadalete,  of  his  probable 
e8oai)e  and  subeej^uent  seclusion 
among  the  mountains  of  Portugal, 
which  haye  been  thought  worfchy 
of  Spanish  history,  have  found  a 
much  more  appropriate  place  in 
the  romantic  national  bauads,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  Scott  and  Southey. 

^  "Whatever  curses,*'  says  an 
eye-witness,  whose  meagre  diction 
is  quickened  on  this  occasion  into 
something  like  sublimity, — '*  what- 
ever curses  were  denounced  by  the 
prophets  of  old  against  Jerusalem, 
whatever  fell  upon  ancient  Babylon, 
whatever  miseries  Bome  inflicted 
upon  the  glorious  company  of  the 
martyrs,  all  these  were  visited  upon 
the  once  happy  and  prosperous, 
but  now  desolated,  Spain.  Pa- 
censifl  Chronicon,  apud  Florez, 
£n>aiia  sagrada,  tom.  viii.  p.  292. 

■  The  frequency  of  this  alliance 
may  be  inferred  from  an  extra- 


ordinary, though  doubtless  extra- 
vagant, statement  cited  by  Zurita. 
The  ambassadors  of  James  U.  of 
Aragon,  in  1311,  represented  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  Y.,  that 
of  the  200,000  souls  which  then 
composed  the  population  of  G-ran- 
ada  there  were  not  more  than  500 
of  pure  Moorish  descent.  Anales, 
tom.  iv.  fol.  314. 

*  The  famous  persecutions  of 
Cordova  imder  the  reigns  of  Abder- 
rahman  II.  and  his  son,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  tone  of  Castilian 
writers,  mi^ht  vie  with  those  of 
Nero  and  Diocletian,  are  admitted 
by  Morales  (Obras,  tom.  x.  p.  74) 
to  have  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  only  forty  individuals.  ^  Most  of 
these  unhappy  £Einatics  solicited  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  by  an  open 
violation  of  the  Mahometan  laws 
and  usages.  The  details  are  given 
by  Florez  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
his  collection. 
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Christian  people  under  the  Mussulman  dominion  of  later 
times,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  after  the  Norman  conquest,  which  suggests 
an  obvious  parallel  in  many  of  its  circumstances  to  the 
Saracen.^^ 

After  the  further  progress  of  the  Arabs  in  Europe  had 
been  checked  by  the  memorable  defeat  at  Tours,  their 
energies,  no  longer  allowed  to  expand  in  the  career  of 
conquest,  recoiled  on  themselves,  and  speedily  produced 
the  dismemberment  of  their  overgrown  empire.  Spain  was 
the  first  of  the  provinces  which  fell  off.  The  family  of 
Omeya,  under  whom  this  revolution  was  effected,  continued 
to  occupy  her  throne  as  independent  princes  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centuiy, 
a  period  which  forms  the  most  honourable  portion  of  her 
Arabian  annals. 

The  new  goveniment  was  modelled  on  the  Eastern 
caliphate.  Freedom  shows  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms; 
while  despotism,  at  least  in  the  institutions  founded  on 
the  Koran,  seems  to  wear  but  one.  The  sovereign  was 
the  depositary  of  all  power,  the  fountain  of  honour,  the 
sole  arbiter  of  life  and  fortune.  He  styled  himself  "  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,"  and,  like  the  caliphs  of  the 
East,  assumed  an  entire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
supremacy.  The  country  was  distributed  into  six  capi- 
tanias,  or  provinces,  each  under  the  administration  of  a 
toali,  or  governor,  with  subordinate  officers,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  a  more  immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  principal 
cities.  The  immense  authority  and  pretensions  of  these 
petty  satraps  became  a  fruitful  source  of  rebellion  in  later 
times.  The  caliph  administered  the  government  with  the 
advice  of  his  mewuar,  or  council  of  state,  composed  of  his 

1®  Bifida,  Cordnica  do  los  Moros  yii.  and  torn.  i.  pp.  29 — M,  75,  87. 

de  Espafla  (Valencia,  1618),  lib.  2,  —Morales,    Obras,    torn.    tL    pp. 

cap.  16,   17. — Cardonne,  Hist,  de  407 — 417;  torn,  yii  pp.  262—264. 

I'Aifriqiie   et   de   I'Espagne,    torn.  Florez,  Espa&a  sag^ada,  torn.  x. 

L    pp.    83    et   seq.,   179.— Conde,  pp.  237— 270.— Fuero  Juzgo,  Int 

Dominaoion  de  los  Arabes,  PrdL  p.  p.  40. 
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principal  cadis  and  hagibsy  or  secretaries.  The  office  of 
prime  minister,  or  chief  hagib,  corresponded,  in  the  nature 
and  variety  of  its  functions,  with  that  of  a  Turkish  grand 
vizier.  The  caliph  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  se- 
lecting his  successor  from  among  his  numerous  progeny ; 
and  this  adoption  was  immediately  ratified  by  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  heir  apparent  &om  the  principal  officers 
of  state.^^ 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  instead  of  being  condemned, 
as  in  Turkey,  to  waste  their  youth  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
harem,  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  learned  men,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  duties  befitting  their  station.  They  were 
encouraged  to  visit  the  academies,  which  were  particularly 
celebrated  in  Cordova,  where  they  mingled  in  disputation, 
and  frequently  carried  away  the  prizes  of  poetry  and 
eloquence.  Their  riper  years  exhibited  such  fruits  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  their  early  education.  The 
race  of  the  Omeyades  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  any  other  dynasty  of  equal  length  in  modem  Europe. 
Many  of  them  amused  their  leisure  with  poetical  com- 
position, of  which  numerous  examples  are  preserved  in 
Conde's  History ;  and  some  left  elaborate  works  of  learn- 
ing, which  have  maintained  a  permanent  reputation  with 
Arabian  scholars.  Their  long  reigns,  the  first  ten  of  which 
embrace  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  their  peace- 
ful deaths,  and  unbroken  line  of  succession  in  the  same 
family  for  so  many  years,  show  that  their  authority  must 
have  been  founded  in  the  afiections  of  their  subjects. 
Indeed,  they  seem,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  have 
ruled  over  them  with  a  truly  patriarchal  sway ;  and,  on 
the  event  of  their  deaths,  the  people,  bathed  in  tears,  are 
described  as  accompanying  their  relics  to  the  tomb,  where 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  public  eulogy  on  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  by  his  son  and  successor."    This 

^  Conde,    Dominacion    de    los      edmilar  usage  at  the  funerals  of  the 

Arabes,  part.  2,  cap.  1 — 46.  Eg^'ptlaii  kings,   I'emarks  on  the 

^  IKodoros  Siomus,  notioing  a     disinterested  and  honest  nature  of 
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pleasing  moral  picture  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
sanguinary  scenes  which  so  often  attend  the  transmission 
of  the  sceptre  from  one  generation  to  another  among  the 
nations  of  the  East.^* 

The  Spanish  caliphs  supported  a  large  military  force, 
frequently  keeping  two  or  three  armies  in  the  field  at  the 
same  time.  The  flower  of  these  forces  was  a  body-guard, 
gradually  raised  to  twelve  thousand  men,  one-third  of 
them  Christians,  superbly  equipped,  and  officered  by 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Their  feuds  with  the 
Eastern  caliphs  and  the  Barbary  pirates  required  them 
also  to  maintain  a  respectable  navy,  which  was  fitted  oat 
from  the  numerous  dock-yards  that  lined  the  coast  from 
Cadiz  to  Tarragona. 

The  munificence  of  the  Omeyades  was  most  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  in  their  pubhc  edifices,  palaces,  mosques, 
hospitals,  and  in  the  construction  of  commodious  quays, 
fountains,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  which,  penetrating 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  or  sweeping  on  lofty  arches 
across  the  valleys,  rivalled  in  their  proportions  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Rome.  These  works,  which  were 
scattered  more  or  less  over  all  the  provinces,  contributed 
especially  to  the  embellishment  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  delightful  situation  of  this  city,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cultivated  plain  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  made  it  very  early  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Arabs,  who  loved  to  surround  their  houses,  even  in 
the  cities,  with  groves  and  refreshing  fountains,  so  de- 
lightful to  the  imagination  of  a  wanderer  of  the  desert.** 

the  homage,  when  the  object  of  it  en  Asie,  d'nne  terre  -poaMie  par 

is  beyond  the  reach  of  flattery. —  lesMusulmanSjYouslareoonnaiaBes 

Died.,  L  70  et  seq.  de  loin  au  riche  et  sombre  voile  de 

^  Conde,    Dominacion    de    los  verdure  qui  flotte    gracieusement 

Arabes,  ubi  supra. — Masdeu,  His-  sur  eUe :— des  arbres  pour  s'asaeoir 

toria  critica,  tom.  xiii.  pp.  178, 187.  k  leur  ombre,  des  fontainee  jaiUis- 

^*  The  same  taste  is  noticed  at  santes  pour  r^ver  a  leur  bruit,  du 

the  present  day,   by    a    traveller  silence  et  des  mosqu^es  aux  l§ger9 

whose  pictures  glow  with  the  warm  minarets,  s'dlevant  a  chaque  pas  du 

colours  of  the  JBast:    **Aus8i  dds  sein  d*une  terre  pieuse.      Lamar- 

que  vous  approchez,  en  Europe  ou  tine,  Voyage  en  Orient, tom.  i.  p.  172. 
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The  public  squares  and  private  court-yards  sparkled  wih 
jets  d'  eau,  fed  by  copious  streams  from  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which,  besides  supplying  nine  hundred  public  baths,  were 
conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  edifices,  where  they 
diffused  a  grateful  coolness  over  the  sleeping-apartments 
of  their  luxurious  inhabitants." 

Without  adverting  to  that  magnificent  freak  of  the 
caliphs,  the  construction  of  the  palace  of  Azahra,  of  which 
not  a  vestige  now  exists,  we  may  form  a  sufficient  notion 
of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  this  era  from  the  remains 
of  the  far-famed  mosque,  now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova. 
This  building,  which  still  covers  more  ground  than  any 
other  church  in  Christendom,  was  esteemed  the  third  in 
sanctity  by  the  Mahometan  world,  being  inferior  only  to 
the  Alaksa  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Most 
of  its  ancient  glories  have  indeed  long  since  departed. 
The  rich  bronze  which  embossed  its  gates,  the  myriads  of 
lamps  which  illuminated  its  aisles,  have  disappeared ;  and 
its  interior  roof  of  odoriferous  and  curiously  carved  wood 
has  been  cut  up  into  guitars  and  snufi-boxes.  But  its 
thousand  columns  of  variegated  marble  still  remain ;  and  its 
general  dimensions,  notwithstanding  some  loose  assertions 
10  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  the  Saracens.  European  critics,  however, 
condemn  its  most  elaborate  beauties  as  "  heavy  and  bar- 
barous.*'  Its  celebrated  portals  are  pronounced  "  diminu- 
tive, and  in  very  bad  taste."  Its  throng  of  pillars  gives 
it  the  air  of  "  a  park  rather  than  a  temple,"  and  the 
whole  is  made  still  more  incongruous  by  the  unequal 
length  of  their  shafts,  being  grotesquely  compensated  by  a 
proportionate  variation  of  size  in  their  bases  and  capitals, 
rudely  fashioned  after  the  Corinthian  order.^* 

V  Oonde,    Dommadon    de    los  ^'  Gonde,    Dominacion    de    loa 

Arabes,  torn,  i  pp.  109,  265,  284,  Arabes,  torn.  i.  pp.  211,  212*,  226.— 

285,  417,  446,  447,  et  alibi— Car-  Swinburne,  Travels  througb  Spain 

donne.  Hist,    de   TAMqne  et  de  (Ix>ndon,  1787),  let.   35.  —  Xerif 

FEspagne,  torn.  L  pp.  227 — 230  et  Aledris,  conocidopor El  Nubiense, 

ieq.  Descripoion  de  Espafia,  con  Tra- 
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But  if  all  this  gives  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  taste  of 
the  Saracens  at  this  period,  which  indeed,  in  architecture, 
seems  to  have  been  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  later  princes 
of  Granada,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  adequacy 
of  their  resources  to  carry  such  magnificent  designs  into 
execution.  Their  revenue,  we  are  told  in  explanation, 
amounted  to  eight  millions  of  mitcales  of  gold,  or  nearly 
six  millions  sterling ;  a  sum  fifteen-fold  greater  than  that 
which  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  subsequent  century, 
was  able  to  extort  from  his  subjects,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  feudal  exaction.  The  tone  of  exaggeration  which  dis« 
tinguishes  the  Asiatic  writers  entitles  them  perhaps  to 
little  confidence  in  their  numerical  estimates.  This  im- 
mense wealth,  however,  is  predicated  of  other  Mahometan 
princes  of  that  age ;  and  their  vast  superiority  over  the 
Christian  states  of  the  north,  in  arts  and  effective  industry, 
may  well  account  for  a  corresponding  superiority  in  their 
resources. 

The  revenue  of  the  Cordovan  sovereigns  was  derived 
from  the  fifth  of  the  spoil  taken  in  battle,  an  important 
item  in  an  age  of  unintermitting  war  and  rapine ;  from 
the  enormous  exaction  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
commerce,  husbandry,  flocks,  and  mines;  from  a  capi- 
tation tax  on  Jews  and  Christians;  and  from  certain 
tolls  on  the  transportation  of  goods.  They  engaged  in 
commerce  on  their  own  account,  and  drew  from  mines, 
which  belonged  to  the  crown,  a  conspicuous  part  of  their 
income.*^ 

duccion  y  Notas  de  Ck)nde  (Madrid,  i.  pp.  338— 843.— -Casiri  quotes  from 

1799),   pp.    161,   162.  —  Morales,  an  Arabic  historian  the  cooditione 

Obras,  torn,  x.  p.  61.  —  Chenier,  on  whidi  Abderrahman  I.  proffered 

Becberclies     lustoriques     sur     les  his  alliance  to  the  Christian  princes 

Manres,  et  Histoire  de  rEmpire  de  of  Spain,  viz.  the  annual  tribute 

Maroc  (Paris,    1787J,    torn.  ii.   p.  of  10,000  ounces  of  gold,   10,000 

312. — ^Laborde,  Itineraire,  torn.  iu.  pounds  of  silver,    10,000    horses, 

p.  226.  etc.  etc.     The  absurdity  of   this 

^  Conde,    Dominacion    de    los  story,  inconsiderately  repeated  by 

Arabes,  torn.  i.  pp.  214,  228,  270,  historians,  if  any  argument  were 

611.  —  Masdeu,   Historia  crltica,  necessary  to  proye  it,  oecomes  suf- 

torn.  xiii.  p.  118.— Cardonne,  Hist,  fidently  manifest   from    the    fad 

de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn,  that  the  instrument  is  dated  in  tha 
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Before  the  discovery  of  America,  Spain  was  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  what  her  colonies  have  since  become,  the  great 
source  of  mineral  wealth.  The  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Romans  afterwards,  regularly  drew  from  her  lai^e  masses 
of  the  precious  metals.  Pliny,  who  resided  some  time  in 
the  country,  relates  that  three  of  her  provinces  were  said 
to  have  annually  yielded  the  incredible  quantity  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  gold."  The  Arabs,  with  their  usual 
activity,  penetrated  into  these  arcana  of  wealth.  Abund< 
ant  traces  of  their  labours  are  still  to  be  met  with  along 
the  barren  ridge  of  mountains  that  covers  the  north  of 
Andalusia;  and  the  diligent  Bowles  has  enumerated  no 
less  than  five  thousand  of  their  excavations  in  the  kingdom 
or  district  of  Jaen." 

But  the  best  mine  of  the  caliphs  was  in  the  industry 
and  sobriety  of  their  subjects.  The  Arabian  colonies  have 
been  properly  classed  among  the  agricultural.  Their 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  husbandry  is  shown  in 
their  voluminous  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
monuments  which  they  have  everywhere  left  of  their 
peculiar  culture.  The  system  of  irrigation,  which  has  so 
long  fertilized  the  south  of  Spain,  was  derived  from  them. 
They  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  various  tropical  plants 
and  vegetables,  whose  cultivation  has  departed  with  them. 
Sugar,  which  the  modern  Spaniards  have  been  obliged  to 
import  from  foreign  nations  in  large  quantities  annually 
for  their  domestic  consumption,  until  within  the  last  half- 
century,  when  they  have  been  supplied  by  their  island  of 
Cuba,  constituted  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs.  The  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on  by 
them  extensively.  The  Nubian  geographer,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  enumerates  six  hundred 
villages  in  Jaen  as  engaged  in  it,  at  a  time  when  it  was 

142nd  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  a  ^^  Hist  Naturalis,  lib.  33,  cap.  4. 

little  more  than  fifty  years  after  ^  Introduction  k  rHistoire  na- 

&e    conquest.       See    Bibliotheca  turelle  de  TEspagne,  traduite  par 

Arabico  -  Hispana     Escurialensis  Flavigny  (Paris,  1776),  p.  411, 
(Matriti,  1760),  torn,  u,  p.  104. 
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known  to  the  Europeans  only  from  their  circuitous  traffic 
with  the  Greek  empire.  This,  together  with  fine  fabrics 
of  cotton  and  woollen,  formed  the  staple  of  an  active 
commerce  with  the  Levant,  and  especially  with  Constanti- 
nople, whence  they  were  again  diffused,  by  means  of  the 
caravans  of  the  North,  over  the  comparatively  barbarous 
countries  of  Christendom. 

The  population  kept  pace  with  this  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  would  appear,  from  a  census  instituted 
at  Cordova  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  that  there 
were  at  that  time  in  it  six  hundred  temples  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dwelling-houses ;  many  of  these  lattar 
being,  probably,  mere  huts  or  cabins,  and  occupied  by 
separate  families.  Without  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
any  numerical  statements,  however,  we  may  give  due 
weight  to  the  inference  of  an  intelligent  vnriter,  who 
remarks  that  their  minute  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
cheapness  of  their  labour,  their  particular  attention  to  the 
most  nutritious  esculents,  many  of  them  such  as  would  be 
rejected  by  Europeans  at  this  day,  are  indicative  of  a 
crowded  population,  like  that,  perhaps,  which  swarms  over 
Japan  or  China,  where  the  same  economy  is  necessarily 
resorted  to  for  the  mere  sustenance  of  life.*^ 

Whatever  consequence  a  nation  may  derive,  in  its  own 
age,  from  physical  resources,  its  intellectual  development 

^  See  a  senflible  essay  by  the  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  lined  vith 

Abb6  Oorrea  da  Serra  on  the  hus-  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  yil- 

bandxy  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  con-  lages  and  hamlets."     The  length 

tained  in  torn.  i.  of  Archives  litt^-  of  the  river,  not  exceeding  tl^ 

raires  de  TEurope  (Paris,  1804).---  hundred    miles,    would    scarcely 

Masdeu,  Historia  cntica,  torn.  xiii.  afford  room  for  the  same  number 

pp.   115,  117,  127,   131.  —  Conde,  of  farm-houses.     Conde's  version 

Dominadon  de  los  Arabes,  tom.  i  of  the  Arabic  passage  represents 


cap.  44. — Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Escu-  twelve  thousand   hi^lets,  farms, 

rialensis,  tom.  i  p.  338. — ^An  absurd  and  castles  to  have  "  been  scattered 

Btory  has   been  transcribed  from  over  the  regions  watered  by  the 

Cardonne,  with  little  hesitation,  by  Guadalquivir ; "  indicating  by  this 

almost    every    succeeding    writer  indefinite  statement  nothing  more 

upon  this  subject.     According  to  than  the  extreme  populousness  of 

lum  (Hist  de  T Afrique  et  de  rEs-  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
pagne,  torn.  L  p.  338),  "the  banks 
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will  form  the  subject  of  deepest  interest  to  posterity. 
The  most  flourishing  periods  of  both  not  unfrequentljr 
coincide.     Thus  the  reigns  of  Abderrahman  the  Third, 
Alhakem  the  Second,  and  the  regency  of  Almanzor,  em- 
bracing the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  during  which 
the  Spanish  Arabs  reached  their  highest  political  import- 
ance, may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  their  highest 
civilization  under  the  Omeyades,  although  the  impulse  then 
given  carried  them  forward  to  still  further  advances  in  the 
turbulent  times  which  followed.     This  beneficent  impulse 
is,  above  all,  imputable  to  Alhakem.     He  was  one  of  tho3e 
rare   beings   who   have  employed   the   awful    engine  of 
despotism  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  intelligence  of 
his  species.     In  his  elegant  tastes,  appetite  for  knowledge, 
and  munificent  patronage,  he  may  be  compared  with  the 
best  of  the  Medici.     He  assembled  the  eminent  scholars  of 
his  time,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  at  his  court,  where 
he  employed  them  in  the  most  confidential  offices.     He 
converted  his  palace  into  an  academy,  making  it  the  familiar 
resort  of  men  of  letters,  at  whose  conferences  he  personally 
assisted  in  his  intervals  of  leisuFC  from  public  duty.     He 
selected  the  most  suitable  persons  for  the  composition  of 
works  on  civil  and  natural  history,  requiring  the  prefects 
of  his  provinces  and  cities  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  necessary  intelligence.     He  was  a  diligent  student,  and 
left  manyA)f  the  volumes  which  he  read  enriched  with  his 
commentaries.     Above  aU,  he  was  intent  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  extensive  library.     He  invited  illustrious 
foreigners  to  send  him  their  works,  and  munificently  re- 
compensed them.     No  donative  was  so  grateful  to  him  as 
a  book.     He  employed  agents  in  £gypt,  Syria,  Irak,  and 
Persia,  for  collecting  and  transcribing  the  rarest  manu- 
scripts; and  his  vessels  returned  freighted  with  cai^oes 
more  precious  than  the  spices  of  the  East.     In  this  way  he 
amassed  a  magnificent  collection,  which  was  distributed, 
according  to  the  subjects,  in  various  apartments  of  his 
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palace,  and  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  Arabian  historians, 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  volumes.^^ 

If  all  this  be  thought  to  savour  too  much  of  Eastern 
hyperbole,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  amazing 
number  of  writers  swarmed  over  the  Peninsula  at  this 
period.  Casiri's  multifarious  catalogue  bears  ample  testi« 
mony  to  the  emulation  with  which  not  only  men,  but  even 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  devoted  themselves  to  letters ; 
the  latter  contending  publicly  for  the  prizes,  not  merely  in 
eloquence  and  poetry,  but  in  those  recondite  studies  which 
have  usually  been  reserved  for  the  other  sex.  The  prefects 
of  the  provinces,  emulating  their  master,  converted  their 
courts  into  academies^  and  dispensed  premiums  to  poets 
and  philosophers.  The  stream  of  royal  bounty  awakened 
life  in  the  remotest  districts.  But  its  effects  were  especially 
visible  in  the  capital.  Eighty  free  schools  were  opened  in 
Cordova.  The  circle  of  letters  and  science  was  publicly 
expounded  by  professors,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom 
attracted  not  only  the  scholars  of  Christian  Spain,  but  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles.  For  this 
period  of  brilliant  illumination  with  the  Saracens  corre- 
sponds precisely  with  that  of  the  deepest  barbarism  of 
Europe ;  when  a  library  of  three  or  four  hundred  volumes 
was  a  magnificent  endowment  for  the  richest  monastery ; 
when  scarcely  a  "priest  south  of  the  Thames,"  in  the 
words  of  Alfred,  ''could  translate  Latin  into  his  mother 
tongue ; ''  when  not  a  single  philosopher,  according  to 
Tiraboschi,  was  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  save  only  the 
French  pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  who  drew  his  knowledge 

^  Caairi,  Bibliotbeoa  Escurial-  covers  much  greater   apace   than 

ensis,  torn.  ii.  pp.  38,  202. — Oonde,  printing.    The  correct  groimda  on 

Dominaoion  de  los  Arabea,  part  2,  which  the  estimates  of  these  an- 

cap.  88. — ^This  number  will  appear  cient  libraries  are  to  be  formed  are 

less  startling  if  we  consider  that  it  exbibited  bv  the  learned  and  in- 

was  the  ancient  usage  to  make  a  genious  Balbi,  in  his  recent  work, 

separate  yolume  of  each  book  into  ''Essai   statistique   sur   les    Bib- 

which  a  work  was  divided;   that  liothdques  de  Yienne."     (Yiennflb 

only  one  side  of  the  leaf  was  usually  1836.) 
written  on,  and  that  writing  always 
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from  the  schools  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  was  esteemed 
a  necromancer  for  his  pains.^^ 

Such  is  the  glowing  picture  presented  to  us  of  Arabian 
scholarship,  in  the  tenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  under  a 
despotic  government  and  a  sensual  religion  ;  and,  whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  real  value  of  all  their 
boasted  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation 
exhibited  a  wonderful  activity  of  intellect,  and  an  apparatus 
for  learning  (if  we  are  to  admit  their  own  statements) 
unrivalled  in  the  best  ages  of  antiquity. 

The  Mahometan  governments  of  that  period  rested  on 
so  unsound  a  basis  that  the  season  of  their  greatest  pros- 
perity was  often  followed  by  precipitate  decay.  This  had 
been  the  case  with  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  was  now  so 
with  the  Western.  During  the  life  of  Alhakem's  successor, 
the  empire  of  the  Omeyades  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred 
petty  principalities ;  and  their  magnificent  capital  of 
Cordova,  dwindling  into  a  second-rate  city,  retained  no 
other  distinction  than  that  of  being  the  Mecca  of  Spain. 
These  little  states  soon  became  a  prey  to  all  the  evils 
arising  out  of  a  vicious  constitution  of  government  and 
religion.  Almost  every  accession  to  the  throne  was  con- 
tested by  numerous  competitors  of  the  same  family ;  and  a 
succession  of  sovereigns,  wearing  on  their  brows  but  the 
semblance  of  a  crown,  came  and  departed,  like  the  shadows 
of  Macbeth.  The  motley  tribes  of  Asiatics,  of  whom  the 
Spanish  Arabian  population  was  composed,  regarded  each 
other  with  ill-disguised  jealousy.     The  lawless,  predatory 

^  Tirabosclii,  Storia  deUa  Let-  complislied  vomen  of  this  period, 

teratura  Italiana  (Eoma,    1782 —  Yaladata,    the    daughter    of    the 

97),  torn.  iii.  p.  231. — ^Turner,  His-  caliph  Mahomet,  is  celebrated  as 

tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (London,  haying    frequently    carried    away 

1820),  vol   iii  p.  137.  —  Andres,  the  pum  of  eloquence  in  her  dis- 

DeU'  Origine,  de^  Progressi  e  deUo  cussions   with    the   most   learned 

Stato  attuale    d'ogni   Letteratura  academicians.    Others  again,  with 

[Yenezia,  1783),  part.  1,  cap.  8,  9.  an  intrepidity  that  might  shame 

— Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Escunalensis,  the  doffeneracy  of  a  modem  blue, 

torn.  iL  p.  149. — ^Masdeu,  Historia  plunged  boldly  into  the  studies  of 

crftica,  tom.  xiii.  pp.  165,  171. —  philosophy,    histoiy,    and   juriB* 

Conde,  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  prudence, 
port  2,  cap.  93. — Among  the  ao- 
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habits,  which  no  discipline  could  eflfectually  control  in  an 
Arab,  made  them  ever  ready  for  revolt.  The  Moslem 
states,  thus  reduced  in  size  and  crippled  by  faction,  were 
unable  to  resist  the  Christian  forces,  which  were  pressing 
on  them  from  the  north.  By  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Spaniards  had  reached  the  Douro  and  the 
Ebro.  By  the  close  of  the  eleventh  they  had  advanced  their 
line  of  conquest,  under  the  victorious  banner  of  the  Cid,  to 
the  Tagus.  The  swarms  of  Africans  who  invaded  the 
Peninsula,  during  the  two  following  centuries,  gave  sub- 
stantial support  to  their  Mahometan  brethren ;  and  the 
cause  of  Christian  Spain  trembled  in  the  balance  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  memorable  day  of  Navas  de  Tolosa.  (1212.) 
But  the  fortunate  issue  of  that  battle,  in  which,  according 
to  the  lying  letter  of  Alfonso  the  Ninth,  "  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  infidels  perished,  and  only  five-and- 
twenty  Spaniards,"  gave  a  permanent  ascendancy  to  the 
Christian  arms.  The  vigorous  campaigns  of  James  the 
First  of  Aragon,  and  of  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  gradually 
stripped  away  the  remaining  territories  of  Valencia,  Murcia, 
and  Andalusia ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  constantly  contracting  circle  of  the  Moorish 
dominion  had  shrunk  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the  province 
of  Granada.  Yet  on  this  comparatively  small  point  of  their 
ancient  domain  the  Saracens  erected  a  new  kingdom,  of 
sufiicient  strength  to  resist,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
united  forces  of  the  Spanish  monarchies. 

The  Moorish  territory  of  Granada  contained,  within  a 
circuit  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  all  the 
physical  resources  of  a  great  empire.  Its  broad  valleys 
were  intersected  by  mountains  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
whose  hardy  population  supplied  the  state  with  husband- 
men and  soldiers.  Its  pastures  were  fed  by  abundant 
fountains,  and  its  coasts  studded  with  commodious  ports, 
the  principal  marts  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  midst, 
and  crowning  the  whole  as  with  a  diadem,  rose  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Granada.     In  the  days  of  the  Moors  it  was 
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encompassed  by  a  wall,  flanked  by  a  thousand  and  thirty 
towers,  with  seven  portals.**  Its  population,  according  to 
a  contemporary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  souls ;  **  and  various 
authors  agree  in  attesting  that  at  a  later  period  it  could 
send  forth  fifty  thousand  warriors  from  its  gates.  This 
statement  will  not  appear  exaggerated,  if  we  consider  that 
the  native  population  of  the  city  was  greatly  swelled  by 
the  influx  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  districts  lately 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  hills  of  the  city  was  erected  the  royal  fortress  or  palace 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  capable  of  containing  within 
its  circuit  forty  thousand  men.**  The  light  and  elegant 
architecture  of  this  edifice,  whose  magnificent  ruins  still 
form  the  most  interesting  monument  in  Spain  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  traveller,  shows  the  great  advancement  of 
the  art  since  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  mosque  of 
C!ordova.  Its  graceful  porticos  and  colonnades,  its  domes 
and  ceilings,  glowing  with  tints  which,  in  that  transparent 
atmosphere,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  original  brilliancy, 
its  airy  halls,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  perfume  of 
surrounding  gardens  and  agreeable  ventilations  of  the  air, 
and  its  fountains,  which  still  shed  their  coolness  over  its 
deserted  courts,  manifest  at  once  the  taste,  opulence,  and 
Sybarite  luxury  of  its  proprietors.  The  streets  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  narrow,  many  of  the  houses  lofty,  with 
turrets  of  curiously  wrought  larch  or  marble,  and  with 
cornices  of  shining  metal,  "  that  glittered  like  stars  through 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  orange  groves  ;  '*  and  the  whole  is 
compared  to  "  an  enamelled  vase,  sparkling  with  hyacinths 
and  emeralds."**     Such  are  the  florid  strains  in  which  the 

"  Qaribay,  Compendio,  lib.   39,  pp.  248  et  seq. — Pedraza,  Antigil- 

oap.  8.  edad  y  Excelencias    de    Granada 

^  Zarita,Aiiale8,Hb.20,oap.42.  (Madrid     1608),    Ub.   l.^Pedraza 

^  L.    Marineo,    Cosas    memor-  has    collected    the    yarioas    ety- 

ables,  fol.  169.  mologies   of  the    term    Qranada^ 

^  Oonde,    Dominacion    de    los  which  some  writers  have  traced  to 

Arabes,    torn.    ii.  p.   147. — Caairi,  the  fact  of  the  city  haying  been  the 

Bibliotheoa  Eaourialenofl,  torn.  iL  spot  where  the  pomegnmaU  waa 
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Arabic  writers  fondly  descant  on  the  glories  of  Granada. 
At  the  foot  of  this  fabric  of  the  genii  lay  the  cultivated 
vega^  or  plain,  so  celebrated  as  the  arena,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  of  Moorish  and  Christian  chivalry,  every 
inch  of  whose  soil  may  be  said  to  have  been  fertilized  with 
human  blood.  The  Arabs  exhausted  on  it  all  their  powers 
of  elaborate  cultivation.  They  distributed  the  waters  of 
the  Xenil,  which  flowed  through  it,  into  a  thousand  chan- 
nels for  its  more  perfect  irrigation.  A  constant  succession 
of  fruits  and  crops  was  obtained  throughout  the  year.  The 
products  of  the  most  opposite  latitudes  were  transplanted 
there  with  success ;  and  the  hemp  of  the  north  grew 
luxuriant  under  the  shadow  of  the  vine  and  the  olive. 
Silk  furnished  the  principal  staple  of  a  traffic  that  was 
carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Almeria  and  Malaga.  The 
Italian  cities,  then  rising  into  opulence,  derived  their 
principal  skill  in  this  elegant  manufacture  from  the  Spanish 
Arabs.  Florence,  in  particular,  imported  large  quantities 
of  the  raw  material  from  tbem  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Genoese  are  mentioned  as  having  mercantile 
establishments  in  Granada;  and  treaties  of  commerce 
were  entered  into  with  this  nation,  as  well  as  with  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  Their  ports  swarmed  with  a  motley 
contribution  from  "  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Levant,"  so 
that  "  Granada,'*  in  the  words  of  the  historian,  "  became 
the  common  city  of  all  nations."  "  The  reputation  of  the 
citizens  for  trustworthiness,"  says  a  Spanish  writer,  "  was 
such  that  their  bare  word  was  more  relied  on  than  a 
written  contract  is  now  among  us ; "  and  he  quotes  the 
saying  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  that  "  Moorish  works  and 
Spanish  faith  were  all  that  were  necessary  to  make  a  good 
Christian."^ 

first  introduced  from  Africa;  others  (Lib.  2,  cap.  17.)    The  arms  of  the 

to  the  large  quantity  of  grain  in  city,  which  were  in  part  composed 

which  its  vega  abounded;  others  of  a  pomegranate,  would  seem  to 

again   to   the  resemblance  which  favour  the  derivation  of  its  name 

the  city,  divided    into   two    hills  from  that  of  the  fruit. 

thicUy  sprinkled  with  houses,  bore  ^  Pedraza,  AiitigQedad  de  Gran- 

to    a    half- opened    pomegranate,  ada,  fol.  lOL — ^Donina,  DuUe  JEUvo- 
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The  revenue,  which  was  computed  at  twelve  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  was  derived  from  similar  but  in  some 
respects  heavier  impositions  than  those  of  the  caliphs  of 
Cordova.  The  crown,  besides  being  possessed  of  valuable 
plantations  in  the  vega,  imposed  the  onerous  tax  of  one. 
seventh  on  all  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom. 
The  precious  metals  were  also  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  royal  mint  was  noted  for  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  its  coin." 

The  sovereigns  of  Granada  were  for  the  most  part  dis- 
tinguished by  liberal  tastes.  They  freely  dbpensed  their 
revenues  in  the  protection  of  letters,  in  the  construction  of 
sumptuous  public  works,  and,  above  all,  in  the  display  of 
a  courtly  pomp  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  princes  of  that 
period.  Each  day  presented  a  succession  of  ftte9  and 
tourneys,  in  which  the  knight  seemed  less  ambitious  of 
the  hardy  prowess  of  Christian  chivalry  than  of  displaying 
his  inimitable  horsemanship,  and  his  dexterity  in  the  ele- 
gant pastimes  peculiar  to  his  nation.  The  people  of 
Granada,  like  those  of  ancient  Rome,  seem  to  have  de- 
manded a  perpetual  spectacle.  Life  was  with  them  one 
long  carnival,  and  the  season  of  revelry  was  prolonged 
until  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate. 

During  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  decay 
of  the  Omeyades,  the  Spaniards  had  been  gradually  rising 
in  civilization  to  the  level  of  their  Saracen  enemies ;  and, 
while  their  increased  consequence  secured  them  from  the 

lazioBi  d'ltalia  (Yenezia,  1816). —  the  other  ooim tries  of  Europe 
Gapmany  y  Montpalau,  Memorias  through  which  he  had  trayeUed. 
hiflroricaa  sobre  ht  Marina,  Co-  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  B^publiques 
mercio  y  Artee  de  Barcelona  (Ma-  Italiennes  du  Moyen-Age  (Paris, 
drid,  1779—92),  torn,  iii  p.  218;  1818),  torn.  ix.  p.  405. 
torn.  iy.  pp.  67  et  seq. — Conde,  ^  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Esourial- 
Dominacion  de  loe  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  ends,  torn.  ii.  pp.  250 — 258. — ^The 
cap.  26. — ^The  ambassador  of  the  fifth  yolume  of  tne  Memoirs  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  III.,  on  his  pas-  Spanish  Academy  of  History  con- 
sage  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  in  the  tains  an  erudite  essay  by  Conde  on 
middle  of  the   fifteenth   century,  Arabic    money,    principally   with 


contrasts  the  superior  cultivation,      reference  to  that  coined  in  Spain ; 
as  weU  as  general  civilization,  of     pp.  225 — 316. 
Granada  at  this  period  with  that  of 
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contempt  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  regarded  by 
the  Mussulmans,  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  had  not  so  far 
sunk  in  the  scale  as  to  become  the  objects  of  the  bigoted 
aversion  which  was,  in  after-days,  so  heartily  visited  on 
them  by  the  Spaniards.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the  two 
nations  viewed  each  other  with  more  liberality,  probably, 
than  at  any  previous  or  succeeding  time.  Their  respective 
monarchs  conducted  their  mutual  negotiations  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality.  We  find  several  examples  of 
Arabic  sovereigns  visiting  in  person  the  court  of  Castile. 
These  civilities  were  reciprocated  by  the  Christian  princes. 
As  late  as  1463,  Henry  the  Fourth  had  a  persond  inter- 
view with  the  king  of  Granada,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
latter.  The  two  monarchs  held  their  conference  under  a 
splendid  pavilion  erected  in  the  vega,  before  the  gates  of 
the  city ;  and,  after  an  exchange  of  presents,  the  Spanish 
sovereign  was  escorted  to  the  frontiers  by  a  body  of  Moor- 
ish cavaliers.  These  acts  of  courtesy  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  ruder  features  of  an  almost  uninterrupted 
warfare,  that  was  necessarily  kept  up  between  the  rival 
nations.^^ 

The  Moorish  and  Christian  knights  were  also  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  visits  at  the  courts  of  their  respective 
masters.  The  latter  were  wont  to  repair  to  Granada  to 
settle  their  affairs  of  honour,  by  personal  rencounter,  in 
the  presence  of  its  sovereign.     The  disaffected  nobles  of 

^  A   specification   of  a  royal  symbol  of  royalty  appears  to  have 

donative  in  that  day  may  serve  to  lieen  deemed  peculiarly  appropriate 

show  the  martial  spirit  oi  the  age.  to  the  kings  of  Leon.    Ferreras  in- 

In  one,  made  by  the  king  of  Gra-  forms  us  that  the  ambassadors  from 

uada  to  the  Castilian  sovereign,  vre  France  at  the  Castilian  court,  in 

find  twenty  noble  steeds  of   the  1434,  were  received  by  John  11. 

royal  stud,  reared  on  the  banks  of  with   a   fuU-grown    domesticated 

the  Xenil,  with  superb  caparisons,  lion  crouching  at  his  feet    (Hist 

and  the  same  numoer  of  scimitars  d'Espagne,  tom.  vi.  p.  401.)    The 

richly  garnished    with    gold   and  same  taste  appears  stiU  to  exist  in 

jewels;  and,  in  another,  mixed  up  Turkey.   Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  visit  to 

with  perfumes  and  cloth  of  gold,  we  Constantinople,  met  with  one  of 

meet  with  a  litter  of  tame  lions,  these   terrific   pets,   who  used  to 

(Conde,  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  follow  his  master,  Hassan  Pacha, 

tom.  iii.  pp.  l&l,  183.)    This  latter  about  like  a  dog. 
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Castile,  among  whom  Mariana  especially  notices  the  Velas 
and  the  Castros,  often  sought  an  asylum  there,  and  served 
under  the  Moslem  banner.  With  this  interchange  of 
social  courtesy  between  the  two  nations,  it  could  not  but 
happen  that  each  should  contract  some  of  the  peculiarities 
natural  to  the  other.  The  Spaniard  acquired  something  of 
the  gravity  and  magnificence  of  demeanour  proper  to  the 
Arabian ;  and  the  latter  relaxed  his  habitual  reserve,  and, 
above  all,  the  jealousy  and  gross  sensuality  which  charac- 
terize the  nations  of  the  East.^^ 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  rely  on  the  pictures  presented  to 
us  in  the  Spanish  ballads  or  romances^  we  should  admit  as 
unreserved  an  intercourse  between  the  sexes  to  have  existed 
among  the  Spanish  Arabs  as  with  any  other  people  of 
Europe.  The  Moorish  lady  is  represented  there  as  an 
undisguised  spectator  of  the  public  festivals;  while  her 
knight,  bearing  an  embroidered  mantle  or  scarf,  or  some 
other  token  of  her  favour,  contends  openly  in  her  presence 
for  the  prize  of  valour,  mingles  with  her  in  the  graceful 
dance  of  the  Zambra,  or  sighs  away  his  soul  in  moonlight 
serenades  under  her  balcony.^^ 

^  Conde,    Dominacion    de    los  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  is 

Arabes,  ton\.  iii.   cap.  28. — ^Hen-  scarcely  noticed,  as  far  as  I  anx 

riquez  del  Castillo  (Urdnica,   cap.  aware,   by  contemporary  writers, 

138)  sives  an  accountof  an  intended  foreign  or   domestic,    and   wouli 

duel  between  two  Castilian  nobles,  seem  to  owe  its  chief  celebrity  to 

in   the   presence   of  the  king  of  the  apocryphal  yersion  of   Gin^s 

Granada,  as  late  as  1470.    One  of  Perez  de  Hita,  whose  "  Milesian 

the  parties,  Don  Alfonso  de  Agui-  tales,"    according    to    the    severe 

lar,  failing  to  keep    his  enfi;age-  sentence  of  Nio.  Antonio,  *'  are  fit 

ment,  the  other  rode   round  the  onlv  to  amuse  the  lazy  and  the 

lists  in  triumi>h,  with  his  adver-  listless."    (Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom. 

8ary*s     portrait     contemptuously  i  p.  536.) 

£sistened  to  the  tail  of  his  horse.  jBut,  although  the  Spanish  bal- 

31  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  lads  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of 

ballads,  so  far  as  facts  are  con-  strict   historical   documenia,  they 

cemed,  are  too  inexact  to  furnish  may  yet  perhaps  be  received   in 

other  than  a  very  slippery  found-  evidence  of  the  prevailing  character 

ation  for  history.     The  most  beau-  of  the  social  relations  of  the  age ;  a 

tiful  portion  perhaps  of  the  Moorish  remark  indeed  predicable  of  most 

ballads,  for  example,  is  taken  up  works  of  fiction  written  by  authors 

with  the  feuds  of  uie  Abencerrages  contemporary  with  the  events  they 

in  the  latter  days  of  Granada,    let  describe,  and  more  especially  so  of 

this  family,  wnose  romantic  story  that    popular    minstrelsy    which, 

is  still  repeated  to  the   traveller  emanating  from  a  simple,  unoor- 
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Other  circamstances,  especially  the  frescos  still  extant 
on  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  may  be  cited  as  corrobora- 
tive of  the  conclusions  afforded  by  the  romances^  implying 
a  latitude  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  sex,  similar  to 
that  in  Christian  countries,  and  altogether  alien  from  the  - 
genius  of  Mahometanism.**  The  chivalrous  character 
ascribed  to  the  Spanish  Moslems  appears,  moreover,  in 
perfect  conformity  to  this.  Thus  some  of  their  sovereigns, 
we  are  told,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  tournament,  were 
wont  to  recreate  their  spirits  with  "  elegant  poetry,  and 
florid  discourses  of  amorous  and  knightly  history/'  The 
ten  qualities  enumerated  as  essential  to  a  true  knight  were 
"  piety,  valour,  courtesy,  prowess,  the  gifts  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  horse, 
the  sword,  lance,  and  bow."  ^^     The  history  of  the  Spanish 

inyeighii^  bitterly  against  tiie 
luxury  of  the  Moorish  ladiee,  their 
gorgeous  apparel  and  habits  of 
expense,  ''amounting  almost  to 
insanity,"  in  a  tone  which  may 
remind  one  of  the  similar  philippic 
by  his  contemporary  Dante  against 
his  £Bir  ooantr3rwomen  of  Florence. 
Two  ordinances  of  a  king  of  Gra- 
nada, cited  by  Conde  in  his  History, 
prescribe  the  separation  of  the  wo- 
men from  the  men  in  the  mosques, 
and  prohibit  their  attendance  at 
certain  festivals  without  the  pro- 
tection of  their  husbands  or  some 
near  relatiye.  Their  femmea  bo^ 
vantesy  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  the 
habit  of  conferring  freely  with  men 
of  letters,  and  of  assisting  in  person 
at  the  academical  aSances.  And 
lastly,  the  frescos  alluded  to  in 
the  text  represent  the  presence  of 
females  at  the  tournaments,  and 
the  fortunate  knight  receiving  the 
palm  of  victoiy  from  their  hands. 

^  Conde,  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes,  torn,  i  p.  340 ;  torn.  iii.  p. 
119. — ^The  reader  may  compare 
these  essentials  of  a  good  Moslem 
cavalier  with  those  enumerated  by 
old  Froissart  of  a  good  and  true 
Christian  knight  of  nis  own  day: 
"Le  gentil  chevalier  a  toutes  ces 
nobles  Tortus  que  un  chevalier  doifc 


rupted  class,  is  less  likely  to  swerve 
from  truth  than  more  ostentatious 
works  of  art.  The  long  cohabita- 
tion of  the  Saracens  with  the  Chiis- 
tians  (full  evidence  of  which  is 
afforded  by  Capmany  (Mem.  de 
Barcelona,  tom.  iv.  Apend.  no.  11,) 
who  quotes  a  document  from  the 
public  archives  of  Catalonia,  show- 
ing the  great  number  of  Saracens 
residing  in  Aragon  even  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Granadian  empire)  had  enabled 
many  of  them  confessedly  to  speak 
and  write  the  Spanish  language 
with  purity  and  elegance.  Some 
of  the  graceful  little  songs  which 
are  still  chanted  by  the  peasantry 
of  Spain  in  their  dances,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  Castanet,  are 
referred    by    a    competent    critic 

ebnde,  De  la  Poesfa  Oriental, 
S.)  to  an  Arabian  origiix  There 
can  be  little  hazard,  therefore,  in 
imputing  much  of  this  peculiar 
minstrelsy  to  the  Arabians  them- 
Belves,  the  contemporaries,  and 
perhaps  the  eye-witnesses^  of  the 
events  they  celebrate. 

"  Casiri  (Bibliotheca  Escurial- 
ensis,  tom.  ii.  p.  259)  has  tran- 
scribed a  passage  from  an  Arabian 
author  ox  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Arabs,  especially  in  the  latter  wars  of  Granada,  furnishes 
repeated  examples,  not  merely  of  the  heroism  which  dis* 
tingiiished  the  European  chivalry  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  but  occasionally  of  a  polished  courtesy 
that  might  have  graced  a  Bayard  or  a  Sidney.  This  com- 
bination of  Oriental  magnificence  and  knightly  prowess 
shed  a  ray  of  glory  over  the  closing  days  of  the  Arabic 
empire  in  Spain,  and  served  to  conceal,  though  it  could 
not  correct,  the  vices  which  it  possessed  in  common  with 
all  Mahometan  institutions. 

The  government  of  Granada  was  not  administered  with 
the  same  tranquillity  as  that  of  Cordova.  Revolutions  were 
perpetually  occurring,  which  may  be  traced  sometimes  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  hut  more  frequently  to  the  fac- 
tions of  the  seraglio,  the  soldiery,  or  the  licentious  populace 
of  the  capital.  The  latter,  indeed,  more  volatile  than  the 
sands  of  the  deserts  from  which  they  originally  spnmg, 
were  driven  by  every  gust  of  passion  into  the  most  fright- 
ful excesses,  deposing  and  even  assassinating  their  mon- 
archs,  violating  their  palaces,  and  scattering  abroad  their 
beautiful  collections  and  libraries;  while  the  kingdom, 
unlike  that  of  Cordova,  was  so  contracted  in  its  extent  that 
every  convulsion  of  the  capital  was  felt  to  its  farthest  ex- 
tremities. Still,  however,  it  held  out,  almost  miraculously, 
against  the  Christian  arms ;  and  the  storms  that  beat  upon 
it  incessantly,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  scarcely  wore 
away  anything  from  its  original  limits. 

Several  circumstances  may  be  pointed  out  as  enabling 
Granada  to  maintain  this  protracted  resistance.  Its  con- 
centrated population  furnished  such  abundant  supplies  of 
soldiers  that  its  sovereigns  could  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  a  b^ndred  thousand  men.^*  Many  of  these  were 
drawn  from  the  regions  of  the  Alpujarras,  whose  rugged 

aToir :  il  fat  lie,  loyal,  amoureux,         ^  Casiri,  on   Arabic  authority, 

sage,  secret,  large,  pieux,  hardi,  computes     it     at     200,000    men. 

entreprenant,  et  chevaleureux." —  Bibliotheca  Escurialensis,  torn.  L 

Chroniques,  liy.  ii.  chap.  118.  p.  338. 
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inhabitants  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  soft  effeminacy 
of  the  plains.  The  ranks  were  occasionally  recruited, 
moreover,  from  the  warlike  tribes  of  Africa.  The  Moors 
of  Granada  are  praised  by  their  enemies  for  their  skill  with 
the  cross-bow,  to  the  use  of  which  they  were  trained  from 
childhood.*^  But  their  strength  lay  chiefly  in  their 
cavalry.  Their  spacious  vegas  afforded  an  ample  field 
for  the  display  of  their  matchless  horsemanship ;  while  the 
face  of  the  country,  intersected  by  mountains  and  intricate 
defiles,  gave  a  manifest  advantage  to  the  Arabic  light-horse 
over  the  steel-clad  cavalry  of  the  Christians,  and  was  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  wild  guerrilla  warfare  in  which  the 
Moors  so  much  excelled.  During  the  long  hostilities  of 
the  country,  almost  every  city  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress.  The  number  of  these  fortified  places  in  the 
territory  of  Granada  was  ten  times  as  great  as  is  now  to 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula.**^  Lastly,  in 
addition  to  these  means  of  defence,  may  be  mentioned 
their  early  acquaintance  with  gunpowder,  which,  like  the 
Greek  fire  of  Constantinople,  contributed  perhaps  in  some 
degree  to  prolong  a  precarious  existence  beyond  its  na- 
tural term. 

But,  after  all,  the  strength  of  Granada,  like  that  of 
Constantinople,  lay  less  in  its  own  resources  than  in  the 
weakness  of  its  enemies,  who,  distracted  by  the  feuds  of  a 
turbulent  aristocracy,  especially  during  the  long  minorities 
with  which  Castile  was  afflicted  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe,  seemed  to  be  more  remote  from 
the  conquest  of  Granada  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
than  at  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Before  entering  on  the  achievement  of  this  conquest  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the 

^  Pulgar,    Beyes    Cat<5Iicos,    p.  many  an  Andalusian  miU,  alonff 

250.  the  banks  of   the  Guadayra  and 

^  Mem,  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Guadalquiyir,  retains  its  battle- 
torn,  vi.  p.  169. — These  mined  forti-  mented  tower,  which  served  for  the 
fications  stiU  thickly  stud  the  bor-  defence  of  its  inmates  against  the 
der  territories   of   Ghunada ;    and  forays  of  the  enemy. 
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probable  influence  exerted  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  on 
European  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  advances  made  by  the  Arabians 
in  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  and  the  liberal  import 
of  certain  sayings  ascribed  to  Mahomet,  the  spirit  of  his 
religion  was  eminently  unfavourable  to  letters.  The  Koran, 
whatever  be  the  merit  of  its  literary  execution,  does  not, 
we  believe,  contain  a  single  precept  in  favour  of  general 
science.^^  Indeed,  during  the  first  century  after  its  pro- 
mulgation, almost  as  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
this  by  the  Saracens  as  in  their  "  days  of  ignorance,"  as 
the  period  is  stigmatized  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
their  apostle.^^  But,  after  the  nation  had  reposed  from 
its  tumultuous  military  career,  the  taste  for  elegant 
pleasures,  which  naturally  results  from  opulence  and 
leisure,  began  to  flow  in  upon  it.  It  entered  upon  this 
new  field  with  all  its  characteristic  enthusiasm,  ancl  seemed 
ambitious  of  attaining  the  same  pre-eminence  in  science 
that  it  had  already  reached  in  arms. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  intel- 
lectual fermentation  that  the  last  of  the  Omeyades,  escaping 
into  Spain,  established  there  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  and 
imported  along  with  him  the  fondness  for  luxuiy  and 
letters  that  had  begun  to  display  itself  in  the  iapitals  of 
the  East.  His  munificent  spirit  descended  upon  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and,  on  the  breaking  np  of  the  empire,  the 
various  capitals,  Seville,  Murcia,  Malaga,  Granada,  and 
others,  which  rose  upon  its  ruins,  became  the  centres  of  so 

^  D'Herbelot  (Bib.  Orientale,  They  are  rejected  as  apocryphal  by 
torn,  i  p.  630],  among  other  au-  the  Persians  and  the  whole  sect  of 
thentic  traditions  of  Mahomet,  the  Shiites,  and  are  entitled  to 
'  quotes  one  as  indicating  his  en-  little  weight  with  a  European, 
^oouragement  of  letters,  viz. :  "That  ^  When  the  caliph  Al  Mamon 
the  ink  of  the  doctors  and  the  blood  encouraged,  by  his  example  as  weU 
of  the  martyrs  are  of  equal  price."  as  patronage,  a  more  enlightened 
M.  (Eisner  (Des  Effets  de  la  Be-  pohcy,  he  was  accused  by  l£e  more 
ligion  de  Mohammed,  Paris,  1810)  orthodox  Mussulmans  of  attempt- 
has  cited  several  others  of  the  same  ing  to  subvert  the  principles  of 
liberal  import.  But  such  traditions  their  religion.  See  Pocooke,  Spec 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence  of  Hist.  Arabum  (Oxon.  1650),  p. 
the  original  doctrine  of  the  prophet.  1G6. 
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many  intellectual  systems,  that  continued  to  emit  a  steady 
lustre  through  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  succeeding 
centuries.  The  period  of  this  literary  civilization  reached 
far  into  the  fourteenth  century,  and  thus,  embracing  an 
interval  of  six  hundred  years,  may  be  said  to  have  ex* 
ceeded  in  duration  that  of  any  other  literature,  ancient  or 
modem. 

There  were  several  auspicious  circumstances  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  which  distinguished  them 
from  their  Mahometan  brethren.  The  temperate  climate 
of  Spain  was  far  more  propitious  to  robustness  and 
elasticity  of  intellect  than  the  sultry  regions  of  Arabia 
and  Africa.  Its  long  line  of  coast  and  convenient  havens 
opened  to  it  an  enlarged  commerce.  Its  number  of  rival 
states  encouraged  a  generous  emulation,  like  that  which 
glowed  in  ancient  Greece  and  modem  Italy,  and  was 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
mental  powers  than  the  far-extended  and  sluggish  empires 
of  Asia.  Lastly,  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Europeans 
served  to  mitigate  in  the  Spanish  Arabs  some  of  the  more 
degrading  superstitions  incident  to  their  religion,  and  to 
impart  to  them  nobler  ideas  of  the  independence  and  mond 
digni^  of  man  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  slaves  of 
Eastern  ^spotism. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  provisions  for 
education  were  liberally  multiplied,  colleges,  academies, 
and  gymnasiums  springing  up  spontaneously,  as  it  were, 
not  merely  in  the  principal  cities,  but  in  the  most  obscure 
villages  of  the  country.  No  less  than  fifty  of  these  colleges 
or  schools  could  be  discemed  scattered  over  the  suburbs 
and  populous  plain  of  Granada.  Every  place  of  note 
seems  to  have  furnished  materials  for  a  literary  history. 
The  copious  catalogues  of  vmters,  still  extant  in  the 
Escurial,  show  how  extensively  the  cultivation  of  science 
was  pursued,  even  through  its  minutest  subdivisions; 
while  a  biographical  notice  of  blind  men  eminent  for  their 
scholarship  in  Spain  proves  how  far  the  general  avidity 
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for  knowledge  triumphed  over  the  most  discouraging 
obstacles  of  natore.^^ 

The  Spanish  Arabs  emulated  their  countrymen  of  the 
East  in  their  devotion  to  natiural  and  mathematical  science. 
They  penetrated  into  the  remotest  regions  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  transmitting  an  exact  account  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  national  academies.  They  contributed  to  astronomical 
knowledge  by  the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  observa- 
tionsy  and  by  the  improvement  of  instruments  and  the 
erection  of  observatories,  of  which  the  noble  tower  of 
Seville  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  They  furnished 
their  full  proportion  in  the  department  of  history,  which, 
according  to  an  Arabian  author  cited  by  D'Herbelot,  could 
boast  of  thirteen  hundred  writers.  The  treatises  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  amount  to  one-ninth  of  the  surviving 
treasures  of  the  Escurial ;  and,  to  conclude  this  summary 
of  naked  details,  some  of  their  scholars  appear  to  have 
entered  upon  as  various  a  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  as 
would  be  crowded  into  a  modem  encyclopaedia.^* 

The  results,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  appear  to  have 
corresponded  with  this  magnificent  apparatus  and  unrivalled 
activity  of  research.  The  mind  of  the  Arabians  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  opposite  characteristics,  which 
sometimes,  indeed,  served  to  neutralize  each  other.  An 
acute  and  subtile  perception  was  often  clouded  by  mysticism 
and  abstraction.     They  combined  a  habit  of  classification 

**  Andres^  Letteratora,  part  1,  be  confessed  to  savour  ratherstrong- 

cap.  8,   10.  —  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  ly  of  the  gigantea^ue. 

Escurialensis,  torn.  ii.  pp.  71,  251  ^  Gasiri  mentions  one  of  these 

et  passim. — ^I  had  stated  in   the  nniversal  geniuses,  who  published 

early  editions,  on  the  authority  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  and  fifty 

Oasiri,  that  seventy  public  libraries  treatises  on  the  various  topics  of 

existed  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  Ethics,   History,  Law,   Medicine, 

of    the    fourteenth   centuiy.      A  etc. !  ^    Bibliotheca    Escurialonsis, 

sagacious  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  torn.  ii.  p.  107. — See  also  tom.  i  p. 

Review  for  January,    1839,   in   a  S70;  tom.ii.p.  71  etalibi. — ^Zufiiga, 

well-deserved  stricture  on  tliis  pas-  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p.  22. — ^D'Her- 

sage,  remarks  that,  after  a  careful  belot.  Bib.  Orientale,  voce  TarikK 

examination  of  the  manuscript  in  — ^Masdeu,    Historia  cHtica,  tom. 

the  Escurial  to  which  Casiri  refers  xni.  pp.  203,  205. — Andres,  Let- 

for  his  account,  he  could  find  no  teratura»  part  1,  cap,  8« 
wairant  for  the  assertion.    It  must 
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and  generalization  with  a  marvellous  fondness  for  detail; 
a  vivacious  fancy  with  a  patience  of  application  that  a 
German  of  our  day  might  envy ;  and,  while  in  fiction  they 
launched  boldly  into  originality,  indeed  extravagance,  they 
were  content  in  philosophy  to  tread  servilely  in  the  track 
of  their  ancient  masters.  They  derived  their  science  fix)m 
versions  of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  but,  as  their  previous 
discipline  had  not  prepared  them  for  its  reception,  they 
were  oppressed  rather  than  stimulated  by  the  weight  of 
the  inheritance.  They  possessed  an  indefinite  power  of 
accumulation,  but  they  rarely  ascended  to  general  principles, 
or  struck  out  new  and  important  truths ;  at  least,  this  is 
certain  in  regard  to  their  metaphysical  labours. 

Hence  Aristotle,  who  taught  them  to  arrange  what  they 
had  already  acquired,  rather  than  to  advance  to  new  dis- 
coveries, became  the  god  of  their  idolatry.  They  piled 
commentary  on  commentary,  and,  in  their  blind  admira- 
tion of  his  system,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  more 
of  Peripatetics  than  the  Stagirite  himself.  The  CJordovan 
Averroes  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  Arabic  comment- 
ators, and  undoubtedly  contributed  more  than  any  other 
individual  to  establish  the  authority  of  Aristotle  over  the 
reason  of  mankind  for  so  many  ages.  Yet  his  various 
illustrations  have  served,  in  the  opinion  of  European 
critics,  to  darken  rather  than  dissipate  the  ambiguities  of 
his  original,  and  have  even  led  to  the  confident  assertion 
that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.*i 

^  Consult  the  sensible,  thongli  394.)    Ayerroes  translated  some  of 

perhaps  severe,  remarks  of  De^-  the  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle 

rando  on  Arabian  science.    (Hist,  from  the  ureek  into   Arabic;    a 

de  la  Philosophic,  tom.  iv.  cap.  24.)  Latin  version  of  which  translation 

— ^The  reader  ma^r  also  peruse  with  was  afterwards  made.   D'Herbelot, 

advantage  a  disquisition  on  Arabian  however,  is   mistaken  (Bib.  On- 

metaphysics  in   Turner's    History  entale,  art.  Boschd)  in  saying  that 

of  England,  vol,  iv.  pp.  405 — 449.  Averroes  was  the  first  who  trans- 

— ^Brucker,  Hist.  Fhilosophiae,  tom.  lated  Aristotle  into  Arabic ;  as  this 

iii.  p.  105. — ^Ludovicus  Vives  seems  had  been  done  two  centuries  before, 

to  nave  been  the  author  of  the  at  least,  by  Honain  and  others  in 

imj>utation  in  the  text.  •  (Nic.  An-  the    ninth    century    (see    Casiri, 

tonio,  Bibliotheca  Yetus,  tom.  u.  p.  Bibliotheca  Escurialensis,  torn,  i  p. 
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The  Saracens  gave  an  entirely  new  face  to  pharmacy 
and  chemistry.  They  introduced  a  great  variety  of  salu- 
tary medicaments  into  Europe.  The  Spanish  Arabs,  in 
particular,  are  commended  by  Sprengel  above  their  bre- 
thren for  their  observations  on  the  practice  of  medicine. ^^ 
But  whatever  real  knowledge  they  possessed  was  corrupted 
by  their  inveterate  propensity  for  mystical  and  occult 
science.  They  too  often  exhausted  both  health  and  for- 
tune in  fruitless  researches  after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Their  medical  prescriptions  were 
regulated  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars.  Their  physics  were 
debased  by  magic,  their  chemistry  degenerated  into  alchemy, 
their  astronomy  into  astrology. 

In  the  fruitful  field  of  history  their  success  was  even 
more  equivocal.  They  seem  to  have  been  wholly  destitute 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  which  gives  life  to  this  kind  of 
co^lposition.  They  were  the  disciples  of  fatalism  and  the 
subjects  of  a  despotic  government  Man  appeared  to  them 
only  in  the  contrasted  aspects  of  slave  and  master.  What 
could  they  know  of  the  finer  moral  relations,  or  of  the 
higher  energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  developed  only 
tmder  free  and  beneficent  institutions  ?  Even  could  they 
have  formed  conceptions  of  these,  how  would  they  have 
dared  to  express  them?  Hence  their  histories  are  too 
often  mere  barren  chronological  details,  or  fulsome  pane- 
gyrics on  their  princes,  unenlivened  by  a  single  spark  of 
philosophy  or  criticism. 

Although  the  Spanish  Arabs  are  not  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  wrought  any  important  revolution  in  intel- 
lectual or  moral  science,  they  are  commended  by  a  severe 
critic  as  exhibiting  in  their  writings  "  the  germs  of  many 
theories  which  have  been  reproduced  as  discoveries  in  later 
ages,"*^  and  they  silently  perfected  several  of  those  usefril 

S04},  and  Bayle  lias  shown  tliat  a  decine,  traduite  par  Jonrdan  (PaiiSy 

Jjatm  Torsion  of  the  Stagirite  was  1815),  torn.  ii.  pp.  263  et  aeq. 

used  by  the  Europeans  before  the  ^  Degerando,  Hist,  do  la  Phi« 

aUeged  period.    6ee  art.  Averroei.  loaophie,  torn.  iy.  ubi  supra. 


^  Sprengel,  Histoire  do  la  M^ 
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arts  which  have  had  a  sensible  influence  on  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  mankind.  Algebra  and  the  higher 
mathematics  were  taught  in  their  schools,  and  thence 
diffused  over  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  which, 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  contributed  so  essen- 
tially to  the  rapid  circulation  of  knowledge,  was  derived 
through  them.  Casiri  has  discovered  several  manuscripts 
of  cotton  paper  in  the  Escurial  as  early  as  1009,  and  of 
linen  paper  of  the  date  of  1106;**  the  origin  of  which 
latter  fabric  Tiraboschi  has  ascribed  to  an  Italian  of 
Trevigi,  in  the  middle  of  the  foiurteenth  century.*"  Lastly, 
the  application  of  gunpowder  to  military  science,  which 
has  wrought  an  equally  important  revolution,  though  of  a 
more  doubtful  complexion,  in  the  condition  of  society,  was 
derived  through  the  same  channel.^ 

The  influence  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  however,  is  discern- 
ible not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  as  in  the 
impulse  which  they  communicated  to  the  long  dormant 
energies  of  Europe.  Their  invasion  was  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  that  night  of  darkness  which  divides  the 
modem  from  the  ancient  world.  The  soil  had  been  im- 
poverished by  long,  assiduous  cultivation.  The  Arabians 
came  like  a  torrent,  sweeping  down  and  obliterating  even 
the  landmarks  of  former  civilization,  but  bringing  never- 

^  Bibliotheoa  Esonrialezisis,  torn.  Ghauada  at  the  siege  of  Baza,  in 

iL  p.  9. — ^Andres,  Letteratora,  part.  1312  and  1325.    (Oonde,  Domina- 

1,  cap.  10.  don  de  los  Arabes,  torn,  iii  cap. 

^  Letteratura  Itoliana,  torn,  t,  18. — Casiri,  Bibliol^eca  Escurial- 

p.  87.  ensis,  torn.  ii.  p.  7.)  It  is  distinctly 

^  The  battle  of  Grecy  furnishes  noticed  in  an  Aiabic  treatise  as 

the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  ancient  as  1249 ;  and,  finally,  Casiri 

the  use  of  artillery  by  the  Eu-  quotes  a  passa^  from  a  Spanish 

ropean  Christians ;    almough  Du  author  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 

Cange,    among   several   examples  century  (whose  MS.,  according  to 

which  he  enumerates,  has  traced  a  Nio.  Antonio,  though  familiar  to 

distinct  notice  of  its  existence  as  scholars,  lies  still  entombed  in  the 

far  bock  as  1338.    (Glossarium  ad  dust  of  libraries),  which  describes 

Scriptores  Mediae  et  Infimse  Latini-  the  use  of  artillery  in  a  naval  on* 

tatis  (Paris,  1793),  and  Supplement  gagoment  of  that  period  between 

(Paris,  1766),  voce  Bamharda.)  The  the  Moors  of  Tunis  and  of  SeviUe. 

history  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  carries  Casiri,    Bibliotheca   Escurialonsis» 

it  to  a  much  earlier  period.    It  was  tom.  ii.  p.  8. — ^Nio.  Antonio,  Biblio* 

employed  by  the  MToorish  Idng  of  theoa  Vetus,  torn.  ii.  p.  12. 
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theless  a  fertilizing  principle,  which,  as  the  waters  receded, 
gave  new  life  and  loveliness  to  the  landscape.  The  writ- 
ings  of  the  Saracens  were  translated  and  diffused  through- 
out Europe.  Their  schools  were  visited  by  disciples  who, 
roused  from  their  lethai^,  caught  somewhat  of  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  of  their  masters;  and  a  healthful  action 
was  given  to  the  European  intellect,  which,  however  ill 
directed  at  first,  was  thus  prepared  for  the  more  judicious 
and  successful  efforts  of  later  times. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
scientific  labours  of  a  people,  for  truth  is  the  same  in  all 
languages ;  but  the  laws  of  taste  differ  so  widely  in  dif- 
ferent nations  that  it  requires  a  nicer  discrimination  to 
pronounce  fairly  upon  such  works  as  are  regulated  by 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  poetry 
of  the  East  condemned  as  tumid,  over-refined,  infected 
with  meretricious  ornament  and  conceits,  and,  in  short,  as 
every  way  contravening  the  principles  of  good  taste.  Few 
of  the  critics  who  thus  peremptorily  condemn  are  capable 
of  reading  a  line  of  the  original.  The  merit  of  poetry, 
however,  consists  so  much  in  its  literary  execution,  that  a 
person,  to  pronomice  upon  it,  should  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  import  of  the  idiom  in  which  it.  is 
written.  The  style  of  poetry,  indeed  of  all  ornamental 
writing,  whether  prose  or  verse,  in  order  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  must  be  raised  or  relieved,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  prevailing  style  of  social  intercourse.  Even  where  this 
is  highly  figurative  and  impassioned,  as  with  the  Arabians, 
whose  ordinary  language  is  made  up  of  metaphor,  that  of 
the  poet  must  be  still  more  so.  Hence  the  tone  of  elegant 
literature  varies  so  widely  in  different  countries,  even  in 
those  of  Europe,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other 
in  their  principles  of  taste,  that  it  would  be  found  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  effect  a  close  translation  of  the  most 
admired  specimens  of  eloquence  from  the  language  of  one 
nation  into  that  of  any  other.  A  page  of  Boccaccio  or 
Bembo,  for  instance,  done  into  literal  English,  would  have 
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an  air  of  intolerable  artifice  and  verbiage.  The  choicest 
morsels  of  Massillon,  Bossuet,  or  the  rhetorical  Thomas, 
would  savour  marvellously  of  bombast ;  and  how  could  we 
in  any  degree  keep  pace  with  the  magnificent  march  of  the 
Castilian  ?  Yet  surely  we  are  not  to  impugn  the  taste  of 
all  those  nations,  who  attach  much  more  importance  and 
have  paid  (at  least  this  is  true  of  the  French  and  Italian) 
much  greater  attention  to  the  mere  beauties  of  literary 
finish  than  English  writers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sins  of  the  Arabians  on  this  head, 
they  are  certainly  not  those  of  negligence.  The  Spanish 
Arabs,  in  particular,  were  noted  for  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  their  idiom;  insomuch  that  Casiri  affects  to 
determine  the  locality  of  an  author  by  the  superior  refine- 
ment of  his  style.  Their  copious  philological  and  rhetorical 
treatises,  their  arts  of  poetry,  grammars,  and  rhyming  die- 
'  tionaries,  show  to  what  an  excessive  refinement  they 
elaborated  the  art  of  composition.  Academies,  far  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Italy,  to  which  they  subsequently 
served  for  a  model,  invited  by  their  premiums  frequent 
competitions  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  To  poetry,  in- 
deed, especially  of  the  tender  kind,  the  Spanish  Arabs 
seem  to  have  been  as  indiscriminately  addicted  as  the 
Italians  in  the  time  of  Petrarch ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
doctor  in  church  or  state  but  at  some  time  or  other  offered 
up  his  amorous  incense  on  the  altar  of  the  muse.^^ 

With  all  this  poetic  feeling,  however,  the  Arabs  never 
availed  themselves  of  the  treasures  of  Grecian  eloquence 
which  lay  open  before  them.  Not  a  poet  or  orator  of  any 
eminence  in  that  language  seems  to  have  been  translated 
by  them.*®      The  temperate  tone  of  Attic  composition 

^  Petraroh  complains,  in  one  of  ^  Andres,  Letteratnra,  part  If 

his  letters  from  the  ootmtry,  that  cap.  11.— Tet  this  popular  assertion 

"jurisconsults  and  divines,  nay  his  is  contradicted  by  BeinesiuB,  who 

own  yalet,  had  taken  to  rhyming ;  states  that  both  Homer  and  Pindar 

and  he  was  afraid  the  very  cattle  were  translated    into   Arabic   by 

might  benn  to  low  in  verse ;  '*  apud  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

T>e  Sade,  Memoires  pour  la  Tie  de  See   Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Gneca 

Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  243.  (Hamb.  1712—38),  torn.  xiLp,  763. 
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appeared  tame  to  the  fervid  conceptions  of  the  East. 
Neither  did  they  venture  upon  what  in  Europe  are  con- 
sidered the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  the  drama  and  the 
epic.*^  None  of  their  writers  in  prose  or  verse  show  much 
attention  to  the  development  or  dissection  of  character. 
Their  inspiration  exhaled  in  lyrical  effusions,  in  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  idyls.  They  sometimes,  moreover,  like  the 
Italians,  employed  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  in  the 
grave  and  recondite  sciences.  The  general  character  of 
their  poetry  is  bold,  florid,  impassioned,  richly  coloured 
with  imagery,  sparkling  with  conceits  and  metaphors,  and 
occasionally  breathing  a  deep  tone  of  moral  sensibility,  as 
in  some  of  the  plaintive  effusions  ascribed  by  CJonde  to  the 
royal  poets  of  Cordova.  The  compositions  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  Abassides,  and  of  the  preceding  period,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  infected  with  the  taint  of  exaggeration, 
so  offensive  to  a  European,  which  distinguished  the  later 
productions  in  the  decay  of  the  empire. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabic 
on  European  literature  in  general,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  has  been  considerable  on  the  Provencal 
and  the  Castilian.  In  the  latter  especially,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  vocabulary  or  to  external  forms  of 
composition,  it  seems  to  have  penetrated  deep  into  its 
spirit,  and  is  plainly  discernible  in  that  affectation  of 
stateliness  and  Oriental  hyperbole  which  characterizes 
Spanish  writers  even  at  the  present  day ;  in  the  subtilties 
and  conceits  with  which  the  ancient  Castilian  verse  is  so 
liberally  bespangled;  and  in  the  relish  for  proverbs  and 
prudential  maxims,  which  is  so  general  that  it  may  be 
considered  national.^^ 

*  Sir  William  Jones,  Traits  sm*  critio  states  that  the  Arabs  have 

la   Fo^e  orientale,  sec.  2. — Sis-  no   heroic   poem,    and    that   this 

mondi  sa^s  that  Shr  W.  Jones  is  poetical  prose  history  is  not  ao- 

mistaken  in  citinff  the  history  of  counted  such  even  by  the  Arabs 

Timour  by  £bn  Arabschah  as  an  themselves. 

Arabic  epic.    (litt^rature  du  Midi,  ^  It  would  require  much  more 

turn.  i.  p.  57.)    It  is  Sismondi  who  learning  than  I  am  fortified  with, 

is   mistttlLen,   once   the    English  to  enter  into  the  merits  <tf  the 
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A  decided  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  romantic 
literature  of  Europe  by  those  tales  of  fairy  enchantment, 
so  characteristic  of  Oriental  genius,  and  in  which  it  seems 
to  have  revelled  with  uncontrolled  delight.  These  tales, 
which  furnished  the  principal  diversion  of  the  East,  were 
imported  by  the  Saracens  into  Spain;  and  we  find  the 
monarchs  of  Cordova  solacing  their  leisure  hours  with 
listening  to  their  rawis,  or  novelists,  who  sang  to  them 

"  Of  ladye-love  and  war,  romance,  and  knightly  worth."" 

The  same  spirit,  penetrating  into  France,  stimulated  the 
more  sluggish  inventions  of  the  trouvere,  and,  at  a  later 
and  more  polished  period,  called  forth  the  imperishable 
creations  of  the  Italian  muse.*' 


question  which  has  been  raised 
respecting  the  probable  influence 
<of  the  ALrabic  on  the  literature  of 
Europe.  A.  W.  Schlegel,  in  a 
work  of  little  bulk,  but  much 
value,  in  refuting  with  his  usual 
vivacity  the  extravagant  theory  of 
Andres,  has  been  led  to  conclusions 
df  an  opposite  nature,  which  may 
be  thought  perhaps  scarcely  less 
extravagant  (Observations  sur  la 
Langue  et  la  Litt^rature  Froven- 
Qales,  p.  64.)  It  must  indeed  seem 
highly  improbable  that  the  Sara- 
cens, who,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  so  far  superior  in  science  and 
literary  culture  to  the  Europeans, 
could  have  resided  so  long  m  im- 
mediate contact  with  them,  and  in 
those  very  countries  indeed  which 
gave  birui  to  the  most  cultivated 
poetry  of  that  period,  without  ex- 
erting some  perceptible  influence 
upon  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its 
influence  on  the  Castilian  cannot 
reasonably  be  disputed.  This  has 
been  briefly  traced  by  Conde  in 
an  "Essay  on  Oriental  Poetry," 
FoesSa  oriental^  whose  publication 
he  anticipates  in  the  Prefiice  to  his 
"History  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,* 
but  which  still  remains  in  manu- 
script. (The  copy  I  have  used  is 
in  ttie  library  of  Mr.  George  Tick- 
nor.)  He  professes  in  this  work  to 
disoexa   in   the   earlier    Castilian 


poetry,  in  the  Cid,  the  Alexander, 
in  lierceo's,  the  arch-priest  of 
Hita*s,  and  others  of  similar  an- 
tiquity, most  of  the  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  Arabian  verse ;  the 
same  cadences  and  number  of  syl- 
lables, the  same  intermixture  of 
assonances  and  consonances,  the 
double  hemistich  and  prolonged 
repetition  of  the  final  rhyme. 
From  the  same  source  he  derives 
much  of  the  earlier  rural  minstrelflT 
of  Spain,  as  weU  as  the  measures 
of  its  romances  and  sej^dillas; 
and  in  the  Preface  to  his  History 
he  has  ventured  on  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  Castilian  owes  so  much 
of  its  vocabulary  to  the  Arabic  that 
it  may  be  almost  accounted  a  dia- 
lect of  the  latter.  Conde*s  criti- 
cisms,  however,  must  be  quoted 
with  reserve.  His  habitual  studies 
had  given  him  such  a  keen  relish 
for  Oriental  literature  that  he  was 
in  a  manner  denoiuralixed  from  his 
own. 

**  Byron's  beautiful  line  may 
seem  almost  a  version  of  Oonde's 
Spanish  text,  "  sucesos  de  armas  y 
de  amores  con  muy  estrafios  lanoes 
y  en  elegante  estilo.'' — ^DominacioD 
de  los  Arabes,  tom.  i.  p.  457. 

**  Sismondi,  in  his  Litt6rature  du 
Midi  (tom.  i.  pp.  267  et  sea.),  and 
more  fully  in  his  Bepubliqueg 
Italiennes  (tom.  zvL  pp.  448  el 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Arabians  that  their  literature 
should  be  locked  up  in  a  character  and  idiom  so  difficult 
of  access  to  European  scholars.  Their  wild,  imaginative 
poetry,  scarcely  capable  of  transfusion  into  a  foreign 
tongue,  is  made  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
bald  prose  translation ;  while  their  scientific  treatises  have 
been  done  into  Latin  with  an  inaccuracy  which,  to  make 
use  of  a  pun  of  Casiri's,  merits  the  name  of  perversions 
rather  than  versions  of  the  originals.**  How  obviously 
inadequate,  then,  are  our  means  of  forming  any  just 
estimate  of  their  literary  merits!  It  is  unfortunate  for 
them,  moreover,  that  the  Turks,  the  only  nation  which, 
from  an  identity  of  religion  and  government  with  the 
Arabs,  as  well  as  from  its  political  consequence,  would 
seem  to  represent  them  on  the  theatre  of  modem  Europe, 
should  be  a  raice  so  degraded ;  one  which,  during  the  five 
centuries  that  it  has  been  in  possession  of  the  finest 
climate  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  has  so  seldom  been 
quickened  into  a  display  of  genius,  and  added  so  little  of 
positive  value  to  the  literary  treasures  descended  from  its 
ancient  masters.  Yet  this  people,  so  sensual  and  sluggish, 
we  are  apt  to  confound  in  imagination  with  the  sprightly, 
intellectual  Arab.  Both  indeed  have  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  same  degrading  political  and  religious 
institutions,  which  on  the  Turks  have  produced  the  results 
naturally  to  have  been  expected ;  while  theArabians,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
a  nation,  under  all  these  embarrassments,  rising  to  a  high 
degree  of  elegance  and  intellectual  culture. 

The  empire,  which  once  embraced  more  than  half  of  the 

Beq.)*  deriyefl  the  jealousy  of  the  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  might, 

sex,  the  ideas  of  honour,  and  the  withoutseeldngftirther^findabund- 

deadly  spirit  of  revenge,  which  dis-  ant  precedent  in  the  feudal  habits 

tinguished  the  southern  nations  of  and  institutions  of  our  European 

Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  six-  ancestors. 

teenth  centuries,  from  the  Arabiajis.  "  "Quas     perversionei     potius, 

Whateverbe  thought  of  the  jealousy  quam    versiones    meritd   dixeris." 

of  the  sex,  it  might  have  been  sup-  £ibliotheoa  Esounalensis,  torn,  i 

posed  that  the  ptindpleB  of  honour  p.  266. 
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ancient  world,  has  now  shrunk  within  its  original  limits ; 
and  the  Bedouin  wanders  over  bis  native  desert  as  free, 
and  ahnost  as  uncivilized,  as  before  the  coming  of  his 
apostle.  The  language  which  was  once  spoken  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  dis- 
cordant dialects.  Darkness  has  again  settled  over  those 
regions  of  Africa  which  were  illumined  by  the  light  of 
learning.  The  elegant  dialect  of  the  Koran  is  studied  as 
a  dead  language  even  in  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet. 
Not  a  printing-press  at  this  day  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula.  Even  in  Spain,  in  Christian 
Spain,  alas !  the  contrast  is  scarcely  less  degrading.  A 
deathlike  torpor  has  succeeded  to  her  fonner  intellectual 
activity.  Her  cities  are  emptied  of  the  population  with 
which  they  teemed  in  the  days  of  the  Saracens.  Her 
climate  is  as  fair,  but  her  fields  no  longer  bloom  with 
the  same  rich  and  variegated  husbandry.  Her  most  in- 
teresting monuments  are  those  constructed  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  the  traveller,  as  he  wanders  amid  their  desolate 
but  beautiful  ruins,  ponders  on  the  destinies  of  a  people 
whose  very  existence  seems  now  to  have  been  almost  as 
fanciful  as  the  magical  creations  in  one  of  their  own  fairy- 
tales. 


Notwithstanding  the  history  of  the  Arabs  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Spaniards  that  it  may  be  justly  said  to  form  the  roTerse 
side  of  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  amplitude  of  authentic  documents  in 
the  Arabic  tongue  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries,  the  Gastilian 
writers,  eyen  the  most  eminent,  until  the  fatter  half  of  the  last  century, 
with  an  insensibility  which  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  a  spirit  of 
religions  bigotry,  haye  been  content  to  deriye  their  narratiyes  exolu- 
siyely  from  national  authorities.  A  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Escuiial 
in  1671  having  consumed  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  ma^:nifio6nt 
coUection  of  Eastern  manuscripts  which  it  contuned,  the  Spanish  goy- 
emment,  taking  some  shame  to  itself,  as  it  would  api>ear,  for  its  past 
supinenesB,  caused  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  surviyin^  yolumee,  to  the 
number  of  ISdO,  to  be  compiled  by  the  learned  Casin ;  and  the  result 
was  his  celebrated  work,  "Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensis," 
which  appeared  in  the  years  1760 — 70,  and  which  would  reflect  credit 
from  t^e  splendour  of  its  typographical  execution  on  any  press  of  the 
present  day.  This  work,  although  censured  by  some  later  Orientalists 
as  hasty  and  superficial,  must  ever  be  highly  yalued  as  affording  the  only 
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complete  index  to  the  rich  repertory  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Esoa- 
rial,  and  for  the  ample  eyidenoe  which  it  exhibits  of  the  science  and 
mental  culture  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  Several  other  natiye  scholars, 
among  whom  Andres  and  Masdeu  may  be  particularly  noticed,  have 
made  extensive  researches  into  the  literary  history  of  this  pe<^le.  Still 
their  political  history,  so  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Spanish, 
was  comparatively  neglected,  until  Sefior  Conde,  the  late  learned  libra- 
rian of  ue  Academy,  who  had  given  ample  evidence  of  his  Oriental 
learning  in  his  version  and  illustrations  of  the  Nubian  Geographer,  and 
a  Dissertation  on  Ajrabic  Coins  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  History,  compiled  his  work  entitled 
*'  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Ai-abes  en  E^afia."  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1820.  But  unhappily  the  death  of  its  author,  occurring  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design. 
The  two  remaining  volumes,  however,  were  printed  m  the  course  of  that 
and  the  following  year  from  his  own  manuscripts ;  and,  although  their 
comparative  meagreness  and  confused  chronology  betray  the  want  of  the 
same  paternal  hand,  they  contain  much  interesting  information.  The 
relation  of  the  conquest  of  Qranada,  especially,  with  which  the  work 
concludes,  exhibits  some  important  particulars  in  a  totally  different  point 
of  view  from  that  in  whicn  they  nod  been  presented  by  the  principal 
Spanish  historians. 

The  first  volume,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  last 
touches  of  its  author,  embraces  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  great 
Saracen  invasion,  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  Spain  under  the  viceroys, 
and  of  the  empire  of  the  Omeyades;  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid 
portion  of  the  Anibian  annals,  but  the  one,  unluckily,  which  has  been 
most  copiously  illustrated  in  the  popular  work  compiled  by  Cardonne 
from  the  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Pans.  But,  as 
this  author  has  followed  the  Spanish  and  the  Oriental  authorities  indis- 
criminately, no  part  of  his  book  can  be  cited  as  a  genuine  Arabic  version, 
except  indeed  the  last  sixty  pages,  comprising  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
which  Cardonne  professes  m  nis  Preface  to  have  drawn  exclusively  from 
an  Arabic  manuscript.  Conde,  on  the  other  hand,  professes  to  have 
adhered  to  his  originals  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity  that  the  **  European 
reader  may  feel  that  he  is  perusing  an  Arabian  author ; "  and  certainly 
very  strong  internal  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  in 
the  peculiar  national  and  religious  spirit  which  pervades  the  work,  and 
in  a  certain  fiorid  gasconade  of  style,  common  with  the  Oriental  writers. 
It  is  this  fidelity  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  value  of  Conde*s  narrative. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Arabians,  at  least  those  of  Spain, — ^the  part  of 
the  nation  which  reached  the  highest  degree  of  refinement,— have  been 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  history,  or  rather  tissue  of 
histories,  embodied  in  the  translation,  is  certainly  conceived  in  no  very 
philosophical  spirit,  and  contains,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  Asiatic 
pen,  little  for  the  edification  of  a  European  reader  on  subjects  of  policy 
and  government.  The  narrative  is,  moreover,  encumbered  with  frivolous 
details  and  a  barren  muster-roll  of  names  and  titles,  which  would  better 
become  a  genealogical  table  than  a  history.  But,  with  every  deduction, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  the  intricate  con- 
flicting relations  of  the  petty  principahties  which  swarmed  over  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  intellectual 
improvement  amid  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  a  ferocious  despotism. 
The  work  has  already  been  translated,  or  i-ather  paraphrased,  into 
French.  The  necessity  of  an  English  version  will  doubtless  be  in  a  great 
decree  superseded  by  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  preparing  for  tiie 
Caoinet  Cyclopaedia,  by  Mr.  Southey, — a  writer  with  whom  few  Sastilian 
■cholars  mil  be  willing  to  compete,  even  on  their  own  ground,  and  who 
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IB,  happily,  not  exposed  to  the  national  or  reU^otu  pregiidioes  which  < 
interfere  with  hia  rendering  perfect  justioe  to  his  aubjeot^ 


[Oonde's  reputation  has  been  vehemently  assailed  by  a  learned  Dutch 
scholar,  B.  P.  A.  Dozy,  who  describes  him  as  a  mere  pretender  in  Arabio 
lore,  ''  knowing  little  of  the  language  beyond  the  characters  in  which  it 
is  written,  supplying  the  lack  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  by  an 
extremely  fertile  imagination  and  an  uneaualled  impudence,  forging 
dates  by  the  hundred,  and  inventing  feu^ts  by  the  thousand,  while  pre- 
tending to  give  a  fidthful  translation  of  Arabic  texts."  The  work  in 
which  these  charges  appear  (Eecherches  sur  I'Histoire  politique  et  LitU- 
raire  de  I'Espagne  pendant  le  mojea  Age)  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  left  unfinished  at  the*  author's  death.  The 
sufficiency  of  his  proofis,  so  &r  as  they  eztend»  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  Aiabio  idholars.— £z>,] 
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CHAPTER  li 

WAB  07    GKANADA. — SURPRISE   OF    ZAHARA.-— CATTirBB  07 

ALHAMA. 

1481—1482. 

Zaliara  snrprised  by  the  Moors. — ^Marquis  of  Cadiz.— His  Expedition 
against  A Ihama.— Valour  of  the  Citizens. — Desperate  Struggle. — ^Fall 
of  Aihama. — Consternation  of  the  Moors. — ^Vigorous  Measures  of  the 
Queen. 

No  sooner  had  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  restored  internal 
tranquillity  to  their  dominions,  and  made  the  strength 
effective  which  had  been  acquired  by  their  union  under 
one  government,  than  they  turned  their  eyes  to  those  fair 
regions  of  the  Peninsula  over  which  the  Moslem  crescent 
had  reigned  triumphant  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  For- 
tunately, an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Moors 
furnished  a  pretext  for  entering  on  their  plan  of  conquest, 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Aben 
Ismail,  who  had  ruled  in  Granada  during  the  latter  part 
of  John  the  Second's  reign  and  the  commencement  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's,  had  been  partly  indebted  for  his 
throne  to  the  former  monarch ;  and  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude, combined  with  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  had 
led  him  to  foster  as  amicable  relations  with  the  Christian 
princes  as  the  jealousy  of  two  nations,  that  might  be  con- 
sidered the  natural  enemies  of  each  other,  would  permit ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  border  foray,  or 
the  capture  of  a  frontier  fortress,  such  a  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  the  two  kingdoms  that  the 
nobles  of  Castile  frequently  resorted  to  the  court  of 
Granada,    where,    forgetting    their  ancient    feuds,    they 
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mingled  with  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  generous  pas- 
times of  chivalry. 

Muley  Abul  Hacen,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1466> 
was  of  a  very  diflFerent  temperament.  His  fiery  character 
prompted  him,  when  very  young,  to  violate  the  truce  by  an 
unprovoked  inroad  into  Andalusia;  and,  although  after 
his  accession  domestic  troubles  occupied  him  too  closely 
to  allow  leisure  for  foreign  war,  he  still  cherished  in  secret 
the  same  feelings  of  animosity  against  the  Christians. 
When,  in  1476,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  required,  as  the 
condition  of  a  renewal  of  the  truce  which  he  solicited,  the 
payment  of  the  annual  tribute  imposed  on  his  predecessore, 
he  proudly  replied  that  "  the  mints  of  Granada  coined  no 
longer  gold,  but  steel."  His  subsequent  conduct  did  not 
belie  the  spirit  of  this  Spartan  answer.* 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1481,  the 
storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  upon 
Zahara,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  frontier  of  Anda- 
lusia, crowning  a  lofty  eminence,  washed  at  its  base  by 
the  river  Guadalete,  which  from  its  position  seemed  almost 
inaccessible.  The  garrison,  trusting  to  these  natural 
defences,  suflfered  itself  to  be  surprised,  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  December,  by  the  Moorish  monarch,  who, 
scaling  the  walls  under  favour  of  a  furious  tempest, 
which  prevented  his  approach  from  being  readily  heard, 
put  to  the  sword  such  of  the  guard  as  offered  resistance, 
and  swept  away  the  whole  population  of  the  place,  men, 
Avomen,  and  children,  into  slavery  in  Granada. 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  caused  deep  mortifi- 
cation to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  especially  to  Ferdinand, 
by  whose  grandfather  Zahara  had  been  recovered  from  the 
Moors.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken  for  strengthen- 
ing the  whole  line  of  frontier,  and  the  utmost  vigilance 
was  exerted  to  detect  some  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy, 
on    which    retaliation    might    be    successftilly    inflicted. 

^  Cardoime,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  469. — Conde,  Dominacion  de  hi 
de  I'Espagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.  467 —      Arabes,  torn.  iii.  cap.  32»  34. 
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Neither  were  the  tidings  of  their  own  successes  welcomed 
by  the  people  of  Granada  with  the  joy  that  might  have 
been  expected.  The  prognostics,  it  was  said,  aflforded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  boded  no  good.  More 
sure  prognostics  were  afforded  in  the  judgments  of  think- 
ing men,  who  deprecated  the  temerity  of  awakening  the 
wrath  of  a  vindictive  and  powerful  enemy.  "Woe  is 
me!"  exclaimed  an  ancient  Alfaki,  on  quitting  the  hall 
of  audience.  "  The  ruins  of  Zahara  will  fall  on  our  own 
heads ;  the  days  of  the  Moslem  empire  in  Spain  are  now 
numbered !  *' ' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  desired  opportunity  for 
retaliation  presented  itself  to  the  Spaniards.  One  Juan 
dc  Ortega,  a  captain  of  escaladoreSy  or  scalers,  so  de- 
nominated from  the  peculiar  service  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  besieging  cities,  who  had  acquired  some 
reputation  under  John  the  Second  in  the  wars  of  Roussil- 
lon,  reported  to  Diego  de  Merlo,  assistant  of  Seville,  that 
the  fortress  of  Alhama,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish 
territories,  was  so  negligently  guarded  that  it  might  be 
easily  carried  by  an  enemy  who  had  skill  enough  to 
approach  it.  The  fortress,  as  well  as  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  it  commanded,  was  built,  like  many  others 
in  that  turbulent  period,  along  the  crest  of  a  rocky  emin- 
ence, encompassed  by  a  river  at  its  base,  and,  from  its 
natural  advantages,  might  be  deemed  impregnable.  This 
strength  of  position,  by  rendering  all  other  precautions 
apparently  superfluous,  lulled  its  defenders  into  a  security 
like  that  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  Zahara.  Alhama, 
as  this  Arabic  name  implies,  was  famous  for  its  baths, 

*  Bemaldez,     Beves     Cat61ico8,  this  war,  amounted  to  a  miUion  of 

3CS.,  cap.  51. — Conde,  Dominacion  gold  ducats,  and  that  it  kept  in  pay 

de  los  Arabee,  torn.  iii.  cap.  34. —  7000  horsemen  on  its  peace  estab- 

Pnlgar,  Beyes  Catdlicoe,  p.  180. —  lishment,    and    could   send    forth 

L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  21,000   warriors   from   its    gates. 

171. — Marmol,  Historia  del  Rebel-  The  last  of  these  estimates  would 

ion  y    Castigo    de    los   Moriscos  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated.    Ee- 

fMa^d,   1797),  lib.  1,  cap.  12. —  rum  Ghestarum  Decades,  iL  lib.  1, 

Lebrija  states  that  the  revenues  of  cap.  1. 
Granada,  at  the  commencement  of 

VOL.  X.  z 
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whose  annual  rents  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  five 
hundred  thousand  ducats.  The  monarchs  of  Granada, 
indulging  the  taste  common  to  the  people  of  the  East, 
used  to  frequent  this  place,  with  their  court,  to  refresh 
themselves  with  its  delicious  waters,  so  that  Alhama 
became  embellished  with  all  the  magnificence  of  a  royal 
residence.  The  place  was  still  further  enriched  by  its 
being  the  dep6t  of  the  public  taxes  on  land,  which  con- 
stituted a  principal  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  by  its 
various  manufactures  of  cloth,  for  which  its  inhabitants 
were  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Granada/ 

Diego  de  Merlo,  although  struck  with  the  advantages  of 
this  conquest,  was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  would  be  attended ;  since  Alhama  was  sheltered 
under  the  very  wings  of  Granada,  from  which  it  lay  scarcely 
eight  leagues  distant,  and  could  be  reached  only  by  travers- 
ing the  most  populous  portion  of  the  Moorish  territory,  or 
by  surmounting  a  precipitous  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains, 
which  screen^il  it  on  the  north.  Without  delay,  however, 
he  communicated  the  information  which  he  had  received  to 
Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marquis  of  Cadiz,  as  the 
person  best  fitted  by  his  capacity  and  courage  for  such  an 
enterprise.  This  nobleman,  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
the  count  of  Arcos,  in  1469,  as  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  was  at  this  period  about  thirty-nine  years 
of  age.  Although  a  younger  and  illegitimate  son,  he  had 
been  preferred  to  the  succession  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  promise  which  his  early  youth  exhibited. 
When  scarcely  seventeen  years  old,  he  achieved  a  victory 
over  the  Moors,  accompanied  with  a  signal  display  of 
personal  prowess.*  Later  in  life,  he  formed  a  connection 
with  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  the  factious 

'  Estrada,  Foblacion  de  Espana,  349,   862.— This   oocurred    in  the 

torn.  ii.  pp.    247,    248.— El    Nu-  fight  of  Madrono,  when  Don  Bod- 

biense,  Descripcion  de  Espafia,  p.  rigo,  stooping  to  adjust  his  buckler, 

222,   nota. — Pulgar,  Beyes    Cato-  which  had  been  nnlaced,  waa  and- 

liooB,  p.   181. — Marmol,  Bebelion  denly  surrounded  by  a  party  oi 

de  loB  Moriflcos,  lib.  I,  cap.  12.  Moors.    He  snatched  a  almg  from 

^  Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Seyilla,  pp.  one  of  them,  and  made  such  brisk 
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minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Cadiz.  This 
alliance  attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry,  in  his  dis- 
putes with  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  subsequently  with 
Isabella,  on  whose  accession,  of  course,  Don  Rodrigo 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye.  He  did  not,  however,  en- 
gage  in  any  overt  act  of  resistance,  but  occupied  himself 
with  prosecuting  an  hereditary  feud  which  he  had  revived 
with  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  head  of  the  Guz- 
mans,  a  family  which  from  ancient  times  had  divided 
with  his  own  the  great  interests  of  Andalusia.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  this  feud  was  conducted,  and  the 
desolation  which  it  carried  not  only  into  Seville,  but  into 
every  quarter  of  the  province,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  vigorous  administration  of  Isabella 
repressed  these  disorders,  and,  after  abridging  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  two  nobles,  effected  an  apparent  (it 
was  only  apparent)  reconciliation  between  them.  The  fiery 
spirit  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  no  longer  allowed  to  escape 
in  domestic  broil,  urged  him  to  seek  distinction  in  more 
honourable  warfare;  and  at  this  moment  he  lay  in  his 
castle  at  Arcos,  looking  with  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
borders,  and  waiting,  like  a  lion  in  ambush,  the  moment 
when  he  could  spring  upon  his  victim. 

Without  hesitation,  therefore,  he  assumed  the  enterprise 
proposed  by  Diego  de  Merlo,  imparting  his  purpose  to 
Don  Pedro  Henriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia,  a  relative 
of  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  alcaydes  of  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring fortresses.     With  the  assistance  of  these  friends 

use    of   it   that,    after   diaabling  mother   of   Don    Bodrigo.      The 

several,  he  succeeded  in  putting  brilliant  and   attractive   qualities 

them  to    flight;    for  which   feat,  of  this  vouth  so  far  won  the  afPec- 

says  Zu£iga,  the  king  complimented  tions  of  his  father  that  the  latter 

him  with  the  title  of  '*  the  youthful  obtained  the  royal  sanction  (a  cir- 

David.*'  cumstance  not  mfrequent  in  an  age 

Don  Juan,  count  of  Arcos,  had  when  the  laws  of  descent  were  very 

no  children  bom  in  wedlock,  but  a  unsettled)  to  bequeath  him  his  tities 

numerous  progeny  by  his  concu-  and  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  more 

bines.      Among   these  latter  was  legitimate  heiia 
Dofia  Leonora  Nufiez  de  Prado,  the 
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he  assembled  a  force,  which,  including  those  who  marched 
under  the  banner  of  Seville,  amounted  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse  and  three  thousand  foot.  His  own  town 
of  Marchena  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
proposed  route  lay  by  the  way  of  Antequera,  across  the  wild 
sierras  of  Alzerifa.  The  mountain-passes,  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult at  a  season  when  their  numerous  ravines  were  choked 
up  by  the  winter  torrents,  were  rendered  still  more  formid- 
able by  being  traversed  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  for  the 
party,  in  order  to  conceal  their  movements,  lay  by  during 
the  day.  Leaving  their  baggage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yeguas,  that  they  might  move  forward  with  greater  celerity, 
the  whole  body  at  length  arrived,  after  a  rapid  and  most 
painful  march,  on  the  third  night  from  their  departure,  in 
a  deep  valley  about  half  a  league  from  Alhama.  Here  the 
marquis  first  revealed  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  to 
his  soldiers,  who,  little  dreaming  of  anything  beyond  a 
mere  border  inroad,  were  transported  with  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  the  rich  booty  so  nearly  within  their  grasp.^ 

The  next  morning,  being  the  28th  of  February,  a  small 
party  was  detached,  about  two  hours  before  dawn,  under 
the  command  of  John  de  Ortega,  for  the  purpose  of  scahng 
the  citadel,  while  the  main  body  moved  forward  more 
leisurely  under  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  support 
them.  The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  a  circum- 
stance which  favoured  their  approach  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  Moors  at  Zahara.  After  ascending  the  rocky 
heights  which  were  crowned  by  the  citadel,  the  ladders 
were  silently  placed  against  the  walls,  and  Ortega,  followed 
by  about  thirty  others,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  battle- 
ments unobserved.  A  sentinel,  who  was  found  sleeping 
on  his  post,  they  at  once  despatched,  and,  proceeding 
cautiously  forward  to  the  guard-room,  put  the  whole  of  the 
little  garrison  to  the  sword,  after  the  short  and  inefiectual 

^  Bemaldez,     Boyes     Cat<5licos,  horse  and  4000  foot     Beyes  Ga- 

MS.,  cap.  52. — ^L.  Marineo,  Cosaa  tdlicos,  p.  181. — Oonde,  DominAciQn 

memorables,  foL  171. — Pulgarcom-  de  los  Arabes,  tom.  iii.  cap.  34. 
putes  the  marquis's  army  at  3000 
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resistance  that  could  be  opposed  by  men  suddenly  roused 
from  slumber.  The  city  in  the  mean  time  was  alarmed, 
but  it  was  too  late ;  the  citadel  was  taken  ;  and  the  outer 
gates,  which  opened  into  the  country,  being  thrown  open, 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz  entered,  with  trumpet  sounding  and 
banner  flying,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  took  possession 
of  the  fortress.* 

After  allowing  the  refreshment  necessary  to  the  exhausted 
spirits  of  his  soldiers,  the  marquis  resolved  to  sally  forth  at 
once  upon  the  town,  before  its  inhabitants  could  muster  in 
sufficient  force  to  oppose  him.  But  the  citizens  of  Alhama, 
showing  a  resolution  rather  to  have  been  expected  from 
men  trained  in  a  camp  than  from  peaceful  burghers  of  a 
manufacturing  town,  had  sprung  to  arms  at  the  first  alarm, 
and,  gathering  in  the  narrow  street  on  which  the  portal  of 
the  castle  opened,  so  completely  commanded  it  with  their 
arquebuses  and  crossbows,  that  the  Spaniards,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  were  compelled  to 
recoil  upon  their  defences,  amid  showers  of  bolts  and  balls, 
which  occasioned  the  loss,  among  others,  of  two  of  their 
principal  alcaydes. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  called,  in  which  it  was  even 
advised  by  some  that  the  fortress,  after  having  been  dis- 
mantled, should  be  abandoned  as  incapable  of  defence 
against  the  citizens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  succours 
which  might  be  expected  speedily  to  arrive  from  Granada 
on  the  other.  But  this  counsel  was  rejected  with  indig- 
nation by  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  whose  fiery  spirit  rose  with 
the  occasion ;  indeed,  it  was  not  very  palatable  to  most  of 
his  followers,  whose  cupidity  was  more  than  ever  inflamed 
by  the  sight  of  the  rich  spoil  which,  after  so  many  fatigues, 
now  lay  at  their  feet.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to 
demolish  part  of  the  fortifications  which  looked  towards 


'  Lebnja,  Berum  (^estarum  Do-  Ziirita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  foL  315.-~ 

cades,  ii.  lib.  1,  cap.  2. — CarbiMal,  •  Cardonne,  Hist  de  I'Afriqae  et  da 

Anales,  MS.,  afio  1482.  —Beinaldez,  rEspagne,  torn.  iiL  pp.  262,  253. 
Reyes  Cat<$licos,  MS.,  cap.  62. — 
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the  town,  and  at  all  hazards  to  force  a  passage  into  it. 
This  resolution  was  at  once  put  into  execution ;  and  the 
marquis,  throwing  himself  into  the  breach  thus  made,  at 
the  head  of  his  men-at-arms,  and  shouting  his  war-cry  of 
"  St.  James  and  the  Virgin,"  precipitated  himself  into  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  Others  of  the  Spaniards,  running 
along  the  outworks  contiguous  to  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
leaped  into  the  street,  and  joined  their  companions  there, 
while  others  again  sallied  from  the  gates,  now  opened  for 
the  second  timeJ 

The  Moors,  unshaken  by  the  fury  of  this  assault,  received 
the  assailants  with  brisk  and  well-directed  volleys  of  shot 
and  arrows ;  while  the  women  and  children,  thronging  the 
roofs  and  balconies  of  the  houses,  discharged  on  their  heads 
boiling  oil,  pitch,  and  missiles  of  every  description.  But 
the  weapons  of  the  Moors  glanced  comparatively  harmless 
from  the  mailed  armour  of  the  Spaniards,  while  their  own 
bodies,  loosely  arrayed  in  such  habiliments  as  they  could 
throw  over  them  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  presented  a 
fatal  mark  to  their  enemies.  Still  they  continued  to  main- 
tain  a  stout  resistance,  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  by  barricades  of  timber  hastily  thrown  across 
the  streets ;  and,  as  their  intrenchments  were  forced  one 
after  another,  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
desperation  of  men  who  fought  for  life,  fortune,  liberty, — 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  them.  The  contest  hardly 
slackened  till  the  close  of  day,  while  the  kennels  literally 
ran  with  blood,  and  every  avenue  was  choked  up  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  At  length,  however,  Spanish  valour 
proved  triumphant  in  every  quarter,  except  where  a  small 
and  desperate  remnant  of  the  Moors,  having  gathered  their 
wives  and  children  around  them,  retreated  as  a  last  resort 
into  a  large  mosque  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  from  which 
they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  close  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tians.    The  latter,  after  enduring  some  loss,  succeeded  in 

^  Bemaldes,     Beyes     Catdlioos,      oion  de  los  Arabes,  cap.  84.  —  L. 
MB.,  ubi  Bupra.—- Conde,  Domina-      Marineo,Co6a8memorables,fol.l72. 
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sheltering  themselves  so  effectually  under  a  roof  or  canopy 
constructed  of  their  own  shields,  in  the  manner  practised 
in  war  previous  to  the  exclusive  use  of  fire-arms,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  approach  so  near  the  mosque  as  to  set  fire 
to  its  doors ;  when  its  tenants,  menaced  with  suffocation, 
made  a  desperate  sally,  in  which  many  perished,  and  the 
remainder  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  prisoners  thus 
made  were  all  massacred  on  the  spot,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age,  according  to  the  Saracen  accounts.  But  the 
Castilian  writers  make  no  mention  of  this;  and,  as  the 
appetites  of  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  stimulated  by  that 
love  of  carnage  which  they  afterwards  displayed  in  their 
American  wars,  and  which  was  repugnant  to  the  chivalrous 
spirit  vrith  which  their  contests  with  the  Moslems  were 
usually  conducted,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as 
an  invention  of  the  enemy.^ 

Alhama  was  now  delivered  up  to  the  sack  of  the  soldiery, 
and  rich  indeed  was  the  booty  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
— gold  and  silver  plate,  pearls,  jewels,  fine  silks  and  cloths, 
curious  and  costly  furniture,  and  all  the  various  appurten- 
ances of  a  thriving,  luxurious  city.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  magazines  were  found  well  stored  with  the  more 
substantial,  and  at  the  present  juncture  more  serviceable, 
supplies  of  grain,  oil,  and  other  provisions.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  population  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
various  confiicts  of  the  day,  and  the  remainder,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  time,  became  the  prize  of  the  victors. 
A  considerable  number  of  Christian  captives,  who  were 
found  immured  in  the  public  prisons,  were  restored  to 
freedom,  and  swelled  the  general  jubilee  with  their  grateful 
acclamations.  The  contemporary  Castilian  chroniclers 
record  also,  with  no  less  satisfaction,  the  detection  of  a 
Christian  renegade,  notorious  for  his  depredations  on .  his 
countrymen,  whose  misdeeds  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  requited 
by  causing  him  to  be  hung  up  over  the  battlements  of  the 

*  Oonde,    Dominacion    de    los      Cat61ico8,  pp.  182,  183.— Mariana, 
Arabes,  ubi  supra.  — Pulgar,  Heyos      Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  646, 646. 
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castle,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city.  Thas  fell  the  ancient 
city  of  Alhama,  the  first  conquest,  and  achieved  with  a 
gallantry  and  daring  unsurpassed  by  any  other  during  this 
memorable  war.* 

The  report  of  this  disaster  fell  like  the  knell  of  their 
own  doom  on  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence  itself  must  have  been 
stretched  forth  to  smite  the  stately  city,  which,  reposing  as 
it  were  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  a  peaceful  and  populous  country,  was  thus  sud- 
denly laid  low  in  blood  and  ashes.  Men  now  read  the 
fulfihnent  of  the  disastrous  omens  and  predictions  which 
ushered  in  the  capture  of  Zahara.  The  melancholy 
romance  or  ballad,  with  the  burden  of  Ay  de  mi  Allumal 
"  Woe  is  me,  Alhama !  "  composed  probably  by  some  one 
of  the  nation,  not  long  after  this  event,  shows  how  deep 
was  the  dejection  which  settled  on  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  The  old  king,  Abul  Haceu,  however,  far  from 
resigning  himself  to  useless  lamentation,  sought  to  retrieve 
his  loss  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  A  body  of  a 
thousand  horse  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  city, 
while  he  prepared  to  follow  with  as  powerful  levies  as  ho 
could  enforce  of  the  militia  of  Granada.^^ 

*  Bernaldes,    Reyes    Cat^oos,  Qnantas  en  Graaada  aTUk 

MS.,  cap.  52. — ^Pulgar,  Reyes  Ca-  Ay  de  mi  Alhama  I 

t<51ico8,  iibi  supra. — Caidonne,  Hist  «  Por  las  oaUes  y  yentanas 

de  rAfrique  et  de  FEspagne,  torn.  Mucho  luto  pareda ; 

iii.  p.  254.  Llora  el  Bey  oomo  fembra, 

Qu*  es  mucbo  lo  que  perdiiL 

w  '*  Passeavase  el  Hey  Moro  Ay  de  mi  Ailiamal** 

Por  la  dudadde  Granada,  ^     Timaiux,  according   to  HiU 

Ay  de  mi  Alhamal  ^j^^^  j^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  to  be  sung 

**  Cartas  le  ftieron  yenidas  by  the  Moors  after  the  conquest 

Que  Alhama  era  ganada.  JGuerras  ciyiles  de  Ghranada,  torn. 

Las  cartas  echd  en  el  fuego  i.  P»  350.)     Lord  Byron,  as  the 

Y  al  mensagero  mataya.  reader   reooUects,    has   done  this 

Ay  de  mi  Alhama  I  ballad  into  English.    The  yeisioa 

has  the  merit  of  fidelity.    It  is  not 

*'  Hombres,  nifios  y  mugeres,  his  fi&ult  if  his  Muse  appears  to 

Lloran  tan  grande  perdida.  little  adyantage  in   tiie   plebeian 

Llorayan  tolas  las  damas  dress  of  the  Moorish  minstrel 
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The  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of  Albania  diffused 
general  satisfaction  throughout  Castile,  and  was  especially 
grateful  to  the  sovereigns,  who  welcomed  it  as  an  auspicious 
omen  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  designs  upon  the 
Moors.  They  were  attending  mass  in  their  royal  palace 
of  Medina  del  Carapo,  when  they  received  despatches  from 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  informing  them  of  the  issue  of  his 
enterprise.  "  During  all  the  while  he  sat  at  dinner,"  says 
a  precise  clironicler  of  the  period,  "the  prudent  Ferdi- 
nand was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  course  best  to  be 
adopted."  He  reflected  that  the  Castilians  would  soon  be 
beleaguered  by  an  overwhelming  force  from  Granada,  and 
iie  determined  at  all  hazards  to  support  them.  He  accord- 
ingly gave  orders  to  make  instant  preparation  for  departure, 
but  first  accompanied  the  queen,  attended  by  a  solemn 
procession  of  the  court  and  clergy,  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  James,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  a  humble 
thanksgiving  offered  up  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  the  success 
with  which  he  had  crowned  their  arms.  Towards  evening, 
the  king  set  forward  on  his  journey  to  the  south,  escorted 
by  such  nobles  and  cavaliers  as  were  in  attendance  on  his 
person,  leaving  the  queen  to  follow  more  leisurely,  after 
having  provided  reinforcements  and  supplies  requisite  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.^^ 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  king  of  Granada  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  with  an  army  which  amounted 
to  three  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot.  The  first 
object  which  encountered  his  eyes  was  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  unfortunate  subjects,  which  the  Christians,  who 
would  have  been  scandalized  by  an  attempt  to  give  them 
the  rites  of  sepulture,  had  from  dread  of  infection  thrown 
over  the  walls,  where  they  now  lay  half  devoured  by  birds 
of  prey  and  the  ravenous  dogs  of  the  city.  The  Moslem 
troops,  transported  with  horror  and  indignation  at  this 

"  Ii.Marmeo,  Cosas  memorables,  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  14S2. — 
§oL  172. — Conde,  Dominacion  de  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espalift,  tozo*  iL 
lo6   Arabes,    torn,  iii    cap.  S4. —     pp.  545,  546. 
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hideous  spectacle,  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  the  attack. 
They  had  marched  from  Granada  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion that  they  were  wholly  unprovided  with  artillery,  in  the 
use  of  which  they  were  expert  for  that  period,  and  which 
was  now  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Spaniards  had  dili- 
gently employed  the  few  days  which  intervened  since  their 
occupation  of  the  place  in  repairing  the  breaches  in  the 
fortifications  and  in  putting  them  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
But  the  Moorish  ranks  were  filled  with  the  flower  of  their 
chivalry ;  and  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers  en- 
abled them  to  make  their  attacks  simultaneously  on  the 
roost  distant  quarters  of  the  tow^n,  with  such  uniutermitted 
vivacity  that  the  little  garrison,  scarcely  allowed  a  moment 
for  repose,  was  wellnigh  exhausted  with  fatigue.^* 

At  length,  however,  Abul  Hacen,  aft^r  the  loss  of  more 
than  two  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops  in  these  precipitate 
assaults,  became  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  forcing 
a  position  whose  natural  strength  was  so  ably  seconded  by 
the  valour  of  its  defenders,  and  he  determined  to  reduce 
the  place  by  the  more  tardy  but  certain  metliod  of  blockade. 
In  this  he  was  favoured  by  one  or  two  circumstances.  The 
town,  having  but  a  single  well  within  its  walls,  was  almost 
wholly  indebted  for  its  supplies  of  water  to  the  river  which 
flowed  at  its  base.  The  Moors,  by  dint  of  great  labour, 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  stream  so  effectually  that  the 
only  communication  with  it  which  remained  open  to  the 
besieged  was  by  a  subterraneous  gallery  or  mine,  that  had 
probably  been  contrived  with  reference  to  some  such 
emergency  by  the  original  inhabitants.  The  mouth  of 
this  passage  was  commanded  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
Moorish  archers  that  no  egress  could  be  obtained  without 
a  regular  skirmish,  so  that  every  drop  of  water  might  be 
said  to  be  purchased  with  the  blood  of  Christians,  who, 

"   Bemaldez,    Beyes    Cat61ioo8,  bable  estimate  of  the  ArabicauthoTS. 

MS.,    cap.    52. — ^BernfddeK    sweUs  Ck>nde,  DoininacioD  de  los  Arabes, 

the  Moelem  army  to  6500  horse  torn.  iii.  cap.  34. — Pulgar,  BeyM 

and  80,000  foot,  but  I  have  pre-  CuUSliooa^  loo.  cit 
ferred  the  more  moderate  aud  pro- 
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"  if  they  had  not  possessed  the  courage  of  Spaniards,"  says 
a  Castilian  writer,  "  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity."  In  addition  to  this  calamity,  the  garrison 
began  to  be  menaced  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  owing  to 
the  improvident  waste  of  the  soldiere,  who  supposed  that 
the  city,  after  being  plundered,  was  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground  and  abandoned.^* 

At  this  crisis  they  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  of 
the  failure  of  an  expedition  destined  for  their  relief  by 
Alonso  de  Aguilar.  This  cavalier,  the  chief  of  an  illustrious 
house  since  rendered  immortal  by  the  renown  of  his 
younger  brother,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  had  assembled  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  on  learning  the  capture  of 
Alhama,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  friend  and 
companion-in-arms  the  marquis  of  Cadiz.  On  reaching 
the  shores  of  the  Yeguas,  he  received,  for  the  first  time, 
advices  of  the  formidable  host  which  lay  between  him  and 
the  city,  rendering  hopeless  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  latter  with  his  inadequate  force.  Contenting  himself, 
therefore,  with  recovering  the  baggage  which  the  marquis's 
army  in  its  rapid  march,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had 
left  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  returned  to  Antequera.^* 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  seemed  to  infuse  itself  into 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  ever  in  the  front  of 
danger,  and  shared  the  privations  of  the  meanest  of  his 
followers ;  encouraging  them  to  rely  with  undoubting 
confidence  on  the  sympathies  which  their  cause  must 
awaken  in  the  breasts  of  their  countrymen.  The  event 
proved  that  he  did  not  miscalculate.  Soon  after  the 
occupation  of  Alhama,  the  marquis,  foreseeing  the  diffi- 
culties of  bis  situation,  had  despatched  missives  requesting 
the  support  of  the  principal  lords  and  cities  of  Andalusia. 
In  this  summons  he  had  omitted  the  duke  of  Medina 

**  Garibay,  Compendio,  torn,  ii         **  Bemaldez,    Reyes    Oatdlioos, 
lib.   18,  cap.  23.— Fulgar,  Beyes     MS.,  cap.  62. 
CatdlicoB,  pp.  183,  184. 
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Sidonia,  as  one  who  had  good  reason  to  take  umbrage 
at  being  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  original  enterprise. 
Henrique  de  Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  possessed 
a  degree  of  power  more  considerable  than  any  other  chief- 
tain in  the  south.  His  yearly  rents  amounted  to  nearly 
sixty  thousand  ducats,  and  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  it 
was  said,  from  his  own  resources  an  army  little  inferior  to 
what  might  be  raised  by  a  sovereign  prince.  He  had 
succeeded  to  his  inheritance  in  1468,  and  had  very  early 
given  his  support  to  the  pretensions  of  Isabella.  Notwith- 
standing his  deadly  feud  with  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  he 
had  the  generosity,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
war,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  marchioness  when 
beleaguered,  during  her  husband's  absence,  by  a  party  of 
Moors  from  Ronda,  in  her  own  castle  of  Arcos.  He  now 
showed  a  similar  alacrity  in  sacrificing  all  personal  jealousy 
at  the  call  of  patriotism." 

No  sooner  did  he  learn  the  perilous  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  Alhama  than  he  mustered  the  whole  array 
of  his  household  troops  and  retainers,  which  when  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  marquis  de  Villena,  of  the  count 
de  Cabra,  and  those  from  Seville,  in  which  city  the  family 
of  the  Guzmans  had  long  exercised  a  sort  of  hereditary 
influence,  swelled  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  horse 
and  forty  thousand  foot.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  powerful  body,  set 
forward  without  delay  on  his  expedition. 

When  King  Ferdinand  in  his  progress  to  the  south  had 
reached  the  little  town  of  Adamuz,  about  five  leagues  from 
Cordova,  he  was  informed  of  the  advance  of  the  Andalusian 
chivalry,  and  instantly  sent  instructions  to  the  duke  to 
delay  his  march,  as  he  intended  to  come  in  person  and 
assume  the  command.  But  the  latter,  retuniing  a  respect- 
ful apology  for  his  disobedience,  represented  to  his  master 
the    extremities    to  which    the    besieged   were    already 

**  ZnJLiga,  Annalee  de  Seyilla,  p.      bles,  foL  24,  172.— Lebr^'a,  Bemm 
860. — ^L.  Mariueo,  Coeas  meinora-      Gestarum  Deoades,  lib.  I,  cap.  3. 
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reduced,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  pushed  on  with 
the  utmost  vigour  for  Alhama.  The  Moorish  monarch, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement, 
saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  in  between  the 
garrison  on  the  one  side  and  these  new  enemies  on  the 
other.  Without  awaiting  their  appearance  on  the  crest  of 
the  eminence  which  separated  him  from  them,  he  hastily 
broke  up  his  encampment,  on  the  29th  of  March,  after 
a  siege  of  more  than  three  weeks,  and  retreated  on  his 
capital.^^ 

The  garrison  of  Alhama  viewed  with  astonishment  the 
sudden  departure  of  their  enemies ;  but  their  wonder  was 
converted  into  joy  when  they  beheld  the  bright  arms  and 
banners  of  their  countrymen  gleaming  along  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains.  They  rushed  out  with  tumultuous  trans- 
port to  receive  them  and  pour  forth  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments, while  the  two  commanders,  embracing  each 
other  in  the  presence  of  their  united  armies,  pledged 
themselves  to  a  mutual  oblivion  of  all  past  grievances; 
thus  affording  to  the  nation  the  best  possible  earnest  of 
future  successes,  in  the  voluntary  extinction  of  a  feud 
which  had  desolated  it  for  so  many  generations. 

Notwithstanding  the  kindly  feelings  excited  between  the 
two  armies,  a  dispute  had  wellnigh  arisen  respecting  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  in  which  the  duke*s  army  claimed  a 
share,  as  having  contributed  to  secure  the  conquest  which 
their  more  fortunate  countrymen  had  effected.  But  these 
discontents  were  appeased,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by 
their  noble  leader,  who  besought  his  men  not  to  tMnish 
the  laurels  ah-eady  won,  by  mingling  a  sordid  avarice  with 
the  generous  motives  which  had  prompted  them  to  the 
expedition.  After  the  necessary  time  devoted  to  repose 
and  refreshment,  the  combined  armies  proceeded  to  evacu- 
ate Alhama,  and,  having  left  in  garrison  Don  Diego  Merlo, 

•"  Pnlgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  pp.  Zufiiga,  Annalee   de   Sevilla,  pp. 

183,  184.— Bemaldez,  Reyes  Oatdh-  392,     393.  —  Oardonne,    Hist,    de 

GOB,  MS.,  cap.  63.— Ferreras,  Hist  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  iii. 

dTBapagno,    torn.    yiL    p.    672.  —  p.  267. 
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with  a  corps  of  troops  of  the  hermandad,  returned  into 
their  own  territories." 

King  Ferdinand,  after  receiving  the  reply  of  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  pressed  forward  his  march  by  the 
way  of  Cordova,  as  far  as  Lucena,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  himself  at  all  hazards  into  Alhama.  He  was,  not 
without  much  difficulty,  dissuaded  from  this  by  his  nobles, 
who  represented  the  temerity  of  the  enterprise,  and  its 
incompetency  to  any  good  result,  even  should  he  succeed, 
with  the  small  force  of  which  he  was  master.  On  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  siege  was  raised,  he  returned  to 
Cordova,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  queen  towards  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Isabella  had  been  employed  in  making 
vigorous  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war,  by  enforcing 
the  requisite  supplies,  and  summoning  the  crown  vassals, 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  north,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  Andalusia.  After  this, 
she  proceeded  by  rapid  stages  to  Cordova,  notwithstanding 
the  state  of  pregnancy  in  which  she  was  then  far  advanced. 

Here  the  sovereigns  received  the  unwelcome  information 
that  the  king  of  Granada,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards, 
had  again  sat  down  before  Alhama ;  having  brought  with 
him  artillery,  from  the  want  of  which  he  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  preceding  siege.  This  news  struck  a  damp 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Castilians,  many  of  whom  recom- 
mended the  total  evacuation  of  a  place  "  which,*'  they  said, 
"was  so  near  the  capital  that  it  must  be  perpetually 
exposed  to  sudden  and  dangerous  assaults;  while,  from 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  it  would  cost  the  Castilians  an 
incalculable  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  in  its  defence.  It 
was  experience  of  these  evils  which  had  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment in  former  days,  when  it  had  been  recovered  by  the 
Spanish  arms  from  the  Saracens." 

Isabella  was  far  from  being  shaken  by  these  arguments. 
"  Glory,"  she  said,  "  was  not  to  be  won  without  danger. 

"  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catdlicos,  pp.      MS.,  bat  1,  qnino.  1,  duJ.  S8. 
m3 — 186. — Oviedo,  Qiiincuagenas, 
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The  present  war  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulties  and  danger, 
and  these  had  been  well  calculated  before  entering  upon 
it.  The  strong  and  central  position  of  Alhama  made  it  of 
the  last  importance,  since  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  key 
of  the  enemy's  country.  This  was  the  first  blow  struck 
during  the  war,  and  honour  and  policy  alike  forbade  them 
to  adopt  a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  nation."  This  opinion  of  the  queen,  thus  decisively 
expressed,  determined  the  question,  and  kindled  a  spark  of 
her  own  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  desponding.^* 
It  was  settled  that  the  king  should  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  besieged,  taking  with  him  the  most  ample  supplies 
of  forage  and  provisions,  at  the  head  of  a  force  strong 
enough  to  compel  the  retreat  of  the  Moorish  monarch. 
This  was  efiected  without  delay ;  and,  Abul  Hacen  once 
more  breaking  up  his  camp  on  the  rumour  of  Ferdinand's 
approach,  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  city,  without 
opposition,  on  the  14th  of  May.  The  king  was  attended 
by  a  splendid  train  of  his  prelates  and  principal  nobility ; 
and  he  prepared  with  their  aid  to  dedicate  his  new  con- 
quest to  the  service  of  the  cross,  with  all  the  formalities  of 
the  Romish  church.  After  the  ceremony  of  purification, 
the  three  principal  mosques  of  the  city  were  conse- 
crated by  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  as  temples  of  Christian 
worship.  Bells,  crosses,  a  sumptuous  service  of  plate, 
and  other  sacred  utensils,  were  liberally  furnished  by  the 
queen;  and  the  principal  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Encamacion  long  exhibited  a  covering  of  the  altar,  richly 
embroidered  by  her  own  hands.  Isabella  lost  no  oppor-, 
tunity  of  manifesting  that  she  had  entered  into  the  war 
less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  of  zeal  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  true  faith.    After  the  completion  of  these  ceremonies, 

*  Bemaldez,    Beyes    Catdlicos,  quenoe ;  but  as  Bemaldez,  wliom  I 

MS,,   cap.   63,  64. — Pulgar  states  have  followed,  lived  in  Andalusia, 

that    Ferdinand    took    the    more  the  theatre  of  action,  he  may  be 

southern  route  of  Antequera,  where  supposed  to  have  had  more  accurate 

he    received   the    tidings   of    the  means    of    information. — Pulgar, 

Moorish  king's  retreat.    The  dis-  Beyes  Catdlicos,  pp.  187,  188. 
crepancy   is   of  no    great  oonse- 
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Ferdinand,  having  strengthened  the  garrison  with  new 
recruits  under  the  command  of  Portocarrero,  lord  of 
Pakna,  and  victualled  it  with  three  months'  provisions, 
prepared  for  a  foray  into  the  vega  of  Granada.  This 
he  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  merciless  warfare  so 
repugnant  to  the  more  civilized  usage  of  later  times,  not 
only  by  sweeping  away  the  green,  unripened  crops,  but  by 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  eradicating  the  vines,  and 
then,  without  so  much  as  having  broken  a  lance  in  the 
expedition,  returned  in  triumph  to  Cordova, *• 

Isabella  in  the  mean  while  was  engaged  in  active  mea- 
sures for  prosecuting  the  war.  She  issued  orders  to  the 
various  cities  of  Castile  and  Leon,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  prescribing  the  repartimiento,  or 
subsidy  of  provisions,  and  the  quota  of  troops,  to  be 
furnished  by  each  district  respectively,  together  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  ammunition  and  artillery.  The  whole 
were  to  be  in  readiness  before  Loja  by  the  1st  of  July; 
when  Ferdinand  was  to  take  the  field  in  person  at  the  head 
of  his  chivalry,  and  besiege  that  strong  post. .  As  advices 
were  received  that  the  Moors  of  Granada  were  making 
efforts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  their  African  brethren 
in  support  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  Spain,  the  queen 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  manned  under  the  command  of  her 
two  best  admirals,  with  instructions  to  sweep  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  effect- 
ually cut  off  all  communication  with  the  Barbary  coast*' 

"  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  the  gates  with  the  intentioii  of 
bat.  1,  quino.  1,  dial.  28. — Bernal-  throwing  them  open  to  their  country- 
dez,  Be^es  Catdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  54,  men,  when  they  were  oyerpowered, 
55.  —  Lebrija,  Berum  Gestamm  after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the 
Decades,  lib.  1,  cap.  6.  —  Conde,  Christians,  who  acquired  a  rich 
Dominacion  de  los  iijabes,  cap.  34.  booty,  as  many  of  the  captiyefl  were 
— Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Crdn.  del  persons  of  rank.  There  ii  con- 
Gran  Cardenal,  pp.  180,  181. —  siderable  variation  in  the  author- 
Mannol,  Bebolion  ae  los  Moriscos,  ities  in  regard  to  the  date  of  Ferdi- 
lib.  1,  cap.  12. — During  this  second  nand's  occupation  of  Alhama.  I 
siege,  a  oody  of  Moorish  knights,  have  been  g^ded,  as  before,  by 
to  the  number  of  forty,  succeeded  Bemaldez. 

in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city  in  ^  Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlioos,  pp* 

the  nigh^  and  had  nearly  Teacmed  188,  189. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VAB  OP  GRANADA. — UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT  ON  liOJA. 
DEFEAT   IN   THE   AXARQUIA. 

1482—1483. 

Unsacceasfal  Attempt  on  Loja. — ^Bevolntion  in  Ghtuioda. — Expedition  to 
the  Axarquia. — ^Military  Array. — MooriBh  Preparations. — ^Bloody  Ck)n- 
fiict  among  the  Mountains. — ^The  Spaniards  foroe  a  Passage. — ^The 
Marquis  of  Cadiz  escapes.  > 

Loja  stands  not  many  leagues  from  Alhama,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenil,  which  rolls  its  clear  current  through  a 
valley  luxuriant  with  vineyards  and  olive-gardens ;  but  the 
city  is  deeply  intrenched  among  hills  of  so  rugged  an 
aspect  that  it  has  been  led  not  inappropriately  to  assume 
as  the  motto  on  its  arms,  "  A  flower  among  thorns." 
Under  the  Moors,  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  fortress, 
while  the  Xenil,  circumscribing  it  like  a  deep  moat  upon 
the  south,  formed  an  excellent  protection  against  the 
approaches  of  a  besieging  army;  since  the  river  was 
fordable  only  in  one  place,  and  traversed  by  a  single 
bridge,  which  might  be  easily  commanded  from  the  city. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  king  of  Granada, 
taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  Alhama,  had  strengthened 
its  garrison  with  three  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a  skilful  and  experienced  warrior, 
named  Ali  Atar.^ 

In  the  mean  while,  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
to  procure  supplies  adequate  to  the  undertaking  against 
Loja  had  not  been  crowned  with  success.     The  cities  and 

'  Estrada,  Pobladon  de  Espafia,      Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne, 
tom.  ii.  pp.  242,  243.-  Zurita,  Ana-      torn.  iiL  p.  261. 
lee,  tom.  iy.  foL  317. — Cardonne, 
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districts,  on  which  the  requisitions  had  been  made,  had 
discovered  the  tardiness  usual  in  such  unwieldy  bodies ; 
and  their  interest,  moreover,  was  considerably  impaired  by 
their  distance  from  the  theatre  of  action.     Ferdinand  on 
mustering  his  army,  towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  found 
that  it  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  horse  and  twelve 
thousand,  or  indeed,  according  to  some  accounts,  eight 
thousand  foot ;    most  of  them  raw  militia,  who,  poorly 
provided  with  military  stores  and  artillery,  formed  a  force 
obviously  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprise. 
Some  of  his  counsellors  would  have  persuaded  him,  from 
these  considerations,  to  turn  his  arms  against  some  weaker 
and   more  assailable   point  than   Loja.     But   Ferdinand 
burned  with  a  desire  for  distinction  in  the  new  war,  and 
suffered  his  ardour  for  once  to  get  the  better  of  his  pru- 
dence.    The  distrust  felt  by  the  leaders  seems  to  have 
infected  the  lower  nanks,  who  drew  the  most  unfavourable 
prognostics  from  the  dejected  mien  of  those  who  bore  the 
royal  standard  to  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  in  order  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  church  before  entering  on 
the  expedition.* 

Ferdinand,  crossing  the  Xenil  at  Ecija,  arrived  again  on 
its  banks  before  Loja  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  army 
encamped  among  the  hills,  whose  deep  ravines  obstructed 
commimication  between  its  different  quarters;  while  the 
level  plains  below  were  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
equally  unfavourable  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  men-at-arms. 
The  duke  of  Villa  Hermosa,  the  king's  brother,  and 
captain-general  of  the  hermandad,  an  officer  of  large 
experience,  would  have  persuaded  Ferdinand  to  attempt, 
by  throwing  bridges  across  the  river  lower  down  the 
stream,  to  approach  the  city  on  the  other  side.  But  his 
counsel  was  overruled  by  the  Castilian  officers,  to  whom 
the  location  of  the  camp  had  been  intrusted,  and  who 

s  Bemaldez,    Be^res    0at<$lico8,      Oardonne,  Hist,  de  F AMque  et  d« 
MS.,  cap.  58. — Mariana,  Hist,  de     TEspagne,  torn.  iiL  pp.  259,  260* 
Espafia,   torn.  ii.   pp.  249,   250. — 
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neglected,  according  to  Zurita,  to  advise  with  the  Andalu- 
sian  chiefs,  although  far  better  instructed  than  themselves 
in  Moorish  warfare." 

A  large  detachment  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  occupy 
a  lofty  eminence,  at  some  distance,  called  the  Heights  of 
Albohacen,  and  to  fortify  it  with  such  few  pieces  of 
ordnance  as  they  had,  with  the  view  of  annoying  the  city. 
This  commission  was  intrusted  to  the  marquises  of  Cadiz 
and  Villena,  and  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava ;  which 
last  nobleman  had  brought  to  the  field  about  four  hundred 
horse  and  a  large  body  of  infantry  from  the  places  belong- 
ing to  his  order  in  Andalusia.  Before  the  intrenchment 
could  be  fully  completed,  Ali  Atar,  discerning  the  import- 
ance of  this  commanding  station,  made  a  sortie  from  the 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  his  enemies.  The 
latter  poured  out  from  their  works  to  encounter  him ;  but 
the  Moslem  general,  scarcely  waiting  to  receive  the  shock, 
wheeled  his  squadrons  round,  and  began  a  precipitate 
retreat.  The  Spaniards  eagerly  pursued ;  but,  when  they 
had  been  drawn  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  redoubt, 
a  party  of  Moorish  ginetes^  or  light  cavalry,  who  had  crossed 
the  river  unobserved  during  the  night  and  lain  in  ambush, 
after  the  wily  fashion  of  Arabian  tactics,  darted  from  their 
place  of  concealment,  and,  galloping  into  the  deserted 
camp,  plundered  it  of  its  contents,  including  the  lombards, 
or  small  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  it  was  garnished. 
The  Castilians,  too  late  perceiving  their  error,  halted  from 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  with  as  much  speed  as  possible 
to  the  defence  of  their  camp.  Ali  Atar,  turning  also, 
hung  close  on  their  rear,  so  that  when  the  Christians 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  they  found  themselves 
hemmed  in  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Moorish 
army.  A  brisk  action  now  ensued,  and  lasted  nearly  an 
hour ;  when  the  advance  of  reinforcements  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  delayed  by 

*  L.  Marineo,  Goeas  metnorables,      p.   187. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ir. 
fol.  173.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,      foL  316,  317. 
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distance  and  impediments  on  the  road,  compelled  the 
Moors  to  a  prompt  but  orderly  retreat  into  their  own  city. 
The  Christians  Sustained  a  heavy  loss,  particularly  in  the 
death  of  Rodrigo  Tellez  Giron,  grand  master  of  Calatrava. 
He  was  hit  by  two  arrows,  one  of  which,  penetrating  the 
joints  of  his  harness  beneath  his  sword-arm  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  raising  it,  inflicted  on  him  a  mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  expired  in  a  few  hours,  says  an  old  chronicler, 
after  having  confessed,  and  performed  the  last  duties  of  a 
good  and  faithful  Christian.  Although  scarcely  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  this  cavalier  had  given  proofs  of  such 
signal  prowess  that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
knights  of  Castile ;  and  his  death  threw  a  general  gloom 
over  the  army> 

Ferdinand  now  became  convinced  of  the  unsuitableness 
of  a  position  which  neither  admitted  of  easy  conmLunication 
between  the  different  quarters  of  his  own  camp  nor  enabled 
him  to  intercept  the  supplies  daily  passing  into  that  of  his 
enemy.  Other  inconveniences  also  pressed  upon  him.  His 
men  were  so  badly  provided  with  the  necessary  utensils 
for  dressing  their  food  that  they  were  obliged  to  devour  it 
raw,  ot  only  half  cooked.  Most  of  them  being  new  recruits, 
unaccustomed  to  the  jHivations  of  war,  and  many  exhausted 
by  a  wearisome  length  of  march  before  joining  the  army, 
they  began  openly  to  murmur,  and  even  to  desert  in  great 
numbers.  Ferdinand  therefore  resolved  to  fall  back  as  far 
as  Rio  Frio,  and  await  there  patiently  the  arrival  of  such 
fresh  reinforcements  as  might  put  him  in  condition  to 
enforce  a  more  rigorous  blockade. 

Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  cavaliera  occupy- 
ing the  Heights  of  Albohax^en  to  break  up  their  camp  and 
fall  back  on  the  main  body  of  the  army.  This  was  executed 
on  the  following  morning  before  dawn,  being  the  4th  of 

*  Bades   y   Andrada,    Las  tres  ii.  lib.  1,  cap.  7. — Gcmde,  Domina- 

Ordenes,  fol.  80,  81. — ^L.  Marineo,  don  de  los  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  p.  214. 

Oosas     memorables,     fol.    173.  —  — Garbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1482. 
Lebr^a,  Berum  Gestarum  Decades, 
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July.  No  sooner  did  the  Moors  of  Loja  perceive  their 
enemy  abandoning  his  strong  position,  than  they  sallied 
forth  in  considerable  force  to  take  possession  of  it.  Ferdi* 
nand's  men,  who  had  not  been  advised  of  the  proposed 
manoeuvre,  no  sooner  beheld  the  Moorish  array  brighten- 
ing the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  their  own  countrymen 
rapidly  descending,  than  they  imagined  that  these  latter 
had  been  surprised  in  their  intrenchments  during  the 
night,  and  were  now  flying  before  the  enemy.  An  alarm 
instantly  spread  through  the  whole  camp.  Instead  of 
standing  to  their  defence,  each  one  thought  only  of  saving 
himself  by  as  speedy  a  flight  as  possible.  In  vain  did 
Ferdinand,  riding  along  their  broken  files,  endeavour  to 
reanimate  their  spirits  and  restore  order.  He  might  as 
easily  have  calmed  the  winds,  as  the  disorder  of  a  panic- 
struck  mob,  unschooled  by  discipline  or  experience.  Ali 
Atar*8  practised  eye  speedily  discerned  the  confusion 
which  prevailed  through  the  Christian  camp.  Without 
delay,  he  rushed  forth  impetuously  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  array  from  the  gates  of  Loja,  and  converted  into  a 
real  danger  what  had  before  been  only  an  imaginary  one.^ 
At  this  perilous  moment,  nothing  but  Ferdinand's  cooU 
ness  could  have  saved  the  army  from  total  destruction. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  royal  guard,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  gallant  band  of  cavaliers,  who  held  honour 
dearer  than  life,  he  made  such  a  determined  stand  against 
the  Moorish  advance  that  Ali  Atar  was  compelled  to  pause 
in  his  career.  A  furious  struggle  ensued  betwixt  this 
devoted  little  band  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  Moslem 
army.  Ferdinand  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  imminent 
peril.  On  one  occasion  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who,  charging  at  the  head  of  about 
sixty  lances,  broke  the  deep  ranks  of  the  Moorish  column, 

*  Fulgar,    Beyea  Oat<51icoe,  pp.  214  —  217.  —  Oardonne,  Hist  de 

189 — 191. — ^BemaldeZyBevesCatou-  TAIrique  et  de  rEspa^o,  torn.  ilL 

COS,  MS.,  cap.  58.— Conde,  Domi-  pp.  260,  261. 
nacion  de  los  Arabes,  torn,  iii  pp. 
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and,  compelling  it  to  recoil,  succeeded  in  rescuing  his 
sovereign.  In  this  adventure  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  own  life,  his  horse  being  shot  under  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  lost  his  lance  in  the  body  of  a  Moor. 
Never  did  the  Spanish  chivaliy  shed  its  blood  more  freely. 
The  constable,  count  de  Haro,  received  three  wounds  in 
the  face.  The  duke  of  Medina  Celi  was  unhorsed  and 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  saved  with  difficulty  by  his 
own  men ;  and  the  count  of  Tendilla,  whose  encampment 
lay  nearest  the  city,  received  several  severe  blows,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  his  friend  the  young  count 
of  Zuiiiga. 

The  Moors,  finding  it  so  difficult  to  make  an  impression 
on  this  iron  band  of  warriors,  began  at  length  to  slacken 
their  efforts,  and  finally  allowed  Ferdinand  to  draw  off  the 
remnant  of  his  forces  without  further  opposition.  The 
king  continued  his  rctreat,  without  halting,  as  far  as  the 
romantic  site  of  the  Peiia  de  los  Enamorados,  about  seven 
leagues  distant  from  Loja,  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of 
offensive  operations  for  the  present,  soon  after  returned  to 
Cordova.  Muley  Abul  Hacen  arrived  the  following  day 
with  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  Granada,  and  swept 
the  country  as  far  as  Rio  Frio.  Had  he  come  but  a  few 
hours  sooner,  there  would  have  been  few  Spaniards  left  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  rout  of  Loja.^ 

*  Bemaldez,    Beyes    Oatdlioos,  tory.      Before    fhey   could   efieot 

MS.,  cap.  58. — Gonde,  Dominacion  their  piLrpose,  howeyer,  they  were 

de  loB  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  pp.  214 —  hotly   pursaed    by    the   dameel'B 

217. — ^Piilgar,  Beyes  Gatohcos,  ubi  &tiier  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 

snpra. — ^Lebrija,  Berum  (^estarum  MoorLsh  horsemen,  and  overtaken 

Decades,  iL  Hb.  1,  cap.  7.  —  The  near  a  precipice  which  rises  between 

Ptlia   de  lo$  Enamoraaoa  received  Archidona    and    Antequera.    The 

its  name  firom  a  tragical  incident  in  nnfortonate    fugitives,     who   had 

Moorish  history.   A  Christian  slave  scrambled  to  the  summit  of  the 

succeeded  in  inspiring  the  daughter  rocks,   finding  all  further  escape 

of  hismaster,awealtnyMu8simnan  impracticable,  after  tenderly  em- 

of  Granada,  with   a   passion    for  bracing  each  other,  threw  them- 

himsel£  The  two  lovers,  after  some  selves   headlong   firom   the   dizsty 

time,  fearful  of  the  detection  of  heights,   nreferring  this    dreadfiu 

their  intrigue,   resolved   to  make  death  to  falling  into  the  hands  of 

their  escape  into  tibe  Spanish  tern-  their    vindictive    pursuers.      The 
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The  loss  of  the  Christians  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage  and 
the  artillery.  It  occasioned  deep  mortification  to  the 
queen ;  but,  though  a  severe,  it  proved  a  salutary  lesson. 
It  showed  the  importance  of  more  extensive  preparations 
for  a  war  which  must  of  necessity  be  a  war  of  posts ;  and 
it  taught  the  nation  to  entertain  greater  respect  for  an 
enemy  who,  whatever  might  be  his  natural  strength,  must 
become  formidable  when  armed  with  the  energy  of  despair. 

At  this  juncture,  a  division  among  the  Moors  themselves 
did  more  for  the  Christians  than  any  successes  of  their 
own.  This  division  grew  out  of  the  vicious  system  of 
polygamy,  which  sows  the  seeds  of  discord  among  those 
whom  nature  and  our  own  happier  institutions  unite  most 
closely.  The  old  king  of  Granada  had  become  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  a  Greek  slave  that  the  Sultana  Zoraya,  jeal- 
ous lest  the  offspring  of  her  rival  should  supplant  her  own 
in  the  succession,  secretly  contrived  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of 
discontent  with  her  husband's  government.  The  king, 
becoming  acquainted  with  her  intrigues,  caused  her  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  But  the 
sultana,  binding  together  the  scarfs  and  veils  belonging  to 
herself  and  attendants,  succeeded,  by  means  of  this  peril- 
ous conveyance,  in  making  her  escape,  together  with  her 
children,  from  the  upper  apartments  of  the  tower  in  which 
she  was  lodged.  She  was  received  with  joy  by  her  own 
faction.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  among  the  popu- 
lace, who,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  nature,  are  readily 
roused  by  a  tale  of  oppression ;  and  the  number  was  still 
further  swelled  by  many  of  higher  rank,  who  had  various 
causes  of  disgust  with  the  oppressive  government  of  Abul 
Hacen.^     The  strong  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  however, 

spot  oonsecreted  as  the  scene  of  would  have  been  truly  admirable 

this  tragic  incident  has  received  had  it  been  shown  in  defence  of  the 

the  name  of  Bock  of  the  Lover».  The  true  feith,  rather  than  in  the  grati- 

legend  is  prettily  told  by  Mariana  fication  of  lawless  appetite." 

(Hist  de  fispafia,  torn.  u.  pp.  263,  '   Conde,    Dominaoion    de    los 

2M),  who  concludes  with  the  pithy  Arabee,  torn.  iii.  pp.  214 — ^217. — 

reflection    that    "such   constoncy  Cardonne,  Hist  de  rAfiique  et  de 
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remained  faithful  to  him.  A  war  now  burst  forth  in  the 
capital  which  deluged  its  streets  with  the  blood  of  its 
citizens.  At  length  the  sultana  triumphed;  Abul  Ha- 
cen  was  expelled  from  Granada,  and  sought  a  refuge  in 
Malaga,  which,  with  Baza,  Guadix,  and  some  other  places 
of  importance,  still  adhered  to  him ;  while  Granada,  and 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom,  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  his  elder  son,  Abu  Abdallah,  or  Boabdil,  as  he 
is  usually  called  by  the  Castilian  writers.  The  Spanish 
sovereigns  viewed  with  no  small  interest  these  proceedings 
of  the  Moors,  who  were  thus  wantonly  fighting  the  battles 
of  their  enemies.  All  proffers  of  assistance  on  their  part, 
however,  being  warily  rejected  by  both  factions,  notwith- 
standing the  mutual  hatred  between  them,  they  could  only 
await  with  patience  the  termination  of  a  struggle  which^ 
whatever  might  be  its  results  in  other  respects,  could  not 
fail  to  open  the  way  for  the  success  of  their  own  arms.^ 

No  military  operations  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  except  occasional  cavalffadas, 


TEspagne,  torn.  iiL  pp.  262,  263. — 
Maxmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Moriscos, 
lib.  1,  cap.  12.  —  Bemaldez  states 
that  great  umbra^  was  taken  at 
the  iiifluenoe  which  the  king  of 
Granada  allowed  a  person  of  Chris- 
tian lineage,  named  Benegas,  to 
exercise  over  him.  Pulgar  hints 
at  the  bloody  massacre  of  the 
Abencerra^es,  which,  without  any 
better  aumority  that  I  know  of, 
forms  the  burden  of  many  an 
ancient  ballad,  and  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  romantic  colouring  under  the 
hand  of  Gin^  Perez  de  Hita. 

B  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  FAfrique  et 
de  TEspagne,  ubi  supra. — Conde, 
Dominacion  de  los  Arabee,  ubi 
supra. — Boabdil  was  sumamed  "el 
Ohico,"  the  LiitU^  by  the  Spanish 
writers  to  distinguisn  him  from  an 
unde  of  the  same  name ;  and  "  el 
Zogoybi,"  iht  Uf^oHunaie,  by  the 
Moors,  indicating  that  he  was  the 
last  of  his  race  destined  to  wear 
the  diadem  of  Granada.  The 
Arabs,  with  great  felicitjr,  fre- 
quently select  names  eignincant  of 


some  quality  in  the  objects  they 
represent  Examples  of  this  may 
be  readily  found  in  the  southern 
regions  of  the  Peninsula,  where 
the. Moors  lingered  the  longest 
The  etymology  of  Gibraltar,  Gebal 
Tarik,  Mount  of  Tarik,  is  well 
known.  Thus,  Algeziras  oomee 
from  an  Arabic  word  which  signi- 
fies an  uiand;  Alpi^arras  oomes 
frt)m  a  term  signifying  herbage  or 
pasturage;  Arrocife  from  another, 
signifying  caueeway  or  highroad^ 
eto.  The  Arabic  word  viad  stands 
for  river.  This  without  much  yio- 
lenoe  has  been  changed  into  guad^ 
and  enters  into  the  names  of  many 
of  the  southern  streams;  for  ex- 
ample, Guadalquiyir,  great  river, 
Guadiana,  narrow  or  little  river, 
Guadalete,  etc.  In  the  same 
manner  the  term  Medina,  signify- 
ing "  city,"  has  been  retained  as  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  many  of  the 
Spanish  towns,  as  Medina  Celi, 
Medina  del  Gampo,  etc.  See 
Conde's  notes  to  £1  Nubiense. 
Descripcion  de  Espafia,  passim. 
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or  inroads,  on  both  sides,  which,  after  the  usual  unsparing 
devastation,  swept  away  whole  herds  of  cattle,  and  human 
beings,  the  wretched  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  quantity 
of  booty  frequently  carried  off  on  such  occasions,  amount- 
ing, according  to  the  testimony  of  both  Christian  and 
Moorish  writers,  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  shows  the  fraitfulness  and  abundant  pas- 
turage in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Peninsula.  The  loss 
inflicted  by  these  terrible  forays  fell,  eventually,  most 
heavily  on  Granada,  in  consequence  of  her  scanty  territory 
and  insulated  position,  which  cut  her  off  from  all  foreign 
resources. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  the  court  passed  from 
Cordova  to  Madrid,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
the  ensuing  winter.  Madrid,  it  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, was  so  far  from  being  recognized  as  the  capital  of 
the  monarchy  at  this  time,  that  it  was  inferior  to  several 
other  cities  in  wealth  and  population,  and  was  even  less 
frequented  than  some  others,  Valladolid  for  example,  as  a 
royal  residence. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  while  the  court  was  at  Cordova,  died 
Alfonso  de  Carillo,  the  factious  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  raise  Isabella  to  the 
throne,  and  who,  with  the  same^arm,  had  wellnigh  hurled 
her  from  it.  He  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  retirement 
and  disgrace  at  his  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  science,  especially  to  alchemy  ;  in  which 
illusory  pursuit  he  is  said  to  have  squandered  his  princely 
revenues  with  such  prodigality  as  to  leave  them  encumbered 
with  a  heavy  debt.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by 
his  ancient  rival,  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  cardi- 
nal of  Spain;  a  prelate  whose  enlarged  and  sagacious  views 
gained  him  deserved  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  his 
sovereigns.^ 

*  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Cr6n.  del  Aiudes  de  Nayana,  torn.  v.  p.  11, 

Gktm  Cardenal,  p.   181. — Pul^,  ed.    1766.  —  Peter  Ifartyr,    Opus 

Claros  Yarones,  ht.  20.— Carbajal,  Epist,  epist  158. 
Anales,   MS.,  afio   1483.— Aleson, 
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The  importance  of  their  domestic  concerns  did  not  pre- 
vent Ferdinand  and  Isabella  from  giving  a  vigilant  attention 
to  what  was  passing  abroad.  The  conflicting  relations 
growing  out  of  the  feudal  system  occupied  most  princes, 
till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  too  closely  at  home 
to  allow  them  often  to  turn  their  eyes  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  own  territories.  This  system  was,  indeed,  now 
rapidly  melting  away.  But  Louis  the  Eleventh  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  the  first  monarch  who  showed  any- 
thing like  an  extended  interest  in  European  politics.  He 
informed  himself  of  the  interior  proceedings  of  most  of  the 
neighbouring  courts,  by  means  of  secret  agents  whom  he 
pensioned  there.  Ferdinand  obtained  a  similar  result  by 
the  more  honourable  expedient  of  resident  embassies,  a 
practice  which  he  is  said  to  have  introduced,^^  and  which, 
while  it  has  greatly  facilitated  commercial  intercourse,  has 
served  to  perpetuate  friendly  relations  between  difierent 
countries,  by  accustoming  them  to  settle  their  differences 
by  negotiation  rather  than  the  sword. 

The  position  of  the  Italian  states  at  this  period,  whose 
petty  feuds  seemed  to  blind  them  to  the  invasion  which 
menaced  them  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  such  as  to 
excite  a  lively  interest  throughout  Christendom,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ferdinand,  as  soyereign  of  Sicily.     He  succeeded, 

"  Fred.  Marslaar,  DeLeg.  2,  11.  Spanish  word  emhiar^  "to  send.*' 
— ^M.  de  Wicquefort  derives  the  See  Rights  of  Embasflodors,  trans- 
word  amhnsiadeur  (anciently  in  lated  by  Digby  (London,  1740}, 
English     embassador)     from     the  book  1,  chap.  1.* 

*  [Emhassadort  the  older  English  form,  may  have  come  directly  fit>m 
the  Spanish  emhajador:  but  ambassiaiovj  amhasdaior^  and  amhaxiator  are 
medisBval  Latin  forms,  derived  usually  from  amhactus  (see  Ducange], 
while  ambassador,  as  an  Italian  form,  occurs  at  least  as  early  aa  1470, 
under  which  date  the  Venetian  diarist  Malipieri  mentions  an  instance  of 
a  permanent  embassy  several  years  prior  to  i^erdinand's  accession.  (*•  La 
signoria  se  intende  ben  col  duca  Carlo  de  Borgogna,  al  qual  se  tien  un 
ambassador  que  fa  residmza,  et  d  adesso  Bernardo  Bembo,  dottore." 
Archivio  storico  italiano,  tom.  vii)  But  Venice  and  Milan  had  long  main* 
tained  the  same  usage  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  the  court  of  Bome,  where,  indeed,  resident  ministers  from  foreign 
states  were  the  rule,  not,  as  elsewhere  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  exception.  (See  Beumont,  Delia  Diplomazia  itali- 
ana  dal  Secolo  JQU.  al  XVI.)— Ed.J 
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by  means  of  his  ambassadors  at  the  papal  court,  iu  open- 
ing a  negotiation  between  the  belligerents,  and  in  finally 
adjusting  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification,  signed  De- 
cember  12th,  1482.  The  Spanish  coiu-t,  in  consequence 
of  its  friendly  mediation  on  this  occasion,  received  three 
several  embassies,  with  suitable  acknowledgments,  on  the 
part  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  the  college  of  cardinals, 
and  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  certain  marks  of  distinction 
were  conferred  by  his  Holiness  on  the  Castilian  envoys, 
not  enjoyed  by  those  of  any  other  potentate.  This  event 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  the  first  instance  of  Ferdinand's 
interference  in  the  politics  of  Italy,  in  which  at  a  later 
period  he  was  destined  to  act  so  prominent  a  part.^^ 

The  affairs  of  Navarre  at  this  time  were  such  as  to 
engage  still  more  deeply  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns. The  crown  of  that  kingdom  had  devolved,  on  the 
death  of  Leonora,  the  guilty  sister  of  Ferdinand,  on  her 
grandchild,  Francis  Phoebus,  whose  mother,  Magdeleine  of 
France,  held  the  reins  of  government  during  her  son's 
minority.^^  The  near  relationship  of  this  princess  to 
Louis  the  Eleventh  gave  that  monarch  an  absolute  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  Navarre.  He  made  use  of  this  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  young  king,  Francis 
Phcebus,  and  Joanna  Beltraneja,  Isabella's  former  competi- 
tor for  the  crown  of  Castile,  notwithstanding  this  princess 
had  long  since  tak^n  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara 
at  Coimbra.  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the  tortuous  politics 
of  King  Louis.     The  Spanish  writers  impute  to  him  the 

"  Sismondi,  B^publiques  Itali-  son  and  daughter,  each  of  whom  in 

ennes,  torn.  xi.  cap.  88.  —  Pulf|;ar,  turn  succeeded    to    the  crown  of 

Beyes  Oatdlicos,  pp.  195 — 198. —  NavaiTe.      Francis    Phoebus    as- 

Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  iy.  fol.  218.  cended  the  throne  on  the  demise 

"   Aleson,   Anales  de  Navarra,  of   his    grandmother  Leonora,   in 

lib.  34,  cap.  1.  —  Histoire  du  Hoy-  1479.   He  was  distinguished  by  his 

aumede  Navarre,  p.  658.  Leonora's  personal  graces  and  beauty,   and 

son,   Gaston  de    i*oix,   piince    of  especially  by  the  golden  lustre  of 

Viana,  was  slain  by  an  accidental  his  haii*,  from  which,  according  to 

wound  from  a  lance,  at  a  tourney  Aleson,  he  derived  his  cognomen 

at  Lisbon,  in  1469.   By  the  princess  of  Phodbus.    As  it  was  an  ancestral 

Madeleine,    his  wife,    sister    of  name,  however,  such  an  etymologv 

Louis  XL,  he  left  two  children,  a  may  be  thought  somewhat  fancii'uL 
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design  of  enabling  Joanna  by  this  alliance  to  establisb  ber 
pretensions  to  the  Castilian  throne,  or  at  least  to  give  such 
employment  to  its  present  proprietors  as  should  effectually 
prevent  them  from  distiurbing  him  in  the  possession  of 
Roussillon.  However  this  may  be,  his  intrigues  with 
Portugal  were  disclosed  to  Ferdinand  by  certain  nobles  of 
that  court,  with  whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence. 
The  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  order  to  counteract  this  scheme^ 
offered  the  hand  of  their  own  daughter  Joanna,  afterwards 
mother  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  But 
all  negotiations  relative  to  this  matter  were  eventually  de- 
feated by  the  sudden  death  of  this  young  prince,  not  with- 
out  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  He  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  sister  Catharine.  Propositions  were 
then  made  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  marriage  of 
this  princess,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  with  their  infant 
son  John,  heir  apparent  of  their  united  monarchies.^^  Such 
an  alliance,  which  would  bring  under  one  government 
nations  corresponding  in  origin,  language,  general  habits, 
and  local  interests,  presented  great  and  obvious  advan- 
tages. It  was,  however,  evaded  by  the  queen  dowager, 
who  still  acted  as  regent,  on  the  pretext  of  disparity  of  age 
in  the  parties.  Information  being  soon  after  received  tliat 
Louis  the  Eleventh  was  taking  measures  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  strong  places  in  Navarre,  Isabella  transferred 
her  residence  to  the  frontier  town  of  Logrono,  prepared  to 
resist  by  arms,  if  necessary,  the  occupation  rf  that  country 
by  her  insidious  and  powerful  neighbour.  The  death  of 
the  king  of  France,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  fortun- 
ately relieved  the  sovereigns  from  apprehensions  of  any 
immediate  annoyance  in  that  quarter.^* 

^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  at         ^*  Aleson,  Analea  de  Kayarra, 

this  time  four  children ;   the  infant  lib.  34,  cap.  2 ;  lib.  35,  cap.  1.— 

Don  John,  four  years  and  a  half  Histoire  du  Boyaume  de  NaTarre, 

old,  but  who  did  not  live  to  come  pp.  578,  579. — ^La  ClMe,  Hist,  de 

to  the  succession,  and  the  infantas  Portugal,  torn.  iii.  pp.  438    441.-- 

Isabella,  Joanna,  and  Maria;  the  Pul^r,  Reyes  Cat61icos,  p.  199.-^ 

last,  bom  at  Cordova  during  the  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Eepafia,  torn.  iL 

summer  of  1482.  p.  551. 
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Amid  their  manifold  concerns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
kept  their  thoughts  anxiously  bent  on  their  great  enter- 
prise, the  conquest  of  Granada.     At  a  congress  general  of 
the  deputies  of  the  hermandad,  held  at  Pinto  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  1483,  with  the  view  of 
reforming  certain  abuses  in  that  institution,  a  liberal  grant 
was  made  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  sixteen  thousand 
beasts  of  burden,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  supplies  to 
the  garrison  in  Alhama.     But  the  sovereigns  experienced 
great  embarrassment  from  the  want  of  funds.     There  is 
probably  no  period  in  which  the  princes  of  Europe  felt  so 
sensibly  their  own  penury  as  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  when,  the  demesnes  of  the  crown  having  been 
very  generally  wasted  by  the  lavishness  or  imbecility  of 
its  proprietors,  no  substitute  had  as  yet  been  found  in  that 
searching  and  well-arranged  system   of  taxation   which 
prevails  at  the  present  day.     The  Spanish  sovereigns,  not- 
withstanding the  economy   which  they  had  introduced 
into  the  finances,  felt  the  pressure  of  these  embarrass- 
ments peculiarly  at  the  present  juncture.     The  mainten- 
ance of  the  royal  guard  and  of  the  vast  national  police  of 
the  hermandad,  the  incessant  military  operations  of  the 
late  campaign,  together  with  the  equipment  of  a  navy, 
not  merely  for  war,  but  for  maritime  discovery,  were  so 
many  copioas   drains   on  the  exchequer.**     Under  these 
circumstances,  they  obtained  fmrn  the  pope  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  to  be  raised  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  in  Castile  and  Aragon,     A  bull  of  crusade 
was  also  published  by  his  Holiness,  containing  numerous 
indulgences   for  such  as  should  bear  arms  against   the 
infidel,  as  well  as  those  who  should  prefer  to  commute 
their  military  service  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
In    addition    to    these    resources,   the    government   was 
enabled  on  its  own  credit,  justified  by  the  punctuality 

••  Lebrija,  Berum  Gtestamm  De-  prosecuting  a  voyage  of  discovery 

cades,  iL  lib.  2,  cap.  1. — Besides  and  conquest  to  the  Canaries,  which 

the  armada  in  the  Mediterranean,  wiU  be  the  subject  of  more  par- 

a  fleet  under  Pedro  de  Yera  was  ticular  notice  hereafter. 
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with  which  it  had  redeemed  its  past  engagements,  to 
negotiate  considerable  loans  with  several  wealthy  in- 
dividuals." 

With  these  funds  the  sovereigns  entered  into  extensive 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  campaign ;  causing  cannon, 
after  the  rude  construction  of  that  age,  to  be  fabricated  at 
Huesca,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stone  balls,  then  principally 
used,  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Sierra  de  Constantina ; 
while  the  magazines  were  carefully  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores. 

An  event  not  unworthy  of  notice  is  recorded  by  Pulgar 
as  happening  about  this  time.  A  common  soldier,  named 
John  de  Corral,  contrived,  under  false  pretences,  to  obtain 
from  the  king  of  Granada  a  number  of  Christian  captives, 
together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he 
escaped  into  Andalusia.  The  man  was  apprehended  by 
the  warden  of  the  frontier  of  Jaen ;  and,  the  transaction 
being  reported  to  the  sovereigns,  they  compelled  an  entire 
restitution  of  the  money,  and  consented  to  such  a  ransom 
for  the  liberated  Christians  as  the  king  of  Granada  should 
demand.  This  act  of  justice,  it  should  be  remembered, 
occurred  in  an  age  when  the  church  itself  stood  ready  to 
sanction  any  breach  of  faith,  however  glaring,  towards 
heretics  and  infidels." 

*•  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catdlicos,  p.  199.  in  a  very  blind  manner  by  Pulsar. 

—Mariana,  torn.  ii.p.  561. — Colec-  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 

cion  de  C^dulas  y  otros  Documen-  here  a  donghtjr  feat  performed  by 

toe  (Madrid,  1829),  torn.  iii.  no.  25.  another  Gastihan  envoy,  of  much 

— ^For  this  important  collection,  of  higher  rank,  Don  Juan  de  Vera. 

which    only    a    few    copies   were  This  knight,  while  oonversin^  with 

printed  for  distribution,  at  the  ex-  certain  Moorish  cavaliers    in  the 

rnse  of  the  Spanish  government,  Alhambra,  was  so  much  scandalised 
am  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  by  the  freedom  with  which  one  of 
Don  A.  Caldoron  de  la  Barca.  them  treated  the  immaculate  con- 
*'  Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat<5lico8,  ception,  that  he  gave  the  circnm* 
MS.,  cap.  58.  —  Pulgar,  Heyes  cised  dog  the  lie,  and  smote  him  a 
Cat<51ico8,  p.  202. — Juan  de  Corral  sharp  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
imposed  on  the  king  of  Granada  swora.  Ferdinand,  says  Bernal- 
by  means  of  certain  credentials,  dez,  who  tells  the  story,  was  much 
wnich  he  had  obtained  from  the  gratified  with  the  exploit,  and  re- 
Spanish  sovereigns  without  any  compensed  the  good  knight  with 
privity  on  their  part  to  his  fraudu-  many  honouia 
lent  intentions.     The  story  is  told 
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While  the  court  was  detained  in  the  north,  tidings  were 
received  of  a  reverse  sustained  by  the  Spanish  arms,  which 
plunged  the  nation  in  sorrow  far  deeper  than  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  rout  at  Loja.  Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas, 
grand  master  of  St.  James,  an  old  and  confidential  servant 
of  the  crown,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  of  Ecija.  While  on  this  station,  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  make  a  descent  on  the  environs  of  Malaga,  by  his 
adalides  or  scouts,  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part 
Moorish  deserters  or  renegadoes,  were  employed  by  the 
border  chiefs  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  country  or  to 
guide  them  in  their  marauding  expeditions."  The  district 
around  Malaga  was  famous  under  the  Saracens  for  its  silk 
manufactures,  of  which  it  annually  made  large  exports  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  to  be  approached  by 
traversing  a  savage  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains,  called 
the  Axarquia,  whose  margin  occasionally  afforded  good 
pasturage,  and  was  sprinkled  over  with  Moorish  villages. 
After  threading  its  defiles,  it  was  proposed  to  return  by 
an  open  road  that  turned  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
sierra  along  the  sea-shore.  There  was  little  to  be  appre- 
hended,  it  was  stated,  from  pursuit,  since  Malaga  was 
almost  wholly  unprovided  with  cavalry." 

The  grand  master,  falling  in  with  the  proposition,  com- 

"  The  adalid  was  a  guide,  or  repeatedly  notice  him  in  this  con- 
Boont,  whose  business  it  was  to  nection.  When  he  is  spoken  of  as 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  a  captain,  or  leader,  as  he  some- 
enemy's  country,  and  to  guide  the  times  is  in  these  and  other  ancient 
invaders  into  it.  Much  dispute  records,  his  authority,  I  suspect,  is 
has  arisen  respecting  the  authority  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  per- 
and  functions  of  this  officer.  Some  sons  who  aided  him  in  the  execu- 
writers  regard  him  as  an  indepund-  tion  of  his  peculiar  office.  It  was 
ent  leader,  or  commander;  and  the  common  for  the  great  chiefs  who 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy  defines  lived  on  the  borders  to  maintain  in 
the  term  adalid  by  these  very  their  pay  a  number  of  these  a<ia/fc(e0, 
words.  The  Siete  Partidas,  how-  to  iniorm  them  of  the  fitting  time 
ever,  explains  at  length  the  peculiar  and  place  for  making  a  foray.  The 
duties  of  this  officer,  conformably  post,  as  maywell  be  believed,  was  one 
to  the  account  I  have  given.  (Ed.  of  great  trust  and  personal  hazard, 
de  la  Beal  Acad.  (Madrid,  1S07),  ^  Pul^r,  Beyes  Cat611cos,  p. 
part  2,  tit.  2,  leyes  1 — 1.)  Ber-  203. — ^L.  ICarineo,  Cosas  memor- 
naldez,  Pulgar,  and  the  other  ables,  foL  173.  —  Zuiita,  Analea, 
-broniclers  of  the  Qranadine  war  tom.  iv.  foL  320. 
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municated  it  to  the  principal  chiefs  on  the  borders ;  among 
others,  to  Don  Pedro  Henriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia, 
Don  Juan  de  Silva,  count  of  Cifuentes,  Don  Alonso  de 
Aguilar,  and  the  marquis  of  Cadiz.  These  noblemen, 
collecting  their  retainers,  repaired  to  Antequera,  where  the 
ranks  were  quickly  swelled  by  recruits  fSrom  Cordova, 
Seville,  Xerez,  and  other  cities  of  Andalusia,  whose  chivahy 
always  readily  answered  the  summons  to  an  expedition 
over  the  border.** 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  had 
received  such  intelligence  from  his  own  adalides  as  led 
him  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  march  through  intricate 
defiles,  inhabited  by  a  poor  and  hardy  peasantry ;  and  he 
strongly  advised  to  cQrect  the  expedition  against  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Almojia.  But  in  this  he  was 
overruled  by  the  grand  master  and  the  other  partners  of 
his  enterprise ;  many  of  whom,  with  the  rash  confidence 
of  youth,  were  excited  rather  than  intimidated* by  the 
prospect  of  danger. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  March,  this  gallant  little 
army  marched  forth  from  the  gates  of  Antequera.  The 
van  was  intrusted  to  the  adelantado  Henriquez  and  Don 
Alonso  de  Aguilar.  The  centre  divisions  were  led  by  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz  and  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  the 
rear-guard  by  the  grand  master  of  St.  James.  The 
number  of  foot,  which  is  uncertain,  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  horse,  which  amounted 
to  about  three  thousand,  containing  the  flower  of  Anda- 

^  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  the  proTinoe  or  district  in  which  he 
bat  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  36. — ^Lebr^a,  presided,  and  in  war  was  invested 
Eerum  Q^starum  Decades,  iL  hb.  with  supreme  military  command. 
2,  cap.  2. — The  title  of  addantado  Bos  fonctions,  however,  as  well  as 
implies  in  its  etymology  one  pre-  the  territories  over  whidi  he  ruled, 
ferred  or  placed  before  others.  The  have  varied  at  different  periods, 
office  is  of  great  antiquity ;  some  An  adelantado  seems  to  have  been 
have  derived  it  from  the  reign  of  generally  established  over  a  border 
St.  Ferdinand  in  the  thirteenth  province,  as  Andalusia  for  exam|>le. 
century,  but  Mendoza  proves  its  Marina  discusses  the  qivil  authority 
existence  at  a  far  earlier  period,  of  this  officer,  in  his  Teorla,  tom.  ii. 
l^e  adelantado  was  possessed  of  cap.  23.  See  also  Salazar  de  Men- 
very  extensive  judicial  authority  in  doza,  Dignidades,  lib.  2,  cap.  15. 
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lusian  knighthood,  together  with  the  array  of  St.  James, 
the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  Spanish  military 
orders.  Never,  says  an  Aragonese  historian,  had  there 
been  seen  in  these  times  a  more  splendid  body  of  chivalry ; 
and  such  was  their  confidence,  he  adds,  that  they  deemed 
themselves  invincible  by  any  force  which  the  Moslems 
could  bring  against  them.  The  leaders  took  care  not  to 
encumber  the  movements  of  the  army  with  artillery,  camp- 
equipage,  or  even  much  forage  and  provisions,  for  which 
they  trusted  to  the  invaded  territory.  A  number  of 
persons,  however,  followed  in  the  train,  who,  influenced 
by  desire  rather  of  gain  than  of  glory,  had  come  provided 
with  money,  as  well  as  commissions  from  their  friends,  for 
the  purchase  of  rich  spoil,  whether  of  slaves,  stuflFs,  or 
jewels,  which  they  expected  would  be  won  by  the  good 
swords  of  their  comrades,  as  in  Alhama.*^ 

After  travelling  with  little  intermission  through  the 
night,  the  army  entered  the  winding  defiles  of  the 
Axarquia ;  where  their  progress  was  necessarily  so  much 
impeded  by  the  character  of  the  ground  that  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vilkges  through  which  they  passed 
had  opportunity  to  escape  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
effects  to  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  The 
Spaniards,  after  plundering  the  deserted  hamlets  of  what- 
ever remained,  as  well  as  of  the  few  stragglers,  whether 
men  or  cattle,  found  still  lingering  about  them,  set  them 
on  fire.  In  this  way  they  advanced,  marking  their  line 
of  march  with  the  usual  devastation  that  accompanied 
these  ferocious  forays,  until  the  columns  of  smoke  and  fire 
which  rose  above  the  hill-tops  announced  to  the  people  of 
Malaga  the  near  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  old  king  Muley  Abul  Hacen,  who  lay  at  this  time 
in  the  city,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  body  of 

"    Bemaldez,    Beyes    CatdlicoB,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  fol.  395. — Le- 

M9.,  cap.  60. — Bades  y  Andrada,  brija,  Beruin  G^starum  Decades,  ii. 

Las  tres  OrdeneH,  fol.  71. — Zurita,  lib.  2,  cap.  2. — Oviedo,  Quincua- 

Anales,  torn.  iv.  foL  320. — Zuiiiga,  genas,  MS.,  bat.  l,qiiiiic.  1,  dial.  36. 
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horse,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  the  adalides,  would  have 
rushed  forth  at  once  at  their  head,  had  he  not  been  dis- 
suaded from  it  by  his  younger  brother  Abdallah,  who  is 
better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  El  Zagal,  or  "  the 
Valiant ; "  an  Arabic  epithet,  given  him  by  his  countrymen 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  the  ruling  king  of 
Granada.  To  this  prince  Abul  Hacen  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  corps  of  picked  cavalry,  with  instructions 
to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  lower  level  of  the  sierra  and 
encounter  the  Christians  entangled  in  its  passes ;  while 
another  division,  consisting  chiefly  of  arquebusiers  and 
archers,  should  turn  the  enemy's  flank  by  gaining  the 
heights  under  which  he  was  defiling.  This  last  corps  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Reduan  Benegas,  a  chief  of 
Christian  lineage,  according  to  Bernaldez,  and  who  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Reduan  that,  in  the  later 
Moorish  ballads,  seems  to  be  shadowed  forth  as  the  per- 
sonification of  love  and  heroism.** 

The  Castilian  army  in  the  mean  time  went  forward  with 
a  buoyant  and  reckless  confidence,  and  with  very  little 
subordination.  The  divisions  occupying  the  advance  and 
centre,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  booty,  had 
quitted  the  line  of  march,  and  dispersed  in  small  parties 
in  search  of  plunder  over  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  some 
of  the  high-mettled  young  cavaliers  had  the  audacity  to 
ride  up  in  defiance  to  the  very  walls  of  Malaga.  The 
grand  master  of  St.  James  was  the  only  leader  who  kept 
his  columns  unbroken  and  marched  forward  in  order  of 
battle.  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the  Moorish 
cavalry  under  El  Zagal,  suddenly  emerging  from  one  of 
the  mountain-passes,  appeared  before  the  astonished  rear- 
guard of  the  Christians.  The  Moors  spurred  on  to  the 
assault,  but  the  well-disciplined  chivalry  of  St.  James 
remained  unshaken.     In  the  fierce  struggle  which  ensued, 

«    Conde,    Dominacion    de   los      torn.  iii.  pp.  204— 267.— Bernaldez 
Arabee,  torn.  iii.  p.  217.— Cardonne,      Eeyes  Gatolioos,  MS.,  cap.  60. 
Ilift.  de  TAfrique  et  de  VEapagne. 
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the  Andalnsians  became  embarrassed  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  engaged,  which  afforded 
no  scope  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry ;  while  the  Moors, 
trained  to  the  wild  tactics  of  mountain  warfare,  went 
through  their  Usual  evolutions,  retreating  and  returning 
to  the  charge  with  a  celerity  that  sorely  distressed  their 
opponents,  and  at  length  threw  them  into  some  disorder. 
The  grand  master  in  consequence  despatched  a  message 
to  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  requesting  his  support.  The 
latter,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  scattered 
forces  as  he  could  hastily  muster,  readily  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons.  Discerning  on  his  approach  the  real  source  of  the 
grand  master's  embarrassment,  he  succeeded  in  changing 
the  field  of  action  by  drawing  off  the  Moors  to  an 
open  reach  of  the  valley,  which  allowed  free  play  to  the 
movements  of  the  Andalusian  horse,  when  the  combined 
squadrons  pressed  so  hard  on  the  Moslems  that  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  depths  of  their 
own  mountains.® 

In  the  mean  while,  the  scattered  troops  of  the  advance, 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  action,  gradually  assembled 
under  their  respective  banners,  and  fell  back  upon  the  rear. 
A  council  of  war  was  then  called.  All  further  progress 
seemed  to  be  effectually  intercepted.  The  country  was 
everywhere  in  arms.  The  most  that  could  now  be  hoped 
was  that  they  might  be  suffered  to  retire  unmolested  vrith 
such  plunder  as  they  had  already  acquired.  Two  routes 
lay  open  for  this  purpose, — ^the  one  winding  along  the  sea- 
shore, wide  and  level,  but  circuitous,  and  swept  through 
the  whole  range  of  its  narrow  entrance  by  the  fortress  of 
Malaga.  This  determined  them,  unhappily,  to  prefer  the 
other  route,  being  that  by  which  they  had  penetrated  the 
Axarquia,  or  rather  a  shorter  cut,  by  which  the  adalides 
undertook  to  conduct  them  through  its  mazes.** 

^    Conde,    Dominacioii   de   los     Andrada,  Las  tree  Ordenes,  foL  71, 
Arabes,  torn.  iii.  p.  2l7. — ^Pulgar,      72. 
Eeyes  Catdlicos,  p.  204.— Eades  y         «*  Mariana,    Higt    de    Espalia, 
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The  little  army  commenced  its  retrograde  movement 
with  undiminished  spirit.  But  it  was  now  embarrassed 
with  the  transportation  of  its  plunder,  and  by  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  of  the  sierra,  which,  as  they  ascended  its 
sides,  was  matted  over  with  impenetrable  thickets,  and 
broken  up  by  formidable  ravines  or  channels,  cut  deep  into 
the  soil  by  the  mountain  torrents.  The  Moors  were  now 
seen  mustering  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  heights, 
and,  as  they  were  expert  marksmen,  being  trained  by  early 
and  assiduous  practice,  the  shots  from  their  arquebuses  and 
cross-bows  frequently  found  some  assailable  point  in  the 
harness  of  the  Spanish  men-at-arms.  At  length,  the  army, 
through  the  treachery  or  ignorance  of  the  guides,  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  arriving  in  a  deep  glen  or 
inclosure,  whose  rocky  sides  rose  with  such  boldness  as  to 
be  scarcely  practicable  for  infantry,  much  less  for  horse. 
To  add  to  their  distresses,  daylight,  without  which  they 
could  scarcely  hope  to  extricate  themselves,  was  fast  fading 
away.^^ 

In  this  extremity  no  other  alternative  seemed  to  remain 
than  to  attempt  to  regain  the  route  from  which  they  had 
departed.  As  all  other  considerations  were  now  subordin- 
ate to  those  of  personal  safety,  it  was  agreed  to  abandon 
the  spoil  acquired  at  so  much  hazard,  which  greatly  retarded 
their  movements.  As  they  painfully  retraced  their  steps, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  partially  dispelled  by  numer- 
ous fires,  which  blazed  along  the  hill-tops,  and  which 
showed  the  figures  of  their  enemies  flitting  to  and  iro  like 
so  many  spectres.  It  seemed,  says  Bemaldez,  as  if  ten 
thousand  torches  were  glancing  along  the  mountains.  At 
length,  the  whole  body,  faint  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
reached  the  borders  of  a  little  stream,  which  flowed  through 
a  valley  whose  avenues,  as  well  as  the  rugged  heights  by 
which  it  was  commanded,  were  already  occupied  by  the 

torn.  ii.  pp.  552,  553. — Pul^r,  *  Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat^cos,  p.  205. 
Beyes  Catolicos,  p.  205. — Zunta,  — Garibay,  Compendio,  torn.  iL  p. 
Anales,  torn.  iy.  fol.  321.  636. 
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enemy,  who  poured  down  mingled  volleys  of  shot,  stones, 
and  arrows  on  the  heads  of  the  Christians.  The  compact 
mass  presented  by  the  latter  aflTorded  a  sure  mark  to  the 
artillery  of  the  Moors;  while  they,  from  their  scattered 
position,  as  well  as  from  the  defences  afforded  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  were  exposed  to  little  annoyance  in  return. 
In  addition  to  lighter  missiles,  the  Moors  occasionally  dis- 
lodged large  fragments  of  rock,  which,  rolling  with  tre- 
mendous violence  down  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  spread 
frightful  desolation  through  the  Christian  ranks.^^ 

The  dismay  occasioned  by  these  scenes,  occurring  amidst 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  heightened  by  the  shrill  war- 
cries  of  the  Moors,  which  rose  around  them  on  every 
quarter,  seems  to  have  completely  bewildered  the  Spaniards, 
even  their  leaders.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  expedition 
that  there  was  but  little  concert  between  the  several  com- 
manders, or,  at  least,  that  there  was  no  one  so  pre-eminent 
above  the  rest  as  to  assume  authority  at  this  awful  moment. 
So  far,  it  would  seem,  from  attempting  escape,  they  con- 
tinued in  their  perilous  position,  uncertain  what  course  to 
take,  until  midnight ;  when  at  length,  after  having  seen 
their  best  and  bravest  followers  fall  thick  around  them, 
they  determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
sierra  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  "  Better  lose  our  lives," 
said  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  addressing  his  men, 
"in  cutting  a  way  through  the  foe,  than  be  butchered 
without  resistance,  like  cattle  in  the  shambles.**  ^^ 

The  marquis  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  a  trusty  adalid,  and 
accompanied  by  sixty  or  seventy  lances,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  a  circuitous  route  less  vigilantly  guarded 
by  the  enemy,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  movements 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Castilian  army.  By  means  of  this 
path,  the  marquis  with  his  little  band  succeeded,  after  a 

"  Bemaldez,    Eeyes    Cat61ico9,  torn.  iii.  pp.  264—267. 

MS.,    cap.    60.  —  Ihilgar,    Eeyes  "  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catdlicos,  p.  206. 

Cat61icos,    nbi    sapra. — Oardonne,  — Bades  y  Andrada,  Las  tres  Or- 

Hist  de  TAMque  et  de  TEspagne,  denes,  fol.  71  72. 
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painful  inarch,  in  which  his  good  steed  sunk  under  him 
oppressed  with  wounds  and  fatigue,  in  reaching  a  valley  at 
some  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  where  he  determined 
to  await  tlie  coming  up  of  his  friends,  who  he  confidently 
expected  would  follow  on  his  track.^^ 

But  the  grand  master  and  his  associates,  missing  this 
track  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  perhaps  preferring 
another,  breasted  the  sierra  in  a  part  where  it  proved 
extremely  difficult  of  ascent.  At  every  step  the  loosened 
earth  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  foot ;  and,  the 
infantry  endeavouring  to  support  themselves  by  clinging  to 
the  tails  and  manes  of  the  horses,  the  jaded  animals,  borne 
down  with  the  weight,  rolled  headlong  with  their  riders  on 
the  ranks  below,  or  were  precipitated  down  the  sides  of  the 
numerous  ravines.  The  Moors,  all  the  while,  avoiding  a 
close  encounter,  contented  themselves  with  discharging  on 
the  heads  of  their  opponents  an  unintermitted  shower  of 
missiles  of  every  description.^® 

It  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that  the  Castilians, 
having  surmounted  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  began  the 
descent  into  the  opposite  valley,  which  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  observe  was  commanded  on  every  point  by  their 
vigilant  adversary,  who  seemed  now  in  their  eyes  to  possess 
the  powers  of  ubiquity.  As  the  light  broke  upon  the 
troops,  it  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  their  melancholy 
condition.  How  difierent  from  the  magnificent  array 
which,  but  two  days  previous,  had  marched  forth  with  such 
high  and  confident  hopes  from  the  gates  of  Antequeral 
their  ranks  thinned,  their  bright  arms  defaced  and  broken, 
their  banners  rent  in  pieces,  or  lost, — as  had  been  that  of 
St.  James,  together  with  its  gallant  cdferez,  Diego  Becerra, 
in  the  terrible   passage  of  the  preceding  night, — ^their 

"  Folgar,  Beyes  Cat(51ioos,  loo.  of  the  greatest  slatigliter  in  this 

cit. — Bemaldez,   Beyes  Catdlicos  rout  is  still  known  to  the  inhabit- 

MS.,  cap.  60.  ants  of  the  Axarquia  by  the  name 

*   Pulgar,    Beyes   Oatdlicos,   p.  of   La  Cuuta  de  la  Matama,  or 

206.— Mr.  Irving,  in  his  **  Conquest  "  The  HiU  of  the  Massacre." 
of  Granada/'  states  that  tiie  soene 
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countenances  aghast  with  terror,  fatigue,  and  famine! 
Despair  was  now  in  every  eye ;  all  subordination  was  at  an 
end.  No  one,  says  Pulgar,  heeded  any  longer  the  call  of 
the  trumpet  or  the  wave  of  the  banner.  Each  sought  only 
his  own  safety,  without  regard  to  his  comrade.  Some 
threw  away  their  arms,  hoping  by  this  means  to  faciUtate 
their  escape,  while  in  fact  it  only  left  them  more  defence- 
less against  the  shafts  of  their  enemies.  Some,  oppressed 
with  fatigue  and  terror,  fell  down  and  died  without  so 
much  as  receiving  a  wound.  The  panic  was  such  that,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  two  or  three  Moorish  soldiers  were 
known  to  capture  thrice  their  own  number  of  Spaniards. 
Some,  losing  their  way,  strayed  back  to  Malaga  and  were 
made  prisoners  by  females  of  the  city,  who  overtook  them 
in  the  fields.  Others  escaped  to  Alhama  or  other  distant 
places,  after  wandering  seven  or  eight  days  among  the 
mountains,  sustaining  life  on  such  wild  herbs  and  berries 
as  they  could  find,  and  lying  close  during  the  day.  A 
greater  number  succeeded  in  reaching  Antequera,  and, 
among  these,  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  The 
grand  master  of  St.  James,  the  adelantado  Henriquez,  and 
Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  efiected  their  escape  by  scaling  so 
perilous  a  part  of  the  sierra  that  their  pursuers  cared  not 
to  follow.  The  count  de  Cifuentes  was  less  fortunate.*^ 
That  nobleman's  division  was  said  to  have  sufiered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  On  the  morning  after  the  bloody 
passage  of  the  mountain,  he  found  himself  suddenly  cut  off 
from  his  followers,  and  surrounded  by  six  Moorish  cavaliers, 
against  whom  he  was  defending  himself  with  desperate 
courage,  when  their  leader,  Reduan  Benegas,  struck  with 
the  inequality  of  the  combat,  broke  in,  exclaiming,  "  Hold ! 
this  is  unworthy  of  good  knights/*  The  assailants  fell 
back,  abashed  by  the  rebuke,  and  left  the  count  to  their 

^  Oriedo,  wlio  derotes  one  of  bis  y  mny  sabio  y  prudente  cabaUero. 

dialogues  to  this  nobleman,  says  of  Halloee  en  grandee  cargos  y  nego- 

liim,  *'  Fue  una  de  las  buenas  Ian-  cios  de  paz  y  de  guerra.     Quincua- 

las  de  nuestra  Espafia  en  su  tiempo ;  genos,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.  1,  dial  36. 
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commander.  A  close  encounter  then  took  place  betweoi 
the  two  chiefs ;  but  the  strength  of  the  Spaniard  was  no 
longer  equal  to  his  spirit,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance^  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  his  generous  enemy .'^ 

The  marquis  of  Cadiz  had  better  fortune.  After  wait- 
ing till  dawn  for  the  coming  up  of  his  friends,  he  concluded 
that  they  had  extricated  themselves  by  a  different  route. 
He  resolved  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his 
followers,  and,  being  supplied  with  a  fresh  horse,  accom- 
plished his  escape,  after  traversing  the  wildest  passages  of 
the  Axarquia  for  the  distance  of  four  leagues,  and  got  into 
Antequera  with  but  little  interruption  from  the  enemy. 
But,  although  he  secured  his  personal  safety,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  day  fell  heavily  on  his  house ;  for  two  of  his 
brothers  were  cut  down  by  his  side,  and  a  third  brother, 
with  a  nephew,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy .^^ 

The  number  of  the  slain  in  the  two  days'  action  is 
admitted  by  the  Spanish  writers  to  have  exceeded  eight 
hundred,  with  double  that  number  of  prisoners.  The 
Moorish  force  is  said  to  have  been  small,  and  its  loss  com- 
paratively trilling.  The  numerical  estimates  of  the  Spanish 
historians,  as  usual,  appear  extremely  loose ;  and  the  narra- 
tive of  their  enemies  is  too  meagre  in  this  portion  of  their 
annals  to  allow  any  opportunity  of  verification.  There  is  no ' 
reason,  however,  to  believe  them  in  any  degree  exaggerated. 

The  best  blood  of  Andalusia  was  shed  on  this  occasion. 
Among  the  slain,  Bemaldez  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  Pulgar  four  hundred,  persons  of  quality,  with  thirty 
commanders  of  the  military  fraternity  of  St.  James.  There 
was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  south  but  had  to  mourn  the 

"   Conde,    Dominacion    de    los  ransomed  by  the  pajnnent  of  seTeral 

Arabes,  torn.  iii.  p.  218. — ^Zurita,  thousand  doblas  of  gold.     Quin- 

Anales,   torn.  iy.   fol.   321. — Car-  cuagenas,  MS.,  bat.   1,  quinc  1« 

bajal,   Anales,    MS.,   a&o   1483.—  diaL  36. 

Pulgar,  Reyes  CatdUcos,  ubi  supra.  "   Bemaldez,    Peyes    OatdHoos, 

—  Bemaldez,  Be^-es  Catdlicos,  MS.,  MS.,  cap.  60. — ^Marmol  savs  that 

phe^ 


cap.  60.— Cardonne,  Hist,  de  FAfri-      three  brothers  and  two  nephews  of 
que  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  iii.  pp. 
266,  267. — The  count,  according  to 
Oviedo,  remained  a  long  while  a 
prisoner  in  Granada,  until  he  ^^a^ 


que  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.  the  marquis,  whose  names  he  gives, 
266,  267. — The  count,  according  to  were  all  elain.  Bebelioa  de  los 
Oviedo,  remained  a  long  while  a      Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  12. 
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loss  of  some  one  of  its  members  by  death  or  captivity ;  and 
the  distress  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  the  fate  of  the  absent,  as  to  whether  they 
had  fallen  in  the  field,  or  were  still  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  or  were  pining  away  existence  in  the  dungeons 
of  Malaga  and  Granada.^^ 

Some  imputed  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  treachery 
in  the  adalides,  some  to  want  of  concert  among  the  com- 
manders* The  worthy  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  concludes 
his  narrative  of  the  disaster  in  the  following  manner: 
"  The  number  of  the  Moors  was  small  who  inflicted  this 
grievous  defeat  on  the  Christians.  It  was,  indeed,  clearly 
miraculous,  and  we  may  discern  in  it  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  justly  offended  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  that  engaged  in  the  expedition ;  who,  instead  of  con- 
fessing, partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  making  their  testa- 
ments, as  becomes  good  Christians,  and  men  that  are  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  acknow- 
ledged  that  they  did  not  bring  with  them  suitable  dis- 
positions, but,  with  little  regard  to  God's  service,  were 
influenced  by  covetousness  and  love  of  imgodly  gain."^* 

"  Zufiiga,  Annales   de   Sevilla,  likely  to  be  simplified  under  the 

fol.  395.  —  Bernaldez,  Beyes  Cat6-  hands   of  monkish    bookmen.     I 

lioos,    MS.,  ubi  supra.  —  Pulgar,  have  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 

Beyes  Cat61ico8,  p.  206.  —  Oviedo,  connected  tissue  from  a  comparison 

Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  of  the  Moslem  with  the  Castilian 

1,  died.  36. — ^Marmol,  Eebelion  de  authorities    But  here  the  meagre- 

lo8  Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  12.  ness  of  the  Moslem  annals  compels 

**  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  60.  us  to  lament  the  premature  death 

— ^Pul^gar  has  devoted  a  lar^  space  of  Gonde.    It  can  hai*dly  be  ex - 

to  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  pected,    indeed,    that   the    Moors 

the  Axar^uia.     His  intmiacy  with  shoidd  have  dwelt  with  much  am- 

the  principal  persons  of  the  court  plification     on    this    humiliating 

enabled  him,  no  doubt,  to  verify  period.    '  But  there  can  be  little 

most  of  the  particuhu^  which  he  doubt  that  far  more  copious  me- 

reoords.    The  Curate  of  Los  Pa-  morials  of  theirs  than  any  now 

lacios,  from  the  proximity  of  his  published   exist    in   the    Spanish 

residence  to  the  tneatre  of  action,  libraries ;    and  it   were  much   to 

may  be  supposed  also  to  have  had  be    wished    that    some    Oriental 

ample  means  for    obtaining    the  scholar  would  supply  Conde's  defi- 

requisite  information.     Yet  their  ciency,  by  exploring  mese  authentic 

several    accounts,    although    not  records  of  what  may  be  deemed,  so 

strictly    contradictory,    it   is   not  far  as  Christian  Spain  is  concerned, 

always  easy  to  reconcile  with  one  the  most  gloiioua  portion  of  her 

another.     The  narratives  of  com-  history, 
plex  military  oDorations   are  not 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WAE  Of   GRANADA. — GENERAL   VIEW   OP  THE    POLICT 
PURSUED   IN    THE    CONDUCT   OF   THIS   WAR. 

1488—1487. 

Defeat  and  Capture  of  AbdallaL. — Policy  of  the  SoTereigns. — ^Large 
Trains  of  Artillery. — Description  of  the  Pieces. — Stupendous  Boads. — 
Isabella's  Care  of  the  Troops. — Her  Perseverance. — Discipline  of  the 
Army. — Swiss  Mercenaries. — English  Lord  Scales. — ^Magnificence  of 
the  Nobles. — ^Isabella  visits  the  Camp. — Ceremonies  on  the  Occupation 
of  a  City. 

The  young  monarch,  Abu  Abdallah,  was  probably  the 
only  person  in  Granada  who  did  not  receive  with  unmingled 
satisfaction  the  tidings  of  the  rout  in  the  Axarquia.  He 
beheld  with  secret  uneasiness  the  laurels  thus  acquired  by 
the  old  king  his  father,  or  rather  by  his  ambitious  uncle 
El  Zagal,  whose  name  now  resounded  from  every  quarter 
as  the  successful  champion  of  the  Moslems.  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  some  dazzling  enterprise,  if  he  would  maintain 
an  ascendancy  even  over  the  faction  which  had  seated  him 
on  the  throne.  He  accordingly  projected  an  excursion 
which,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  mere  border  foray,  should 
lead  to  the  achievement  of  some  permanent  conquest. 

He  found  no  difficulty,  while  the  spirits  of  his  people 
were  roused,  in  raising  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot,  and 
seven  hundred  horse,  the  flower  of  Granada's  chivalry. 
He  strengthened  his  army  still  further  by  the  presence  of 
Ali  Atar,  the  defender  of  Loja,  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 
battles,  whose  military  prowess  had  raised  him  from  the 
common  file  up  to  the  highest  post  in  the  army,  and  whose 
plebeian  blood  had  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  that  of 
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royalty,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  young 
King  Abdallah. 

With  this  gallant  array,  the  Moorish  monarch  sallied 
forth  from  Granada.  As  he  led  the  way  through  the 
avenue  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  gate  of  Elvira,^ 
the  point  of  his  lance  came  in  contact  with  the  arch,  and 
was  broken.  This  sinister  omen  was  followed  by  another 
more  alarming.  A  fox,  which  crossed  the  path  of  the 
army,  was  seen  to  run  through  the  ranks,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  showers  of  missiles  discharged  at  him,  to 
make  his  escape  unhurt,  Abdallah's  counsellors  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  abandon,  or  at  least  postpone,  an 
enterprise  of  such  ill  augury.  But  the  king,  less  super- 
stitious, or  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  feeble  minds, 
when  once  resolved,  frequently  persist  in  their  projects, 
rejected  their  advice,  and  pressed  forward  on  his  march.^ 

The  advance  of  the  party  was  not  conducted  so  cautiously 
but  that  it  reached  the  ear  of  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  alcayde  de  loa  donzeleSy  or  captain  of  the  royal 
pages,  who  commanded  in  the  town  of  Lucena,  which  he 
rightly  judged  was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  attack. 
He  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  his  uncle  the  count  of 
Cabra,  a  nobleman  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  who 
was  posted  at  his  own  town  of  Baena,  requesting  his  sup- 
port.    He  used  all  diligence  in  repairing  the  fortifications 


■  «« Por  esa  pnerte  de  Elvira 
sale  muy  gran  cabalgada ; 
cu&nto  del  htdalgo  moro^ 
cu^nto  de  la  yegua  baya. 

<*  Gu&nta  pluma  y  gentileza, 
cu&nto  capeUar  de  grana, 
cu&nto  bayo  borceguf, 
cuinto  raso  que  se  esmalta, 

«  Ou&ito  de  espuela  de  oro, 
cn&nta  estribera  de  plata  1 
Toda  es  gente  valerosa, 
y  espeita  para  batalla. 

"  En  medio  de  todos  ellos 
ya  el  rey  Chioo  de  Granada, 


mirando  las  damas  moras 
de  las  torree  del  Alhambra. 

"  La  reina  mora  su  madre 
de  esta  manera  le  habia : 
'  AI&  te  guarde,  mi  hijo, 
Mahoma  yaya  en  tu  guarda.' " 

Hita,  Guerras  de  Granada,  tom.  i. 
p.  232. 

'  Conde,  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes,  tom.  iii.  cap.  36. — Cardonne, 
Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne, 
tom.  iii.  pp.  267—271. — ^Bemaldez, 
Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  60.  — 
Pedraza,  Antigiiedad  de  Granada, 
fol.  10.  —  Mai-mol,  Bebelion  de  lofl 
Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  12. 
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of  the  city,  which,  although  extensive  and  originally  strong, 
had  fallen  somewhat  into  decay ;  and,  having  caused  such 
of  the  population  as  were  rendered  helpless  by  age  or 
infirmity  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  defences  of  the 
place,  he  coolly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  .^ 

The  Moorish  army,  after  crossing  the  borders,  began  to 
mark  its  career  through  the  Christian  territory  with  the 
usual  traces  of  devastation,  and,  sweeping  across  the 
environs  of  Lucena,  poured  a  marauding  foray  into  the 
rich  campina  of  Cordova,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Aguitar ; 
whence  it  returned,  glutted  with  spoil,  to  lay  siege  to 
Lucena  about  the  21st  of  April. 

The  count  of  Cabra,  in  the  mean  while,  who  had  lost 
no  time  in  mustering  his  levies,  set  forward  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  well-appointed  force,  consisting  of  both  horse 
and  foot,  to  the  relief  of  his  nephew.  He  advanced  with 
such  celerity  that  he  had  wellnigh  surprised  the  beleaguer- 
ing army.  As  he  traversed  the  sierra,  which  covered  the 
Moorish  flank,  his  numbers  were  partially  concealed  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  while  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
shriU  music,  reverberating  among  the  hills,  exaggerated 
their  real  magnitude  in  the  apprehension  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  the  alcayde  de  los  donzeles  supported 
his  uncle's  advance  by  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  city.  The 
Granadine  infantry,  anxious  only  for  the  preservation  of 
their  valuable  booty,  scarcely  waited  for  the  encounter, 
before  they  began  a  dastardly  retreat  and  left  the  battle  to 
the  cavalry.  The  latter,  composed,  as  has  been  said,  of 
the  strength  of  the  Moorish  chivalry,  men  accustomed  in 
many  a  border  foray  to  cross  lances  with  the  best  knights 
of  Andalusia,  kept  their  ground  with  their  wonted  gal- 
lantry. The  conflict,  so  well  disputed,  remained  doubtfiil 
for  some  time,  until  it  was  determined  by  the  death  of  the 

'  Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat<$lioo8,  part,  as  pages  in  the  royal  houscOiold, 
3,  cap.  20.— The  domelea,  of  whom  and  organized  as  a  separate  ooips 
Diego  de  Cordova  was  alcayde,  or  of  the  militia.  Salazar  de  Mendosa, 
captain,  were  a  body  of  young  Dignidades,  p.  269.-^-See  also  Mo- 
cavaliers,    originally   brought    up  rales,  Obras,  tom.  ziy.  p  80. 
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veteran  chieftain  Ali  Atar,  "  the  best  lance,"  as  a  Castilian 
writer  has  styled  him,  "  of  all  Morisma,"  who  was  brought 
to  the  ground  after  receiving  two  wounds,  and  thus  escaped 
by  an  honourable  death  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  his 
country's  humiliation.* 

The  enemy,  disheartened  by  this  loss,  soon  began  to 
give  ground.  But,  though  hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  retreated  in  some  order,  until  they  reached  the  borders 
of  the  Xenil,  which  were  thronged  with  the  infantry,  vainly 
attempting  a  passage  across  the  stream,  swollen  by  excessive 
rains  to  a  height  much  above  its  ordinary  level.  The  con- 
fusion now  became  universal,  horse  and  foot  mingling 
together :  each  one,  heedful  only  of  life,  no  longer  thought 
of  his  booty.  Many,  attempting  to  swim  the  stream,  were 
borne  down,  steed '  and  rider,  promiscuously  in  its  waters. 
Many  more,  making  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance,  were 
cut  down  on  the  banks  by  the  pitiless  Spaniards.  The 
young  king  Abdallah,  who  had  been  conspicuous  during 
that  day  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  mounted  on  a  milk- 
white  charger  richly  caparisoned,  saw  fifty  of  his  loyal 
guard  fall  around  him.  Finding  his  steed  too  much  jaded 
to  stem  the  current  of  the  river,  he  quietly  dismounted 
and  sought  a  shelter  among  the  reedy  thickets  that  fringed 
its  margin,  until  the  storm  of  battle  should  have  passed 
over.  In  this  lurking-place,  however,  he  was  discovered 
by  a  common  soldier  named  Martin  Hurtado,  who,  without 
recognizing  his  person,  instantly  attacked  him.  The  prince 
defended  himself  with  his  scimitar,  until  Hurtado,  being 
joined  by  two  of  his  countrymen,  succeeded  in  making 
him  prisoner.  The  men,  overjoyed  at  their  prize  (for 
Abdallah  had  revealed  his  rank,  in  order  to  secure  his 
person  from  violence),  conducted  him  to  their  general,  the 
count  of  Cabra.    The  latter  received  the  royal  captive  with 

*  Oonde,    Dominacion    de    los  — ^Bemaldez,  Boyes  Catdlioos,  MS., 

Arabes,  torn.  iiL  cap.  36.-r-Al>arca,  cap,  61. — Pulgar,  Crdnica,  cap.  20. 

Beyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  ii  fol.  302.  — jiarmol,  I^belion  de  los  Moxis- 

«— €arbajal,  Ajaales,  MS.,  afio  1483.  oos,  lib.  1,  cap.  12. 
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a  generous  courtesy,  the  best  sign  of  noble  breeding,  and 
a  feature  of  chivalry  which  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  ferocious  spirit  of  ancient  warfare.  The  good  count 
administered  to  the  unfortunate  prince  all  the  consolations 
which  his  state  would  admit,  and  subsequently  lodged 
him  in  his  castle  of  Baena,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
the  most  delicate  and  courtly  hospitality.*^ 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Moslem  cavalry  were  cut  up,  or 
captured,  in  this  fatal  action.  Many  of  them  were  persons 
of  rank,  commanding  high  ransoms.  The  loss  inflicted  on 
the  infantry  was  also  severe,  including  the  whole  of  their 
dear-bought  plunder.  Nine^-or  indeed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  two-and-twenty — banners  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  in  this  action  ;  in  commemoration  of  which 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  granted  to  the  count  of  Cabra,  and 
his  nephew,  the  alcayde  de  los  donzeles,  the  privilege  of 
bearing  the  same  number  of  banners  on  their  escutcheon, 
together  with  the  head  of  a  Moorish  king,  encircled  by  a 
golden  coronet,  with  a  chain  of  the  same  metal  around 
the  neck.^  ' 

Great  was  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  the  Moorish  fugitives  to  Granada,  and  loud  was  the 
lament  through  its  populous  streets ;  for  the  pride  of  many 
a  noble  house  was  laid  low  on  that  day,  and  their  king  (a 
thing  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  monarchy)  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  land  of  the  Christians.  "The  hostile  star 
of  Islam,"  exclaims  an  Arabic  writer,  "  now  scattered  its 
malignant  influences  over  Spain,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Mussulman  empire  was  decreed." 

The  sultana  Zoraya,  however,  was  not  of  a  temper  to 

*  Garibay,  Compendio,   torn.   ii.  told  in  the  usual  oonfiised  and  oon- 

p.  637.  —  tulgar,  Keyea  Catdlicos,  tradictory  manner  by  the  garrulous 

ubi  supra. — Bernaldez,  Reyes  Ca-  chroniclers    of    the   period.      AU 

t61icos,    MS.,     cap.    61.  —  Conde,  authorities,  however,   both  Cfhris- 

Dominadon  de  los   Arabes,   torn,  tian  and  Moorish,  agree  as  to  its 

iii.  cap.  36.  —  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  general  results. 

TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  iii.  •  Mendoza,  Dignidades,  p.  882. — 

pp.  271—274. — ^The  various  details,  Oviedo,  Quinouagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1, 

even  to  the  site  of  the  battle,  are  quinc.  4,  diaL  9. 
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waste  time  in  useless  lamentation.  She  was  aware  that  a 
captive  king,  who  held  his  title  by  so  precarious  a  tenure 
as  did  her  son  Abdullah,  must  soon  cease  to  be  a  king 
even  in  name.  She  accordingly  despatched  a  numerous 
embassy  to  Cordova,  with  proffers  of  such  a  ransom  for  the 
prince's  liberation  as  a  despot  only  could  offer  and  few 
despots  could  have  the  authority  to  enforced 

King  Ferdinand,  who  was  at  Vitoria  with  the  queen, 
when  he  received  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Lucena,  hastened 
to  the  south  to  determine  on  the  destination  of  his  royal 
captive.  With  some  show  of  magnanimity,  he  declined 
an  interview  with  Abdallah  until  he  should  have  consented 
to  his  liberation.  A  debate  of  some  warmth  occurred  in 
the  royal  council  at  Cordova  respecting  the  policy  to  be 
pursued ;  some  contending  that  the  Moorish  monarch  was 
too  valuable  a  prize  to  be  so  readily  relinquished,  and  that 
the  enemy,  broken  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  leader, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  rally  Under  one  common  head  or 
to  concert  any  effective  movement.  Others,  and  especially 
the  ma.quis  of  Cadiz,  urged  his  release,  and  even  the  sup- 
port  of  his  pretensions  against  his  competitor,  the  old  king 
of  Granada ;  insisting  that  the  Moorish  empire  would  be 
more  effectually  shaken  by  internal  divisions  than  by  any 
pressure  of  its  enemies  from  without.  The  various  argu- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  queen,  who  still  held  her 
court  in  the  north,  and  who  decided  for  the  release  of 
Abdallah,  as  a  measure  best  reconciling  sound  policy  with 
generosity  to  the  vanquished.® 

The  terms  of  the  treaty,  although  sufficiently  humiliating 
to  the  Moslem  prince,  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  proposed  by  the  sultana  Zoraya.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  truce  of  two  years  should  be  extended  to  Abdallah, 

'  Oonde,    Dominaoion    de     IO0  Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  12. — Charles 

Arabos,  torn.  iii.  cap.  36.  —  Oar-  Y.  does  not  seem  to  have  partaken 

donne,  Hist,  de  rAfrique   et    de  of  his  grandfather's  delicacy  in  re- 

TEspagne,  pp.  271 — 274.  gard  to  an  interview  with  his  royal 

®  Pulgar,  Keyes  Cat61icos,   cap.  captive,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 

23.  — Marmol,  "  Bebelion    de    los  his  deportment  towards  him. 
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and  to  such  places  in  Granada  as  acknowledged  his 
authority ;  in  consideration  of  which,  he  stipulated  to  sur- 
render four  hundred  Christian  captives  without  ransom,  to 
pay  twelve  thousand  doblas  of  gold  annually  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  and  to  permit  a  free  passage,  as  well  as  furnish 
supplies^  to  their  troops  passing  through  his  territories  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  that  portion  of 
the  kingdom  which  still  adhered  to  his  father.  Abdallah 
moreover  bound  himself  to  appear  when  summoned  by 
Ferdinand,  and  to  surrender  his  own  son,  with  the  children 
of  his  principal  nobility,  as  sureties  for  his  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty.  Thus  did  the  unhappy  prince  barter  away  his 
honour  and  his  country's  freedom  for  the  possession  of 
immediate  but  most  precarious  sovereignty  ;  a  sovereignty 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  survive  the  period 
when  he  could  be  useful  to  the  master  whose  breath  had 
made  him.^ 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  being  thus  definitively  settled, 
an  interview  was  arranged  to  take  place  between  the  two 
monarchs  at  Cordova.  The  Castilian  courtiers  would  have 
persuaded  their  master  to  offer  his  hand  for  Abdallah  to 
salute,  in  token  of  his  feudal  supremacy ;  but  Ferdinand 
replied,  "  Were  the  king  of  Granada  in  his  own  dominions, 
I  might  do  this ;  but  not  while  he  is  a  prisoner  in  mine." 
The  Moorish  prince  entered  Cordova  with  an  escort  of  his 
own  knights,  and  a  splendid  throng  of  Spanish  chivahy, 
who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  receive  him.  When 
Abdallah  entered  the  royal  presence,  he  would  have  pros- 
trated himself  on  his  knees ;  but  Ferdinand,  hastening  to 
prevent  him,  embraced  him  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect.  An  Arabic  interpreter,  who  acted  as  orator,  then 
expatiated,  in  florid  hyperbole,  on  the  magnanimity  and 
princely  qualities  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  the  loyalty  and 
good  faith  of  his  own  master.  But  Ferdinand  interrupted 
his  eloquence  with  the  assurance  that  "  his  panegyric  was 

•  Pulgar,   Beyes    Oatdlicoe,  ubi      Arabes,  cap.  30. 
supra. — Gonde,  jDominacioii  de  ios 
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superfluous^  and  that  be  had  perfect  confidence  that  the 
sovereign  of  Granada  would  keep  his  faith  as  became  a 
true  knight  and  a  king."  After  ceremonies  so  humiliating 
to  the  Moorish  prince,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  decorum 
studiously  thrown  over  them,  he  set  out  with  his  attendants 
for  his  capital,  escorted  by  a  body  of  Andalusian  horse  to 
the  frontier,  and  loaded  with  costly  presents  by  the  Spanish 
king,  and  the  general  contempt  of  his  court.^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  results  in  the 
war  of  Granada,  a  detail  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
they  were  achieved  would  be  most  tedious  and  trifling. 
No  siege  or  single  military  achievement  of  great  moment 
occurred  until  nearly  four  years  from  this  period,  in  1487 ; 
although  in  the  intervening  time  a  large  number  of  fort- 
resses and  petty  towns,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  territory,  were  recovered  from  the  enemy.  With- 
out pursuing  the  chronological,  order  of  events,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  end  of  history  will  be  best  attained  by 
presenting  a  concise  view  of  the  general  policy  pursued  by 
the  sovereigns  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Moorish  wars  under  preceding  monarchs  had  con- 
sisted of  little  else  than  cavat^adas,  or  inroads  into  the 
enemy's  territory,"  which,  pouring  like  a  torrent  over  the 
land,  swept  away  whatever  was  upon  the  surface,  but  left 
it  in  its  essential  resources  wholly  unimpaired.  The  bounty 
of  nature  soon  repaired  the  ravages  of  man,  and  the 
ensuing  harvest  seemed  to  shoot  up  more  abundantly  from 
the  soil  enriched  by  the  blood  of  the  husbandman.  A 
more  vigorous  system  of  spoliation  was  now  introduced. 
Instead  of  one  campaign,  the  army  took  the  field  in  spring 
and  autumn,  intermitting  its  eflbrts  only  during  the 
intolerable  heats  of  summer,  so  that  the  green  crop  had 
no  time  to  ripen,  ere  it  was  trodden  down  under  the  iron 
heel  of  war. 

^  *  Pulgar,  Beyes^  Catdlioos,  loc.  be  ufied  indifferently  by  the  ancient 

dt.  —  Conde,  Dominadon    de   loa  Spanish  writers  to  represent  a  ma- 

Arabes,  cap.  36.  rauding  party,  the  foray  itself,  or 

u  The  term  cavcUgada  seems  to  the  booty  taken  in  it 
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The  apparatus  for  devastation  was  also  on  a  much  greater 
scale  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed.  From  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  thirty  thousand  foragers  were 
reserved  for  this  service,  which  they  effected  by  demolishing 
farm-houses,  granaries,  and  mills  (which  last  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  in  a  land  watered  by  many  small  streams), 
by  eradicating  the  vines  and  laying  waste  the  olive-gardens 
and  plantations  of  oranges,  almonds,  mulberries,  and  all 
the  rich  varieties  that  grew  luxuriant  in  this  highly- 
favoured  region.  This  merciless  devastation  extended  for 
more  than  two  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  march. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Mediterranean  fleet  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  Barbary  coast,  so  that  the  whole  king- 
dom  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  blockade. 
Such  and  so  general  was  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  this 
system,  that  the  Moors  were  glad  to  exchange  their 
Christian  captives  for  provisions,  until  such  ransom  was 
interdicted  by  the  sovereigns,  as  tending  to  defeat  their 
own  measures." 

Still  there  was  many  a  green  and  sheltered  valley  in 
Granada  which  yielded  its  returns  unmolested  to  the  Moor- 
ish husbandman ;  while  his  granaries  were  occasionally 
enriched  with  the  produce  of  a  border  foray.  The  Moors, 
too,  although  naturally  a  luxurious  people,  were  patient  of 
suffering,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  privation.  Other 
measures,  therefore,  of  a  still  more  formidable  character, 
became  necessary  in  conjunction  with  this  rigorous  system 
of  blockade. 

The  Moorish  towns  were  for  the  most  part  strongly 
defended,  presenting  within  the  limits  of  Granada,  as  has 
been  said,  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  fortified 
places  that  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  stood  along  the  crest  of  some  precipice 
or  bold  sierra,  whose  natural  strength  was  augmented  by 
the  solid  masonry  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and 

"  Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlioos,  cap.  22.  —  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn. 
vi.  II list.  6. 
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which,  however  insufficient  to  hold  out  against  modern 
artillery,  bade  defiance  to  all  the  enginery  of  battering 
warfare  known  previously  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
this  strength  of  fortification,  combined  with  that  of  their 
local  pasition,  which  frequently  enabled  a  slender  garrison 
in  these  places  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  efforts  of  the 
proudest  Castilian  armies. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  convinced  that  they  must 
look  to  their  artillery  as  the  only  effectual  means  for  the 
reduction  of  these  strongholds.  In  this,  they  as  well 
as  the  Moors  were  extremely  deficient,  although  Spain 
appears  to  have  furnished  earlier  examples  of  its  use  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Isabella,  who  seems  to  have 
had  the  particular  control  of  this  department,  caused  the 
most  skilful  engineers  and  artisans  to  be  invited  into  the 
kingdom  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Forges  were 
constructed  in  the  camp,  and  all  the  requisite  materials 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  balls,  and  powder. 
Large  quantities  of  the  last  were  also  imported  from  Sicily, 
Flanders,  and  Portugal.  Commissaries  were  established 
over  the  various  departments,  with  instructions  to  provide 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  operatives ;  and  the 
whole  was  intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  Don  Francisco 
Ramirez,  an  hidalgo  of  Madrid,  a  person  of  much  experi- 
ence, and  extensive  military  science,  for  that  day.  By 
these  efforts,  unremittingly  pursued  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  Isabella  assembled  a  train  of  artillery  such  as  was 
probably  not  possessed  at  that  time  by  any  other  European 
potentate." 

Still  the  clumsy  construction  of  the  ordnance  betrayed 
the  infancy  of  the  art.  More  than  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery used  at  the  siege  of  Baza  during  this  war  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  that  city,  where  they  long  served  as  columns  in 
the  public  market-place.  The  largest  of  the  lombards,  as 
the  heavy  ordnance  was  called,  are  about  twelve  feet  in 

^  Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  cap.      lib.  20,  cap.  69. — Lebrija,  Berum 
32,  41. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.      C^starum  Decades,  ii  lib.  3,  cap.  6. 
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length,  consisting  of  iron  bars  two  inches  in  breadth,  held 
together  by  bolts  and  rings  of  the  same  metal.  These 
were  firmly  attached  to  their  carriages,  incapable  either  of 
horizontal  or  vertical  movement.  It  was  this  clumsiness 
of  construction  which  led  Machiavelli,  some  thirty  years 
after,  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  bringing  cannon  into 
field  engagements;  and  he  particularly  recommends,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  that  the  enemy's  fire  should 
be  evaded,  by  intervals  in  the  ranks  being  left  open  oppo- 
site to  his  cannon." 

The  balls  thrown  from  these  engines  were  sometimes  of 
iron,  but  more  usually  of  marble.  Several  hundred  of  the 
latter  have  been  picked  up  in  the  fields  around  Baza,  many 
of  which  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  weigh  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds.  Yet  this  bulk,  enormous  as 
it  appears,  shows  a  considerable  advance  in  the  art  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the  stone  balls  dis- 
charged, according  to  Zurita,  at  the  siege  of  Balaguer, 
weighed  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It 
was  very  long  before  the  exact  proportions  requisite  for 
obtaining  the  greatest  effective  force  could  be  ascertained." 

The  awkwardness  with  which  their  artillery  was  served 
corresponded  with  the  rudeness  of  its  manufacture.  It  is 
noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  by  the  chronicler, 
that  two  batteries,  at  the  siege  of  Albahar,  discharged  one 
hundred  and  forty  balls  in  the  course  of  a  day."  Besides 
this  more  usual  kind  of  ammunition,  the  Spaniards  threw 

'*  Machiayelli,  Arte  della  Guerra,  precise  notion  of  the  awkwardness 

lib.  3.  with  which  the  artiUeiy  was  served 

**  Mem.  de  la  Acad.  d&  Hist.^  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  from 

tom.  yi.  Ilust.  6. — According  to  a  fact  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of 

Gibbon,  the  cannon  used  by  Ma-  John    II.,    that   at   the    siege  of 

hornet  in  the  siege  of  Constanti-  Setenil,  in  1407,  five  lombards  were 

nople,    about  thir^  years  before  able  to  discharge  only  forty  shot  in 

this  time,  threw  stone  balls  which  the  course  of  a  day.  ^  We  have 

weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds,  witnessed  an  invention  in  our  time, 

The  measure  of  the  bore  was  twelve  that  of  our  ingenious  countryman 

palms.     Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Jacob  Perkins,   by  which  a  gun, 

lloman  Empire,  chap.  68 .  with  the  aid  of  that  miracle-worker, 

*•  Mem.  de  la  Acad-  de  Hist.,  steam,  is  enabled  to  throw  a  thou- 

tom.  vi  Ilust.  6. — y^e  get  a  more  sand  bullets  in  a  single  minute. 
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from  their  engines  large  globular  masses  composed  of 
certain  inflammable  ingredients  mixed  with  gunpowder, 
"which,  scattering  long  trains  of  light,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "in  their  passage  through  the  air,  filled  the 
beholders  with  dismay,  and,  descending  on  the  roofs  of  the 
edifices,  frequently  occasioned  extensive  conflagration/' " 

The  transportation  of  their  bulky  engines  was  not  the 
least  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  en- 
counter in  this  war.  The  Moorish  fortresses  were  fre- 
quently intrenched  in  the  depths  of  some  mountain  la- 
byrinth, whose  rugged  passes  were  scarcely  accessible  to 
cavalry.  An  immense  body  of  pioneers,  therefore,  was 
constantly  employed  in  constnicting  roads  for  the  artillery 
across  these  sierras,  by  levelling  the  mountains,  filling  up 
the  intervening  valleys  with  rocks,  or  with  cork-trees  and 
other  timber  that  grew  prolific  in  the  wilderness,  and 
throwing  bridges  across  the  torrents  and  precipitous 
barrancos.  Pulgar  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  one  of 
the  causeways  thus  constructed,  preparatory  to  the  siege 
of  Cambil,  which,  although  six  thousand  pioneers  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  work,  was  attended  with  such 
difficulty  that  it  advanced  only  three  leagues  in  twelve 
days.  It  required,  says  the  historian,  the  entire  demolition 
of  one  of  the  most  rugged  parts  of  the  sierra,  which  no 
one  could  have  believed  practicable  by  human  industry." 

The  Moorish  garrisons,  perched  on  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, which,  like  the  eyry  of  some  bird  of  prey,  seemed 
almost  inaccessible  to  man,  beheld  with  astonishment  the 
heavy  trains  of  artillery  emerging  from  the  passes  where 
the  foot  of  the  hunter  had  scarcely  been  known  to  venture. 

"  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorablee,  made  many  iron  balls,  large  and 

foL  174. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  GattSlicos,  small,  some  of  which  they  oast  in  a 

cap.  44.— Some  writers,  as  the  Abb^  mould,  haying  reduced  the  iron  to 

Mignot  (Histoire  des  Bois  Oaiho-  a  state  of  fusion,  so  that  it  would 

liques  Ferdinand  et  IsabeUe  (Paris,  run  like  any  other  metal." 

1766),  tom.  i.  p.  273),  haye  referred  "  Pulgar,  Eeyes  Cat61iooe,  cap. 

the  inyention  of  bombs  to  the  siege  51.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos, 

of  Bonda.    I  find  no  authority  for  MS.,  cap.  82. 
this.    Pnlgar's  words  are,  "They 
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The  walls  which  encompassed  their  cities^  although  lofty, 
were  not  of  sufficient  thickness  to  withstand  long  the 
assaults  of  these  formidable  engines.  The  Moors  were 
deficient  in  heavy  ordnance.  The  weapons  on  which  they 
chiefly  relied  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  distance  were 
the  arquebuse  and  cross-bow,  with  the  last  of  which  they 
were  unerring  marksmen,  being  trained  to  it  firom  infancy. 
They  adopted  a  custom,  rarely  met  with  in  civilized  nations 
of  any  age,  of  poisoning  their  arrows ;  distilling  for  this 
purpose  the  juice  of  aconite,  or  wolfsbane,  which  grew  rife 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  near  Granada. 
A  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  steeped  in  this  decoction 
was  wrapped  round  the  point  of  the  weapon,  and  the 
wound  inflicted  by  it,  however  trivial  in  appearance,  was 
sure  to  be  mortal.  Indeed,  a  Spanish  writer,  not  content 
with  this,  imputes  such  malignity  to  the  virus,  that  a  drop 
of  it,  as  he  asserts,  mingling  with  the  blood  oozing  from  a 
wound,  would  ascend  the  stream  into  the  vein,  and  diffuse 
its  fatal  influence  over  the  whole  system  !  ^ 

Ferdinand,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  war,  pursued  a  sagacious 
policy*  in  reference  to  the  beleaguered  cities.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  meet  the  first  overtures  to  surrender,  in 
the  most  liberal  spirit;  granting  protection  of  person, 
and  such  property  as  the  besieged  could  transport  with 
them,  and  assigning  them  a  residence,  if  they  preferred 
it,  in  his  own  dominions.  Many,  in  consequence  of  this, 
migrated  to  Seville  and  other  cities  of  Andalusia,  where 
they  were  settled  on  estates  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  inquisitors;  who  looked  forward,  no  doubt,  with 
satisfaction  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  permitted  to 
thrust  their  sickle  into  the  new  crop  of  heresy  whose  seeds 
were  thus  sown  amid  the  ashes  of  the  old  one.  Those 
who  preferred  to  remain  in  the  conquered  Moorish  ter- 

*  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada  torn.  tL   p.    16S. — Aoooiding  to 

(Valencia,  1776),  pp.  73,  74. — ^Zu-  Mendoza,  a  decoction  of  the  quince 

rita,  Anales,  torn.  it.  lib.  20,  cap  furnished  the  most  effectual  anti- 

49.— Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  dote  known  against  this  poison 
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ritory,  as  Castilian  subjects,  were  permitted  the  free  en- 
joyment of  personal  rights  and  property,  as  well  as  of 
their  religion;  and  such  was  the  fidelity  with  which 
Ferdinand  redeemed  his  engagements  during  the  war,  by 
the  punishment  of  the  least  infraction  of  them  by  his  own 
people,  that  many,  particularly  of  the  Moorish  peasantry, 
preferred  abiding  in  their  early  homes  to  removing  to 
Granada  or  other  places  of  the  Moslem  dominion.  It 
was  perhaps  a  counterpart  of  the  same  policy  which  led 
Ferdinand  to  chastise  any  attempt  at  revolt  on  the  part 
of  his  new  Moorish  subjects,  the  Mudejares,  as  they  were 
called,  with  an  unsparing  rigour  which  merits  the  reproach 
of  cruelty.  Such  was  the  military  execution  inflicted  on 
the  rebellious  town  of  Benemaquez,  where  he  commanded 
one  hundred  and  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  be 
hung  above  the  walls,  and,  after  consigning  th^  rest  of 
the  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  slavery, 
caused  the  place  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  humane 
policy  usually  pursued  by  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  had 
a  more  favourable  efiect  on  his  enemies,  who  were  ex- 
asperated, rather  than  intimidated,  by  this  ferocious  act 
of  vengeance.*® 

The  magnitude  of  the  other  preparations  corresponded 
with  those  for  the  ordnance  department.  The  amount  of 
forces  assembled  at  Cordova  we  find  variously  stated  at 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  and  even  forty 
thousand  foot,  exclusive  of  foragers.  On  one  occasion,  the 
whole  number,  including  men  for  the  artillery  service  and 
the  followers  of  the  camp,  is  reckoned  at  eighty  thousand. 
The  same  number  of  beasts  of  burden  were  employed  in 
transporting  the  supplies  required  for  this  immense  host, 
as  well  as  for  provisioning  the  conquered  cities  standing 

"  Abarca,  Eeyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  who  is  by  no  means  bigoted  for  the 

u.  fol.  304.— Lebnja,  Eerum  Gee-  age,  seems  to  think  the  Ubeml  terms 

tarom  pecades,  u.  lib.  4,  cap.  2.—  granted  by  Ferdinand  to  the  ene- 

BemaldeB,  Eeyes  Catdlicoe,   Ma,  mies  of  the  faith  stand  in  need  cf 

cap.  7e.— Marmol,  Eebelion  de  los  perpetual  apoloey.    See  Beves  Oar- 

MoruooB,  lib.  1,  cap.  12.— Polgar,  t<SHcos,  cap.  44  et  passim. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  desolated  country.  The  qneen,  who 
took  this  department  under  her  special  cognizance,  moved 
along  the  frontier,  stationing  herself  at  points  most  con- 
tiguous to  the  scene  of  operations.  There,  bj  means  of 
posts  regularly  established,  she  received  hourly  intelligence 
of  the  war.  At  the  same  time  she  transmitted  the  re- 
quisite munitions  for  the  troops,  by  means  of  convoys 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  them  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  wily  enemy .*^ 

Isabella,  solicitous  for  everything  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  her  people,  sometimes  visited  the  camp  in 
person,  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  war,  and  relieving  their  necessities  by  liberal  donations 
of  clothes  and  money.  She  caused  also  a  number  of  large 
tents,  known  as  "  the  queen's  hospitals,"  to  be  always 
reserved  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  furnished  them 
with  the  requisite  attendants  and  medicines,  at  her  own 
charge.  This  is  considered  the  earliest  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  a  regular  camp  hospital,  on  record.** 

Isabella  may  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this  war.  She 
engaged  in  it  with  the  most  exalted  views,  less  to  acquire 
territory  than  to  re-establish  the  empire  of  the  Cross  over 
the  ancient  domain  of  Christendom.  On  this  point  she 
concentrated  all  the  energies  of  her  powerful  mind,  never 
suffering  herself  to  be  diverted  by  any  subordinate  interest 
from  this  one  great  and  glorious  object.  When  the  king, 
in  1484,  would  have  paused  a  while  from  the  Granadine 
war,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  claims  to  Roussillon  against 
the  Trench,  after  the  death  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  Isabella 
strongly  objected  to  it;  but,  finding  her  remonstrance 
ineffectual,  she  left  her  husband  in  Aragon,  and  repaired 
to  Cordova,  where  she  placed  the  cardinal  of  Spain  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  prepared  to  open  the  campaign 
in  the  usual  vigorous  manner.     Here,  however,  she  was 

"  Bemaldez,     Reyea    Cat61ioo8,  8,  cap.  6.  — Marmol,  Bebelion  d« 

MS.,  cap.  75.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Ca-  Iob  Moriaoos,  lib.  1,  cap.  13. 
tdlicos,  cap.  21,  33,  42.— Lebrija,         "  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hui, 

Berum  Gostanim  Decades,  ii.  Lb.  torn.  yi.  UuBt  6. 
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soon  joined  by  Ferdinand^  who,  on  a  cooler  revision  of 
the  subject,  deemed  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  projected 
enterprise. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  nobles, 
fatigued  with  the  service,  had  persuaded  the  king  to  retire 
earlier  than  usual,  the  queen,  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceeding, addressed  a  letter  to  her  husband,  in  which,  after 
representing  the  disproportion  of  the  results  to  the  pre- 
parations, she  besought  him  to  keep  the  field  as  long  as 
the  season  should  serve.  "  The  grandees,"  says  Lebrija, 
"  mortified  at  being  surpassed  in  zeal  for  the  holy  war  by 
a  woman,  eagerly  collected  their  forces,  which  had  been 
partly  disbanded,  and  returned  across  the  borders  to 
renew  hostilities."  " 

A  circumstance  which  had  frequently  frustrated  the 
most  magnificent  military  enterprises  under  former  reigns 
was  the  factions  of  these  potent  vassals,  who,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  almost  of  the  crown,  could  rarely  be 
brought  to  act  in  efficient  concert  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
broke  up  the  camp  on  the  slightest  personal  jealousy. 
Ferdinand  experienced  something  of  this  temper  in  the 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  who,  when  he  had  received  orders  to 
detach  a  corps  of  his  troops  to  the  support  of  the  count  of 
Benavente,  refused,  replying  to  the  messenger,  "  Tell  your 
master  that  I  came  here  to  serve  him  at  the  head  of  my 
household  troops,  and  they  go  nowhere  without  me  as  their 
leader."  The  sovereigns  managed  this  fiery  spirit  with 
the  greatest  address,  and,  instead  of  curbing  it,  endeavoured 
to  direct  it  in  the  path  of  honourable  emulation.  The 
queen,  who  as  their  hereditary  sovereign  received  a  more 
deferential  homage  from  her  Castilian  subjects  than  Ferdi- 
nand,  frequently  wrote  to  her  nobles  in  the  camp,  compli- 
menting some  on  their  achievements,  and  others  less  for- 
tunate on  their  intentions,  thus  cheering  the  hearts  of  all, 
says  the  chronicler,  and  stimulating  them  to   deeds  of 

"  Lebrija,  Beruni  Gestarum  Decades,  ii  lib.  3,  cap.  6.  —  Pulgar, 
Keyes  Oatdlioos,  cap.  31. 
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heroism.     On  the  most  deserving  she  freely  lavished  those 
honours  which  cost  little  to  the  sovereign  but  are  most 
grateful  to  the  subject.     The  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  was 
pre-eminent  above  every   other  captain  in   this  war  for 
sagacity  and  conduct,  was  rewarded  after  his  brilliant  sur- 
prise of  Zahara  with  the  gift  of  that  city,  and  the  titles  of 
marquis  of  Zahara  and    duke   of  Cadiz.     The  warrior, 
however,  was  unwilling  to  resign  the  ancient  title  under 
which  he  had  won  his  laurels,  and  ever  after  subscribed 
himself  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz.^*     Still  more  emphatic 
honours  were  conferred  on  the  count  de  Cabra,  after  the 
capture  of  the  king  of  Granada.     When  he  presented  him- 
self  before  the  sovereigns,  who  were  at  Vitoria,  the  clergy 
and  cavaliers  of  the  city  marched  out  to  receive  him,  and 
he  entered  in  solemn  procession  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
grand  cardinal  of  Spain.     As  he  advanced  up  the  hall  of 
audience  in   the   royal  palace,  the  king  and  queen  came 
forward  to  welcome  him,  and  then  seated  him  by  them- 
selves at  table,  declaring  that  ''  the  conqueror  of  kings 
should  sit  with  kings."     These  honours  were  followed  by 
the  more  substantial  gratuity  of  a  hundred  thousand  mara- 
vedis  annual  rent ;  "  a  fat  donative,"  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"  for  so  lean  a  treasury,"    The  young  alcayde  de  los  don- 
zeles  experienced  a  similar  reception  on  the  ensuing  day. 
Such  acts  of  royal  condescension  were  especially  grateful 
to  the  nobility  of  a  court  circumscribed  beyond  every  other 
in  Europe  by  stately  and  ceremonious  etiquette.^^ 

The  duration  of  the  war  of  Granada  was  such  as  to  raise 
the  militia  throughout  the  kingdom  nearly  to  a  level  with 
regular  troops.  Many  of  these  levies,  indeed,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  might  pretend  to  this  character. 
Such  were  those  furnished  by  the  Andalusian  cities,  which 

**  After  another  daring  achieve-  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  fol.  308. 

ment,  the  aovereigns  graated  him  ^  Abarca,  Beyes  de  Aragon,  nbi 

and  his  heirs  the  royal  suit  worn  by  supra. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist, 

the  monarchs  of  Castile  on  Lady-  lib.  1,  epist  41. — Bemalaez,  Bejes 

day;  a  present,  says  Abarca,  not  to  Cat<$lioo8,   MS.,  cap.  68. — Zunta, 

be  estiznated  by  its  cost. — Boyes  de  Anales,  torn.  iy.  cap.  58. 
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had  been  long  accustomed  to  skirmishes  with  their  Moslem 
neighbours.  Such,  too,  was  the  well-appointed  chivalry  of 
tLe  military  orders,  and  the  organized  militia  of  the  her- 
mandad,  which  we  find  sometimes  supplying  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  service.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
splendid  throng  of  cavaliers  and  hidalgos,  who  swelled  the 
retinues  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  great  nobility.  The 
king  was  attended  in  battle  by  a  body-guard  of  a  thousand 
knights,  one  half  light  and  the  other  half  heavy  armed,  all 
superbly  equipped  and  mounted,  and  trained  to  arms  from 
childhood  under  the  royal  eye. 

Although  the  burden  of  the  war  bore  most  heavily  on 
Andalusia,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  scene  of  action,  yet 
recruits  were  drawn  in  abundance  from  the  most  remote 
provinces,  as  Galicia,  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias,  from  Ara- 
gon,  and  even  the  transmarine  dominions  of  Sicily.  The 
sovereigns  did  not  disdain  to  swell  their  ranks  with  levies 
of  a  humbler  description,  by  promising  an  entire  amnesty 
to  those  malefactors  who  had  left  the  country  in  great 
numbers  of  late  years  to  escape  justice,  on  condition 
of  their  serving  in  the  Moorish  war.  Throughout  this 
motley  host  the  strictest  discipline  and  decorum  were 
maintained.  The  Spaniards  have  never  been  disposed  to 
intemperance ;  but  the  passion  for  gaming,  especially  with 
dice,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  immoderately 
addicted  at  that  day,  was  restrained  by  the  severest  pen- 
alties.^ 

The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  diffused 
general  satisfaction  throughout  Christendom,  and  voMn- 
teers  flocked  to  the  camp  from  France,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  eager  to  participate  in  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs of  the  Cross.  Among  these  was  a  corps  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  who  are  thus  simply  described  by  Pulgar: 
"There  joined  the  royal  standard  a  body  of  men  from 
Switzerland,  a  country  in  upper  Germany.     These   men 

"•  PulgflJ,  Eeyes  Catdlicos,  cap.  31,  67,  69.— Lebrya,  Beram  Gestamm 
Decades,  ii  lib.  2,  cap.  10. 
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were  bold  of  heart,  and  fought  on  foot.  As  they  were 
resolved  never  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  they 
wore  no  defensive  armour,  except  in  front;  by  which 
means  they  were  less  encumbered  in  fight.  They  made  a 
trade  of  war,  letting  themselves  out  as  mercenaries ;  but 
they  espoused  only  a  just  quarrel,  for  they  were  devout 
and  loyal  Christians,  and  above  all  abhorred  rapine  as  a 
great  sin."^^  The  Swiss  had  recently  established  their 
military  renown  by  the  discomfiture  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
when  they  first  proved  the  superiority  of  infantry  over  the 
best-appointed  chivalry  of  Europe.  Their  example  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  formation  of  that  invincible 
Spanish  infantry,  which,  under  the  Great  Captain  and  his 
successors,  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Chris- 
tendom for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Among  the  foreigners  was  one  from  the  distant  isle  of 
Britain,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  or  conde  de  Escalas,  as  he  is 
called  from  his  patronymic.  Scales,^  by  the  Spanish  writers. 
"  There  came  from  Britain,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  "  a  cava- 
lier, young,  wealthy,  and  high-bom.  He  was  allied  to  the 
blood  royal  of  England.  He  was  attended  by  a  beautiful 
train  of  household  troops,  three  hundred  in  number,  armed 
after  the  fashion  of  their  land  with  long-bow  and  battle- 
axe."  This  nobleman  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallantry  in  the  second  siege  of  Loja,  in  1486. 
Having  asked  leave  to  fight  after  the  manner  of  his  coun« 
try,  says  the  Andalusian  chronicler,  he  dismounted  from 
his  good  steed,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
follower,  armed  like  himself  en  bianco,  with  their  swords 
at  their  thighs,  and  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  he  dealt 

*  Reyes  Catolioos,  oap.  21. 


♦  [The  femily  name,  aa  few  readers  of  English  history  will  need  to  be 
reminded,  was  not  Scales,  but  Widvile,  or  Wydevile,  often  modernized  as 
Woodville ;  and  the  person  mentioned  in  the  text,  Sir  Edward  Widvile, 
had  no  claim  to  tiie  aesignation  either  of  Earl  Rivers  or  Lord  Scales,  the 
former  title  having  passed  to  his  brother  Eichard,  and  the  latter  having 
fallen  into  abeyance,  on  the » death,  without  issue,  in  14S3,  of  the  most 
famous  member  of  the  fiELmily,  Anthony  Widvile,  the  second  earl. — En,] 
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such  terrible  blows  around  him  as  filled  even  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  the  north  with  astonishment.  Unfortun- 
ately, just  as  the  suburbs  were  earned,  the  good  knight, 
as  he  was  mounting  a  scaling-ladder,  received  a  blow  from 
a  stone,  which  dashed  out  two  of  his  teeth  and  stretched 
him  senseless  on  the  ground.  He  was  removed  to  his 
tent,  where  he  lay  some  time  under  medical  treatment; 
and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  received  a  visit 
from  the  king  and  queen,  who  complimented  him  on  his 
prowess  and  testified  their  sympathy  for  his  misfortune. 
•*  It  is  little,'*  replied  he,  "  to  lose  a  few  teeth  in  the  service 
of  Him  who  has  given  me  all.  Our  Lord,"  he  added, 
"who  reared  this  fabric,  has  only  opened  a  window,  in 
order  to  discern  the  more  readily  what  passes  within."  A 
facetious  response,  says  Peter  Martyr,  which  gave  uncom- 
mon satisfaction  to  the  sovereigns.^ 

The  queen,  not  long  after,  testified  her  sense  of  the 
earl's  services  by  a  magnificent  largess,  consisting,  among 
other  things,  of  twelve  Andalusiau  horses,  two  couches 
with  richly-wrought  hangings  and  coverings  of  cloth  of 
gold,  with  a  quantity  of  fine  linen,  and  sumptuous  pavilions 
for  himself  and  suite.  The  brave  knight  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  taste  of  the  Moorish  wars ;  for  he 
soon  after  returned  to  England,  and  in  1488  passed  over 
to  France,  where  his  hot  spirit  prompted  him  to  take  part 
in  the  feudal  factions  of  that  country,  in  which  he  lost  his 
life,  fighting  for  the  duke  of  Brittany.^® 

The  pomp  with  which  the  military  movements  were 
conducted  in  these  campaigns  gave  the  scene  rather  the 
air  of  a  court  pageant  than  that  of  the  stern  array  of  war. 
The  war  was  one  which,  appealing  both  to  principles  of 
religion  and  patriotism,  was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
imaginations  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers;  and  they 
poured  into  the  field,  eager  to  display  themselves  under 

■  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  •  Quillaume  de  laligny,  His- 
1,  epist.  62.— Bemaldez,  Beyes  Go-  toire  de  Charles  VDI.  (Pans,  1617), 
tdlioos,  MS.,  oap.  78.  pp.  90—94. 
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the  eye  of  their  illustrious  queen,  who,  as  she  rode  through 
the  ranks  mounted  on  her  war-horse  and  clad  in  complete 
mail,  aflTorded  no  bad  personification  of  the  genius  of 
chivalry.  The  potent  and  wealthy  barons  exhibited  in  the 
camp  all  the  magnificence  of  princes.  The  pavilions, 
decorated  with  various-coloured  pennons,  and  emblazoned 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  ancient  houses,  shone 
with  a  splendour  which  a  Castilian  writer  likens  to  that  of 
the  city  of  Seville.^  They  always  appeared  surrounded  by 
a  throng  of  pages  in  gorgeous  liveries,  and  at  night  were 
preceded  by  a  multitude  of  torches,  which  shed  a  radiance 
like  that  of  day.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  the  costli- 
ness of  their  apparel,  equipage,  and  plate,  and  in  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  the  dainties  with  which  their  tables 
were  covered." 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  this  lavish 
ostentation,  and  privately  remonstrated  with  some  of  the 
principal  grandees  on  its  evil  tendency,  especially  in  se- 
ducing the  inferior  and  poorer  nobility  into  expenditures 
beyond  their  means.  This  Sybarite  indulgence,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
nobles.  On  all  occasions  they  contended  with  each  other 
for  the  post  of  danger.  The  duke  del  Infantado,  the  head 
of  the  powerful  house  of  Mendoza,  was  conspicuous  above 
all  for  the  magnificence  of  his  train.  At  the  siege  of 
Illora,  1486,  he  obtained  permission  to  lead  the  storming 
party.  As  his  followers  pressed  onwards  to  the  breach, 
they  were  received  with  such  a  shower  of  missiles  as  made 
them  falter  for  a  moment.  "  What,  my  men,"  cried  he, 
"  do  you  fail  me  at  this  hour  ?  Shall  we  be  taunted  with 
bearing  more  finery  on  our  backs  than  courage  in  our 
hearts?  Let  us  not,  in  God's  name,  be  laughed  at  as 
mere  holiday   soldiers ! ''      His   vassals,   stung    by  this 

"*  Bemaldez,    Beyes     Cat<5lico8,  ancient  proverb  testifies.    Zuiiiga, 

MS.,  cap.  75. — This  city,  even  be-  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p.  183. 
fore  the  New  World  had  poured  its         "  Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlioos,  oapi 

treasures  into  its  lap,  was  conspicu-  41. 
ous  for  its  magnificence,   as  the 
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rebuke,  rallied,  and,  penetrating  the  breach,  carried  the 
place  by  the  fury  of  their  assault.''* 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  sovereigns 
against  this  ostentation  of  luxury,  they  were  not  wanting 
in  the  display  of  royal  state  and  magnificence  on  all  suit- 
able occasions.  Tlie  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  has  expatiated 
with  elaborate  minuteness  on  the  circumstances  of  an  inter- 
view between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  camp  before 
MocUn,  in  1486,  where  the  queen's  presence  was  solicited 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  of  future  operations.  A 
few  of  the  particulars  may  be  transcribed,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  appearing  trivial  to  readers  who  take  little 
interest  in  such  details. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Yeguas,  the  queen  was  met  by  an 
advanced  corps,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  duke 
of  Cadiz,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Moclin,  by  the  duke  del  Infantado,  with  the  principal 
nobility  and  their  vassals,  splendidly  accoutred.  On  the 
left  of  the  road  was  drawn  up  in  battle-array  the  militia 
of  Seville,  and  the  queen,  making  her  obeisance  to  the 
banner  of  that  illustrious  city,  ordered  it  to  pass  to  her 
right.     The  successive  battalions  saluted  the  queen  as  she 

"  Pul^r,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  cap.  aU  his  actions  princely,  maintaining 

69. — This  nobleman,  whose  name  imbounded  hospitality  among  his 

was  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  was  numerous  Tassals  and  dependents, 

eon  of  Qie  first  duke,  Diego  Hur-  and    beloved    throughout    Spain, 

tado,    who    supported     Isabella's  His  palaces  were  garnished  with 

claims  to  the  crown.     Oviedo  was  the  most  costly  tapestries,  jewels, 

present  at  the  siege  of  Illora,  and  and  rich  stuffs  of  gold  and  silver, 

gives  a  minute  description  of  his  His  chapel  was  filled  with  accom- 

appearance  there.      **He    came,"  plished  singers  and  musicians ;  his 

says  that  writer,   "attended  by  a  falcons,    hounds,    and    his    whole 

numerous    body  of  cavaliers  and  hunting  establishment,  including  a 

ffentlemen,  as  befitted  so  great  a  magnificent  stud  of  horses,  were  not 

lord.    He  displayed  all  the  luxuries  to  be  matched  by  those  of  any  other 

which  belong  to  a  time  of  peace ;  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.    Of  the 

and  his  tables,  which  were  care-  truth    of    all    which,"    concludes 

fully  served,  were  loaded  with  rich  Oviedo,   **I  myself  have  been  an 

and  curiously  wrought    plate,   of  eye-witness,  and  enough  others  can 

which  he  had  a  greater  profusion  testify."      See    Oviedo    (Quincua- 

than   any  other    grandee    in    the  geuas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  1,  dial 

kingdom/'      In   another  place  he  8),  who  has  given  the  genealogy  of 

says,  **The  duke  Ifii|;o  was  a  per-  the  Mendozas  and  Mendozinos,  in 

feet  Alexander  for  his  liberality,  in  all  its  endless  ramifications. 
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advanced,  by  lowering  their  standards,  and  the  joyoas 
multitude  announced  with  tumultuous  acclamations  her 
approach  to  the  conquered  city. 

The  queen  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  the 
infanta  Isabella,  and  a  courtly  train  of  damsels,  mounted 
on  mules  richly  caparisoned.  The  queen  herself  rode  a 
chestnut  mule,  seated  on  a  saddle-chair  embossed  with  gold 
and  silver.  The  housings  were  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
the  bridle  was  of  satin,  curiously  wrought  with  letters  of 
gold.  The  infanta  wore  a  skirt  of  fine  velvet,  over  others 
of  brocade,  a  scarlet  mantilla  of  the  Moorish  fashion,  and  a 
black  hat  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery.  The  king  rode 
forward  at  the  head  of  his  nobles  to  receive  them.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  crimson  doublet,  with  cAausses,  or 
breeches,  of  yellow  satin.  Over  his  shoulders  was  thrown 
a  cassock  or  mantle  of  rich  brocade,  and  a  sopravest  of 
the  same  material  concealed  his  cuirass.  By  his  side, 
close  girt,  he  wore  a  Moorish  scimitar,  and  beneath  his 
bonnet  his  hair  was  confined  by  a  cap  or  head-dress  of  the 
finest  stufi^. 

Ferdinand  was  mounted  on  a  noble  war-horse  of  a 
bright  chestnut  colour.  In  the  splendid  train  of  chivalry 
which  attended  him,  Bernaldez  dwells  with  much  satis- 
faction  on  the  English  lord  Scales.  He  was  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  five  pages  arrayed  in  costly  liveries.  He  was 
sheathed  in  complete  mail,  over  which  was  thrown  a  French 
surcoat  of  dark  silk  brocade.  A  buckler  was  attached  by 
golden  clasps  to  his  arm,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  white 
French  hat  with  plumes.  The  caparisons  of  his  steed  were 
azure  silk,  lined  with  violet  and  sprinkled  over  with  stars 
of  gold,  and  swept  the  ground,  as  he  managed  his  fiery 
courser  with  an  easy  horsemanship  that  excited  general 
admiration. 

The  king  and  queen,  as  they  drew  near,  bowed  thrice 
with  formal  reverence  to  each  other.  The  queen  at  the 
same  time,  raising  her  hat,  remained  in  her  coif  or  head- 
dress, with  her  face  uncovered;    Ferdinand,  riding  up, 
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kissed  her  affectionately  on  the  cheek,  and  then,  according 
to  the  precise  chronicler,  bestowed  a  similar  mark  of  ten- 
derness on  his  daughter  Isabella,  after  giving  her  his 
paternal  benediction.  The  royal  party  were  then  escorted  to 
the  camp,  where  suitable  accommodations  had  been  pro^ 
vided  for  the  queen  and  her  fair  retinue.^ 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  sovereigns  did  not 
neglect,  in  a  war  like  the  present,  an  appeal  to  the  religious 
principle  so  deeply  seated  in  the  Spanish  character.  All 
their  public  acts  ostentatiously  proclaimed  the  pious  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  were 
attended  in  their  expeditions  by  churchmen  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  not  only  mingled  in  the  councils  of  the  camp, 
but,  like  the  bold  bishop  of  Jaen,  or  the  grand  cardinal 
Mendoza,  buckled  on  harness  over  rochet  and  hood,  and 
led  their  squadrons  to  the  field."  The  queen  at  Cordova 
celebrated  the  tidings  of  every  new  success  over  the  infidel, 
by  solemn  procession  and  thanksgiving,  with  her  whole 
household,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  municipal  functionaries.  In  like  manner,  Ferdinand, 
on  the  return  from  his  campaigns,  was  received  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  escorted  in  solemn  pomp  beneath  a 
rich  canopy  of  state  to  the  cathedral  church,  where  he  pros- 
trated himself  in  grateful  adoration  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Intelligence  of  their  triumphant  progress  in  the  war  was 
constantly  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who  returned  his  bene- 

"  Bemaldez,    Reyes    Cat($licos,  the  dangers  of  a  battle.     By  the 

MS.,  cap.  80. — The  lively  author  of  oomparative  heights  of  the  armour, 

"  A   Year   in    Spain "    describes,  Isabella  would  seem  to  be  the  big- 

among  other  suits  of  armour  stiU  ger  of  the  two,  as  she  certainly  was 

to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  the  better."    A  Year  in  Spain,  by 

armoury  at  Madrid,  those  worn  by  a  Yous^  American  (Boston,  1829), 

Ferdinand  and  his  iUustrious  con-  p.  116. 

sort :  "  In  one  of  the  most  conspio-  '*  Cardinal  Mendoza,  in  the  cam- 

uous  stations  is  the  suit  of  armour  paign  of  1485,  offered  the  queen  to 

nsaally  worn   by   Ferdinand   the  raise  a  body  of  3000  horse   and 

Cathouo.    He  seems  snugly  seated  march  at  its  head  to  the  relief  of 

upon  his  war-horse,  with  a  pair  of  Alhama,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

red  yelyet  breeches,  after  the  man-  supply   her   with   such   sums   of 

ner  of  the  Moors,  with  lifted  lance  money  as  might  be  necessary  in 

and  dosed  yisor.   There  are  several  the    present    exigency.      Fulgar 

suits  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his  queen  Eeyes  Gat61icos,  cap.  50. 
Isabella,  who  was  no  stranger  to 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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diction,  accompanied  by  more  substantial  marks  of  favour, 
in  bulls  of  crusade,  and  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  rents.** 

The  ceremonials  observed  on  the  occupation  of  a  new 
conquest  were  such  as  to  affect  the  heart  no  less  than  the 
imagination.  "  The  royal  alferez^^  says  Marineo,  "  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Cross,  the  sign  of  our  salvation,  on  the 
summit  of  the  principal  fortress ;  and  all  who  beheld  it 
prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees  in  silent  worship  of 
the  Almighty,  while  the  priests  chanted  the  glorious 
anthem,  Te  Deum  laudamus.  The  ensign  or  pennon  of  St. 
James,  the  chivalric  patron  of  Spain,  was  then  unfolded, 
and  all  invoked  his  blessed  name.  Lastly,  was  displayed 
the  banner  of  the  sovereigns,  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
arms;  at  which  the  whole  army  shouted  forth,  as  if  with 
one  voice,  '  Castile,  Castile  ! '  After  these  solemnities,  a 
bishop  led  the  way  to  the  principal  mosque,  which,  after 
the  rites  of  purification,  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  true  faith/' 

The  standard  of  the  Cross  above  referred  to  was  of 
massive  silver,  and  was  a  present  from  Pope  Sixtus  the 
Fourth  to  Ferdinand,  in  whose  tent  it  was  always  carried 
throughout  these  campaigns.  An  ample  supply  of  bells, 
vases,  missals,  plate,  and  other  sacred  furniture,  was  also 
borne  along  with  the  camp,  being  provided  by  the  queen 
for  the  purified  mosques.** 

The  most  touching  part  of  the  incidents  usually  occur- 
ring at  the  surrender  of  a  Moorish  city  was  the  liberation 
of  the  Christian  captives  immured  in  its  dungeons.  On 
the  capture  of  Ronda,  in  1485,  more  than  four  hundred  of 
these  unfortunate  persons,  several  of  them  cavaliers  of 
rank,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  in  the  fatal  expedition 
of  the  Axarquia,  were  restored  to  the  light  of  heaven.  On 
being  brought  before  Ferdinand,  they  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  bathing  his  feet  with  tears,  while  their  wan 

*  Id  14S6  we  find  Ferdinand  and  afio  S6. 

Isabella  performing  a  pilgrimage  ^  L.  Marineo,  Cosasmemorablea, 

to  the  Bhrine  of  St.  James  of  Oom-  fol  173.  —  Bemaldez,  Iteyes  QM' 

postella.     Carbajal.    Anales,   MS.,  lioos,  MS.,  cap.  82,  87. 
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and  wasted  figures,  their  dishevelled  locks,  their  beards 
reaching  down  to  their  girdles,  and  their  limbs  loaded  with 
heavy  manacles,  brought  tears  into  the  eye  of  every 
spectator.  They  were  then  commanded  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  queen  at  Cordova,  who  liberally  relieved 
their  necessities,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  public  thanks- 
giving, caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  their  own  homes. 
The  fetters  of  the  liberated  captives  were  suspended  in  the 
churches,  where  they  continued  to  be  revered  by  succeed- 
ing generations  as  the  trophies  of  Christian  warfare.*^ 

Ever  since  the  victory  of  Lucena,  the  sovereigns  had 
made  it  a  capital  point  of  their  policy  to  foment  the  dis- 
sensions of  their  enemies.  The  young  king  Abdallah, 
after  his  humiliating  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  lost  whatever 
consideration  he  had  previously  possessed.  Although  the 
sultana  Zoraya,  by  her  personal  address,  and  the  lavish 
distribution  of  the  royal  treasures,  contrived  to  maintain  a 
faction  for  her  son,  the  better  classes  of  his  countrymen 
despised  him  as  a  renegade  and  a  vassal  of  the  Christian 
king.  As  their  old  monarch  had  become  incompetent, 
from  increasing  age  and  blindness,  to  the  duties  of  his 
station  in  these  perilous  times,  they  turned  their  eyes  on 
his  brother  Abdallah,  sumamed  El  Zagal,  or  "the  Valiant," 
who  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  rout  of  the 
Axarquia.  The  Castilians  depict  this  chief  in  the  darkest 
colours  of  ambition  and  cruelty;  but  the  Moslem  writers 
afibrd  no  such  intimation,  and  his  advancement  to  the 
throne  at  that  crisis  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  justified 
by  his  eminent  talents  as  a  military  leader. 

On  his  way  to  Granada,  he  encountered  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  Calatrava  knights  from  Alhama,  and 
signalized  his  entrance  into  his  new  capital  by  bearing 
along  the  bloody  trophies  of  heads  dangling  from  his 
saddle-bow,  after  the  barbarous  fashion  long  practised  in 
these  wars.**    It  was  observed  that  the  old  king  Abul 

■  Piilgar,  Reyes  Catiflicos,  cap.      MS.,  cap.  75. 
47. — B^naldez,   Beyee  Cat61ico8  "  Ooude,    Dominacion    de    loi 
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Hacen  did  not  long  survive  his  brother's  accession .•  The 
young  king  Abdallah  sought  the  protection  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns  in  Seville,  who,  true  to  their  policy,  sent  him 
back  into  his  own  dominions  with  the  means  of  making 
headway  against  his  rival.  The  alfakis  and  other  consider- 
able persons  of  Granada,  scandalized  at  these  fatal  feuds, 
effected  a  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  between  the  parties.  But  wounds  so  deep  could 
not  be  permanently  healed.  The  site  of  the  Moorish 
capital  was  most  propitious  to  the  purposes  of  faction.  It 
covered  two  swelling  eminences,  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Darro.  The  two  factions 
possessed  themselves  respectively  of  these  opposite  quarters. 
Abdallah  was  not  ashamed  to  strengthen  himself  by  the 
aid  of  Christian  mercenaries;  and  a  dreadful  conflict  was 
carried  on  for  fifty  days  and  nights  within  the  city,  which 
swam  with  the  blood  that  should  have  been  shed  only  in 
its  defence.** 


Arabes,  iom.  iii.  cap.  87. — C^p- 
donne,  Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de 
I'Espagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.  276,  281, 
282. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aiagon, 
torn.  ii.  fol.  304. 

"  £1  ei^aeaa  el  cabaUo 
De  M  cabezas  de  fam»,** 

says  one  of  the  old  Moorish  baUadB.. 
A  earland  of  Christian  heads  seems 
to  naye  been  deemed  no  unsuitable 
present  from  a  Moslem  knight  to 
nis  lady-loTO.  Thus  one  of  the 
Zegris  tiiumphantly  asks, 

«  J  Que  Cristianoe  habeis  muertoi 
O  escalade  que  murallas  P 
[  O  que  cabezas  famosas 
Lveis  presentado  a  damas  F  *' 

This  sort  of  trophy  was  also  borne 
by  the  Christian  cayaliers.  Exam- 
ples of  this  majr  be  found  eyen 
as  late  as  the  siege  of  Granada. 
See,  among  others,  the  ballad  be- 
ginning 

*'  A  yista  de  los  dos  Reyes." 

"*  The  Arabic  historian  alludes  to 
the  yulgar  report  of  the  old  king's 


Ay 


assassination  by  his  brother,  bnt 
leayes  us  in  the  dark  in  regard  to 
his  own  opinion  of  its  credU)ility: 
<<Algunos  dioen  que  le  procorola 
muerte  su  hermano  el  Bey  Zagal; 
pero  Dies  lo  sabe,  que  ee  el  unioo 
etemo  e  inmutable.  — Conde,  Do- 
minacion  de  los  Arabes,  torn,  iii 
eap.  38. 

*  Conde,  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes,  tom.  iii  cap.  38.  —  Car- 
donne.  Hist,  de  TAinque  et  de 
I^roape,  pp.  291,  292.— Mariana, 
Hist  de  Espafia,  lib.  25,  cap.  9.— 
Marmol,  Bebelicm  de  los  Morisooi^ 
libw  1,  cap.  12; 

"  Muy  reyuelta  anda  Granada 
en  armas  y  f uego  ardiendo, 
y  los  dudadanos  de  ella 
auras  muertes  padedendo ; 

For  tres  reyes  ^ue  hay  esquiFOS, 
cada  uno  pretendiendo 
el  mando,  cetro  y  corona 
de  Granada  y  su  gobierno,"  etc 

Bee  this  old  rcmanot,  miziitf  up 
&ct  and  fiction,  with  more  of  the 
former  than  usual,  in  Hita,  Guems 
de  Granada,  tom.  i.  p.  292. 
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Notwithstanding  these  auxiliary  circumstances,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Christians  was  comparatively  slow.  Every 
cliff  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  a  fortress;  and  every 
fortress  was  defended  with  the  desperation  of  men  willing 
to  bury  themselves  under  its  ruins.  The  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  on  occasion  of  a  siege,  were  frequently 
despatched  to  Granada.  Such  was  the  resolution,  or 
rather  ferocity,  of  the  Moors,  that  Malaga  closed  its  gates 
against  the  fugitives  from  Alora,  after  its  surrender,  and 
even  massacred  some  of  them  in  cold  blood.  The  eagle 
eye  of  El  Zagal  seemed  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole 
extent  of  his  little  territory,  and  to  detect  every  vulnerable 
point  in  his  antagonist,  whom  he  encountered  where  he 
least  expected  it,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  surprising  his 
foraging  parties,  and  retaliating  by  a  devastating  inroad  on 
the  borders.** 

No  effectual  and  permanent  resistance,  however,  could 
be  opposed  to  the  tremendous  enginery  of  the  Christians. 
Tower  and  town  fell  before  it.  Besides  the  principal 
towns  of  Cartama,  Coin,  Setenil,  Ronda,  Marbella,  Illora, 
termed  by  the  Moors  "the  right  eye,"  Moclin,  "the 
shield  "  of  Granada,  and  Loja,  after  a  second  and  desperate 
siege  in  the  spring  of  1486,  Bernaldez  enumerates  more 
than  seventy  subordinate  places  in  the  Val  de  Cartama, 
and  thirteen  others  after  the  fall  of  Marbella.  Thus  the 
Spaniards  advanced  their  line  of  conquest  more  than 
twenty  leagues  beyond  the  western  frontier  of  Granada. 
This  extensive  tract  they  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled 
partly  with  Christian  subjects  and  partly  with  Moorish, 
the  original  occupants  of  the  soil,  who  were  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  lands,  under  their  own  law.** 

Thus  the  strong  posts  which  might  be  regarded  as  the 

^  Among    other    aduerements,         *  Bemaldez,    Beyee    Oatdliooe, 

Zagal  surprised  and  beat  the  oonnt  MS.,  cap.  75. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  Oat6- 

of  Gabra  in  a  ni^ht  attack  upon  liooe,   cap.  48.  —  Lebrija,   Berum 

Moclin,  and  veU  nigh  retaliated  on  Gestarum  Decades,  ii  Ub.  3,  cap. 

that  nobleman  his  capture  of  the  d,  7>  lib.  4,  cap.  2,  3. — ^Mu^mol, 

Moorish  king  Abdallah.    Pulgar,  Bebelion  de  los  Horisoos,  lib.   1, 

Beyes  Oatdlioos,'  cap.  48.  cap.  12. 
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exterior  defences  of  the  city  of  Granada  were  successively 
carried.  A  few  positions  alone  remained  of  sufficient 
strength  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  was  Malaga,  which  from  its  maritime  situation 
afforded  facilities  for  a  communication  with  the  Barbary 
Moors,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  Castilian  cruisers  could 
not  entirely  intercept.  On  this  point,  therefore,  it  was 
determined  to  concentrate  all  the  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
by  sea  and  land,  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1487. 


Two  of  fhe  most  important  anthorities  for  the  war  of  Gh-anada  are  Fer- 
nando del  Pulgar,  ana  Antonio  de  Lebr^'a,  or  Nebrissensis,  as  he  iscaUed 
from  the  Latin  Nebrism, 

Few  particulars  have  been  preserved  respecting  the  biography  of  the 
former.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Pulgar,  near  Toledo.  The  Castilian 
writers  recognize  certain  provincialisms  in  nis  style  belonging  to  that  dis- 
trict. He  was  secretary  to  Henry  lY.,  and  was  charged  with  various 
confidential  functions  by  him.  He  seems  to  have  retained  his  place  on 
the  accession  of  Isabella,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  national  historio- 
grapher in  1482,  when,  from  certain  remarks  in  his  letters,  it  would 
appear  he  was  already  advanced  in  years.  This  office,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  oomi)rehended,  in  addition  to  the  more  obvious  duties  of  an  his- 
torian, tiie  intimate  and  confidential  relations  of  a  private  secretary.  "  It 
was  the  business  of  the  chronicler,'*  says  Bemaldez,  **  to  carry  on  forei^ 
correspondence  in  the  service  of  his  master,  acc^uainting  mmself  with 
whatever  was  passing  in  other  courts  and  countries,  and,  by  the  discreet 
and  conciliatory  tenor  of  his  epistles,  to  allay  such  feuds  as  might  arise 
between  the  king  and  his  nobihty,  and  establish  harmony  between  them.*' 
From  this  period  Pulgar  remained  near  the  royal  person,  accompanying 
the  queen  m  her  various  progresses  through  the  lungdom,  as  weU  as  in 
her  military  expeditions  into  the  Moorish  territory.  He  was  consequently 
an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  warlike  scenes  which  he  describes,  and, 
from  his  situation  at  tke  court,  had  access  to  the  most  ample  and  ac- 
credited sources  of  information.  It  is  probable  he  did  not  survive  the 
capture  of  (Granada,  as  his  history  stops  somewhat  short  of  that  event 
Pulgar's  Ghrouicle,  in  the  portion  containing  a  retrospective  survey  of 
events  previous  to  1482,  may  be  charged  with  gross  inaccuracy ;  but  in 
all  the  subsequent  period  it  may  be  received  as  perfectly  authentic,  and 
has  aU  the  air  of  impartiality.  Every  circumstance  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  is  developed  with  equal  fulness  and  precision.  His  man- 
ner of  narration,  though  prolix,  is  perspicuous,  and  may  compare  favour- 
ably with  that  of  contemporary  writers.  His  sentiments  may  compare 
still  more  advantageously,  in  point  of  liberality,  with  those  of  the  Cas- 
tilian historians  of  a  later  age. 

Pulgar  left  some  other  works,  of  which  his  commentary  on  the  andent 
satire  of  **  Mingo  Eevulgo,"  his  "  Letters,"  and  his  "  Glares  Varones,"  or 
sketches  of  illustrious  men,  have  alone  been  published.  The  last  contains 
notices  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV., 
which,  although  too  indiscriminately  encomiastic,  are  valuable  subsidia- 
ries to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  actors  of  the  period. 
The  last  and  most  elegant  edition  of  Pulgar's  Chronicle  was  published  at 
Valencia  in  1780,  from  ttie  press  of  Benito  Montfort,  in  large  folio. 
Antonio  de  Lebrga  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  erudite  scholars  of 
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this  period.  He  was  bom  in  the  proyiace  of  Andalusia,  in  1444.  Aftor 
the  usual  discipline  at  Salamanca,  he  went  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Italy, 
where  he  completed  his  education  in  the  university  of  Bolo^a.  He  re- 
turned to  Spam  ten  years  after,  richly  stored  with  classical  learning  and 
the  liberal  arts  that  were  then  taught  in  the  flourishing  schools  of  Italy, 
He  lost  no  time  in  diBponsing  to  his  countrymen  his  various  acquisitions. 
He  was  appointed  to  tne  two  chairs  of  grammar  and  poetry  (a  thing  un- 
I>recedented)  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  lectured  at  the  same 
time  in  these  distinct  departments.  He  was  subsequently  preferred  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes  to  a  professorship  in  his  university  of  Alcal&  de 
Henares,  where  his  services  were  liberally  requited,  and  where  he  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  his  distinguished  patron,  who  consulted 
him  on  all  matters  affecting  the  intere^  of  the  institution.  Here  he 
continued,  delivering  his  lectures  and  expounding  the  ancient  classes  to 
crowded  audiences,  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Lebrija,  besides  his  oral  tuition,  composed  works  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  philological,  historical,  theological,  etc.  His  emendation  of  the 
sacred  text  was  visited  with  the  censure  of  the  Inquisition,  a  circumstance 
which  will  not  operate  to  his  prejudice  with  posterity.  Lebrija  was  far 
from  bein^  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  sentiments  of  his  age.  He  was 
warmed  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  letters,  which  kindled  a  corre- 
sponding flame  in  the  bosoms  of  his  disciples,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  uterary  annals  of  the  period. 
His  instruction  effected  for  classical  literature  in  Spain  what  the  labours 
of  the  great  Italian  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  did  for  it  in  their 
country ;  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  substantial  gratitude  of  his  own 
age,  and  such  empty  honours  as  could  be  rendered  by  posterity.  For 
very  many  years,  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  commemorated  by 
public  services,  and  a  funeral  panegyric,  in  the  university  of  Alcall 

The  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  his  Latin  Chronicle,  so 
often  quoted  in  this  history,  are  very  curious.  Carbs^al  says  that  he  de- 
livered Pulgar's  Chronicle,  after  that  writer's  death,  mto  Lebrija's  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  bemg  translated  into  Latin.  The  latter  proceeded  in 
his  task  as  far  as  the  jrear  I486.  His  history,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  translation,  smce,  although  it  takes  up  the  same  thread  of  md- 
dent,  it  is  diversified  by  many  new  ideas  and  particular  fusts.  This  un- 
finished performance  was  found  among  Lebrija's  papers  after  his  decease, 
with  a  preface  containing  not  a  word  of  aoknowleitgment  to  Pulgar.  It 
was  accordingly  pubH^ed  for  the  first  time,  in  1545  (the  edition  referred 
to  in  this  history),  by  his  son  Sancho,  as  an  original  production  of  his 
£ftther.  Twenty  years  after,  the  first  edition  of  Pulgar's  original  Chronicle 
was  published  at  Yalladolicl,  from  the  copy  which  belonged  to  Lebrija,  by 
his  grandson  Antonio.  This  work  appeared  also  as  liebr^ja's.  Copies, 
however,  of  Pulgar's  Chronicle  were  preserved  in  several  private  libraries ; 
and  two  years  lator,  1567,  his  just  claims  were  vindicated  by  an  edition  at 
Saragossa,  inscribed  with  his  name  as  its  author. 

Leorija's  reputation  has  sustained  some  injury  from  this  transaction, 
though  most  undeservedly.  It  seems  probable  that  he  adopted  Pulgar's 
text  as  the  basis  of  his  own,  intending  to  continue  the  narrative  to  a  later 
period.  His  luifinished  manuscript  being  foiind  among  his  papers  after 
hia  death,  without  reference  to  any  authority,  was  naturally  enough 
fi;iveoi  to  the  world  as  entirely  his  production.  .  It  is  more  strange  that 
Ful^r's  own  Chronicle,  subsequently  printed  as  Lebriia's,  should  have 
contained  no  allusion  to  ite  real  author.  The  history,  although  composed, 
so  &r  as  it  goes,  with  sufficient  elaboration  and  pomp  of  style,  is  one  that 
adds,  on  the  whole,  but  littie  to  the  faihe  of  Lebrga.  It  i^as  at  best  but 
adding  a  leaf  to  the  laurel  on  his  brow,  and  was  oertaiiily  not  worth  a 
plagiarism. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

JNTEENAL  A7FAIE8  OF  THE   KINGDOM. — INqmSITION   DT 

ABAGON. 

1483—1487. 

Isabolla  enforces  tbe  Laws. — Pnmshment  of  Eodefliastios. — ^Inquisition  in 
Aragon. — BemonstranceB  of  the  Oortes. — Conspiracy. — Assassination  of 
the  Inquisitor  Arbues. — Cruel  Persecutions. — ^Inquisition  throughout 
Ferdinand's  Dominions. 

In  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  occurred  amid  their 
military  operations,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  diligently 
occupied  with  the  interior  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  with  the  rigid  administration  of  justice,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  duties  in  an  imperfectly  civilized  state 
of  society.  The  queen  found  especial  demand  for  this  in 
the  noilhem  provinces,  whose  rude  inhabitants  were  little 
used  to  subordination.  She  compelled  the  great  nobles  to 
lay  aside  their  arms  and  refer  their  disputes  to  legal  arbi- 
tration. She  caused  a  number  of  the  fortresses,  which 
were  still  garrisoned  by  the  baronial  banditti,  to  be  razed 
to  the  ground ;  and  she  enforced  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  against  such  inferior  criminals  as  violated  the  public 
peace.* 

Even  ecclesiastical  immunities,  which  proved  so  effectual 
a  protection  in  most  countries  at  this  period,  were  not 
permitted  to  screen  the  offender.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  at  the  city  of  Truxillo,  in  I486.  An 
inhabitant  of  that  place  had  been  committed  to  prison  for 
some  offence  by  order  of  the  civil  magistrate.     Certain 

*  Lebrija,  Berum  Gestarum  De-  59,  67,  et  alibi.— L.  Marineo,  Cosas 
cades,  iii.  lib.  1,  cap.  10. — Pulgar,  memorables,  fol.  175.  —  Zurita, 
Beyes  Catdlicos,  part.  3,  cap.  27,      Anales,  torn.  iv.  fol.  348. 
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priests,  relations  of  the  offender,  alleged  that  his  religious 
profession  exempted  him  from  all  bat  ecclesiastical  jmis- 
diction ;  and,  as  the  authorities  refused  to  deliver  him  up, 
they  inflamed  the  population  to  such  a  degree,  by  their 
representations  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  church,  that 
they  rose  in  a  body,  and,  forcing  the  prison,  set  at  liberty 
not  only  the  malefactor  in  question,  but  all  those  confined 
there.  The  queen  no  sooner  heard  of  this  outrage  on  the 
royal  authority  than  she  sent  a  detachment  of  her  guard  to 
Truxillo,  which  secured  the  persons  of  the  principal  rioters, 
some  of  whom  were  capitally  punished,  while  the  ecclesi- 
astics who  had  stirred  up  thei  sedition  were  banished  the 
realm.  Isabella,  while  by  her  example  she  inculcated  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  sacred  profession,  uniformly 
resisted  every  attempt  from  that  quarter  to  encroach  on 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  tendency  of  her  administration 
was  decidedly,  as  there  will  be  occasion  more  particularly 
to  notice,  to  abridge  the  authority  which  the  clergy  had 
exercised  in  civil  matters  under  preceding  reigns.* 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  preceding 
chapter,  except  perhaps  the  marriage  of  Catharine,  the 
young  queen  of  Navarre,  with  Jean  d'Albret,  a  French 
nobleman,  whose  extensive  hereditary  domains,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  France,  lay  adjacent  to  her  kingdom. 
(1484.)  This  connection  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  and  indeed  to  many  of  the  Navarrese, 

*  Pnlgar,  Beyes  Oat61icoe,  oap.  tensions  of  the  bhurch.    The  queen 

66. — ^A  pei-tinent  example  of  this  with  equal  pertinacity  assert^  the 

ooourred,  December,   1485,  at  Al-  supremacy  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 

cal&  de  Henares,  where  the  court  over  every  other  in  the  kingdom, 

was  detained  during  the  illness  of  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  The  affair 

the  queen,  who  there  gaye  birth  to  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  ar- 

her  youneest  child,  Dofia  OataHna,  bitration  of  certain  learned  men, 

afterwards  so  celebrated  in  English  named  coi^'ointly  by  the  adverse 

history  as  Catharine  of  Aragon.    A  parties.    It  was  not  then  deter- 

ooUiedon  took  place  in  this  city  be-  mined,  however,  and  Pulgar  has 

tween  the  royal  judges  and  those  neglected  to  acquaint  us  with  the 

of  the  archbishop  of   Toledo,   to  award.    Beyes  Oatdlicos,  cap.  63.«- 

whose  diocese  it  belonged.     The  Carb^jal,  Anales,  MS.,  a&o  li86. 
latter  stoutly  maintained  the  pie- 
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who  were  desirous  of  the  alliance  with  Castile.  This  was 
ultimately  defeated  by  the  queeu-mother,  an  artful  woman, 
who,  beiug  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  was  naturally 
disposed  to  a  union  with  that  kingdom.  Ferdinand  did 
not  neglect  to  maintain  such  an  understanding  with  the 
malcontents  of  Navan-e  as  nliould  enable  him  to  counteract 
any  undue  advantage  which  the  French  monarch  miicht 
derive  from  the  possession  of  this  key,  as  it  were,  to  tho 
Castilian  territory.' 

In  Aragon,  two  circumstances  took  place  in  the  period 
under  review,  deserving  historical  notice.  The  first  relates 
to  an  order  of  the  Catalan  peasantry,  denominated  vassals 
de  reinenza.  These  persons  were  subjected  to  a  feudal 
bondage,  which  had  its  origin  in  very  remote  ages,  but 
which  had  become  in  no  degree  mitigated,  while  the 
peasantry  of  every  other  part  of  Europe  had  been  gradually 
rising  to  the  rank  of  freemen.  The  grievous  nature  of  the 
impositions  had  led  to  repeated  rebellions  in  preceding 
reigns.  At  length,  Ferdinand,  after  many  fruitless  attempts 
at  a  mediation  between  these  unfortunate  people  and  their 
arrogant  masters,  prevailed  on  the  latter,  rather  by  force 
of  authority  than  argument,  to  relinquish  the  extraordinary 
seignorial  rights  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  in 
consideration  of  a  stipulated  annual  payment  from  their 
vassals.*  (1486.) 

The  other  circumstance  worthy  of  record,  but  not  in  like 
manner  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  is  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  Inquisition  into  Aragon.  The 
ancient  tribunal  had  existed  there,  as  has  been  stated  in  a 
previous  chapter,  since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  venom  in  the  atmosphere  of 
that  free  country ;  scarcely  assuming  a  jurisdiction  beyond 
that  of  an  ordinary  ecclesiastical  court.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  institution  organized  on  its  new  basis  in 

s  Aleson,   Anales   de   Nararra,      62,  67.— Mariana,  Hist  de  EspalSay 
torn.  ▼.  lib.  35,  cap.  2.  lib.  25,  cap.  S. 

*  Zuzita,  Anolet},  torn.   iv.   cap. 
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Castile,  than  Ferdinand  resolved  on  its  introduction,  in  a 
similar  form,  in  his  own  dominions. 

Measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  that  eifect  at  a 
meeting  of  his  privy  council  convened  by  the  king  al 
Taraqona,  during  the  session  of  the  cortes  in  that  place, 
in  April,  1484 ;  and  a  royal  order  was  issued  requiring 
all  the  constituted  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
support  the  new  tribunal  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
A  Dominican  monk.  Fray  Gaspard  Juglar,  and  Pedro 
Arbues  de  Epila,  a  canon  of  the  metropolitan  chiu-ch,  were 
appointed  by  the  general,  Torquemada,  inquisitors  over 
the  diocese  of  Saragossa ;  and  in  the  month  of  September 
following  the  chief  justiciary  and  the  other  great  officers  of 
the  realm  took  the  prescribed  oaths.* 

The  new  institution,  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  independ- 
ence common  to  all  the  Aragonese,  was  particularly  of- 
fensive  to  the  higher  orders,  many  of  whose  members, 
including  persons  filling  the  most  considerable  official 
stations,  were  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  course  precisely 
the  class  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisition.  With- 
out difficulty,  therefore,  the  cortes  was  persuaded  in  the 
following  year  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  another  to  Ferdinand,  representing  the  repugnance  of 
the  new  tribunal  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
to  their  settled  opinions  and  habits,  and  praying  that  its 
operation  might  be  sif^pended  for  the  present,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerned  the  confiscation  of  property,  which  it 

*  Llorente,  Hist,  de  llnquisition,  was  usual  to  convene  a  central  or 

torn.  L  chap.  6,  art.  2.  —  Zurita,  general  cortes  at  Fraga,  or  Monzon, 

Anales,  lib.  20,  cap.  65. — At  this  or  some  town  which  the  Catalans, 

cortes,  conyened  at  Tara^na,  Fer-  who  were  peculiarly  jealous  of  theii 

dinand  and  Isabella  experienced  an  priyileges,  claimed  to   be   within 

instance  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  their  territory.    It  was  stiU  more 

their  Catalan  subjects,  who  refused  usual  to  hold  separate  cortes  of  the 

to  attend,  aUenng  it  to  be  a  yiola-  three  kingdoms  simultaneously  in 

tion  of  tiieir  liberties  to  be  sum-  such  contiguous  places  in  eacn  as 

moned  to  a  place  without  the  limits  would  permit  the  royal  presence  in 

of  their  principality.    The  Yalen-  all     during    their    session.      See 

cians  also  protested,  that  their  at-  Blancas,    Modo   de    prooeder    en 

tendance  snould  not  oj>erate  as  a  Cortes  de  Aragon  (Zangoza,  1641), 

precedent  to  their  prejudice.     It  cap.  i. 
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rightly  regarded  as  the  moving  power  of  the  whole  terrible 
machinery.* 

Both  the  pope  and  the  king,  as  may  be  imagined, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  remonstrances.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Inquisition  commenced  operations,  and  autos 
da  fe  were  celebrated  at  Saragossa,  with  all  their  usual 
horrors,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  1485.  The 
discontented  Aragonese,  despairing  of  redress  in  any 
regular  way,  resolved  to  intimidate  their  oppressors  by 
some  appalling  act  of  violence.  They  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  Arbues,  the  most  odious  of  the 
inquisitors  established  over  the  diocese  of  Saragossa.  The 
conspiracy,  set  on  foot  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility, 
was  entered  into  by  most  of  the  new  Christians,  or  persons 
of  Jewish  extraction,  in  the  district.  The  sum  of  ten 
thousand  reals  was  subscribed  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  for  the  execution  of  their  project.  This  was  not 
easy,  however,  since  Arbues,  conscious  of  the  popular 
odium  that  he  had  incurred,  protected  his  person  by 
wearing  under  his  monastic  robes  a  suit  of  mail,  complete 
even  to  the  helmet  beneath  his  hood.  With  similar  vigil- 
ance he  defended,  also,  every  avenue  to  his  sleeping- 
apartment/ 

At  length,  however,  the  conspirators  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surprising  him  while  at  his  devotions.  Arbues 
was  on  his  knees  before  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral, 
near  midnight,  when  his  enemies,  who  had  entered  the 
church  in  two  separate  bodies,  suddenly  surrounded  him, 
and  one  of  them  wounded  him  in  the  arm  with  a  dagger, 
while  another  dealt  him  a  fatal  blow  in  the  back  of  his 

'  By  one  of  the  articles  in  the  The  tenor  of  this  clause  (although 

Priyilegium  Generale,  the  Magna  the  term  inquiaidon  must  not  be 

Charta  of  Aitigon,  it  is  declared,  confounded  with  the  name  of  the 

"  Que  turment :  ni  inquisicion ;  no  modem  institution)  was  sufficiently 

sian  en  Araeon  oomo  sian  contra  precise,  one  might  have  thought,  to 

Fuero  el  qua!  dize  que  alguna  pes-  secure   the   Arosoneso    from   the 

quisa  no  hauemos:   et  contra  el  fangs  of  this  ternole  tribunal.  _ 

privilegio  g^eneral,  el  (fial  vieda  ^  Llorente,  Hist  de  I'lnquiaitiosiy 

que    inquisicion     so    sia    feyta."  chap.  6,  artw  2,  S. 
(Fueros  y  Obseryancias,  foL   11.) 
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neck.  The  priests,  who  were  preparing  to  celebrate 
matins  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
but  not  before  the  assassins  had  effected  their  escape. 
They  transported  the  bleeding  body  of  the  inquisitor  to 
his  apartment,  where  he  survived  only  two  days,  blessing 
the  Lord  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  seal  so  good  a 
cause  with  his  blood.  The  whole  scene  will  readily 
remind  the  English  reader  of  the  assassination  of  Thomas 
A  Becket.® 

The  event  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectations  of 
the  conspirators.  Sectarian  jealousy  proved  stronger  than 
hatred  of  the  Inquisition.  The  populace,  ignorant  of  the 
extent  or  ultimate  object  of  the  conspiracy,  were  filled 
with  vague  apprehensions  of  an  insurrection  of  the  new 
Christians,  who  had  so  often  been  the  objects  of  outrage ; 
and  they  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  archbishop  of 
Saragossa  riding  through  the  streets  and  proclaiming  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  detecting  and  pmiishing  the 
assassins. 

This  promise  was  abundantly  fulfilled ;  and  wide  was 
the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which 
the  bloodhounds  of  the  tribunal  followed  up  the  scent. 
In  the  course  of  this  persecution,  two  hundred  individuals 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  a  still  greater  number  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
noble  family  in  Aragon  but  witnessed  one  or  more  of  its 
members  condemned  to  humiliating  penance  in  the  autos 
da  fe.  The  immediate  perpetrators  of  the  murder  were  all 
hanged,  after  suffering  the  amputation  of  their  right  hands. 
One,  who  had  appeared  as  evidence  against  the  rest,  under 
assurance  of  pardon,  had  his  sentence  so  far  commuted 
that  his  hand  was  not  cut  off  till  after  he  had  been  hanged. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Holy  Office  interpreted  its  promises 
of  grace.* 

•  Llorente,  nbi  supra. — ^Paramo,  •  Llorente,  Hist,  de  Tlnqmsition, 

De  Origine  Inquisitionifl,  pp.  182,  torn.  i.  chap.  6,  art.  5.— -Blanoas* 

183.  —  Ferreras,   Hist   d'Espagne,  Aragonensium  Rerum  Oommentarii 

torn.  viii.  pp.  37,  38.  (Coesaraugustse,  1588),  p.   2G6.  — 
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Arbues  received  all  the  honours  of  a  martyr.  His  ashes 
were  interred  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  assassinated.*® 
A  superb  mausoleum  was  erected  over  them,  and  beneath 
his  effigy  a  bas-relief  was  sculptured  representing  his 
tragical  death,  with  an  inscription  containing  a  suitable 
denunciation  of  the  race  of  Israel.  And  at  length,  when 
the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  had  supplied  the  requisite 
amount  of  miracles,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  had  the  glory 
of  adding  a  new  saint  to  the  calendar,  by  the  canonization 
of  the  martyr  under  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh,  in 
1664." 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  shake  oflF  the  tribunal 
served  only,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  establish  it  more 
firmly  than  before.  Efforts  at  resistance  were  subse- 
quently, but  ineffectually,  made  in  other  parts  of  Aragon, 
and  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  It  was  not  established 
in  the  latter  pronnce  till  1487,  and  some  years  later  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  Thus  Ferdinand 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  riveting  the  most  galling 
yoke  ever  devised  by  fanaticism  round  the  necks  of  a 
people  who  till  that  period  had  enjoyed  probably  the 
greatest  degree  of  constitutional  freedom  which  the  world 
had  witnessed. 

Among  those  who,  after  a  tedious  the  corpse  of  the   inauisitor  was 

imprisonment,  were  condemned  to  brought  to  the  place  where  he  had 

do  penance  in  an  anto  da  fe,  was  a  been  assassinated,  the  blood,  which 

nephew  of  king  Ferdinand,   Don  had  been  coagulated  on  the  paye- 

James  of  Navarre.    Mariana,  will-  ment,  smoked  up  and  boiled  with 

ing  to  point  the  tale  with  a  suit-  most    miraculous    fervour!       De 

able  moral,  informs  us  that,   al-  Origine  Inquisitionis,  p.  382. 

though  none    of  the  conspirators  "  Paramo,  De  Origine  Inquisi- 

were  ever  brought  to  trial,  they  aU  tionis,  p.  183. — Llorente,  Hist,  de 

perished  miserably  within  a  year,  Tlnquisition,    chap.    6,  art.    4.  — 

in  different  ways,  by  the  judgment  France  and  Italy  also,  according 

of  Gbd.  (Hist,  de  Espana,  tom.  iL  to  Llorente,  could  each   boast   a 

p.  368.^      Unfortunately   for    the  saint   inquisitor.     Their   renown, 

effect  oi  this  moral,  Llorente,  who  however,  nas  been  eclipsed  by  the 

consulted  the    original   processes,  superior  splendours  or  their  great 

must  be   received   as   the  better  master,  St  Dominic; 

authority  of  the  two.  —  <*  Fils  inconnus  d'un  d  glorieuz 
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CHAPTER  Xin 

WAE  OP   GRANADA. 8URRENDKR   OP   VELEZ    MALAGA. 

SIEGE   AND    CONQUEST   OP    MALAGA. 

1487. 

Narrow  Escape  of  Ferdinand  before  ye1ez.^Malaga  invested  by  Sea 
and  Land.  —  Brilliant  Spectacle.  —  The  Queen  visits  the  Camp. — 
Attempt  to  assassinate  the  Sovereigns. — Distress  and  Besolution  of 
the  Besieged.  —  Enthusiasm  of  the  Christians.  —  Outworks  carried 
by  them. — ^Proposals  for  Surrender. — ^Haughty  Demeanour  of  Ferdi- 
nand.— Malaga  surrenders  at  Discretion.— Cruel  Policy  of  the  Victors. 

Before  commencing  operations  against  Malaga,  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  Spanish  council  of  war  to  obtain 
possession  of  Velez  Malaga,  situated  about  five  leagues 
distant  from  the  former.  This  strong  town  stood  along 
the  southern  extremity  of  a  range  of  mountains  that  extend 
to  Granada.  Its  position  afforded  an  easy  communication 
with  that  capital,  and  obvious  means  of  annoyance  to  an 
enemy  interposed  between  itself  and  the  adjacent  city  of 
Malaga.  The  reduction  of  this  place,  therefore,  became 
the  first  object  of  the  campaign. 

The  forces  assembled  at  Cordova,  consisting  of  the  levies 
of  the  Andalusian  cities  principally,  of  the  retainers  of  the 
great  nobility,  and  of  the  well-appointed  chivalry  which 
thronged  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  amounted  on 
this  occasion  to  twelve  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand 
foot ;  a  number  which  sufficiently  attests  the  unslackened 
ardour  of  the  nation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  1487,  King  Ferdinand,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  this  formidable  host,  quitted  the  fair  city  of 
Cordova  amid  the  cheering  acclamations  of  its  inhabitants, 
although  these  were  somewhat  damped  by  the  ominous 
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occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  which  demolished  a  part  of 
the  royal  residence,  among  other  edifices,  during  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  route,  after  traversing  the  Yeguas  and 
the  old  town  of  Antequera,  struck  into  a  wild,  hilly  country 
that  stretches  towards  Velez.  The  rivers  were  so  much 
swollen  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  passes  so  rough  and 
difficult,  that  the  army  in  part  of  its  march  advanced  only 
a  league  a  day ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  no  suitable 
place  occurred  for  encampment  for  the  space  of  five 
leagues,  the  men  fainted  with  exhaustion,  and  the  becsts 
dropped  down  dead  in  the  harness.  At  length,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  the  Spanish  army  sat  down  before  Vele« 
Malaga,  where  in  a  few  days  they  were  joined  by  the 
lighter  pieces  of  their  battering  ordnance,  the  roads,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  labour  expended  on  them,  being 
found  impracticable  for  the  heavier  guns.* 

The  Moors  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  Velez  to 
the  security  of  Malaga.  The  sensation  excited  in  Granada 
by  the  tidings  of  its  danger  was  so  strong,  that  the  old 
chief,  El  Zagal,  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  beleaguered  city,  notwithstanding  the  critical 
posture  in  which  his  absence  would  leave  his  affairs  in  the 
capital.  Dark  clouds  of  the  enemy  were  seen  throughout 
the  day  mustering  along  the  heights,  which  by  night  were 
illumined  with  a  hundred  fires.  Ferdinand's  utmost 
vigilance  was  required  for  the  protection  of  his  camp 
against  the  ambuscades  and  nocturnal  sallies  of  his  wily 
foe.  At  length,  however.  El  Zagal,  having  been  foiled  in 
a  well-concerted  attempt  to  surprise  the  Christian  quarters 
by  night,  was  driven  across  the  mountains  by  the  marquis 
of  Cadiz,  and  compelled  to  retreat  on  his  capital,  com- 

'  Vedmar,  Anti^edad  y  QtbH'  for  the  campaign  of  this  year,  we 
dezas  de  la  Ciudad  de  Velez  (Gra-  find  a  particular  caU  on  the  caval- 
nada,  1652),  fol.  1 48.  —  Mariana,  leros  and  hida1go9,  with  the  assur- 
Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  25,  ance  of  pay  during  the  time  of 
cap.  10.  —  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catdlicos,  service,  and  the  menace  of  forfeit- 
part,  iii,  cap.  70.  —  Carbajal,  ing  their  privileges  as  exempts 
Anales,  MS.,  aiio  1487. -r- fileda,  from  taxation,  in  case  of  non-oom* 
Cordnica,  lib.  6,  cap.  14.  —  In  pliance.  Col.  de  C6dula8,  torn.  iv. 
the    general    summons    to   Alava  no.  20. 
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pletely  baffled  in  his  enterprise.  There  the  tidings  of  his 
disaster  had  preceded  him.  Tlie  fickle  populace,  with 
whom  misfortune  passes  for  misconduct,  mimindful  of  his 
former  successes,  now  hastened  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  his  rival,  Abdallah,  and  closed  the  gates  against  him ; 
and  the  unfortunate  chief  withdrew  to  Guadix,  which,  with 
Almeria,  Bnza,  and  8ome  less  considerable  places,  still 
remained  faithful  * 

Ferdinand  conducted  the  siege  all  the  while  with  his 
usual  vigour,  and  spared  no  exposure  of  his  person  to  peril 
or  fatigue.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  pai'ty  of  Christians 
retreating  in  disorder  before  a  squadron  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  surprised  them  while  fortifying  an  eminence  near  the 
city^  the  king,  who  was  at  dinner  in  his  tent,  rushed  out 
with  no  other  defensive  armoiur  than  his  cuirass,  and, 
leaping  on  his  horse,  charged  briskly  into  t}ie  midst  of  ^ 
the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  rallying  his  own  men.  In 
the  midst  of  the  rencontre,  however,  when  he  had  dis- 
charged his  lance,  he  found  himself  unable  to  extricate  his 
flword  from  the  scabbard  which  hung  from  the  saddle-bow. 
At  this  moment  he  was  assaulted  by  several  Moors,  and 
must  have  been  either  slain  or  taken,  but  for  the  timely 
rescue  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  a  brave  cavalier, 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who,  galloping  up  to  the  spot  with 
their  attendants,  succeeded,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in 
beating  off  the  enemy.  Ferdinand's  nobles  remonstrated 
with  him  on  this  wanton  exposure  of  his  person,  repre- 
senting that  he  could  serve  them  more  effectually  with  his 
head  than  his  hand.  But  he  answered  that  "  he  could  not 
stop  to  calculate  chances  when  his  subjects  were  perilling 
their  lives  for  his  sake ; "  a  reply,  says  Pulgar,  which 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  aimy.' 

'  Cardonne,  Hist  de  I'Afriqae  et  belion  de  los  Moriscos,  lib.  1,  cap. 

de  FEspagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.   292 —  14. —  In    commemoration    of    this 

294. — Pulgar,  Beyes  Catolicos,  ubi  event,  the  city  incorporated  into  its 

supra.  —  YedmAT,  Antigiiedad  de  escutcheon  the  figure  of  a  king  on 

Y^ez,  foL  161.  horseback,  in  the  act  of  piercing  a 

'  L.  Marineo,  Gosas  memoi  ablest  Moor  with  his  jayelin.    Yedmar, 

foL  175.— Yedmar,  AntigQedad  de  AntigQedad  de  mer,  fol.  12. 
Yelez,  foL  150,  151.— Manaol»  Re- 
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At  length,  the  inhabitants  of  Velez,  seeing  the  nrin 
impending  from  the  bombardment  of  the  Christians,  whose 
rigorous  blockade  both  by  sea  and  land  exchided  all  hopes 
of  relief  from  without,  consented  to  capitulate  on  the  usual 
conditions  of  security  to  their  persons,  property,  and 
religion.  The  capitulation  of  this  place  (April  27th,  1487) 
was  followed  by  that  of  more  than  twenty  places  of  inferior 
note  lying  between  it  and  Malaga,  so  that  the  approaches 
to  this  latter  city  were  now  left  open  to  the  victoiious 
Spaniards.* 

This  ancient  city,  which,  under  the  Spanish  Arabs  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  formed  the  capital  of 
an  independent  principality,  was  second  only  to  the  metro- 
polis itself,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  Its  fruitful  environs 
furnished  abundant  articles  of  export,  while  its  commodious 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  opened  a  traffic  with  the  various 
countries  washed  by  that  inland  sea,  and  with  the  remoter 
regions  of  India.  Owing  to  these  advantages,  the  inhabit- 
ants acquired  unbounded  opulence,  which  showed  itself  in 
the  embellishments  of  their  city,  whose  light  forms  of 
architecture,  mingling  after  the  Eastern  fashion  with  odor- 
iferous gardens  and  fountains  of  sparkling  water,  presented 
an  appearance  most  refreshing  to  the  senses  in  this  sultry 
climate.* 

The  city  was  encompassed  by  fortifications  of  great 
strength  and  in  perfect  repair.  It  was  commanded  by  a 
citadel,  connected  by  a  covered  way  with  a  second  fortress, 
impregnable  from  its  position,  denominated  Gebalfaro, 
which  stood  along  the  declivities  of  the  bold  sierra  of  the 
Axarquia,  whose  defiles  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
Christians.  The  city  lay  between  two  spacious  suburbs, 
the  one  on  the  land  side  being  also  encircled  by  a  formid- 

*  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat<51ico8,  Either  etymolor^  is  suffidenfly 
MS.,  cap.  62. — Marmol,  Bebelion  pertinent.  (See  JBl  Nubiense,  De- 
de  lo8  Morisoos,  lib.  1,  cap.  14.  scripcion  de  Espafia,  p.  186,  nota.) 

*  Oonde  doubts  whether  the  name  For  notices  of  soyerdgns  who 
of  Malaga  is  deriyed  from  tiie  Greek  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Malaga,  see 
itoKaK^t  signifying  "  a^eeable,"  or  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  EscuriaiensiB, 
the  Arabic  malka  meonmg  **ro3^1,"  tom.  ii.  pp.  41.  56,  99,  et  alibi. 
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able  wall,  end  the  other  declining  towards  the  sea,  showing, 
an  expanse  of  olive,  orange,  and  pomegranate  gardens, 
intermingled  with  the  rich  vineyards  that  furnished  the 
celebrated  staple  for  its  export, 

Malaga  was  well  prepared  for  a  siege  by  supplies  of 
artillery  and  ammunition.  Its  ordinary  garrison  was  rein- 
forced by  volunteers  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  by 
a  corps  of  African  mercenaries,  Gomeres,  as  they  were 
called,  men  of  ferocious  temper,  but  of  tried  valour  and 
military  discipline.  The  command  of  this  important  post 
had  been  intrusted  by  £1  Zagal  to  a  noble  Moor,  named 
Hamet  Zeli,  whose  renown  in  the  present  war  had  been 
established  by  his  resolute  defence  of  Ronda.^ 

Ferdinand,  while  lying  before  Velez,  received  intelligence 
that  many  of  the  wealthy  burghers  of  Malaga  were  inclined 
to  capitulate  at  once,  rather  than  hazard  the  demolition  of 
their  city  by  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  instructed  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz,  therefore,  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Hamet  Zeli,  authorizing  him  to  make  the  most  liberal 
offers  to  the  alcayde  himself,  as  well  as  his  garrison,  and 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  on  condition  of  immedi- 
ate surrender.  The  sturdy  chief,  however,  rejected  the 
proposal  with  disdain,  replying  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  his  master  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  Christian  king  could  not  offer,  a 
bribe  large  enough  to  make  him  betray  his  trust.  Ferdi- 
nand, finding  little  prospect  of  operating  on  this  Spartan 
temper,  broke  up  his  camp  before  Velez  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  advanced  with  his  whole  army  as  far  as  Bezmillana,  a 
place  on  the  sea-board  labout  two  leagues  distant  from 
Malaga.^ 

The  line  of  march  now  lay  through  a  valley  commanded 
at  the  extremity  nearest  the  city  by  two  eminences ;  the 

*  Conde,    Dominaoiozi    de    los  '  Bemaldez,    Beyee    Catdliooe, 

Arabes,  torn.  iii.  p.  237. — ^Pulgar,  MS.,  cap.  82. — ^Yedmar,  AjitigQe- 

Beyes  Oat4$IiooB,  cap.  74.— El  Nubi-  dad  de   Velez,  fol.  154.^Pulgar, 

ense,  Descripcion   de   Espafia,  p.  Beyes  Cat($lico8,  cap*  74. 
144,  nota. 
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one  on  the  sea-coast,  the  other  facing  the  fortress  of  the 
Gebalfaro  and  forming  part  of  the  wild  sierra  which  over- 
shadowed  Malaga  on  the  north.  The  enemy  occupied  both 
these  important  positions.  A  corps  of  Galicians  was  sent 
forward  to  dislodge  them  from  the  eminence  towards  the 
sea.  But  it  failed  in  the  assault,  and,  notwithstanding  it 
was  led  up  a  second  time  by  the  commander  of  Leon  and 
the  brave  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,^  was  again  repulsed  by 
the  intrepid  foe. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the  -assault  on  the  sierra,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  troops  of  the  royal  household.  They 
were  driven  back  on  the  vanguard,  which  had  halted  in  the 
valley  under  command  of  the  grand  master  of  St.  James^ 
prepared  to  support  the  attack  on  either  side.  Being  rein* 
forced,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge  with  the  most 
determined  resolution.  They  were  encountered  by  the 
enemy  with  equal  spirit.  The  latter,  throwing  away  their 
lances,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants, making  use  only  of  their  daggers,  grappling  closely 
man  to  man,  till  both  rolled  promiscuously  together  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine.  No  mercy  was  asked  or 
shown.  None  thought  of  sparing  or  of  spoiling,  for  hatred, 
says  the  chronicler,  was  stronger  than  avarice.  The  main 
body  of  the  army,  in  the  mean  while,  pent  up  in  the  valley, 
were  compelled  to  witness  the  mortal  conflict,  and  listen  to 
the  exulting  cries  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  the  Moorish 
custom,  rose  high  and  shrill  above  the  din  of  battle,  with- 
out being  able  to  advance  a  step  in  support  of  their  com- 
panions, who  were  again  forced  to  give  way  before  their 

*  This  cayalier,  who  took  a  con-  *'  Qarcilaso  de  la  Ve^ 

spicuous  part  in  both  the  niilitary  desde  aUi  se  ha  intitulado, 

and  civil  transactions  of  this  reign,  porque  en  la  Vega  hicieTa 

was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  campo  oon  aquel  pagana" 

ancient  and  honourable  houses  in  Oyiedo,  howeyer,  with  gc^  reason, 

Castile.    Hita  (Guerras  civiles  de  distrusts  the  etymology  and    the 

Granada,  torn.  i.  p.  399 J,  with  more  story,  as  he  traces  both  the  cogno- 

efiVontery  than  usual,  has  imputed  men  and  the  peculiar  device  of  tho 

to  him  a  chivalrous  rencontre  with  a  family  to  a  much  older  date  than 

Saracen,  which  is  recorded  of  an  the  period  assigned  in  the  Chronicle, 

ancestor,  in  the  ancient  Chronicle  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat  1,  quino. 

of  Alonso  XL :  3«  dial.  43. 
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impetuous  adversaries  and  fall  back  on  the  vanguard  under 
the  grand  master  of  St.  James.  Here,  however,  they 
speedily  rallied,  and,  being  reinforced,  advanced  to  the 
charge  a  third  time,  with  such  inflexible  courage  as  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  compelled  the  enemy,  exhausted, 
or  rather  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  to  abandon  his 
position.  At  the  same  time  the  rising  ground  on  the  sea- 
side was  carried  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  commander  of 
Leon  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who,  dividing  their  forces, 
charged  the  Moors  so  briskly  in  front  and  rear  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  on  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Gebalfaro.^ 

As  it  was  evening  before  these  advantages  were  obtained, 
the  army  did  not  defile  into  the  plains  around  Malaga 
before  the  following  morning,  when  dispositions  were  made 
for  its  encampment.  The  eminence  on  the  sierra,  so 
bravely  contested,  was  assigned,  as  the  post  of  greatest 
danger,  to  the  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz.  It  was  protected 
by  strong  works  lined  with  artilleiy,  and  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  thousand  foot 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  that  noble- 
man.  A  line  of  defence  was  constructed  along  the  declivity 
from  this  redoubt  to  the  sea-shore.  Similar  works,  con- 
sisting of  a  deep  trench  and  palisades,  or,  where  the  soil 
was  too  rocky  to  admit  of  them,  of  an  embankment  or 
mound  of  earth,  were  formed  in  front  of  the  encampment, 
which  embraced  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city;  and  the 
blockade  was  completed  by  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  galleys 
and  caravels,  which  rode  in  the  harbour  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Catalan  admiral,  Requesens,  and  effectually 
cut  off  all  communication  by  water.^^ 

The  old  chronicler  Bemaldez  warms  at  the  aspect  of  the 
fair  city  of  Malaga,  thus  encompassed  by  Christian  legions, 
whose  deep  lines,  stretching  far  over  hill  and  valley,  reached 

*  Pnlgar,  Reyes  Oatdlioos,  cap.  IfS.,  oap.  S8.--Palgar,  Beyes  Oat6- 

75.^Sa&uEaTdeMendoza,Cr6a.  del  licoe,  cap.  7a.— Carbiual,  Analee, 

Qran  Cardenal,  lib.  1,  cap.  64.  Ma,  afio  1487. 

"  Bernalde%    Beyes    Oat61ioot^ 
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quite  round-  from  one  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  other.  In  the 
midst  of  this  brilliant  encampment  was  seen  the  royal 
pavilion,  proudly  displaying  the  united  banners  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  and  forming  so  conspicuous  a  mark  for  the 
enemy's  artillery  that  Ferdinand,  after  imminent  hazard, 
was  at  length  compelled  to  shift  his  quarters.  The  Chris- 
tians were  not  slow  in  erecting  counter-batteries ;  but  the 
work  was  obliged  to  be  carried  on  at  night,  in  order  to 
screen  them  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged.^^ 

The  first  operations  of  the  Spaniards  were  directed 
against  the  suburb,  on  the  land  side  of  the  city.  The 
attack  was  intrusted  to  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  the  noble- 
man who  had  been  made  pirisoner  in  the  afiair  of  the 
Axarquia  and  subsequently  ransomed.  The  Spanish  ord- 
nance was  served  with  such  effect  that  a  practicable  breach 
<wa$  soon  made  in  the  wall.  The  combatants  now  poured 
their  murderous  volleys  on  each  other  through  the  opening, 
and  at  length  met  on  the  ruins  of  the  breach.  After  a 
desperate  struggle,  the  Moors  gave  way.  The  Christians 
rushed  into  the  inclosure,  at  the  same  time  effecting  a 
lodgment  on  the  rampart,  and,  although  a  part  of  it,  under- 
mined by  the  enemy,  gave  way  with  a  terrible  crash,  they 
still  kept  possession  of  the  remainder,  and  at  length  drove 
their  antagonists,  who  sullenly  retreated  step  by  step, 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  lines  were  then 
drawn  close  around  the  place.  Every  avenue  of  communi- 
cation was  strictly  guarded,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  reducing  the  town  by  regular  blockade.^^ 

In  addition  to  the  cannon  brought  round  by  water  from 
Velez,  the  heavier  lombards,  which  from  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  had  been  left  during  the  late  siege  at  Ante- 
quera,  were  now  conducted,  across  roads  levelled  for  the 
purpose,  to  the  camp.     Supplies  of  marble  bullets  were 

u  Polgar,  Beyes  Cat61ioo8,  ubi  licos,  cap.  76.  —  Bemaldez,  Beyes 

.flapra. — Bemaldez,  Beyes  Gat<^oo6,  Catdlioos,  cap.  83. — Oviedo,  Qiun- 

MS.,  ubi  supra.  cuagenas,  li£S.,  bat  !»  quina    1, 

»*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  dial  36. 
1,  epist.  63. — Pulgar,  Beyes  Oato- 
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also  brought  from  the  ancient  and  depopulated  city  of 
Algezira,  where  they  had  lain  ever  since  its  capture  in  the 
preceding  century  by  Alfonso  the  Eleventh.  The  camp 
was  filled  with  operatives,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
balls  and  powder,  which  were  stored  in  subterranean 
magazines,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  those  various  kinds  of 
battering  enginery  which  continued  in  use  long  after  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder.^* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  the  camp  experienced 
some  temporary  inconvenience  from  the  occasional  inter- 
ruption of  the  supplies  transported  by  water.  Rumours  of 
the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  some  of  the  adjacent 
villages  caused  additional  uneasiness;  and  deserters  who 
passed  into  Malaga  reported  these  particulars  with  the 
usual  exaggeration,  and  encouraged  the  besieged  to  per- 
severe,  by  the  assurance  that  Ferdinand  could  not  much 
longer  keep  the  field,  and  that  the  queen  had  actually 
written  to  advise  his  breaking  up  the  camp.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Ferdinand  saw  at  once  the  importance  of 
the  queen's  presence  in  order  to  dispel  the  delusion  of  the 
enemy  and  to  give  new  heart  to  his  soldiers.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  a  message  to  Cordova,  where  she  was  holding 
her  court,  requesting  her  appearance  in  the  camp. 

Isabella  had  proposed  to  join  her  husband  before  Velez, 
on  receiving  tidings  of  El  Zagal's  march  from  Granada, 
and  had  actually  enforced  levies  of  all  pei'sons  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  between  twenty  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
throughout  Andalusia,  but  subsequently  disbanded  them, 
on  learning  the  discomfiture  of  the  Moorish  army.  With- 
out hesitation,  she  now  set  forward,  accompanied  by  the 
cardinal  of  Spain  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  infanta  Isabella,  and  a  courtly  train  of 
ladies  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  her  person.  She  was 
received  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp  by  the  marquis 
of  Cadiz  and  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  escorted 
to  her  quarters  amidst  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the 

"  Pulgar,  Bcyes  Cat61icoe,  cap.  76. 
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goldieiy.  Hope  now  brightened  every  countenance.  A 
grace  seemed  to  be  shed  over  the  rugged  features  of  war ; 
and  the  young  gallants  thronged  from  all  quarters  to  the 
camp,  eager  to  win  the  guerdon  of  valoiur  from  the  hands 
of  those  from  whom  it  is  most  grateful  to  receive  it.^^ 

Ferdinand,  who  had  hitherto  brought  into  action  only 
the  lighter  pieces  of  ordnance,  from  a  willingness  to  spare 
the  noble  edifices  of  the  city,  now  pointed  his  heaviest 
guns  against  its  walls.  Before  opening  his  fire,  however, 
he  again  summoned  the  place,  ofiering  the  usual  liberal 
terms  in  case  of  immediate  compliance,  and  engaging 
otherwise,  "  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make  them  all 
slaves !  "  But  the  heart  of  the  alcayde  was  hardened  like 
that  of  Pharaoh,  says  the  Andalusian  chronicler,  and  the 
people  were  swelled  with  vain  hopes,  so  that  their  ears 
were  closed  against  the  proposal;  orders  were  even  issued 
to  punish  with  death  any  attempt  at  a  parley.  On  the 
contrary,  they  made  answer  by  a  more  lively  cannonade 
than  before,  along  the  whole  line  of  ramparts  and  fortresses 
which  overhung  the  city.  Sallies  were  also  made  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  on  every  assailable  point 
of  the  Christian  lines,  so  that  the  camp  was  kept  in  per- 
petual alarm.  In  one  of  the  nocturnal  sallies,  a  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  castle  of  Gebalfaro  succeeded 
in  surprising  the  quarters  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who, 
with  his  followers,  was  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  watching 
during  the  two  preceding  nights.  The  Christians,  bewil- 
dered with  the  sudden  tumult  which  broke  their  slumber, 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  ;  and  the  marquis, 
who  rushed  half  armed  from  his  tent,  found  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  them  to  order,  and  beating  off  the  assail- 
ants, after  receiving  a  wound  in  the  arm  from  an  arrow ; 
while  he  had  a  still  narrower  escape  from  the  ball  of  an 
arquebuse,  that  penetrated  his  buckler  and  hit  him  below 

^  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Ordn.  del     Bemaldcz,  Reyes  OatdliooSy  MS^, 
Gh-an  Cardenal,  lib.  1,  cap.  64. —      cap.  8d. 
Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  iy.  cap.  70. — 
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the  cairass,  but  fortunately  30  much  spent  as  to  do  him  no 
injury." 

The  Moors  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
Malaga,  or  the  gallantry  with  which  it  was  defended. 
They  made  several  attempts  to  relieve  it,  the  failure  of 
which  was  owing  less  to  the  Christians  than  to  treachery 
and  their  own  miserable  feuds.  A  body  of  cavalry,  which 
El  Zagal  despatched  from  Guadix  to  throw  succours  into 
the  beleaguered  city,  was  encountered  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
a  superior  force  of  the  young  king  Abdallah,  who  consum- 
mated his  baseness  by  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Christian 
camp,  charged  with  a  present  of  Arabian  horses  sumptu- 
ously caparisoned  to  Ferdinand,  and  of  costly  silks  and 
Oriental  perfumes  to  the  queen ;  at  the  same  time  com- 
plimenting them  on  their  successes,  and  soliciting  the 
continuance  of  their  friendly  dispositions  towards  himself. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  requited  this  act  of  humiliation  by 
securing  to  Abdallah's  subjects  the  right  of  cultivating 
their  fields  in  quiet,  and  of  trafficking  with  the  Spaniards 
in  every  commodity  save  military  stores.  At  this  paltry 
price  did  the  dastard  prince  consent  to  stay  his  arm  at  the 
only  moment  when  it  could  be  used  efiectually  for  his 
country.^* 

More  serious  consequences  were  like  to  have  resulted 
from  an  attempt  made  by  another  party  of  Moors  from 
Guadix  to  penetrate  the  Christian  lines.  Part  of  them 
succeeded,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  besieged  city. 
The  remainder  were  cut  in  pieces.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever^ who,  making  no  show  of  resistance,  was  taken  prisoner 

^  Bleda,   Oordnica,   lib.  5,  cap.  tilian  soyereigns,  interceding   for 

15.  —  Conde,  Dominocion    de    los  the  Malagans,  and  at  the  same  time 

Arabee,  torn.  iv.  pp.  237,  238. —  asking  protection  for  bis  subjects 

Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat6iicos,   MS.,  from  the  Spanish  cruisers  in  the 

cap.  83. — ^Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  Mediterranean.       The    soyereigns 

cap.  79.  graciously  complied  with  the  latter 

**  Pulsar,  Beyes  Oat<5lico3,  ubi  request,    and    complimented    tiie 

supra.— -During  the  siege,  ambassa-  Amcan  monarch  with  a  plate  of 

dors  arriyed  from  an  African  poten-  gold,  on  which  the  royal  arms  wero 

tate,  the  king  of  Tremecen^  bearing  curiously  embossed,  says  BemaldeB» 

a  magnificent  present  to  the  Cas«-  Beyes  Catdlioos,  cap.  84« 
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without  hann  to  his  person.  Being  brought  before  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  he  informed  that  nobleman  that  he 
could  make  some  important  disclosures  to  the  sovereigns. 
He  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  royal  tent ;  but,  as 
Ferdinand  was  taking  his  siesta,  in  the  sultry  hour  of  the 
day,  the  queen,  moved  by  divine  inspiration,  according  to 
the  Castilian  historian,  deferred  the  audience  till  her 
husband  should  awake,  and  commanded  the  prisoner  to 
be  detained  in  the  adjoining  tent.  This  was  occupied  by 
Doiia  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla,  marchioness  of  Moya,  Isa- 
bella's early  friend,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time 
engaged  in  discourse  with  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  Don 
Alvaro,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bragonza.^' 

The  Moor  did  not  understand  the  Castilian  language, 
and,  deceived  by  the  rich  attire  and  courtly  bearing  of 
these  personages,  he  mistook  them  for  the  king  and 
queen.  While  in  the  act  of  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass 
of  water,  he  suddenly  drew  a  dagger  from  beneath  the 
broad  folds  of  his  alhornoz,  or  Aloorish  mantle,  which  he 
had  been  incautiously  sufTered  to  retain,  and,  darting  on 
the  Portuguese  prince,  gave  him  a  deep  wound  on  the 
head,  and  then,  turning  like  lightning  on  the  marchioness, 
aimed  a  stroke  at  her,  which  fortunately  glanced  without 
injury,  the  point  of  the  weapon  being  turned  by  the  heavy 
embroidery  of  her  robes.  Before  he  could  repeat  his  blow, 
the  Moorish  Scsevola,  with  a  fate  very  different  from  that 
of  his  Roman  prototype,  was  pierced  with  a  hundred 
wounds  by  the  attendants,  who  rushed  to  the  spot, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  marchioness,  and  his  mangled 
remains  were  soon  after  discharged  from  a  catapult  into 
the  city ;  a  foolish  bravado,  which  the  besieged  requited 
by  slaying  a  Galician  gentleman  and  sending  his  corpse 

"  This  nobleman,  Don  Alyaro  de  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  and 
Portugal,  had  fled  his  native  conn-  subsequently  preferred  to  several 
try,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Gas-  important  offices  of  state.  His  son, 
tile  from  the  vindictive  enmity  of  the  count  of  Chelves,  married  a 
John  n.,  who  had  put  to  death  the  granddaughter  of  Christopher  Co- 
duke  of  Braganza,  his  elder  brother,  lumbua  Oviodo,  Quincuageuas, 
He  waa  kindly  recoived  by  Isabella,  MS. 
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astride  upon  a  mule  through  the  gates  of  the  town  into 
the  Christian  carap.^' 

This  daring  attempt  on  the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen 
spread  general  consternation  throughout  the  army.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  the  future,  by  ordinances  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  any  unknown  person  armed, 
or  any  Moor  whatever,  into  the  royal  quarters;  and 
the  body-guard  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two 
hundred  hidalgos  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  who,  with  their 
retainers,  were  to  keep  constant  watch  over  the  persons  of 
the  sovereigns. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Malaga,  whose  natural  population 
was  greatly  swelled  by  the  influx  of  its  foreign  auxiliaries, 
began  to  be  straitened  for  supplies,  while  its  distress 
was  aggravated  by  the  spectacle  of  abundance  which 
reigned  throughout  the  Spanish  camp.  Still,  however, 
the  people,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  did  not  break  out 
into  murmurs,  nor  did  they  relax  in  any  degree  the 
pertinacity  of  their  resistance.  Their  drooping  spirits 
were  cheered  by  the  predictions  of  a  fanatic,  who  promised 
that  they  should  eat  the  grain  which  they  saw  in  the 
Christian  camp ;  a  prediction  which  came  to  be  verified, 
like  most  others  that  are  verified  at  all,  in  a  very  diflPerent 
sense  from  that  intended  or  understood. 

The  incessant  cannonade  kept  up  by  the  besieging 
army,  in  the  mean  time,  so  far  exhausted  their  ammunition 
that  they  were  constrained  to  seek  supplies  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  foreign  countries. 
The  arrival  of  two  Flemish  transports  at  this  juncture,  from 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  interest  had  been  roused 
in  the  crusade,  afibrded  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of 
military  stores  and  munitions. 

The  obstinate  defence  of  Malaga  had  given  the  siege 
such  celebrity  that  volunteers,  eager  to  share  in  it,  flocked 

'^  Oyiedo,  Quincuagenas,    MS.,  MS.,  cap.  84. — Bleda,  Cordnica,  lib. 
1)at.  1,  quinc  1,  diaL  23.  —  Peter  6,  cap.  15. — It,  Marineo,  Gosas  mo- 
Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  1,  epist.  moraoles,  £oL  175, 176. 
63.  —  Bemaldezy  Soybs  Oat61ico6y 
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from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  royal  standard. 
Among  others,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had 
furnished  his  quota  of  troops  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, now  arrived  in  person  with  a  reinforcement,  together 
with  a  hundred  galleys  freighted  with  supplies,  and  a  loan 
of  twenty  thousand  doblas  of  gold  to  the  sovereigns  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Such  was  the  deep  interest  in  it 
excited  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  alacrity  which 
every  order  of  men  exhibited  in  supporting  its  enormous 
burdens.^* 

The  Castilian  army,  swelled  by  these  daily  augmenta- 
tions, varied  in  its  amount,  according  to  different  estimates, 
from  sixty  to  ninety  thousand  men.  Throughout  this 
immense  host,  the  most  perfect  discipline  was  maintained. 
Gaming  was  restrained  by  ordinances  interdicting  the  use 
of  dice  and  cards,  of  which  the  lower  orders  were  passion- 
ately fond.  Blasphemy  was  severely  punished.  Prostitutes, 
the  common  pest  of  a  camp,  were  excluded ;  and  so  entire 
was  the  subordination,  that  not  a  knife  wns  drawn,  and 
scarcely  a  brawl  occurred,  says  the  historian,  among  the 
motley  multitude.  Besides  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who 
attended  the  court,  the  camp  was  well  supplied  with  holy 
men,  priests,  friars,  and  the  chaplains  of  the  great  nobility, 
who  performed  the  exercises  of  religion  in  their  respective 
quarters  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship ;  exalting  the  imaginations  of  the  soldiers 
into  the  high  devotional  feeling  which  became  those  who 
were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Cross.*® 

Hitherto,  Ferdinand,  relying  on  the  blockade,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  queen's  desire  to  spare  the  hves  of  her  soldiers, 
had  formed  no  regular  plan  of  assault  upon  the  town. 
But,  as  the  season  rolled  on  without  the  least  demonstration 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  he  resolved  to 
storm  the  works,  which,  if  attended  by  no  other  conse- 

^  Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  cap.  *  Bernaldez,  Beyes  Cat61ico6, 
87— 89.— Bernaldez,  Beyes  Cat(51i-  MS.,  cap.  87.— Fulgor,  Beyes  Gato- 
€08,  MS.,  cap.  84.  licoB,  cap.  7L 
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quences,  might  at  least  serve  to  distress  the  enemy  and 
hasten  the  hour  of  surrender.  Large  wooden  towers  on 
rollers  were  accordingly  constructed,  and  provided  with  an 
apparatus  of  drawbridges  and  ladders,  which,  when  brought 
near  to  the  ramparts,  would  open  a  descent  into  the  city. 
Galleries  were  also  wrought,  some  for  the  purpose  of  pene- 
trating into  the  place,  and  others  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  walls.  The  whole  of  these  operations  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Francisco  Ramirez,  the  celebrated  engineer 
of  Madrid. 

But  the  Moors  anticipated  the  completion  of  these 
formidable  preparations  by  a  brisk,  well-concerted  attack 
on  all  points  of  the  Spanish  lines.  They  countermined 
the  assailants,  and,  encountering  them  in  the  subterraneous 
passages,  drove  them  back,  and  demolished  the  frame-work 
of  the  galleries.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  squadron  of 
armed  vessels,  which  had  been  riding  in  safety  under  the 
gims  of  the  city,  pushed  out  and  engaged  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Thus  the  battle  raged  with  fire  and  sword,  above 
and  under  ground,  along  the  ramparts,  the  ocean,  and  the 
land,  at  the  same  time.  Even  Fulgar  cannot  withhold  his 
tribute  of  admiration  to  this  unconquerable  spirit  in  an 
enemy  wasted  by  all  the  extremities  of  famine  and  fatigue. 
"  Who  does  not  marvel,"  he  says,  "  at  the  bold  heart  of 
these  infidels  in  battle,  their  prompt  obedience  to  their 
chiefs,  their  dexterity  in  the  wiles  of  war,  their  patience 
under  privation,  and  undaunted  perseverance  in  their 
purposes  ?  "  '* 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  a  sortie  from  the  city,  indi- 
cating a  trait  of  character  worth  recording.  A  noble 
Moor,  named  Abrahen  Zenete,  fell  in  with  a  number  of 
Spanish  children  who  had  wandered  from  their  quarters. 
Without  injuring  them,  he  touched  them  gently  with  the 
handle  of  his  lance,  saying,  "  Get  ye  gone,  varlets,  to  your 

"  Oonde,    Dominaoion    de    log      Caro  de  Torres,  Ordenes  militares, 
Arabes,  torn.  iii.  pp.  237,  238.—      fol  82,  83. 
Pulgar,  Beyes  Catolioos,  cap.  80.— 
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mothers."  On  being  rebnked  by  his  comrades,  who 
inquired  why  he  had  let  them  escape  so  easily,  he  replied, 
"Because  I  saw  no  beard  upon  their  chins."  "An  example 
of  magnanimity/'  says  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  "  truly 
wonderful  in  a  heathen,  and  which  might  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  Christian  hidalgo."  ** 

But  no  virtue  or  valour  could  avail  the  unfortunate 
Malagans  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies, 
who,  driving  them  back  from  every  point,  compelled  them, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  of  six  hours,  to  shelter  themselves 
within  the  defences  of  the  town.  The  Christians  followed 
up  their  success.  A  mine  was  sprung  near  a  tower  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  of  four  arches  with  the  main  works  of 
the  place.  The  Moors,  scattered  and  intimidated  by  the 
explosion,  retreated  across  the  bridge ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
carrying  the  tower,  whose  gims  completely  enfiladed  it^ 
obtained  possession  of  this  important  pass  into  the  be- 
leaguered city.  For  these  and  other  signal  services  during 
the  siege;,  Francisco  Ramirez,  the  master  of  the  ordnance, 
received  the  honours  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  King 
Ferdinand." 

"  Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  cap.  otisly  too  loose  to  varrant  any  eadt 

91. — ^Bemaldez,    Beyes    Catdlicos,  conclusion.*  The  Italian  histonam 

MS.,  cap.  84. — The  honest  exclaraa-  notice  the  use  of  eunpowder  mines 

tion  of  the  Curate  brings  to  mind  at  the  siege  of  the  GtUe  town  of 

the  similar  encomium  of  the  old  SerezaneUo    in   Tuscany,   by    the 

Moorish  ballad :  Genoese,  in  1487,  precisely  oontem- 

icn  V  11  _    n        J*  poraneous  with  the  siece  of  Malaga. 

"CaballerosGranadinos,  (MachiaveUi,  Istorie  l^orentine,  Eh 

Aunque  Moros,  hijosdalgo.'*  8.  ~  Guicdardini,  Istoria  d'ltalia 

Hita,  Querras  de  Granada,  torn,  u  (Milano,   1803),  torn.   iii.    liK  €L) 

p.  257.  This  singular  coincidence,  in  nations 

"  There  is  no  weU-authenticated  having  tiien  but  little  interoourse, 
instance  of  the  employment  of  gun-  would  seem  to  infer  some  common 
powder  in  mining  m  European  war-  origin  of  greater  antiquity.  How- 
fare,  BO  fieur  as  r  am  aware,  of  an  ever  this  may  be,  the  writers  of 
earlier  date  than  this.  Tiraboschi,  both  nations  are  i^;reed  in  ascribing 
indeed,  refers,  on  the  authority  of  the  first  succeesml  use  of  sach 
another  writer,  to  a  work  in  the  mines  on  any  extended  scale  to  the 
library  of  the  Academy  of  Siena,  celebrated  Spanish  engineer,  Pedro 
composed  by  one  Francesco  Giorgio,  Navarro,  when  serving  under  Gon- 
architect  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  salvo  de  Cordova,  in  his  Italian 
about  1480,  in  which  that  person  campaigns  at  the  b^nnin^  of  the 
claims  the  merit  of  the  invention,  sixteenth  century.  Guicoardini, 
(Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  vi.  p.  ubi  supra. — ^Paolo  Giovio,  De  "^ta 
870.)    The  whole  statement  is  obvi-  Magni  Gonsalvi  (YitsB  Illustriiua 
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The  citizens  of  Malaga,  dismayed  at  beholding  the 
enemy  established  in  their  defences,  and  fainting  under 
exhaustion  from  a  siege  which  had  already  lasted  more 
than  three  months,  now  began  to  murmur  at  the  obstinacy 
of  the  garrison,  and  to  demand  a  capitulation.  Their 
magazines  of  grain  were  emptied,  and  for  some  weeks  they 
had  been  compelled  to  devour  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  the  boiled  hides  of  these  animals,  or,  in  default 
of  other  nutriment,  vine-leaves  dressed  with  oil,  and  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree,  pounded  fine,  and  baked  into  a  sort  of 
cake.  In  consequence  of  this  loathsome  and  unwholesome 
diet,  diseases  were  engendered.  Multitudes  were  seen 
dying  about  the  streets.  Many  deserted  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  eager  to  barter  their  liberty  for  bread;  and  the  city 
exhibited  all  the  extremes  of  squalid  and  disgusting 
wretchedness,  bred  by  pestilence  and  famine  among  an 
overcrowded  population.  The  sufierings  of  the  citizens 
softened  the  st^m  heart  of  the  alcayde,  Hamet  Zeli,  who 
at  length  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and,  withdrawing 
his  forces  into  the  Gebalfaro,  consented  that  the  Malagans 
should  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  their  conqueror. 

A  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  an 
eminent  merchant  named  Ali  Dordux  at  their  head,  was 
then  despatched  to  the  Christian  quarters,  with  the  offer 
of  the  city  to  capitulate,  on  the  same  liberal  conditions 
which  had  been  uniformly  granted  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
king  refused  to  admit  the  embassy  into  his  presence,  and 
haughtily  answered,  through  the  commander  of  Leon,  that 
''these  terms  had  been  twice  offered  to  the  people  of 
Malaga,  and  rejected;  that  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
stipulate  conditions,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
abide  by  those  which  he,  as  their  conqueror,  should  vouch- 
safe to  them."  " 

Viroram,  Basilisa,  1578),  lib.  2. —  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  foL 

Aleson,  Anales  de  Navarra,  torn.  y.  175. — Baded  y  Asdnula,  Las  tres 

lib.  35,  cap.  12.  Ordenes,  fol.  54.  — Pulgar,  Eeyoe 

••  Oardonne,  Hist  de  TAfrique  Cat61ico8,     cap.     92.  —  Bernaldez, 

et  de  I'Espagne,  torn,  iil  p.  29G.^  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.»  cap.  85, 
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Ferdinand's  answer  spread  general  consternation  throngh- 
out  Malaga.  The  inhabitants  saw  too  plainly  that  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  from  an  appeal  to  sentiments  of  humanity. 
After  a  tumultuous  debate,  the  deputies  were  despatched  a 
second  time  to  the  Christian  camp,  charged  with  proposi- 
tions in  which  concession  was  mingled  with  menace.  They 
represented  that  the  severe  response  of  King  Ferdinand  to 
the  citizens  had  rendered  them  desperate :  that  they  were 
willing  to  resign  to  him  their  fortifications,  their  city, — ^in 
short,  their  property  of  every  description, — on  his  assurance 
of  their  personal  security  and  freedom ;  if  he  refused  this, 
they  would  take  their  Christian  captives,  amounting  to 
five  or  six  hundred,  from  the  dungeons  in  which  they  lay, 
and  hang  them  like  dogs  over  the  battlements ;  and  then, 
placing  their  old  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  fortress, 
they  would  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  cut  a  way  for  themselves 
through  their  enemies,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  "  So,"  they 
continued,  "  if  you  gain  a  victory,  it  will  be  such  a  one  as 
shall  make  the  name  of  Malaga  ring  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  ages  yet  unborn  1 "  Ferdinand,  unmoved  by  these 
menaces,  coolly  replied  that  he  saw  no  occasion  to  change 
his  former  determination,  but  they  might  rest  assured,  if 
they  harmed  a  single  hair  of  a  Christian,  he  would  put  every 
soul  in  the  place,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  sword. 

The  anxious  people,  who  thronged  forth  to  meet  the 
embassy  on  its  return  to  the  city,  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  deepest  gloom  at  its  ominous  tidings.  Their  fate  was 
now  sealed.  Every  avenue  to  hope  seemed  closed  by  the 
stem  response  of  the  victor.  Yet  hope  will  still  linger ; 
and,  although  there  were  some  frantic  enough  to  urge  the 
execution  of  their  desperate  menaces,  the  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  those  most  considerable 
for  wealth  and  influence,  preferred  the  chance  of  Ferdi- 
nand's clemency  to  certain,  irretrievable  ruin. 

For  the  last  time,  therefore,  the  deputies  issued  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  charged  with  an  epistle  to  the  sovereigus 
from  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  in  which,  after  depre- 
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eating  their  anger,  and  lamenting  their  own  blind  obstinacy, 
they  reminded  their  highnesses  of  the  liberal  terms  which 
their  ancestors  had  granted  to  CSordova,  Antequera,  and 
other  cities,  after  a  defence  as  pertinacious  as  their  own. 
They  expatiated  on  the  fame  which  the  sovereigns  had 
established  by  the  generous  policy  of  their  past  conquests, 
and,  appealing  to  their  magnanimity,  concluded  with  sub- 
mitting themselves,  their  families,  and  their  fortunes  to 
their  disposal.     Twenty  of  the  principal  citizens  were  then 
delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  peaceable  demeanour  of 
the  city  until  its  occupation  by  the  Spaniards.     "  Thus," 
says  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  "did  the  Almighty  harden 
the  hearts  of  these  heathen,  like  to  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
in   order  that  they  might  receive  the  full  wages  of  the 
manifold   oppressions   which    they   had   wrought   on   his 

people,  from  the  days  of  King  Roderic  to  the  present 
time  1  "25 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  commander  of  Leon  rode 
through  the  gates  of  Malaga,  at  the  head  of  his  well- 
appointed  chivalry,  and  took  possession  of  the  alcazaba, 
or  lower  citadel.  The  troops  were  then  posted  at  their 
respective  stations  along  the  fortifications,  and  the  banners 
of  Christian  Spain  triumphantly  unfurled  from  the  towers 
of  the  city,  where  the  crescent  had  been  displayed  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  nearly  eight  centuries. 

The  first  act  was  to  purify  the  town  from  the  numerous 
dead  bodies,  and  other  ofiensive  matter,  which  had  accu- 
mulated during  this  long  siege,  and  lay  festering  in  the 
streets,  poisoning  the  atmosphere.  The  principal  mosque 
was  next  consecrated  with  due  solemnity  to  the  service  of 

*  Palgar,  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  cap.  of  the  inhabitants,  quoted  at  length 
93. — Cardonne,  Hist  de  TAfrique  by  Pulgar,  would  seem  to  be  a  re- 
st de  TEspagne,  torn.  iiL  p.  296. —  futation  of  this.  And  yet  there  are 
The  Arabic  historians  state  that  good  grounds  for  suspecting  false 
Malaga  was  betrayed  by  Ali  Dor-  play  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador 
dux,  who  admitted  the  Spaniards  Dordux,  since  the  Castilian  writers 
into  the  castle  while  the  citizens  admit  that  he  was  exempted,  with 
were  debating  on  Ferdinand's  terms,  forty  of  his  Mends,  from  tiie  doom 
(See  Conde,  Dominadon  de  los  of  suiYery  and  forfeiture  of  property 
Axabes,  tom.  iil  cap.  39.)  The  letter  passed  upon  hijs  feUow-citizenB* 
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Santa  Maria  de  la  EncarnacioD.  Crosses  and  bells,  the 
symbols  of  Christian  worship,  were  distributed  in  proinsiou 
among  the  sacred  edifices;  where,  says  the  Catholic  chro- 
nicler last  quoted,  *'  the  celestial  music  of  their  chimes, 
sounding  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  caused  per- 
petual torment  to  the  ears  of  the  infidel."^ 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  being  somewhat  more 
than  three  months  from  the  date  of  opening  trenches, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  their  entrance  into  the  con- 
quered city,  attended  by  the  court,  the  clei^,  and  the 
whole  of  their  military  array.  The  procession  moved  in 
solemn  state  up  the  principal  streets,  now  deserted  and 
hushed  in  ominous  silence,  to  the  new  cathedral  of  St. 
Mary,  where  mass  was  performed;  and,  as  the  glorious 
anthem  of  the  Te  Deum  rose  for  the  first  time  within  its 
ancient  walls,  the  sovereigns,  together  with  the  whole 
army,  prostrated  themselves  in  grateful  adoration  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  who  had  thus  reinstated  them  in  the 
domains  of  their  ancestors. 

The  most  affecting  incident  was  afforded  by  the  multi- 
tude of  Christian  captives  who  were  rescued  from  the 
Moorish  dungeons.  They  were  brought  before  the  sove- 
reigns, with  their  limbs  heavily  manacled,  their  beards 
descending  to  their  waists,  and  their  sallow  visages  emaci- 
ated by  captivity  and  famine.  Every  eye  was  suffused 
with  tears  at  the  spectacle.  Many  recognized  their  ancient 
friends,  of  whose  fate  they  had  long  been  ignorant.  Some 
had  lingered  in  captivity  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  among 
them  were  several  belonging  to  the  best  families  in  Spain. 
On  entering  the  presence,  they  would  have  testified  their 
gratitude  by  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  sove- 
reigns; but  the  latter,  raising  them  up  and  mingling  their 
tears  with  those  of  the  liberated  captives,  caused  their 

^  Bemaldez,    Eeyos    Catdlioos,  man,  for  Tiolatin^  historioal  aoou- 

MS.,  cap.  S5. — The  reader  may  re-  racy  by  introducmg  bells  into  hia 

member  Don  Quixote's  rebuke  of  Moorisk  pantomime.    Part.  2,  oap. 

Master  Peter,  the  unlucky  puppet-  26. 
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fetters  to  be  removed,  and,  after  administering  to  their 
necessities,  dismissed  them  with  liberal  presents.^ 

The  fortress  of  Gebalfaro  surrendered  on  the  day  after 
the  occupation  of  Malaga  by  the  Spaniards.  The  gallant 
Zegri  chieftain,  Hamet  Zeli,  was  loaded  with  chains ;  and, 
being  asked  why  he  had  persisted  so  obstinately  in  his 
redeUion,  boldly  answered, "  Because  I  was  commissioned 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity ;  and,  if  I  had 
been  properly  supported,  I  would  have  died  sooner  than 
surrender  now ! " 

The  doom  of  the  vanquished  was  now  to  be  pronounced. 
On  entering  the  city,  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  prohibiting  them  under  the  severest  penalties 
from  molesting  either  the  persons  or  property  of  the  in- 
habitants. These  latter  were  directed  to  remain  in  their 
respective  mansions  with  a  guard  set  over  them,  while  the 
cravings  of  appetite  were  supplied  by  a  liberal  distribution 
of  food.  At  length,  the  whole  population  of  the  city, 
comprehending  every  age  and  sex,  was  commanded  to 
repair  to  the  great  court-yard  of  the  alcazaba,  which  was 
overlooked  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ramparts  garrisoned  by  the 
Spanish  soldiery.  To  this  place,  the  scene  of  many  a 
Moorish  triumph,  where  the  spoil  of  the  border  foray  had 
been  often  displayed,  and  which  might  still  be  emblazoned 
with  the  trophy  of  many  a  Christian  banner,  the  people  of 
Malaga  now  directed  their  steps.  As  the  multitude  swarmed 
through  the  streets,  filled  with  boding  apprehensions  of 
their  fate,  they  wrung  their  hands,  and,  raising  their  eyes 
to  heaven,  uttered  the  most  piteous  lamentations.  "Oh 
Malaga,"  they  cried,  *'  renowned  and  beautiful  city,  how 
are  thy  sons  about  to  forsake  thee !  Could  not  thy  soil, 
on  which  they  first  drew  breath,  be  suffered  to  cover  them 
in  death?     Where   is  now  the  strength  of  thy  towers, 

^  Carbajal,  whose  meagre  annals  tember.    Anales,  afio  1487. — ^Mar- 

have  scarcely  any  merit   beyond  mol,  Bebelion  de  log  MoiiaooB,  Hb. 

that  of  a  mere  chronological  table,  1,  oap.  14. 
postpones  the  surrender  tiU  8ep- 
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where  the  beauty  of  thy  edifices  ?  The  strength  of  thy 
walls,  alas,  could  not  avail  thy  children,  for  they  had  sorely 
displeased  their  Creator.  What  shall  become  of  thy  old 
men  and  thy  matrons,  or  of  thy  young  maidens  delicately 
nurtured  within  thy  halls,  when  they  shall  feel  the  iron 
yoke  of  bondage?  Can  thy  barbarous  conquerors  without 
remorse  thus  tear  asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  life  P  "  Such 
are  the  melancholy  strains  in  which  the  Castilian  chronicler 
has  given  utterance  to  the  sorrows  of  the  captive  city.** 

The  dreadful  doom  of  slavery  was  denounced  on  the 
assembled  multitude.  One-third  was  to  be  transported 
into  Africa  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  Christian 
captives  detained  there;  and  all  who  had  relatives  or 
friends  in  this  predicament  were  required  to  furnish  a 
specification  of  them.  Another  third  was  appropriated  to 
reimburse  the  state  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
remainder  were  to  be  distributed  as  presents  at  home  and 
abroad.  Thus,  one  hundred  of  the  flower  of  the  African 
warriors  were  sent  to  the  pope,  who  incorporated  them 
into  his  guard,  and  converted  them  all  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  says  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  into  very  good  Chris- 
tians.  Fifty  of  the  most  beautiful  Moorish  girls  were  pre- 
sented by  Isabella  to  the  queen  of  Naples,  thirty  to  the 
queen  of  Portugal,  others  to  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  and 
the  residue  of  both  sexes  were  apportioned  among  the 
nobles,  cavaliers,  and  inferior  members  of  the  army, 
according  to  their  respective  rank  and  services.^ 

As  it  was  apprehended  that  the  Malagans,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  prospect  of  a  hopeless,   interminable 

^  Bleda,  Oordnioa,  Hb.  5,  cap.  Jews  were  at  fhe  same  time  oon- 

15. — ^As  a  ooTinterpart  to  the  above  demned  to  tiie  flamee.     *<  These," 

scene,  twelve  Ohnstian  renegades,  says  father  Abarca,  **  were  ikefete* 

found  in  the  city,  were  transfixed  and  iUominationB  most  gratefiil  to 

with  canes,  acanavereadoSf  a  barbar-  the    Catholic  piety  of   our   sove- 

ous  punishment  derived  from  the  reigns!"  Abarca,  Bey esdeAiagon, 

Moors,    which   was    inflicted    by  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  3. 

horsemen  at  full  gallop,  who  dis-  ^  Pulgar,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  abi 

charged  pointed  reeds  at  the  crimi-  supra. — ^Bemaldez,  Reyes  Catdliooe, 

nal  until  he  expired  under  repeated  Ma.,   ubi  supra.  —  Peter  Martyr, 

wounds.     A  number  of  relapsed  Opus  Epist,  epist  62. 
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captivity,  might  destroy  or  secrete  their  jewels,  plate,  and 
other  precious  effects,  in  which  this  wealthy  city  abounded, 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  Ferdinand  devised  a  politic  expedient  for  pre- 
venting it.  He  proclaimed  that  he  would  receive  a  certain 
sum,  if  paid  within  nine  months,  as  the  ransom  of  the 
whole  population,  and  that  their  personal  effects  should  be 
admitted  in  part  payment.  This  sum  averaged  about 
thirty  doblas  a  head,  including  in  the  estimate  all  those 
who  might  die  before  the  determination  of  the  period 
assigned.  The  ransom  thus  stipulated  proved  more  than 
the  unhappy  people  could  raise,  either  by  themselves,  or 
agents  employed  to  solicit  contributions  among  their 
brethren  of  Granada  and  Africa ;  at  the  same  time,  it  so 
far  deluded  their  hopes  that  they  gave  in  a  full  inventory 
of  their  effects  to  the  treasury.  By  this  shrewd  device, 
Ferdinand  obtained  complete  possession  both  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  victims.*^ 

Malaga  was  computed  to  contain  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  foreign 
auxiliaries,  within  its  gates  at  the  time  of  surrender.  One 
cannot,  at  this  day,  read  the  melancholy  details  of  its  story 
without  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  vindicate  the  dreadful  sentence  passed  on  this 
unfortunate  people  for  a  display  of  heroism  which  should 
have  excited  admiration  in  every  generous  bosom.  It  was 
obviously  most  repugnant  to  Isabella's  natural  disposition, 
and  must  be  admitted  to  leave  a  stain  on  her  memory 
which  no  colouring  of  history  can  conceal.  It  may  find 
some  palliation,  however,  in  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  the 
more  excusable  in  a  woman,  whom  education,  general 
example,  and  natural  distrust  of  herself,  accustomed  to 

**  BemaldeB,   Beyes   Oatdlioos,  afio  1487. — ^Not  a  wordofoomment 

MS.,  cap.  87. — ^L.  Marineo,  Cosas  esoapes  the  Castilian  historians  on 

memorables,    ioL    176.  —  Oonde,  this  meroileBs  rigour  of  the  oon- 

Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  torn,  queror   towards   the   yanquished. 

iii.  ^.  238.  —  Oardonne,  Hist  de  It  is  evident  that  Ferdinand  did  no 

TAfrique  et  de  l^Espagne,  torn.  iii.  violenoe  to  the  feelings  of  his  or- 

p.  296.  —  Carbajal,  Ajoales,  MS.,  thodox  subjeots.    Tacmdo  €kmaf4. 
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rely,  in  matters  of  conscience,  on  the  spiritual  guides  whose 
piety  and  professional  learning  seemed  to  qualify  them 
for  the  trust.  Even  in  this  very  transaction  she  fell  far 
short  of  the  suggestions  o[  some  of  her  counsellors,  who 
urged  her  to  put  every  inhabitant  without  exception  to  the 
sword ;  which,  they  affirmed,  would  be  a  just  requital  of 
their  obstinate  rebellion,  and  would  prove  a  wholesome 
warning  to  others  I  We  are  not  told  who  the  advisers  of 
this  precious  measure  were ;  but  the  whole  experience  of 
this  reign  shows  that  we  shall  scarcely  wrong  the  clei^ 
much  by  imputing  it  to  them.  That  their  arguments 
could  warp  so  enlightened  a  mind  as  that  of  Isabella  from 
the  natural  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  furnishes  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  ascendancy  which  the  priesthood 
usurped  over  the  most  gift«d  intellects,  and  of  their  gross 
abuse  of  it,  before  the  Reformation,  by  breaking  the  seals 
set  on  the  sacred  volume,  opened  to  mankind  the  unoor- 
rupted  channel  of  divine  truth.** 

The  fate  of  Malaga  may  be  said  to  have  decided  that  of 
Granada.     The  latter  was  now  shut  out  from  the  most 

^   Bemaldez,   Beyes    Catdlicos,  ransom,  had  it  ooourred.    It  is  stiU 

MS.,  cap.  87. — Bleda,  Cor^nioa,  lib.  more  improbable  that  the  honest 

5,   cap.  15. — ^About  four  hundred  Curate  or  Los  Palados  should  haye 

and  ntty  Moorish  Jews  were  ran-  fiabrioated  it.    Any  one  who  at- 

somed  by  a  wealthy  Israelite  of  tempts  to  reooncile  the    discrep- 

Castile  for  27,000  doblas  of  gold;  ancies  of  even   oontemporaiy  his- 

a  proof  that  the  Jewish  stock  was  torians   wiU  have  Lora  Oxford's 

one  which  thiiyed  amidst  perseou-  exclamation    to    his   son    Horace 

tion.    It  is  scarcely  possiole  that  brought  to  his  mind  ten  times  a 

the  ciroumstantial  Pulgar  should  day:  **OhI  read  me  not  histoiy, 

have  omitted  to  notice  so  important  for  that  I  know  to  be  fiedse."  * 
a  fact  as  the  scheme  of  the  Moorish 


•  [The  exact  terms  of  the  offer  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  are  to  be  found  in  a  document  bearinc^ 
date  Sept.  4,  1487,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas  and 
printed  in  the  eighUi  volume  of  the  Oolecdon  de  Dooumentos  in^tos 
para  la  Historia  de  Espa&a.  The  ransom  for  each  person  was  fixed  at 
tbixtv  doblM  de  oro  o£  A  specified  weight,  or  the  equivalent  in  wines, 
jewels,  or  silks.  To  ftunlitate  speedy  payment,  the  people  were  to  dispose  of 
their  effects  at  public  auction.  It  me  sum  thus  raised  fell  short  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  wnole  amount  required,  the  difference  was  to  be  made  up 
within  sixty  days.  The  remaining  third  was  to  be  paid  in  two  instalments, 
in  April  and  October,  1488,  hostages  in  sufficient  numbers  beiug  retained 
101  tihe  final  payment— Ed.] 
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important  ports  along  her  coast ;  and  she  was  environed 
on  every  point  of  her  territory  by  her  warlike  foe,  so  that 
she  could  hardly  hope  more  firom  subsequent  eflForts,  how- 
ever strenuous  and  united,  than  to  postpone  the  inevitable 
hour  of  dissolution.  The  cruel  treatment  of  Malaga  was 
the  prelude  to  the  long  series  of  persecutions  which  awaited 
the  wretched  Moslems  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors ;  in 
that  land  over  which  the  "  star  of  Islamism/*  to  borrow 
their  own  metaphor,  had  shone  in  full  brightness  for  nearly 
eight  centuries,  but  where  it  was  now  fast  descending  amid 
clouds  and  tempests  to  the  horizon. 

The  first  care  of  the  sovereigns  was  directed  towards 
repeopling  the  depopulated  city  with  their  own  subjects. 
Houses  and  lands  were  freely  granted  to  such  as  would 
settle  there.  Numerous  towns  and  villages  with  a  wide 
circuit  of  territory  were  placed  under  its  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  it  was  made  the  head  of  a  diocese  embracing  most  of 
the  recent  conquests  in  the  south  and  west  of  Granada. 
These  inducements,  combined  with  the  natural  advantages 
of  position  and  climate,  soon  caused  the  tide  of  Christian 
population  to  flow  into  the  deserted  city ;  but  it  was  very 
long  before  it  again  reached  the  degree  of  commercial  con- 
sequence to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Moors.** 

After  these  salutary  arrangements,  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
led  back  their  victorious  legions  in  triumph  to  Cordova ; 
whence  dispersing  to  their  various  homes,  they  prepared, 
by  a  winter's  repose,  for  new  campaigns  and  more  brilliant 
conquests. 

"  Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlioos,  cap,  its  territory,  fop  the  farther  en- 

94.— In  July,  1501,  we  find  a  royal  couragement  ol  population  in  the 

ordinance  authorizing  an  immunity  conquered  city.— -OoL  de  06d.|  torn, 

from  yarious  taxes,  and  other  im-  yi.  no.  821. 
portant  priyileges,  to  Malaga  and 
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OF   £L   ZAGAL. 

1487—1489. 

The  SoTereigns  yisit  Aragon. — ^The  King  lays  Siege  to  Bam.— Its  great 
Strength. — Gkurdens  dearod  of  their  Timber. — ^The  Qneen  laiaes  the 
Spirits  of  her  Troops. — ^Her  patriotic  Sacrifices. — Suspension  of  Arms. 
— Baza  surrenders.— Treaty  with  El  Zagal. — Difficulties  of  the  Cam- 
paign.— ^Isabella's  Popularity  and  Influence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1487,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ac- 
companied by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
visited  Aragon,  to  obtain  the  recognition  from  the  cortes 
of  Prince  John's  succession,  the  boy  being  now  in  his 
tenth  year,  as  well  as  to  repress  the  disorder  into  which 
the  country  had  fallen  during  the  long  absence  of  its 
sovereigns.  To  this  end,  the  principal  cities  and  com- 
munities of  Aragon  had  recently  adopted  the  institution  of 
the  hermandad,  organized  on  similar  principles  to  that  of 
Castile.  Ferdinand,  on  his  arrival  at  Saragossa  in  the 
month  of  November,  gave  his  royal  sanction  to  the  associa- 
tion, extending  the  term  of  its  duration  to  five  years ;  a 
measure  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  great  feudal  nobility, 
whose  power,  or  rather  abuse  of  power,  was  considerably 
abridged  by  this  popular  military  force.* 

The  sovereigns,  after  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their 
visit,  and  obtaining  an  appropriation  from  the  cortes  for 
the  Moorish  war,  passed  into  Valencia,  where  measures  of 
like  efficiency  were  adopted  for  restoring  the  authority  of 
the  law,  which  was  exposed  to  such  perpetual  lapses  in 

'  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  iy.   fol.      Pulgar,  Beyes  Oat61ioos,  part  d, 
351,  352,  356.— Mariana,  Hist,  de      cap.  95. 
Espafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  25,  cap.  12. — 
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this  turbulent  age,  even  in  the  best  constituted  govern- 
ments, as  required  for  its  protection  the  utmost  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  supreme  executive 
power.  From  Valencia  the  court  proceeded  to  Murcia, 
where  Ferdinand,  in  the  month  of  June,  1488,  assumed 
the  command  of  an  army  amounting  to  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  a  small  force  compared  with  those  usually 
levied  on  these  occasions ;  it  being  thought  advisable  to 
suffer  the  nation  to  breathe  a  while,  after  the  exhausting 
efforts  in  which  it  had  been  unintermittingly  engaged  for 
so  many  years. 

Ferdinand,  crossing  the  eastern  borders  of  Granada,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Vera,  which  speedily  opened  its 
gates,  kept  along  the  southeni  slant  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
Almeria;  whence,  after  experiencing  some  rough  treat- 
ment in  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  he  marched  by  a  northerly 
circuit  on  Baza,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  its  posi- 
tion, as  his  numbers  were  altogether  inadequate  to  its 
siege.  A  division  of  the  army  under  the  marquis  duke  of 
Cadiz  suffered  itself  to  be  drawn  here  into  an  ambuscade 
by  the  wily  old  monarch  El  Zagal,  who  lay  in  Baza  with 
a  strong  force.  After  extricating  his  troops  with  some 
difficulty  and  loss  from  this  perilous  predicament,  Ferdi- 
nand retreated  on  his  own  dominions  by  the  way  of 
Huescar,  where  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  withdrew  to 
offer  up  his  devotions  at  the  cross  of  Caravaca.  The  cam- 
paign, though  signalized  by  no  brilliant  achievement,  and 
indeed  clouded  with  some  slight  reverses,  secured  the 
surrender  of  a  considerable  number  of  fortresses  and 
towns  of  inferior  note.* 

The  Moorish  chief.  El  Zagal,  elated  by  his  recent  success, 
made  frequent  forays  into  the  Christian  territories,  sweep- 
ing off  the  flocks,  herds,  and  growing  crops  of  the  husband- 
man ;  while  the  garrisons  of  Almeria  and  Salobrena,  and 

'  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  TAfiique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn,  iii 

tSL  p.  76.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat6-  pp.   298,  299.  —  Carb^al,  Aiiales» 

liooe,  cap.  98. — Zufliga,  Annales  de  MS.,  aiko  1488. 
SoTilla,  p.  402.— Gaxdoime,  Hist  de 
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the  bold  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Purchena,  poured  a 
similar  devastating  warfare  over  the  eastern  borders  of 
Granada  into  Murcia.  To  meet  this  pressure,  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  reinforced  the  frontier  with  additional  levies 
under  Juan  de  Benavides  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega; 
while  Christian  knights,  whose  prowess  is  attested  in 
many  a  Moorish  lay,  flocked  there  from  all  quarters,  as 
to  the  theatre  of  war. 

During  the  following  winter,  of  1488,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  occupied  themselves  with  the  interior  government 
of  Castile,  and  particularly  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  commission  was  specially  appointed  to  supenise  the 
conduct  of  the  corregidors  and  subordinate  magistrates, 
"  so  that  every  one,*'  says  Pulgar,  "  was  most  careful  to 
discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  in  order  to  escape  the  penalty 
which  was  otherwise  sure  to  overtake  him/'  ^ 

While  at  Valladolid,  the  sovereigns  received  an  embassy 
from  Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Fourth* 
of  Germany,  soliciting  their  co-operation  in  his  designs 
against  France  for  the  restitution  of  his  late  wife's  rightful 
inheritance,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  engaging  in  turn 
to  support  them  in  their  claims  on  Roussillon  and  Cer- 
dagne.      The  Spanish   monarchs   had    long   entertained 

*    Conde,    Dominacion   de    los  affair.    The  latter,  after  a  brief  in- 

Arabes,  torn.  iii.   pp.  239,  240. —  restigation,  oommanded  the  alcayde 

Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatolicos,  cap.  100,  to  be  hun^  up  over  his  own  fortrees, 

101. — ^During  the  preceding  year,  and  the  aloalde  to  be  delivered  over 

while  the  court  was  at  Murcia,  we  to  the  court  of  chancery  at  Yalla- 

find  one  of  the  examples  of  prompt  dolid,  who  ordered  his  right  hand 

and  severe  exerciseof  justice  which  to  be  amputated  and  banished  him 

sometimes   occur   in    this    rei^.  the  realm.    This  summary  justice 

One  of  the  royal  collectors  having  was  perhaps  necessary  in  a  com- 

been  resisted  and  personally  mal-  munit^  that  might  be  said  to  be  in 

treated  by  the  alcayde  of  Salva-  transition  from  a  state  of  barbarism 

tierra,   a  place  belonging  to  the  to  that  of  civilization,  and  had  a 

crown,  and  by  the  alcalde  of  a  ter-  salutary  effect  in  proving  to  the 

ritorial  court  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  people  that  no  rank  was  elevated 

the  queen  cansed  one  of  the  royal  enough  to  raise  the  offender  above 

judges  privately  to  enter  into  the  the  law.    Pulgar,  cap.  99. 
place  and  take  cognizance  of  the 


•  [Styled  usually  Frederick  the  Third,  the  claims  of  ''Frederick  the 
Handsome,"  whether  as  rival  or  colleague  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  being 
properly  disallowed  by  most  historians. — ^Ed.] 
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many  causes  of  discontent  with  the  French  courts  both 
with  regard  to  the  mortgaged  territory  of  Roussillon  and 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  and  they  watched  with  jealous 
eye  the  daily  increasing  authority  of  their  formidable 
neighbour  on  their  own  frontier*  They  had  been  induced^ 
in  the  preceding  summer,  to  equip  an  armament  at  Biscay 
and  Guipuscoa,  to  support  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  his 
wars  with  the  French  regent,  the  celebrated  Anne  de 
Beaujeu.  This  expedition,  which  proved  disastrous,  was 
followed  by  another  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year.^ 
But,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  episodes  to  the  great 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  they  had  little  leisure 
for  extended  operations ;  and,  although  they  entered  into 
the  proposed  treaty  of  alliance  with  Maximilian,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  contemplated  any  movement  of  import- 
ance before  the  termination  of  the  Moorish  war.  The 
Flemish  ambassadors,  after  being  entertained  for  forty 
days  in  a  style  suited  to  impress  them  with  high  ideas  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Spanish  court  and  of  its  friendly 
disposition  towards  their  master,  were  dismissed  with 
costly  presents,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.^ 

These  negotiations  show  the  hicreasing  intimacy  grow- 
ing up  between  the  European  states,  who,  as  they  settled 
their  domestic  feuds,  had  leisure  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad 
and  enter  into  the  more  extended  field  of  international 
politics.  The  tenor  of  this  treaty  indicates  also  the  direc- 
tion which  affairs  were  to  take  when  the  great  powers 
should  be  brought  into  collision  with  each  other  on  a 
common  theatre  of  action. 

^  laligny,  Hist,  de  Charles  YIII.,  which  Lord  Bivers,  the  English 

pp.  92,  94.  —  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  noble  who  made  sndh  a   gallant 

Fran9ai8,  torn.  xr.  p.  77. — ^Aleson,  figure  at  the  siege  of  Loja,  lost  his 

AnalmdeNayarra,tom.  y.  p.  61. —  life.    In  the  spring  of  1489,  the 

Histoire  du  Boyaume  de  Navarre,  loTies  sent  into  France  amounted 

pp.  578,  579. — ^Fulgar,  Beyes  Cat6-  to  two  thousand  in  number.    These 


cap.   102. — In  the  first  of  efforts  abroad,  simultaneous  with 

these   expeditions,   more   than   a  the  great  operations  of  the  Moorish 

thousand  Spaniards  were  slain  or  war,  show  the  resources  as  wdl  as 

taken  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  St.  energy  of  the  sovereigns, 

Aubin,  in  1488,  being  the  same  in  ^  Pulgar,  Beyes  OattfL,  ubi  supra. 
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All  thoughts  were  now  concentrated  on  the  prosecntion 
of  the  war  with  Granada,  which  it  was  determined  should 
be  conducted  on  a  more  enlarged  scale  than  it  had  yet 
been ;  notwithstanding  the  fearful  pest  which  had  desolated 
the  country  during  the  past  year,  and  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  grain,  owing  to  the  inundations  caused  by  excessive 
rains  in  the  fruitful  provinces  of  the  south.  The  great 
object  proposed  in  this  campaign  was  the  reduction  of 
Baza,  the  capital  of  that  division  of  the  empire  which 
belonged  to  El  Zagal.  Besides  this  important  city,  that 
monarch's  dominions  embraced  the  wealthy  seaport  of 
Almeria,  Guadix,  and  numerous  other  towns  and  villages 
of  less  consequence,  together  with  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Alpujarras,  rich  in  mineral  wealth ;  whose  inhabitants, 
famous  for  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  carried  the 
silk-manufacture,  were  equally  known  for  their  enterprise 
and  courage  in  war :  so  that  El  ZagaVs  division  compre- 
hended the  most  potent  and  opulent  portion  of  the  empire.^ 

In  the  spring  of  14U9,  the  Castilian  court  passed  to 
Jaen,  at  which  place  the  queen  was  to  establish  her  re- 
sidence, as  presenting  the  most  favourable  point  of  com- 
munication with  the  invading  army.  Ferdinand  advanced 
as  far  as  Sotogordo,  where,  on  the  27th  of  May,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  including 
persons  of  every  description ;  among  whom  was  gathered, 
as  usual,  that  chivalrous  array  of  nobility  and  knight- 
hood which,  with  stately  and  well-appointed  retinues, 
was  accustomed  to  follow  the  royal  standard  in  these 
crusades.^ 

*  Bernaldez,  BeTBsOatdlicos,  MS.,  population  were  swept  away  by  the 

cap.  91. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  pestilence  of  148S.     Zurita  finds 

fof.  354. — Bleda,  Oor6nica,  foL  607.  more  difficulty  in  swaUowinff  this 

— ^A.barca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  monstrous  statement  than  rather 

ii.  fol.  307.— Such  was  the  scarcity  Abarca,    whose   appetite  for   the 

of  grain  that  the  prices  in  1489,  marvellous  appears  to  have  been 

auoted  by  Bemaldes,  are  double  fully  equal  to  that  of  most  of  his 

tnose  of  tiie  preceding  year. — Both  calling  m  Spain. 


Abarca  and  IZurita  mention  the  re-         ^  Peter  MiBLrtrr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib. 
port  that  four-fifths  of  the  whole     2,  epist.  70.^rulgar,  Beyes  Gat6- 
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The  first  point  against  which  operations  were  directed 
was  the  strong  post  of  Cuxar,  two  leagues  only  from  Baza, 
which  surrendered  after  a  brief  but  desperate  resistance. 
The  occupation  of  this  place,  and  some  adjacent  fortresses, 
left  the  approaches  open  to  EI  Zagal's  capital.  As  the 
Spanish  army  toiled  up  the  heights  of  the  mountain  barrier 
which  towers  above  Baza  on  the  west,  their  advance  was 
menaced  by  clouds  of  Moorish  light  troops,  who  poured 
down  a  tempest  of  musket-balls  and  arrows  on  their  heads. 
These,  however,  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  advancing 
vanguard ;  and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  gained  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  beheld  the  lordly  city  of  Baza,  reposing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  bold  sierra  that  stretches  towards  the  coast, 
and  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  fruitful  valley  extending  eight 
leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  Through  this 
valley  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Guadalentin  and  the  Gua- 
dalquiton,  whose  streams  were  conducted  by  a  thousand 


lioos,  cap.  104.  —  It  may  not  bo 
amiss  to  specify  the  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  cavaliers  who 
usually  attended  the  king  in  these 
Moorish  wars ;  the  heroic  ancestors 
of  many  a  noble  house  still  extant 
in  Spain: 

Alonso  de  Cardenas,  master  of 
Saint  Jago. 

Juan  de  Zuniga,  master  of  Al- 
cantara. 

Juan  Ghircia  de  Padilla,  master 
of  Calatraya. 

Bodrigo  Ponoe  de  Leon,  marquis 
duke  of  Cadiz. 

Enrique  de^  Guzman,  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia. 

Pedro  Manrique,  duke  of  Najera. 

JuanPacheco,  duke  of  Escalona, 
marquis  of  Yillena. 

Juan  Pimentel,  count  of  Bona- 
yente. 

Fadrique  de  Toledo,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Alya. 

Diego  Fernandez  de  Cbrdoya, 
count  of  Cabra. 

Gomez  Alyarez  de  Figueroa, 
count  of  Feria. 

Alyaro  Tellez  Giron,  count  of 
Uxe&a. 


Juan  de  Silva,  oount  of  Cifuentes. 

Fadrique  Enriquez,  adelantado 
of  Andalusia. 

Alonso  Fernandez  de  Cordoya, 
lord  of  Aguilar. 

Gonsalyo  de  Cordoya,  brother  of 
the  last,  known  afterwards  as  the 
Great  Captain. 

Luis  Porto-Carrero,  lord  of 
Palma. 

Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  first  com- 
mander of  Leon. 

Pedro  Fernandez  de  Yelasco, 
count  of  Haro,  constable  of  Castile. 

Beltran  de  la  Cueya,  duke  of  Al- 
buquerque. 

Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordoya, 
alcayite  of  tiie  royal  pages,  after- 
wards marquis  of  Comaras. 

Alyaro  de  Zufiiga,  duke  of  Bejar. 

IHigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  oount 
of  Tendilla,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Mondejar. 

Luis  de  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina 
OeK. 

Ifkigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  marquis 
of  Santillana,  second  duke  of  In- 
fantado. 

Gardlasso  de  la  Vega,  lord  of 
Batras. 
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canals  over  the  surface  of  the  vega.  In  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  adjoining  the  suburbs,  might  be  descried  the  orchard 
or  garden,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Baza,  a  league  in  length, 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  wood,  and  with  nnmerous 
villas  and  pleasure-houses  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  now 
converted  into  garrisoned  fortresses.  The  suburbs  were 
encompassed  by  a  low  mud  waU ;  but  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  were  of  uncommon  strength.  The  place,  in  addi- 
tion to  ten  thousand  troops  of  its  own,  was  garrisoned  by 
an  equal  number  from  Almeria ;  picked  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Moorish  prince  Cidi  Yahye,  a  relative  of 
£1  Zagal,  who  lay  at  this  time  in  Guadix,  prepared  to  cover 
his  own  dominions  against  any  hostile  movement  of  his 
rival  in  Granada.  These  veterans  were  commissioned  to 
defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity;  and,  as  due  time 
had  been  given  for  preparation,  the  town  was  victualled 
with  fifteen  months'  provisions,  and  even  the  crops  growing 
in  the  vega  had  been  garnered  before  their  prime,  to  save 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

The  first  operation,  after  the  Christian  army  had  en 
camped  before  the  walls  of  Baza,  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  garden,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
a  thorough  blockade,  since  its  labyrinth  of  avenues  afiForded 
the  inhabitants  abundant  facilities  of  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country.  The  assault  was  intrusted  to  the 
grand  master  of  St.  James,  supported  by  the  principal 
cavaliers,  and  the  king  in  person.  Their  reception  by  the 
enemy  was  such  as  gave  them  a  foretaste  of  the  perils  and 
desperate  daring  they  were  to  encounter  in  the  present 
siege.  The  broken  surface  of  the  ground,  traversed  by 
intricate  passes  and  thickly  studded  with  trees  and  edifices, 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  desultory  and  illusory 
tactics  of  the  Moors.  The  Spanish  cavalry  was  brought  at 
once  to  a  stand;  the  ground  proving  impracticable  for  it, 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iy.  foL  70.— Estrada,  PobladondeEspaiia, 

360.  —  Conde,  Dominacion  do  los  torn.  ii.  fol.  239.~Manxiol,  Bebelioo 

Arabes,   torn.  iii.  p.   241.—  Peter  de  los  MorL9OO0,  lib.  1,  cap.  la. 
Martyr,  Opus  Episi,  lib.  2,  epist. 
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it  was  dismomited,  and  led  to  the  charge  by  its  officers  on 
foot.  The  men,  however,  were  soon  scattered  far  asunder 
from  their  banners  and  their  leaders.  Ferdinand,  who 
from  a  central  position  endeavoured  to  overlook  the  field, 
with  the  design  of  supporting  the  attack  on  the  points 
most  requiring  it,  soon  lost  sight  of  his  columns  amid  the 
precipitous  ravines  and  the  dense  masses  of  foliage  which 
everywhere  intercepted  the  view.  The  combat  was  carried 
on,  hand  to  hand,  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Still  the 
Spaniards  pressed  forward,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
for  twelve  hours,  in  which  many  of  the  bravest  on  both 
sides  fell,  and  the  Moslem  chief,  Reduan  Zafarga,  had  four 
horses- successively  killed  under  him,  the  enemy  were  beaten 
back  behind  the  intrenchments  that  covered  the  suburbs, 
and  the  Spaniards,  hastily  constructing  a  defence  of  pali- 
sades, pitched  their  tents  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

The  following  morning  Ferdinand  had  the  mortification 
to  observe  that  the  ground  was  too  much  broken,  and 
obstructed  with  wood,  to  afford  a  suitable  place  for  a 
general  encampment.  To  evacuate  his  position,  however, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  was  a  delicate  manoeuvre,  and 
must  necessarily  expose  him  to  severe  loss.  This  he  obvi- 
ated, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  fortunate  stratagem.  He 
commanded  the  tents  nearest  the  town  to  be  left  standing, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  his  intention. 

After  regaining  his  former  position,  a  council  of  war 
was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the  course  next  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  chiefs  were  filled  with  despondency,  as  they 
revolved  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  They  almost 
despaired  of  enforcing  the  blockade  of  a  place  whose  pecu- 
liar situation  gave  it  such  advantages.  Even  could  this  be 
effected,  the  camp  would  be  exposed,  they  argued,  to  the 

*  Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdlicos,  cap.      from   his  entangled   narratiye  of 
106,  107.— Conde,  Dominacion  ae      some  of  the  preceding  operations  in 


los  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  cap.  40.— Peter  this  war.      Both  he  and  Martyr 

Martyr,   Opus  Epist.,  episi  71.—  vere   present   during   the   whole 

Pulgar   relates    these    particulars  siege  ox  Baza, 
with  a  perspicuity  very  different 
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assaults  of  a  desperate  garrison  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
populous  city  of  Guadix,  hardly  twenty  miles  distant,  on 
the  other ;  while  the  good  faith  of  Granada  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  outlive  a  single  reverse  of  fortune ;  so  that, 
instead  of  besieging,  they  might  be  more  properly  regarded 
as  themselves  besieged.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  the 
winter  frequently  set  in  with  much  rigour  in  this  quarter ; 
and  the  torrents,  descending  from  the  mountains,  and 
mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  valley,  might  overwhelm 
the  camp  with  an  inundation,  which,  if  it  did  not  sweep  it 
away  at  once,  would  expose  it  to  the  perils  of  famine  by 
cutting  off  all  external  communication.  Under  these 
gloomy  impressions,  many  of  the  council  ui^ed  Ferdinand 
to  break  up  his  position  at  once,  and  postpone  all  opera- 
tions on  Baza  until  the  reduction  of  the  surrounding 
country  should  make  it  comparatively  easy.  Even  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz  gave  in  to  this  opinion ;  and  Gutierre  de 
Cardenas,  commander  of  Leon,  a  cavalier  deservedly  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  was  almost  the  only  person 
of  consideration  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  this  perplexity, 
Ferdinand,  as  usual  in  similar  exigencies,  resolved  to  take 
counsel  of  the  queen.*® 

Isabella  received  her  husband's  despatches  a  few  hours 
after  they  were  written,  by  means  of  the  regular  line  of 
posts  maintained  between  the  camp  and  her  station  at 
Jaen.     She  was  filled  with  chagrin  at  their  import,  from 

w   Beroaldez,    Beyee  Catdlioos,  <*  Cardenas,  y  el  Oardenal,yChaooii» 

MS.,  cap.  92.— Oardonne,  Hist,  de  y  Pray  Mortero, 

I'Afrique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn,  iii  Traen  la  Gorte  al  retortero." 
pp.  299,  300.— Bleda,  Coix5nica,  g. 

611. — Gkribay,  Compendio,  tom.ii.  Fray  Mortero  was  Don  Alonso  dc 

p.  664. — ^Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  Burgos,  bishop  of  Palenda,  oon- 

who  possessed  so  high  a  place  in  the  fessor  of  the  sovereigns.    Don  Juan 


con^dence  of  the  sovereigns,  occu-  Chacon  was  the  son  of  Gk>n8alTo, 

pied  a  station  in  the  queen's  house-  who  had  the  care  of  Don  Alfonso 

hold,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  time  and  the  queen  during  her  minority, 

of  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  when  he  was  induced  by  the  liberal 

His  discretion  and  general  ability  largesses  of  John  IL  of  Aragon  to 

enabled  him  to  retain  the  influence  promote  her  marriae;e  witii  his  soa 

which  he  had  early  uc<iuired,  as  is  Ferdinand.    The  elder  Chacon  was 

shown  by  a  popular  distich  of  that  treated  bv  the  sovereigns  with  the 

time :  greatest  deference  and  respect,  be- 
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which  she  plainly  saw  that  all  her  mighty  preparations 
were  about  to  vanish  into  air.  Without  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  the  proposed  question,  however, 
she  besought  her  husband  not  to  distrust  the  providence  of 
God,  which  had  cpnducted  them  through  so  many  perils 
towards  the  consummation  of  their  wishes.  She  reminded 
him  that  the  Moorish  fortunes  were  never  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  at  present,  and  that  their  own  operations  could  probably 
never  be  resumed  on  such  a  formidable  scale  or  under  so 
favourable  auspices  as  now,  when  their  arms  had  not  been 
stained  with  a  single  important  reverse.  She  concluded 
with  the  assurance  that,  if  his  soldiers  would  be  true  to 
their  duty,  they  might  rely  on  her  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  hers  in  furnishing  them  with  all  the  requisite  supplies. 

The  exhilarating  tone  of  this  letter  had  an  instantaneous 
effect,  silencing  the  scruples  of  the  most  timid,  and  con- 
firming the  confidence  of  the  others.  The  soldiers,  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  received  with  dissatisfaction  some  intima- 
tion of  what  was  passing  in  the  council,  welcomed  it  with 
generous  enthusiasm;  and  every  heart  seemed  now  intent  on 
furthering  the  wishes  of  their  heroic  queen  by  prosecuting 
the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  army  was  accordingly  distributed  into  two  encamp- 
ments ;  one  under  the  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz,  supported  by 
the  artillery,  the  other  under  King  Ferdinand,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city.  Between  the  two  lay  the  garden 
or  orchard  before  mentioned,  extending  a  league  in  length ; 
80  that,  in  order  to  connect  the  works  of  the  two  camps, 
it  became  necessary  to  get  possession  of  this  contested 
ground,  and  to  clear  it  of  the  heavy  timber  with  which  it 
was  covered. 

This  laborious  operation  was  intrusted  to  the  commander 
of  Leon,  and  the  work  was  covered  by  a  detachment  of 
seven  thousand  troops,  posted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check 

inensnaUycaUed  by  them ''father."  of  bis  ample  honours  and  estates. 

Aner  his  death,  they  continued  to  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades, 

manifest  a  similar  regard  towards  lib.  4,  cap.  1. — Qyiedo,  Quincuage- 

Don  Juan,  his  eldest  son,  and  heir  nas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  1, 2. 
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the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  Notwithstanding  four  thonsand 
taladores,  or  pioneers,  were  employed  in  the  task,  the  forest 
was  so  dense,  and  the  sorties  from  the  city  so  annoying, 
that  the  work  of  devastation  did  not  advance  more  than 
ten  paces  a  day,  and  was  not  completed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  seven  weeks.  When  the  ancient  groves,  so  long 
the  ornament  and  protection  of  the  city,  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  preparations  were  made  for  connecting  the  two 
camps  by  a  deep  trench,  through  which  the  mountain 
waters  were  made  to  flow ;  while  the  borders  were  fortified 
with  palisades,  constructed  of  the  timber  lately  hewn,  to- 
gether with  strong  towers  of  mud  or  clay,  arranged  at 
regular  intervals.  In  this  manner  the  investment  of  the 
city  was  complete  on  the  side  of  the  vega." 

As  means  of  communication  still  remained  open,  how- 
ever, by  the  opposite  sierra,  defences  of  similar  strength, 
consisting  of  two  stone  walls  separated  by  a  deep  trench, 
were  made  to  run  along  the  rocky  heights  and  ravines  of 
the  mountains  until  they  touched  the  extremities  of  the 
fortifications  on  the  plain;  and  thus  Baza  was  encompassed 
by  an  unbroken  line  of  circumvallation. 

In  the  progress  of  the  laborious  work,  which  occupied 
ten  thousand  men,  under  the  indefatigable  commander  of 
Leon,  for  the  space  of  two  months,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  people  of  Guadix,  or  of  Granada,  by  co-oper- 
ation with  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  to  place  the  Christian 
army  in  great  peril.  Some  feeble  demonstration  of  such  a 
movement  was  made  at  Guadix,  but  it  was  easily  discon- 
certed. Indeed,  El  Zagal  was  kept  in  check  by  the  fear 
of  leaving  his  own  territory  open  to  his  rival  should  he 
march  against  the  Christians.  Abdallah,  in  the  mean 
while,  lay  inactive  in  Granada,  incurring  the  odium  and 
contempt  of  his  people,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a  Christian 
in  heart,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Their 
discontent  gradually  swelled  into  a  rebellion,  which  was 

"  Oardonne,  Hist,  de  TAi rique  et  —Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  Kb.  2, 
de  VEspagne,  torn.  iii.  p.  304.  —  epist.  73.— Bernaldoz,  Eeyea  Gatd- 
Pulgor,  jSijos  Cutulicos,  cap.  109.      licos,  MS.,  cap.  92. 
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suppressed  by  him  with  a  severity  that  at  length  induced 
a  sullen  acquiescence  in  a  rule  which,  however  inglorious, 
was  at  least  attended  with  temporary  security." 

While  the  camp  lay  before  Baza,  a  singular  mission  was 
received  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  solicited 
by  the  Moors  of  Granada  to  interpose  in  their  behalf  with 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Two  Franciscan  friars,  members 
of  a  religious  community  in  Palestine,  were  bearers  of 
despatches,  which,  after  remonstrating  with  the  sovereigns 
on  their  persecution  of  the  Moors,  contrasted  it  with  the 
protection  uniformly  extended  by  the  sultan  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  dominions.  The  communication  concluded 
with  menacing  a  retaliation  of  similar  severities  on  these 
latter,  unless  the  sovereigns  desisted  from  their  hostilities 
against  Granada. 

From  the  camp,  the  two  ambassadors  proceeded  to  Jaen, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  queen  with  all  the  defer- 
ence due  to  their  holy  profession,  which  seemed  to  derive 
additional  sanctity  from  the  spot  in  which  it  was  exercised. 
The  menacing  import  of  the  sultan's  communication,  how- 
ever, had  no  power  to  shake  the  purposes  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  made  answer  that  they  had  uniformly 
observed  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  their  Mahometan  as 
to  their  Christian  subjects,  but  that  they  could  no  longer 
submit  to  see  their  ancient  and  rightful  inheritance  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  and  that,  if  these  latter  would  consent 
to  live  under  their  rule  as  true  and  loyal  subjects,  they 
should  experience  the  same  paternal  indulgence  which  had 
been  shown  to  their  brethren.  With  this  answer  the 
reverend  emissaries  returned  to  the  Holy  Land^  accom- 
panied by  substantial  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  in  a 
yearly  pension  of  one  thousand  ducats,  which  the  queen 
settled  in  perpetuity  on  their  monastery,  together  with  a 
richly-embroidered  veil,  the  work  of  her  own  fair  hands,  to 

V    Oonde,    Dominadon   de   lo8     cap.  12.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Oatdliooft 
Arabes,  torn.  iii.  cap.  40. — ^Mariana,      cap.  IIU 
Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn,  ii  lib.  26, 
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be  suspended  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  sofveragns 
subsequently  despatched  the  learned  Peter  Martyr  as  their 
envoy  to  the  Moslem  court,  in  order  to  explain  their  pro- 
ceedings more  at  length,  and  avert  any  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  the  Christian  residents.^* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  siege  went  forward  with  spirit; 
skirmishes  and  single  rencontres  taking  place  every  day 
between  the  high-mettled  cavaliers  on  both  sides.  These 
chivalrous  combats,  however,  were  discouraged  by  Ferdi- 
nand, who  would  have  confined  his  operations  to  a  strict 
blockade,  and  avoided  the  unnecessary  efiusion  of  blood ; 
especially  as  the  advantage  was  most  commonly  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  their 
tactics  to  this  desultory  warfare.  Although  some  months 
had  elapsed,  the  besieged  rejected  with  scorn  every  sum- 
mons to  surrender ;  relying  on  their  own  resources,  and 
still  more  on  the  tempestuous  season  of  autumn,  now  fast 
advancing,  which,  if  it  did  not  break  up  the  encampment 
at  once,  would  at  least,  by  demolishing  the  roads,  cut  off 
all  external  communication. 

In  order  to  guard  against  these  impending  evils,  Ferdi- 
nand caused  more  than  a  thousand  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
to  be  erected,  with  walls  of  earth  or  clay,  and  roofe  made 
of  timber  and  tiles ;  while  the  common  soldiers  constructed 
cabins  by  means  of  palisades  loosely  thatched  with  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  in 
four  days;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baza  beheld  with  amaze- 
ment a  city  of  solid  edifices,  with  all  its  sti-eets  and  squares 
in  regular  order,  springing  as  it  were  by  magic  out  of  the 
ground,  which  had  before  been  covered  with  the  light  and 
airy  pavilions  of  the  camp.  The  new  city  was  well  supplied, 
owing  to  the  providence  of  the  queen,  not  merely  with  the 
necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Traders  flocked  there 
as  to  a  fair,  from  Aragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  even 
Sicily,  freighted  with  costly  merchandise,  and  with  jewelry 

"  Pulgar,  Beyee  Oatdlioos,  cap.  112. — Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne^  tom. 
vili.  p.  S6. 
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and  other  articles  of  luxury;  such  as»  in  the  indignant 
lament  of  an  old  chronicler,  ''  too  often  corrupt  the  souls  of 
the  soldiery,  and  bring  waste  and  dissipation  into  a  camp/' 

That  this  was  not  the  result,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  attested  by  more  than  one  historian.  Among 
others,  Peter  Martyr,  the  Italian  scholar  before  mentioned, 
who  was  present  at  this  siege,  dwells  with  astonishment  on 
the  severe  decorum  and  military  discipline  which  every- 
where  obtained  among  this  motley  congregation  of  soldiers. 
"  Who  would  have  believed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Galician, 
the  fierce  Asturian,  and  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees, 
men  accustomed  to  deeds  of  atrocious  violence,  and  to 
brawl  and  battle  on  the  lightest  occasions  at  home,  should 
mingle  amicably,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the 
Toledans,  the  La-Manchans,  and  the  wily  and  jealous 
Andalusians ;  all  living  together  in  harmonious  subordin- 
ation to  authority,  like  members  of  one  family,  speaking 
one  tongue,  and  nurtured  under  a  common  discipline ;  so 
that  the  camp  seemed  like  a  community  modelled  on  the 
principle  of  Plato's  republic!"  In  another  part  of  this 
letter,  which  was  addressed  to  a  Milanese  prelate,  he  pane- 
gyrizes the  camp  hospital  of  the  queen,  then  a  novelty  in  war ; 
which,  he  says,  "is  so  profusely  supplied  with  medical  at- 
tendance, apparatus,  and  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  re- 
storation or  solace  of  the  sick,  that  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  in 
these  respects  by  the  magnificent  establishments  of  Milan."  ^* 

During  the  five  months  which  the  siege  had  now  lasted, 
the  weather  had  proved  uncommonly  propitious  to  the 
Spaniards,  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  bland  and  equal 
temperature,  while  the  sultry  heats  of  midsunmier  were 

^  Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oat61ioo6,  healing  influenoe  of  fhe  Spanish 
MS. — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  sovereigns,  *'  whose  good  &ith,  re- 
lib.  2,  epist.  73,  80. — Pulgar,  Keyes  ligion,  and  virtue  banished  the  oon- 
Cat61ico8,  cap.  113,  114,  117. —  tagion  from  their  army,  where  it 
Ckuribi^,  Oompendio,  torn.  iL  p.  must  otherwise  have  prevailed." 
667. — ^Bleda,  Oordnica,  p.  64. — ^The  Personal  comforts  and  cleanliness 
plague,  whiob  feU  heavfly  this  year  of  the  soldiers,  though  not  quite 
on  some  parts  of  Andalusia,  does  so  miraculous  a  cause,  may  be 
not  appear  to  have  attacked  the  considered  perhaps  full  bm  e£&- 
camp,  which  Bleda  imputes  to  the  oadous. 
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mitigated  by  cool  and  moderate  showers.  As  the  aatamDid 
season  advanced,  however,  the  clouds  began  to  settle  heavily 
around  the  mountains ;  and  nt  length  one  of  those  storms 
predicted  by  the  people  of  Bas»  burst  forth  with  incredible 
fury,  pouring  a  volume  of  waters  down  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  sierra,  which,  mingling  with  those  of  the  vega,  inun- 
dated the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  swept  away  most  of 
the  frail  edifices  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  common 
soldiery.  A  still  greater  calamity  befell  them  in  the 
dilapidation  of  the  roads,  which,  broken  up  or  worn  into 
deep  gullies  by  the  force  of  the  waters,  were  rendered  per- 
fectly impassable.  All  communication  with  Jaen  was  of 
course  suspended,  and  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
convoys  filled  the  camp  with  consternation.  This  disaster, 
however,  was  speedily  repaired  by  the  queen,  who,  with  an 
energy  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  caused  six  thousand 
pioneers  to  be  at  once  employed  in  reconstructing  the 
roads :  the  rivers  were  bridged  over,  causeways  new  laid, 
and  two  separate  passes  opened  through  the  mountains, 
by  which  the  convoys  might  visit  the  camp  and  return 
without  interrupting  each  other  At  the  same  time,  the 
queen  bought  up  immense  quantities  of  grain  in  all  parts 
of  Andalusia,  which  she  caused  to  be  ground  in  her  own 
mills;  and  when  the  roads,  which  extended  more  than 
seven  leagues  in  length,  were  completed,  fourteen  thousand 
mules  might  be  seen  daily  traversing  the  sierra,  laden  with 
supplies,  which  from  that  time  forward  were  poured  abund- 
antly, and  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  into  the  camp.^ 
Isabella's  next  care  was  to  assemble  new  levies  of  tnx>ps, 
to  relieve  or  reinforce  those  now  in  the  camp ;  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  all  orders  of  men  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  answered  her  summons  is  worthy  of  remark. 
But  her  chief  solicitude  was  to  devise  expedients  for  meet- 
ing the  enormous  expenditures  incurred  by  the  protracted 
operations  of  the  year.     For  this  purpose,  she  had  recourse 

tf  Peter  Martyr,  Opvs  Epist,  lib.  2,  epist  73.^Pii]gar,  Beyes  (MS- 
lioos,  oap.  116. 
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to  loans  from  individuals  and  religious  corporations,  which 
were  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  from  the  general 
confidence  in  her  good  faith.  As  the  sum  thus  raised, 
although  exceedingly  large  for  that  period,  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  expenses,  further  supplies  were  obtained  from 
wealthy  individuals,  whose  loans  were  secured  by  mortgage 
of  the  royal  demesne ;  and,  as  a  deficiency  still  remained 
in  the  treasury,  the  queen,  as  a  last  resoiu*ce,  pawned  the 
crown  jewels  and  her  own  personal  ornaments  to  the 
merchants  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  for  such  sums  as 
they  were  willing  to  advance  on  them."  Such  were  the 
efforts  made  by  this  high-spirited  woman  for  the  further- 
ance of  her  patriotic  enterprise.  The  extraordinary  results 
which  she  was  enabled  to  effect  are  to  be  ascribed  less  to 
the  authority  of  her  station  than  to  that  perfect  confidence 
in  her  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  she  had  inspired  the 
whole  nation,  and  which  secured  their  earnest  co-operation 
in  all  her  undertakings.  The  empire  which  she  thus  exer- 
cised, indeed,  was  far  more  extended  than  any  station  how- 
ever exalted,  or  any  authority  however  despotic,  can  confer; 
for  it  was  over  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

Notwithstcmding  the  vigour  with  which  the  siege  was 
pressed,  Baza  made  no  demonstration  of  submission.  The 
garrison  was  indeed  greatly  reduced  in  number ;  the  am- 
munition was  nearly  expended;  yet  there  still  remained 
abundant  supplies  of  provisions  in  the  town,  and  no  signs 
of  despondency  appeared  among  the  people.  Even  the 
women  of  the  place,  with  a  spirit  emulating  that  of  the 
dames  of  ancient  Carthage,  freely  gave  up  their  jewels, 
bracelets,    necklaces,   and  other   personal  ornaments,   of 

"  Pulgar,  Beyes  Gat<5lico8,  cap.  tradon  6),  which  appear  to  hare 

118.  —  Arohiyo  de    Simancas,  m  been  extremely  rich  and  numerous, 

Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  yL  for  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery 

p.  311. — ^The  city  of  Valencia  lent  of  those  countries  whose  mines  have 

35,000  florins  on  the  crown  and  since  famished  Europe  with  its  2^ 

20,000  on  a  collar  of  rubies.    They  jouterie,    Isabella,  however,  set  so 

werenotwhoU^redeemed  till  1495.  little  value  on  them  that  she  di- 

Sefior  Clemencin  has  given  a  cata-  vested  herself  of  most  of  them  in 

logue  of  the  royal  jewels  (see  Mem.  fctvoor  of  her  daughters. 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  torn.  vi.  Ilas- 
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which  the  Moorish  ladies  were  exceedingly  fond,  in  order 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  mercenaries. 

The  camp  of  the  besiegers,  in  the  mean  while,  was  also 
greatly  wasted  both  by  sickness  and  the  sword.  Many, 
desponding  under  perils  and  fatigues  which  seemed  to 
have  no  end,  would  even  at  this  late  hour  have  aban- 
doned the  siege ;  and  they  earnestly  solicited  the  queen's 
appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  her- 
self countenance  this  measure  on  witnessing  their  suffer- 
ings. Others,  and  by  far  the  larger  part,  anxiously 
desired  the  queen's  visit  as  likely  to  quicken  the  operations 
of  the  siege  and  bring  it  to  a  favourable  issue.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  virtue  in  her  presence,  which,  on  some 
account  or  other,  made  it  earnestly  desired  by  all. 

Isabella  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November  arrived  at  the  camp,  attended  by  the  infanta 
Isabella,  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  her  friend  the  marchioness 
of  Moya,  and  other  ladies  of  the  royal  household.  The 
inhabitants  of  Baza,  says  Bemaldez,  lined  the  battlements 
and  housetops,  to  gaze  at  the  glittering  cavalcade  as  it 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  amidst  flaunt- 
ing banners  and  strains  of  martial  music;  while  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  thronged  forth  in  a  body  from  the  camp 
to  receive  their  beloved  mistress,  and  gave  her  the  most 
animated  welcome.  "  She  came,"  says  Martyr,  "  sur- 
rounded by  a  choir  of  nymphs,  as  if  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  her  child ;  and  her  presence  seemed  at  once  to 
gladden  and  reanimate  our  spirits,  drooping  under  long 
vigils,  dangers,  and  fatigue."  Another  writer,  also  pre- 
sent, remarks  that,  from  the  moment  of  her  appearance,  a 
change  seemed  to  come  over  the  scene ;  no  more  of  the 
cruel  skirmishes  which  had  before  occurred  every  day ;  no 
report  of  artillery,  or  clashing  of  arms,  or  any  of  the  rude 
sounds  of  war,  was  to  be  heard,  but  all  seemed  disposed 
to  reconciliation  and  peace.^^ 

^^  Bemaldez,  Beyee  Cat61ioo8,  d'Espagne,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  93. — Peter 
MS.»  cap.  92.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Cat6-  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  lib.  3.  epifit 
lioos,  cap.  120,  121.— Ferreras,  Hist.      80. 
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The  Moors  probably  interpreted  Isabella's  visit  into  an 
assurance  that  the  Christian  army  would  never  rise  from 
before  the  place  until  its  surrender.  Whatever  hopes 
they  had  once  entertained  of  wearying  out  the  besiegers 
were  therefore  now  dispelled.  Accordingly,  a  few  days 
after  the  queen's  arrival,  we  find  theuk  proposing  a  parley 
for  arranging  terms  of  capitulation. 

On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival,  Isabella  reviewed 
her  army,  stretched  out  in  order  of  battle  along  the  slope 
of  the  western  hills  ;  after  which  she  proceeded  to  recon- 
noitre the  beleaguered  city,  accompanied  by  the  king  and 
the  cardinal  of  Spain,  together  with  a  brilliant  escort  of 
the  Spanish  chivalry.  On  the  same  day,  a  conference  was 
opened  with  the  enemy  through  the  comendador  of  Leon, 
and  an  armistice  arranged,  to  continue  until  the  old 
monarch,  El  Zagal,  who  then  lay  at  Guadix,  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  real  condition  of  the  besieged,  and  his  instruc- 
tions be  received,  determining  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

The  alcayde  of  Baza  represented  to  his  master  the  low 
state  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
lives  and  the  failure  of  ammunition.  Still,  he  expressed 
such  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  his  people  that  he  under- 
took to  make  good  his  defence  some  time  longer,  provided 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  succour  could  be  afibrded; 
otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  life,  and  must 
deprive  him  of  such  vantage-ground  as  he  now  possessed 
for  enforcing  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  Moslem 
prince  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness  of  these  repre- 
sentations. He  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  his 
brave  kinsman  Cidi  Yahye,  and  the  gallantry  of  his 
defence,  but,  confessing  at  the  same  time  his  own  inability 
to  relieve  him,  authorized  him  to  negotiate  the  best  terms 
of  surrender  which  he  could,  for  himself  and  garrison." 

A  mutual  desire  of  terminating  the  protracted  hostilities 
infused   a  spirit  of  moderation  into  both  parties,  which 

"  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Episi,  lib.  bajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aflo  1489.— Oar- 
3,  epist.  80.  —  Conde,  Dominacion  donne,  Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  da 
de  lo8  Arabes,  torn,  iil  p.  242.— Oar-      TEspagne,  torn,  iii  - .  30i>t 
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greatly  facilitated  the  adjustment  of  the  articles.  Ferdi- 
nand showed  none  of  the  arrogant  bearing  which  maiked 
his  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  people  of  Malaga, 
whether  from  a  conviction  of  its  impolicy,  or,  as  is  rnxxe 
probable,  because  the  city  of  Baza  was  itself  in  a  conditicHi 
to  assume  a  more  imposing  attitude.  The  principal 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  foreign  mercenaries 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  place  should  be  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  that  the  city  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Christians;  but  that  the  natives 
might  have  the  choice  of  retiring  with  their  personal  effects 
where  they  listed,  or  of  occupying  the  suburbs  as  subjects 
of  the  Castilian  crown,  liable  only  to  the  same  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  their  Moslem  rulers,  and  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  religion,  laws,  and  usages.^' 
On  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1489,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  took  possession  of  Baza,  at  the  head  of  their 
legions,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  peals  of  artillery, 
and  all  the  other  usual  accompaniments  of  this  triumphant 
ceremony ;  while  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  floating  from 
the  ancient  battlements  of  the  city,  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  arms.  The  brave  alcayde,  Cidi 
Yahye,  experienced  a  reception  from  the  sovereigns  very 
different  from  that  of  the  bold  defender  of  Malaga.  He 
was  loaded  with  civilities  and  presents ;  and  these  acts  of 
courtesy  so  won  upon  his  heart  that  he  expressed  a  will* 
ingness  to  enter  into  their  service.  ''Isabella's  compli- 
ments," says  the  Arabian  historian,  dryly, ''  were  repaid  in 
more  substantial  coin."  * 

*  Fulgar,  Beyes  Cat<5lioo8,  cap.     MorLwos,  lib.  1,  cap.  16. 
124.  —  Marmol,    Eebelion   de   los 


•  [The  charactor  and  proceedings  of  Yahye,  or  Yahfa  Alnajar,  are  !•- 
vealed  in  their  true  light  by  a  document  in  the  Archivee  of  Simancu, 
bearing  date  Deo.  25,  1489,  in  which  Ferdinand  recites  and  oonfinna  tiie 
promises  contained  in  an  agreement  made  in  his  name  by  Gutierre  de 
Ciurdenas,  with  the  Moorish  traitor  and  renegade,  ^vionsly  to  the  sur- 
render of  Baza.  Li  return  for  his  alacrity  in  brining  about  that  event, 
— *'  por  la  prisa  ^ue  i  mi  instancia  6  por  me  eervir  distes  i  la  entre<;a 
della," — and  in  Tiew  of  other  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered^ — "  ooiuo 
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Cidi  Yahye  was  soon  prevailed  on  to  visit  his  royal 
kinsman  El  Zagal,  at  Guadix,  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
his  submission  to  the  Christian  sovereigns.  In  his  inter-* 
view  with  that  prince,  he  re|:resented  the  fruitlessness  of 
any  attempt  to  withstand  the  accumulated  forces  of  the 
Spanish  monarchies ;  that  he  would  only  see  town  after 
town  pared  away  from  his  territory,  until  no  ground  was 
left  for  him  to  stand  on  and  make  terms  with  the  victor. 
He  reminded  him  that  the  baleful  horoscope  of  Abdallah 
had  predicted  the  downfall  of  Granada,  and  that  experi- 
ence had  abundantly  shown  how  vain  it  was  to  struggle 
against  the  tide  of  destiny.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
listened,  says  the  Arabian  annalist,  without  so  much  as 
moving  an  eyelid,  and  after  a  long  and  deep  meditation, 
replied,  with  the  resignati(Mi  characteristic  of  the  Moslems, 
*•  What  Allah  wills,  he  brings  to  pass  in  his  own  way. 
Had  he  not  decreed  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  good  sword 
might  have  saved  it ;  but  his  will  be  done  1 ''  It  was 
then  arranged  that  the  principal  cities  of  Almeria,  Guadix, 
and  their  dependencies,  constituting  the  domain  of  £1 
Zagal,  should  be  formally  surrendered  by  that  prince  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  should  instantly  proceed  at 
the  head  of  their  army  to  take  passession  of  them.^^ 

*  Conde,  Dominadon  de  los  Oat<51ioo8,  MSi,  cap.  92. — ^Mannol, 
Ambee,  torn.  iii.  cap.  40.-~ Bleda,  Bebelion  de  loi  Moiisooe,  lib.  1, 
Gordnioa,  p.  612. — ^Bemaldez,  Beyee      oap.  16. 


por  lo  xnucho  y  bien  que  me  babeis  seryido  y  espero  que  me  setrir^is/'— 
Yahia,  with  bis  son  and  nepbews,  was  to  oe  reoeived  into  Ferdinand's 
bousebold,  maintained  and  troated  like  **tbe  great  caballeroe,"  and  secured 
in  the  possession  of  bis  vineyards  and  castles,  witb  immunity  from  taxes, 
and  tbe  right  to  visit  any  town  with  an  armed  escort  of  twenty  men.  His 
rewud  for  obtaining  the  surrender  of  Guadix  and  bringing  over  his 
brotber-in-Iaw  the  kmg  to  the  service  of  the  Spanish  sovereiffn  was  to  be 
10,000  reales.  As  he  midprofessed  bis  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  he 
was  to  receive  baptism  in  I^rdinand's  chamber,  in  order  that  his  conversion 
might  not  be  Imown  to  his  countrymen  till  after  the  surrender  of  Guadix, 
as  secrecy  on  tiiis  point  would  enable  him  to  render  more  effectual  service 
during  the  remainder  of  the  conquest,  and  would  alsoprevent  the  desertion 
of  lus  foUowers  to  swell  tbe  ranks  of  the  enemy.  **  Lo  babeis  de  tener  en 
secrete  por  mas  servir  i  Dies  y  &  mi  en  lo  restante  de  la  conquista,  en  que 
desta  manera  sereis  mas  parte,  6  porque  vueetra  gente  de  guerra  no  os  deje 
6  se  vaya  con  nuestros  enemigos.'*  CoL  de  Doc.  in6d.  para  la  Hist  de 
Espafia,  torn,  viii.— Ed.] 
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On  the  seventh  day  of  December,  therefore,  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  without  allowing  themselves  or  their  jaded 
troops  any  time  for  repose,  marched  out  of  the  gates  of 
Baza,  King  Ferdinand  occupying  the  centre,  and  the  queen 
the  rear  of  the  army.  Their  route  lay  across  the  most 
savage  district  of  the  long  sierra  which  stretchas  towards 
Almeria,  leading  through  many  a  narrow  pass  which  a 
handful  of  resolute  Moors,  says  an  eye-witness,  might  have 
made  good  against  the  whole  Christian  army,  over  moun- 
tains whose  peaks  were  lost  in  clouds,  and  valleys  whose 
depths  were  never  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  winds  were 
exceedingly  bleak,  and  the  weather  inclement;  so  that 
men,  as  well  as  horses,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  pre- 
vious service,  were  benumbed  by  the  intense  cold,  and 
many  of  them  frozen  to  death.  Many  more,  losing  their 
way  in  the  intricacies  of  the  sierra,  would  have  experienced 
the  same  miserable  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  marquis 
of  Cadiz,  whose  tent  was  pitched  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hills, 
and  who  caused  beacon-fires  to  be  lighted  around  it,  in 
order  to  guide  the  stragglers  back  to  their  quarters. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Almeria,  Ferdinand  was  met, 
conformably  to  the  previous  arrangement,  by  El  Zagal, 
escorted  by  a  numerous  body  of  Moslem  cavaliers.  Fer- 
dinand commanded  his  nobles  to  ride  forward  and  receive 
the  Moorish  prince.  "  His  appearance,"  says  Martyr,  who 
was  in  the  royal  retinue,  "  touched  my  soul  with  compas- 
sion ;  for,  although  a  lawless  barbarian,  he  was  a  king,  and 
had  given  signal  proofs  of  heroism."  El  Zagal,  without 
waiting  to  receive  the  courtesies  of  the  Spanish  nobles, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  Fer- 
dinand with  the  design  of  kissing  his  hand ;  but  the  latter, 
rebuking  his  followers  for  their  "nisticity,"  in  allowing 
such  an  act  of  humiliation  in  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
prevailed  on  him  to  remount,  and  then  rode  by  his  side 
towards  Almeria." 

»  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  p.  340.— Pulsar,  Beyes  CatdiiooB, 
3,  ei^ist.  81.  —  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  loc.  cit. — Conde,  Dominacioii  de  loa 
TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  iii.      Arabes,  torn,  iii*  cap.  40. 
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This  city  was  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the 
diadem  of  Granada.  It  had  amassed  great  wealth  by  its 
extensive  commerce  with  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa;  and 
its  corsairs  had  for  ages  been  the  terror  of  the  Catalan  and 
Fisan  marine.  It  might  have  stood  a  siege  as  long  as  that 
of  Baza,  but  it  was  now  surrendered  without  a  blow,  on 
conditions  similar  to  those  granted  to  the  former  city. 
After  allowing  some  days  for  the  refreshment  of  their 
wearied  forces  in  this  pleasant  region,  which,  sheltered 
from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  north  by  the  sierra  they  had 
lately  traversed,  and  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  compared  by  Martyr  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  the  sovereigns  established  a  strong  garrison 
there,  under  the  commander  of  Leon,  and  then,  striking 
again  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  marched  on 
Guadix,  which,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,  threw  open  its  gates  to  them.  The  surrender  of 
these  principal  cities  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate dependencies  belonging  to  El  Zagal's  territory, 
comprehending  a  multitude  of  hamlets  scattered  along  the 
green  side  of  the  mountain-chain  that  stretched  from 
Granada  to  the  coast.  To  all  these  places  the  same  liberal 
terms,  in  regard  to  personal  rights  and  property,  were 
secured,  as  to  Baza.* 

As  an  equivalent  for  these  broad  domains,  the  Moorish 
chief  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  talia^  or  district,  of 
Andaraz,  the  vale  of  Alhaurin,  and  half  the  salt-pits  of 
Maleha,  together  with  a  considerable  revenue  in  money. 
He  was,  moreover,  to  receive  the  title  of  King  of  Andaraz, 
and  to  render  homage  for  his  estates  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

This  shadow  of  royalty  could  not  long  amuse  the  mind 
of  the  unfortunate  prince.  He  pined  away  amid  the  scenes 
of  his  ancient  empire;  and,  after  experiencing  some.insub- 

^  *  [The  terms  were  even  mwt  liberal  than  liad  been  granted  to  Baza, 
nnoe  the  inhabitants,  Jews  as  well  as  Moors,  were  not  omy  to  retain  their 
own  religion  and  law,  but  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  homes,  secure 
from  plunder  or  molestation.  See  the  Capitulacion  (horn  the  Archiyes  of 
Simancas),  dated  Feb.  11,  1490,  in  the  CoL  de  Doo.  in6d.  para  la  Hist,  de 
Espafia.  torn.  zL^Ed.] 
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ordination  on  the  part  of  his  new  vassals,  he  determinerl  to 
relinquish  his  petty  principality  and  withdraw  for  ever  from 
his  native  land.  Having  received  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  entire  cession  of  his  territorial 
rights  and  possessions  to  the  Castilian  crown,  he  passed 
over  to  Africa,  where,  it  is  reported,  he  was  pltindered  of 
his  property  by  the  barbarians,  and  condemned  to  starfe 
out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  miserable  indigence.** 

The  suspicious  circumstances  attending  this  prince's 
accession  to  the  throne  throw  a  dark  cloud  over  his  fame, 
which  would  otherwise  seem,  at  least  so  far  as  his  public 
life  is  concerned,  to  be  unstained  by  any  opprobrious  act. 
He  possessed  such  energy,  talent,  and  military  science  as, 
had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to  unite  the  Moorish  nation 
under  him  by  an  undisputed  title,  might  have  postponed 
the  fall  of  Granada  for  many  years.  As  it  was,  these  very 
talents,  by  dividing  the  state  in  his  favour,  served  only  to 
precipitate  its  ruin. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns,  having  accomplished  the  object 
of  the  campaign,  after  stationing  part  of  their  forces  on 
such  points  as  would  secure  the  permanence  of  their  con- 
quests, returned  with  the  remainder  to  Jaen,  where  liiey 
disbanded  the  army  on  the  4th  of  January,  1490.  The 
losses  sustained  by  the  troops,  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  prolonged  service,  greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  former 
year,  amounting  to  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  whom  are  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  diseases  incident  to  severe  and  long-continued 
hardships  and  exposure." 

Thus  terminated  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  of  Granada; 
a  year  more  glorious  to  the  Christian  arms,  and  more  im- 
portant in  its  results,  than  any  of  the  preceding.     During 

*i  El  Nubiense,  Descripdon  de  Ck>nde,  Dominacion  de  los  AzabeB, 

Espana,  p.  160,  nota.  —  Carbajal,  torn.  iii.  pp.  245,  246. — ^Bemaldei^ 

Anales,  MS.,  ano  1488.— Cardonne,  ^Keyee  Catolioos,  MS.,  cap.  93. 

Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  ^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  It.  fcL 

torn.  iii.  p.   304.  —  Peter  Martyr,  360.  —  Abarca,  Beyes  de  AragOQt 

Opus  Epist.,  lib.  8,   epist.  81. —  torn,  ii  foL  308. 
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this  penod,  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  had  kept  the 
field,  amid  all  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  for  more  than 
seven  months ;  an  effort  scarcely  paralleled  in  those  times, 
when  both  the  amount  of  levies  and  period  of  service  were 
on  the  limited  scale  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  feudal 
warfare.**  Supplies  for  this  immense  host,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  famine  of  the  preceding  year,  were  punctually 
furnished,  in  spite  of  every  embarrassment  presented  by  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  interposition  of  a  precipi- 
tous and  pathless  sierra. 

The  history  of  this  campaign  is,  indeed,  most  honourable 
to  the  courage,  constancy,  and  thorough  discipline  of  the 
Spanish  soldier,  and  to  the  patriotism  and  general  resources 
of  the  nation ;  but  most  of  all  to  Isabella.  She  it  was  who 
fortified  the  timid  councils  of  the  leaders,  after  the  disasters 
of  the  garden,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  the 
siege.  She  procured  all  the  supplies,  constructed  the  roads, 
took  charge  of  the  sick,  and  furnished,  at  no  little  personal 
sacrifice,  the  immense  sums  demanded  for  carrying  on  the 
war;  and,  when  at  last  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were 
fainting  under  long-protracted  sufferings,  she  appeared 
among  them,  like  some  celestial  visitant,  to  cheer  their 
faltering  spirits  and  inspire  them  with  her  own  energy. 
The  attachment  to  Isabella  seemed  to  be  a  pervading  prin- 
ciple, which  animated  the  whole  nation  by  one  common 
impulse,  impressing  a  unity  of  design  on  all  its  movements. 
This  attachment  was  imputable  to  her  sex  &s  well  as  cha- 
racter. The  sympathy  and  tender  care  with  which  she 
regarded  her  people  naturally  raised  a  reciprocal  sentiment 
in  their  bosoms.  But,  when  they  beheld  her  directing 
their  counsels,  sharing  their  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  dis- 
playing all  the  comprehensive  intellectual  powers  of  the 
other  sex,  they  looked  up  to  her  as  to  some  superior  being, 
with  feelings  far  more  exalted  than  those  of  mere  loyalty. 

••  The  city  of  Beyille  alone  mrin-  the  space  of  eight  months  daring 
tained  600  horse  and  8000  foot,  this  siege.  See  Zufiiga,  Annalee  de 
under  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  for      Seyilla,  p.  40^ 
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The  chivalrous  heart  of  the  Spaniard  did  homage  to  her,  as 
to  his  tutelar  saint ;  and  she  held  a  control  over  her  people 
such  as  no  man  could  have  acquired  in  any  age, — ^and 
probably  no  woman,  in  an  age  and  country  less  romantic. 

Pietro  Martire,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Enf^lish,  Peter  Martyr,  so  often 
quoted  in  the  present  chapter,  and  who  will  constitute  one  of  our  best 
authorities  during  the  remednder  of  the  History,  was  a  natire  of  Arona 
(not  of  Anghiera,  as  commonly  supposed),  a  plaice  situated  on  tiie  borders 


of  Lago  Ma^giore  in  Italy.  (Mazzuchelli,  Soittori  d'ltalia  (Brescia,  1753 
— 63),  tom.  li,  V0C6  Anghiera.)  He  was  of  noble  Milanese  extraction.  In 
1477,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Borne,  where  he  continued  ten  years,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  that  cultivated  capital.  In  1487, 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  Gastilian  ambassador,  the  count  of  TendiUa,  to 
accompany  him  to  Spain,  where  he  was  receiyed  with  marked  distinction 
by  the  queen,  who  would  have  at  once  engaged  him  in  the  tuition  of  the 
yoimg  nobility  of  the  court ;  but,  Martyr  haying  expressed  a  preference 
of  a  militarylife,  she,  with  her  usual  delicacy,  declined  to  press  him  on 
the  point.  He  was  present,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  siege  of  Baza,  and 
contmued  with  the  army  during  the  subsequent  campai^s  of  the  Moorish 
war.  Many  passages  of  his  correspondence,  at  this  period,  show  a  whim- 
sical mixture  of  self-complacency  with  a  consciousness  of  the  ludicrous 
figure  which  he  made  in  **  exchanging  the  Muses  for  Mars." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  for 
which  he  had  been  originally  destined,  and  was  persuaded  to  resume  his 
literary  yocation.  He  opened  his  schpol  at  Yallsdolid,  Saragossa,  Barce- 
lona, AlcaU  de  Henares,  and  other  places;  and  it  was  thronged  with  the 
principal  young  nobility  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  who,  as  he  boasts  in  one 
of  his  letters,  drew  their  literary  nourishment  from  him :  *'  Suxerunt  mea 
Uteralia  ubera  Castellse  principes  fere  omnes."  His  important  services 
were  folly  estimated  by  the  queen,  and,  after  her  death,  by  Ferdinand 
and  Charles  Y.,  and  he  was  recompensed  with  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment as  well  as  civil  dignities.  He  died  about  the  year  1525,  at  the  a^ 
of  seventy,  and  his  remains  were  interred  beneath  a  monument  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Granada,  of  which  he  was  prior. 

Among  Martyr's  principal  works  is  a  treatise  **  De  Legatione  Baby- 
lonicft,'*  being  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  sultan  of  Egrpt,  in  1501,  rar 
the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  retaliation  with  which  he  had  menaced  the 
Christian  residents  in  Palestine  for  the  iiijuries  inflicted  on  the  Spanish 
Moslems.  Peter  Martyr  conducted  his  negotiation  with  such  address  that 
he  not  only  appeased  the  sultan's  resentment,  but  obtained  several  import- 
ant immunities  for  his  Christian  subjects,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
enjoyed  by  them. 

He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  entitled 
**  De  Eebus  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe  "  /Coloniae,  1574),  a  book  largely  con- 
sulted and  commended  by  subsequent  nistorians.  But  the  work  of  princi- 
pal value  in  our  researches  is  his  '*  Opus  Epistolarum,"  beine  a  ooUection 
of  his  multifarious  correspondence  with  the  most  consideracie  persons  of 
his  time,  whether  in  political  or  literary  life.  The  letters  are  in  Latin, 
and  extend  from  the  year  1488  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Although  not 
conspicuous  for  elegance  of  diction,  they  are  most  valuable  to  the  historian, 
from  the  fidelity  and  general  accuracy  of  the  details,  as  well  as  for  the 
intelligent  criticism  in  which  they  abound,  for  all  which  uncommon 
facilities  were  afforded  by  the  writer's  intimacy  with  the  leading  actors 
and  the  most  recondite  sources  of  information  of  the  period. 
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This  high  character  is  fully  authorized  by  the  judgments  of  those  best 
qualified  to  pronounce  on  their  merits, — ^MartyPs  own  contemporaries. 
Among  these,  Dr.  Ghdindez  de  Carbajal,  a  counsellor  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  constantly  employed  in  the  hisheet  concerns  of  state,  commends  these 
epistles  as  **  the  work  of  a  learned  and  upright  man,  well  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  transactions  of  the  peiiod."  (Anales,  MS.,  prdlogo.) 
Alyaro  Gomez,  another  contemporary  wno  suryiyed  Martyr,  in  the  Life 
of  Ximenes,  which  he  was  selected  to  write  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Alcal4, 
declares  that  ''Martyr's  Letters  abimdantly  compensate  by  their  fidelity 
for  the  unpolished  style  in  which  they  are  written."  (De  Bebus  ^tis, 
foL  6.)  And  John  de  Yergara^  a  name  of  the^  hiehest  celebrity  m  the 
literaiy  annals  of  the  period,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  emphatic 
terms:  "I  know  no  record  of  l^e  time  more  accurate  and  yaluable.  I 
myself  haye  often  witnessed  the  promptness  with  which  he  put  down 
thmgs  the  moment  they  occurred.  I  haye  sometimes  seen  him  write  one 
or  two  letters  while  they  were  setting  the  table ;  for,  as  he  did  not  j)ay 
much  attention  to  style  and  mere  finish  of  expression,  his  composition 
required  but  little  time,  and  experienced  no  interruption  from  his  ordinary 
ftyocations."  (See  his  letter  to  Florian  de  Ocampo,  apud  Quintanilla  y 
Mendoza,  Archet}l>o  de  Yirtudes,  Espejo  de  Prelados,  el  Venerable  Padre 
y  Sieryo  de  Dios,  F.  Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  (Palermo,  1653), 
Archiyo,  p.  4.)  This  account  of  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  the 
epistles  were  composed  may  help  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  occasional 
inconsistencies  and  anachronisms  that  are  to  be  found  in  them,  and  which 
their  author,  had  he  been  more  patient  of  the  labour  of  reyision,  would 
doubtless  haye  corrected.  But  he  seems  to  haye  had  little  relish  for  this, 
eyen  in  his  more  elaborate  works,  composed  with  a  yiew  to  publication. 
(See  his  own  honest  confessions  in  his  book  "  De  Bebus  Oceanicis,"  dec. 
8,  cap.  8,  9.)  After  all,  the  errors,  such  as  they  are,  in  his  Epistles,  may 
probably  be  chiefly  charged  on  the  publisher.  The  first  edition  appeared 
at  Alcaia  de  Henares,  in  1530,  about  four  years  after  the  author^s  death. 
It  has  now  become  exceedingly  rare.  The  second  and  last,  being  the  one 
used  in  the  present  History,  came  out  in  a  mord  beautiful  form  from  the 
Elzeyir  press,  Amsterdam,  m  1670,  folio.  Of  this  also  but  a  small  number 
of  copies  were  struck  off.  The  learned  editor  takes  much  credit  to  him- 
self ioT  haying  purified  the  work  from  many  errors,  which  had  flowed 
from  the  heedlessness  of  his  predecessor.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  deteot 
seyeral  yet  remaining, — such,  for  example,  as  a  memorable  letter  on  the 
lues  venerea  (No.  68),  obyiously  misplaced,  eyen  according  to  its  own  date ; 
and  that  numbered  168,  in  which  two  letters  are  eyidently  blended  into 
one.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. — ^It  is  yery  desirable 
that  an  edition  of  this  yaluable  correspondence  snould  be  published,  under 
the  care  of  some  one  qualified  to  illustrate  it  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  yarious  inaccuracies  which 
haye  crept  into  it,  whether  through  the  carelessness  of  the  author  or  of 
his  editors. 

I  haye  been  led  into  this  length  of  remark  by  some  strictures  which 
met  my  eye  in  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  HaUam,  who  intimates  his  belief 
that  the  Epistles  of  Martyr,  instead  of  being  wriUen  at  their  respectiye 
dates,  were  produced  by  nim  at  some  later  period  (Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  (London,  1837),  yol.  i.  pp.  439—441) ;  a  conclusion 
which  I  suspect  this  acute  and  candid  critic  would  haye  been  slow  to 
adopt,  had  he  perused  the  correspondence  in  connection  with  tiie  history 
of  the  times,  or  weighed  the  unqualified  testimony  b^ne  by  oontempora- 
ries  to  its  minute  accuracy* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WA&  OF    GRANADA. — SIEGE   AND   SURRENDER    OP  THE  GITT 
OF   GRANADA. 

1490—1492. 

The  Infuita  Isabella  affianced  to  the  Prince  of  Portugal. — ^IsabeUa  de- 
poses Judges  at  Yalladolid.— Encampment  before  (Granada. — The  Qaeen 
surveys  the  City. — Moslem  and  Cbristian  Chiyalry. — Conflagration  of 
the  Christian  Camp. — ^Erection  of  Santa  Fe. — Capitulation  of  Granada. 
— ^Results  of  the  War. — ^Its  moral  Influence. — Its  military  Influence.— 
Fate  of  the  Moors. — ^Death  and  Character  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz. 

In  the  spring  of  1490,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Lisbon 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  marriage 
which  had  been  arranged  between  Alonso,  heir  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy,  and  Isabella,  infanta  of  Castile.  An 
alliance  with  this  kingdom,  which  from  its  contiguity  pos- 
sessed such  ready  means  of  annoyance  to  Castile,  and 
which  had  shown  such  willingness  to  employ  them  in 
enforcing  the  pretensions  of  Joanna  Beltraneja,  was  an 
object  of  importance  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  No  in- 
ferior consideration  could  have  reconciled  the  queen  to  a 
separation  from  this  beloved  daughter,  her  eldest  child, 
whose  gentle  and  uncommonly  amiable  disposition  seems 
to  have  endeared  her  beyond  their  other  children  to  her 
parents. 

The  ceremony  of  the  affiancing  took  place  at  Seville,  in 
the  month  of  April,  Don  Fernando  de  Silveira  appearing 
as  the  representative  of  the  prince  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  splendid  fttes  and  tourneys. 
Lists  were  enclosed,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  surrounded  with  galleries 
hung  with  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  protected  from  the 
noontide  heat  by  canopies  or  awnings,  richly  embroiderjd 
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with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Castile. 
The  spectacle  was  graced  by  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the 
court,  with  the  infanta  Isabella  in  the  midst,  attended  by 
seventy  noble  ladies,  and  a  hundred  pages  of  the  royal 
household/  The  cavaliers  of  Spain,  young  and  old,  thronged 
to  the  tournament,  as  eager  to  win  laurels  on  the  mimic 
theatre  of  war,  in  the  presence  of  so  brilliant  an  assemblage, 
as  they  had  shown  themselves  in  the  sterner  contests  with 
the  Moors.  King  Ferdinand,  who  broke  several  lances  on 
the  occasion,  was  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
combatants  for  personal  dexterity  and  horsemanship.  The 
martial  exercises  of  the  day  were  relieved  by  the  more 
effeminate  recreations  of  dancing  and  music  in  the  evening; 
and  every  one  seemed  willing  to  welcome  the  season  of 
hilarity,  after  the  long-protracted  fatigues  of  war.^ 

In  the  following  autumn,  the  infanta  was  escorted  into 
Portugal  by  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  the  grand  master  of  St. 
James,  and  a  numerous  and  magnificent  retinue.  Her 
dowry  exceeded  that  usually  assigned  to  the  infantas  of 
Castile,  by  five  hundred  marks  of  gold  and  a  thousand  of 
silver;  and  her  wardrobe  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  gold  florins.  The  contemporary 
chroniclers  dwell  with  much  complacency  on  these  evi- 
dences of  the  stateliness  and  splendour  of  the  Castilian 
court.  Unfortunately,  these  fair  auspices  were  destined 
to  be  clouded  too  soon  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  her  hus- 
band.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  been 
brought  to  a  close  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Granada,  requiring  a  surrender  of 
his  capital,  conformably  to  his  stipulations  at  Loga,  which 
guaranteed  this  on  the  capitulation  of  Baza,  Almeria,  and 
Guadix.     That  time  had  now  arrived.     King  Abdallah, 

*  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1490.  torn.  ii.  p.  452. 

—Bemaldez,  Beyes  Catolicos,  MS.,  '  Fana  y  Sousa,  Europe  Porta- 

cap.  95. — ^Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevil-  ffuesa,  torn.   ii.   pp.    452 — 456.  — 

la,  pp.  404,  405.  —  Pulgar,  Beyes  I'lorez,  ReynaaOathdlicas^p.  845. — 

Catolicoe,  part.  3,  cap.    127. — Xa  Pulgar,Eeye8Cat<51ico8,  cap.  129. — 

Cldde.  Hidt  de  Portugal,  torn.  iy.  p.  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  I, 

19. — Faria  y   Sousa,   Portuguesa,  quinc.  2,  dial  3. 
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however,  excused  himself  from  obeying  the  smnmons  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign,  replying  that  he  was  no  longer  his 
own  master,  and  that,  although  he  had  the  strongest  desire 
to  keep  his  engagements,  he  was  prevented  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city,  now  swollen  much  beyond  nts  natural 
population,  who  resolutely  insisted  on  its  defence.^ 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Moorish  king  did  any  great 
violence  to  his  feelings  in  this  evasion  of  a  promise  extorted 
from  him  in  captivity.  At  least  it  would  seem  so  from  the 
hostile  movements  which  immediately  succeeded.  The 
people  of  Granada  resumed  all  at  once  their  ancient 
activity,  foraying  into  the  Christian  territories,  surprising 
Alhendin  and  some  other  places  of  less  importance,  and 
stirring  up  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Guadix  and  other  con- 
quered cities.  Granada,  which  had  slept  through  the  heat 
of  the  struggle,  seemed  to  revive  at  the  very  moment  when 
exertion  became  hopeless. 

Ferdinand  was  not  slow  in  retaliating  these  acts  of 
aggression.  In  the  spring  of  1490,  he  marched  with  a 
strong  force  into  the  cultivated  plain  of  Granada,  sweeping 
off,  as  usual,  the  crops  and  cattle,  and  rolling  the  tide  of 
devastation  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  cam- 
paign he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  son. 
Prince  John,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  after  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Castilian 
nobles,  of  training  up  their  children  from  very  tender  years 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  banks  of  the  grand  canal,  under  the  battlements  almost 
of  the  beleaguered  city.  The  dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Medina 
Sidonia  were  Prince  John^s  sponsors ;  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ceremony,  the  new  knight  conferred  the 

*    Conde,    Dominacion    de    los  than  that  monarch's  agreement  dur- 

Arabes,  tom.  iii.  cap.  41. — Bemal-  ing  his  captiyity  at  Loja,  in  1486,  to 

dez,  Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.^  cap.  90.  surrender  his  capital  in  exchange 

— ^Neither  the  Arabic  nor  Castilian  for    Gnadiz,  provided    Ihe   latter 

authorities  impeach  the  justice  of  should  be    conquered  within    six 

the  summons  made  by  the  Spanish  months.    Pulgar,  Beyes  CatiSlioos, 

sovereigns,    I  do  not,  however,  find  p.  275. — (hiribay,  Gompendio,  torn, 

any  other  foundation  for  the  obliga*  it.  p.  4 1 8w 
tion  imputed  to  Abdallah  in  them 
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honours  of  chivalry  in  like  manner  on  several  of  his  young 
companions-in-arms.^ 

In  the  following  autumn,  Ferdinand  repeated  his  ravages 
in  the  vega,  and,  at  the  same  time  appearing  before  the 
disaflFected  city  of  Guadix  with  a  force  large  enough  to  awe 
it  into  submission,  proposed  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  conspiracy.  He  promised  to  inflict  summary  justice 
on  all  who  had  been  in  any  degree  concerned  in  it ;  at  the 
same  time  ofiering  permission  to  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  clemency,  to  depart  with  all  their  personal 
effects  wherever  they  would,  provided  they  should  prefer 
this  to  a  judicial  investigation  of  their  conduct.  This 
politic  proffer  had  its  effect.  There  were  few,  if  any,  of 
the  citizens  who  had  not  been  either  directly  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  or  privy  to  it.  With  one  accord,  therefore, 
they  preferred  exile  to  trusting  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
their  judges.  In  this  way,  says  the  Curate  of  Los  Falacios, 
by  the  mystery  of  oiur  Lord,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Guadix 
brought  again  within  the  Christian  fold :  the  mosques  were 
converted  into  Christian  temples,  filled  with  the  harmonies 
of  Catholic  worship,  and  the  pleasant  places,  which  for 
nearly  eight  centuries  had  been  trampled  under  the  foot  of 
the  infidel,  once  more  restored  to  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 

A  similar  policy  produced  similar  results  in  the  cities  of 
Almeria  and  Baza,  whose  inhabitants,  evacuating  their 
ancient  homes,  transported  themselves,  with  such  personal 
effects  as  they  could  carry,  to  the  city  of  Granada,  or  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  space  thus  opened  by  the  fugitive 
population  was  quickly  filled  by  the  rushing  tide  of 
Spaniards.^ 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  contemplate  these  events 
with  the  triumphant  swell  of  exultation  with  which  they 

*  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  licos,  MS.,  cap.  07. — Conde,  Doxni- 
foL  176.— Pulgar,  Beyes  Gatdlicos,  nadon  de  loa  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  cap. 
cap.  130.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  41.  — Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epigt., 
cap.  86.  —  Gardonne,  Hiat.  de  lib.  3,  epist  84.— Garibay,  Oom- 
TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  iiL  pendio,  torn.  iv.  p.  424.— daidoime, 
P*  309.  Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne, 

•  Pulgar,  Beyes  Gatdlicos,  cap.  torn.  iii.  pp.  309,  310. 
131,  132.— Bemaldez,  Beyes  Gatd- 
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are  recorded  by  contemporary  chroniclers.  That  the 
Moors  were  guilty  (though  not  so  generally  as  pretended) 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and 
is  corroborated  indeed  by  the  Arabic  statements.  But  the 
punishment  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  oflFence. 
Justice  might  surely  have  been  satisfied  by  a  selection  of 
the  authors  and  principal  agents  of  the  meditated  insur- 
rection ;  for  no  overt  act  appears  to  have  occurred.  But 
avarice  was  too  strong  for  justice ;  and  this  act,  which  is 
in  perfect  conformity  to  the  policy  systematically  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  crown  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  links  in  the  long 
chain  of  persecution  which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscos. 

During  the  following  year,  1491,  a  circumstance  occur- 
red illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  present  government 
in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  chancery  o( 
Valladolid  having  appealed  to  the  pope  in  a  case  coming 
within  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  queen  commanded 
Alonso  de  Valdivieso,  bishop  of  Leon,  the  president  of  the 
court,  together  with  all  the  auditors,  to  be  removed  fix)m 
their  respective  offices,  which  she  delivered  to  a  new 
board,  having  the  bishop  of  Oviedo  at  its  head.  This  is 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  constancy  with  which 
Isabella,  notwithstanding  her  reverence  for  religion  and 
respect  for  its  ministers,  refused  to  compromise  the  national 
independence  by  recognizing  in  any  degree  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Rome.  From  this  dignified  attitude,  so  often 
abandoned  by  her  successors,  she  never  swerved  for  a 
moment  during  the  course  of  her  long  reign.^ 

The  winter  of  1490  was  busily  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  closing  campaign  against  Granada.  Eerdi- 
nand  took  command  of  the  army  in  the  month  of  April, 
1491,  with  the  purpose  of  sitting  down  before  the  Moorish 
capital,  not  to  rise  until  its  final  surrender.  The  troops, 
which  mustered  in  the  Val  de  Velillos,  are  computed  by 
most  historians  at  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  although 

•  Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aiio  1491. 
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Martyr,  who  served  as  a  volunteer,  swells  the  number  to 
eighty  thousand.  They  were  drawn  from  the  different 
cities,  chiefly,  as  usual,  from  Andalusia,  which  had  been 
stimulated  to  truly  gigantic  efforts  throughout  this  pro- 
tracted war,''  and  from  the  nobility  of  every  quarter,  many 
of  whom,  wearied  out  with  the  contest,  contented  them- 
selves with  sending  their  quotas,  while  many  others,  as  the 
marquises  of  Cadiz  and  Villena,  th^  counts  of  Tendilla, 
Gabra,  and  Ureiia,  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  appeared  in 
person,  eager,  as  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  so  many 
hard  campaigns,  to  share  in  the  closing  scene  of  triumph. 

On  the  26th  of  the  month,  the  army  encamped  near  the 
fountain  of  Ojos  de  Huescar,  in  the  vega,  about  two  leagues 
distant  from  Granada.  Ferdinand's  first  movement  was  to 
detach  a  considerable  force,  under  the  marquis  of  Villena, 
which  he  subsequently  supported  in  person  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  fruit- 
ful regions  of  the  Alpujarras,  which  served  as  the  granary 
of  the  capital.  This  service  was  performed  with  such  un- 
sparing rigour  that  no  less  than  twenty-four  towns  and 
hamlets  in  the  mountains  were  ransacked  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  After  this,  Ferdinand  returned  loaded  with  spoil 
to  his  former  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeni),  in  full 
view  of  the  Moorish  metropolis,  which  seemed  to  stand 
alone,  like  some  sturdy  oak,  the  last  of  the  forest,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  storm  which  had  prostrated  all  its  brethren. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  external  resources, 
Granada  was  still  formidable  from  its  local  position  and 
its  defences.  On  the  east  it  was  fenced  in  by  a  wild 
mountain  barrier,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  whose  snow-clad 
summits  diffused  a  grateful  coolness  over  the  city  through 
the  sultry  heats  of  summer.     The  side  towards  the  vega, 

^  Aooording  to  Zufiiga,  the  quota  plies  drawn  from  the  northern  pro- 
furnished  by  Serille  this  season  yinces  of  Guipusooa  and  Aiava 
amounted  to  6000  foot  and  500  amounted  to  only  1000  foot,  450 
horse,  who  were  recruited  by  fresh  orosabow-men,  atid  550  lancers,  who 
reinforcements  no  lees  than,  fiye  were  to  keep  the  field  for  sixty  days, 
times  during  the  campaim.  An-  — Col.  de  Cidulas,  torn.  iiL  no.  43; 
nales  de  SeyiUa,  p.  406.— The  sup-  torn.  iy.  no.  31. 
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facing  the  Christian  encampment,  was  encircled  by  walls 
and  towers  of  massive  strength  and  solidity.  The  popula- 
tion, swelled  to  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  immigration 
from  the  surrounding  country,  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  a 
burden  in  a  protracted  siege ;  but  among  them  were 
twenty  thousand,  the  flower  of  the  Moslem  chivalry,  who 
had  escaped  the  edge  of  the  Christian  sword.  In  front  of 
the  city,  for  an  extent  of  nearly  ten  leagues,  lay  unrolled 
the  magnificent  vega, — 

**  Freaca  y  regalada  vega, 
Duloe  recreadon  de  £kina8 
T  de  hombres  gloria  immensa,"— 

whose  prolific  beauties  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated  in  the 
most  florid  strains  of  the  Arabian  minstrel,  and  which  still 
bloomed  luxuriant,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ravages 
of  the  preceding  season.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Granada  were  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  thus  encamped  under  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  their  battlements.  They  sallied 
forth  in  small  bodies,  or  singly,  challenging  the  Spaniards 
to  equal  encounter.  Numerous  were  the  combats  which 
took  place  between  the  high-mettled  cavaliers  on  both 
sides,  who  met  on  the  level  arena,  as  on  a  tilting-ground, 
where  they  might  display  their  prowess  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  beauty  and  chivalry  of  their  respective 
nations ;  for  the  Spanish  camp  was  graced,  as  usual,  by 
the  presence  of  queen  Isabella  and  the  infantas,  with  the 
courtly  train  of  ladies  who  had  accompanied  their  royal 
mistress  from  Alcald  la  Real.      The  Spanish  ballads  glow 

'    Conde,    Dominacion    de    los  wealth,  population,  and  social  habits 

Arabes,  torn,  iii  cap.  42. — Bemal-  of  Granada,  £rom  various  Arabic 

dez,  Eeyes  Gatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  100.  authorities.    Biblioiheca  Escurial- 

— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiet.,  lib.  ensis,  torn.  ii.  pp.  247 — 260. — ^The 

3,  epist.  89.— Marmol,  Bebelion  de  French  work  of  Laborde,  Yoyaffe 

loe  Moiiscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  18.  —  L.  pittoresgue  (Paris,  1807),  and  the 

Marineo,   Oosas    memorables,  fol.  thiglish  one  of  Murphy,   Engray- 

177. — Martyr    remarks    that  the  ings  of  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain 

Genoese  merchants,  '*  voyaffers  to  (London,  1816),  do  ample  justice  in 

every  clime,  declare  this  to  be  the  their  finished  designs  to  the  general 

lar^st  fortified  citv  in  the  world."  topography  and  aichiteotural  mag- 

Casiri  has  collected  a  body  of  in-  nincenoe  of  Granada, 
teresting  particulars  respecting  the 
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with  picturesque  details  of  these  knightly  tourneys,  form- 
ing the  most  attractive  portion  of  this  romantic  minstrelsy 
which,  celebrating  the  prowess  of  Moslem  as  well  as  Chris, 
tian  warriors,  sheds  a  dying  glory  round  the  last  hours  of 
Granada.^ 

The  festivity  which  reigned  throughout  the  camp  on  the 
arrival  of  Isabella  did  not  divert  her  attention  from  the 
stem  business  of  war.  She  superintended  the  military 
preparations,  and  personally  inspected  every  part  of  the 
encampment.  She  appeared  on  the  field  superbly  mounted, 
and  dressed  in  complete  armour ;  and,  as  she  visited  the 
different  quarters  and  reviewed  her  troops,  she  adminis- 
tered  words  of  commendation  or  sympathy,  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  soldier.^^ 

On  one  occasion  she  expressed  a  desire  to  take  a  nearer 
survey  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  a  house  was  selected, 
affording  the  best  point  of  view,  in  the  little  village  of 
Zubia,  at  no  great  distance  from  Granada.  The  king  and 
queen  stationed  themselves  before  a  window  which  com- 
manded an  unbroken  prospect  of  the  Alhambra  and  the 
most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  town.  In  the  mean  while,  a 
considerable  force,  under  the  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz,  had 
been  ordered,  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  persons,  to 
take  up  a  position  between  the  village  and  the  city  of 
Granada,  with  strict  injunctions  on  no  account  to  engage 
the  enemy,  as  Isabella  was  unwilling  to  stain  the  pleasures 
of  the  day  with  unnecessary  eflPiision  of  blood. 

The  people  of  Granada,  however,  were  too  impatient 

'  On  one  occasion,  a  Christian  **  For  ese  fresco  Qenil 

knight  haying  discomfited  with  a  tm  campo  yiene  marchando^ 

handful  of  men  a  much  superior  todo  de  ludda  gente, 

body  of  Moslem   chiyalij,  King  las  armas  yan  rehmibrando. 
Abaallah  testified  his  admiration  en  '*  Las  yanderas  traen  tendidAi» 

his  prowess  by  sendine  him  on  the  y  un  estandarte  dorado ; 

foUowingday  a  magnificent  present,  el  General  de  esta  gente 

together  with  his  own  sword  su-  es  el  inyicto  Fernando, 

perbly  mounted.  (Mem.  de  la  Acad.  Y  tambien  yiene  la  Beyna, 

de  ^st.,   tom.   yi.  p.  178.)    The  Muger  del  Bey  don  Fernando, 

Moorish  ballad  beginning  la  qual  tiene  tanto  esfuerso 

«« Al  Eey  Ohico  de  Granada**  <V^^  anima  a  qualquier  soldado.* 

^^«S'(EnrJp--t         >•  Bemalde..  Eey^   Catfflicc. 
ontheXenil;  **»"  *P  1®'- 
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long  to  endure  the  presence  and,  as  they  deemed  it»  the 
bravado  of  their  enemy.  They  burst  forth  from  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  dragging  along  with  them  several  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  commenced  a  brisk  assault  on  the  Spanish 
lines.  The  latter  sustained  the  shock  with  firmness,  till 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  seeing  them  thrown  into  some  dis- 
order, found  it  necessary  to  assume  the  offensive,  and, 
mustering  his  followers  around  him,  made  one  of  those 
desperate  charges  which  had  so  often  broken  the  enemy. 
The  Moorish  cavalry  faltered,  but  might  have  disputed  the 
ground,  had  it  not  been  for  the  infantry,  which,  composed 
of  the  rabble  population  of  the  city,  was  easily  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  hurried  the  horse  along  with  it.  The 
rout  now  became  general.  The  Spanish  cavaliers,  whose 
blood  was  up,  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada;  "  and 
not  a  lance,''  says  Bernaldez,  "  that  day,  but  was  dyed  in 
the  blood  of  the  infidel/'  Two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  slain  and  taken  in  the  engagement,  which  lasted  only 
a  short  time ;  and  the  slaughter  was  stopped  only  by  the 
escape  of  the  fugitives  within  the  walls  of  the  city." 

About  the  middle  of  July,  an  accident  occuri-ed  in  the 
camp,  which  was  like  to  have  been  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. The  queen  was  lodged  in  a  superb  pavilion, 
belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  always  used  by 
him  in  the  Moorish  war.  By  the  carelessness  of  one  of 
her  attendants,  a  lamp  was  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
during  the  night,  perhaps  owing  to  a  gust  of  wind,  it  set 
fire  to  the  drapery  or  loose  hangings  of  the  pavilion,  which 
was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  flame  communicated  with 
fearful  rapidity  to  the  neighbouring  tents,  made  of  light, 
combustible  materials,  and  the  camp  was  menaced  with 
general  conflagration.  This  occurred  at  the  dead  of  night, 
when  all  but  the  sentinels  were  buried  in  sleep.     The 

"   Bernaldez,    Beves    Cat(51ioos,  a  Franciacan  monastery  to  be  built 

MS.,  cap.  101.— Conde,  Dominacion  m  oommemoration  of  tnis  event  at 

de  los  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  cap.  42. —  Zubia,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Irv- 

Peter  Mar^,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  4,  ing,  the  bouse  from  which  she  wit- 


epist.  90. — Pul^r,  Beyes  Cat<51ico8,  nessed  the  action  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
oap.  133. — Zunta,  Anales,  tom.  iv.  present  dny.  See  Conquest  of 
cap.  88. — Isabella  afterwai*ds  caused      Qranada,  chap.  90,  note. 
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queen,  and  her  children,  whose  apartments  were  near  hers, 
were  in  great  peril,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  though 
fortunately  without  injmy.  The  alarm  soon  spread.  The 
trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  some 
night  attack  of  the  enemy.  Ferdinand,  snatching  up  his 
arms  hastily,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but,  soon 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  disaster,  contented  himself 
with  posting  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  with  a  strong  body  of 
horse,  over  against  the  city,  in  order  to  repel  any  sally  from 
that  quarter.  None,  however,  was  attempted,  and  the  fire 
was  at  length  extinguished  without  personal  injury,  though 
not  without  loss  of  much  valuable  property,  in  jewels,  plate, 
brocade,  and  other  costly  decorations  of  the  tents  of  the 
nobility." 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  similar  disaster,  as  well  as 
to  provide  comfortable  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  shoidd 
the  siege  be  so  long  protracted  as  to  require  it,  it  was  re- 
solved to  build  a  town  of  substantial  edifices  on  the  place 
of  the  present  encampment.  The  plan  was  immediately 
put  in  execution.  The  work  was  distributed  in  due  pro- 
portions among  the  troops  of  the  several  cities  and  of  the 
great  nobility ;  the  soldier  was  on  a  sudden  converted  into 
an  artisan,  and,  instead  of  war,  the  camp  echoed  with  the 
sounds  of  peaceful  labour. 

In  less  than  three  months  this  stupendous  task  was 
accomplished.  The  spot  so  recently  occupied  by  light, 
fluttering  pavilions  was  thickly  covered  with  solid  struc- 
tures of  stone  and  mortar,  comprehending,  besides  dwell- 
ing-houses, stables  for  a  thousand  horses.  The  town  was 
thrown  into  a  quadrangular  form,  traversed  by  two  spaci- 
ous avenues,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  stately  portals  at  each 
of  the  four  extremities.  Inscriptions  on  blocks  of  marble, 
in  the  various  quarters,  recorded  the  respective  shares  of 
the  several  cities  in  the  execution  of  the  work.     When  it 

"  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  Gonmendio,  torn.  ii.  p.  673. — ^Bleda, 
4,  ^ist.  91.  —  Berualdez,  Beyea  Gonniica,  d.  619. — ^Marmol,  Bebel- 
Gatdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  101.— Gaiibay,     ion  de  los  MuiisooB,  lib.  1,  cap.  IS. 
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was  completed,  the  whole  army  was  desirous  that  the  new 
city  should  bear  the  name  of  their  illustrious  queen ;  but 
Isabella  modestly  declined  this  tribute,  and  bestowed  on 
the  place  the  title  of  Santa  Ik,  in  token  of  the  unshaken 
trust  manifested  by  her  people  throughout  this  war  in 
Divine  Providence.  With  this  name  it  still  stands  as  it 
was  erected  in  1491,  a  monument  of  the  constancy  and 
enduring  patience  of  the  Spaniards,  ''the  only  city  in 
Spain,"  in  the  words  of  a  Castilian  writer,  "  that  has  never 
been  contaminated  by  the  Moslem  heresy."  " 

The  erection  of  Santa  Fe  by  the  Spaniards  struck  a 
greater  damp  into  the  people  of  Granada  than  the  most 
successful  military  achievement  could  have  done.  They 
beheld  the  enemy  setting  foot  on  their  soil  with  a  resolu- 
tion never  more  to  resign  it.  They  already  began  to  suffer 
from  the  rigorous  blockade,  which  effectually  excluded 
supplies  from  their  own  territories,  while  all  communica- 
tion with  Africa  was  jealously  intercepted.  Symptoms  of 
insubordination  had  begun  to  show  themselves  among  the 
overgrown  population  of  the  city,  as  it  felt  more  and  more 
the  pressure  of  famine.  In  this  crisis,  the  unfortunate 
Abdallah  and  his  principal  counsellors  became  convinced 
that  the  place  could  not  be  maintained  much  longer ;  and 
at  length,  in  the  month  of  October,  propositions  were  made, 
through  the  vizier  Abul  Cazim  Abdelmalic,  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  The  affair  was 
to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution ;  since  the  people 
of  Granada,  notwithstanding  their  precarious  condition  and 
their  disquietude,  were  buoyed  up  by  indefinite  expecta- 
tions of  relief  from  Africa  or  some  other  quarter. 

The   Spanish  sovereigns  intrusted  the  negotiation  to 

u  Estrada,  Poblaoion  de  Espaiia,  Santa  Fe : 

torn,  il  pp.  344,  348.— Peter  Mar-  **  Gercada  esta  Santa  Fe 

tyr,  Opus  Epist.,  lib.  4,  epist.  91. —  con  mucho  lienzo  enoerado 

Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Morisoos,  al  rededor  muchas  tiendas 

lib.  1,  cap.  18. — ^Hita,  who  embel-  de  seda,  oro,  j  brocada 

lifiihes  his  florid  prose  with  occa-  '*  Donde  estan  Duquea,  y  Om- 

sional  extracts  from  the  beautiful  des, 

ballad  poetry  of  Spain,  gives  one  Sefiores  de  gran  estado ."  etc. 

commomurating   the    erection    of  Guerras  de  Granaaa,  p.  616. 
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their  secretary,  Eemando  de  Zafra,  and  to  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  the  latter  of  whom  was  selected  for  this  delicate 
business  from  his  uncommon  address  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Moorish  habits  and  language.  Thus  the  capitula- 
tion  of  Granada  was  referred  to  the  man  who  acquired  in 
her  long  wars  the  military  science  which  enabled  him,  at 
a  later  period,  to  foil  the  most  distinguished  generals  of 
Europe. 

The  conferences  were  conducted  by  night,  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  sometimes  within  the  walls  of  Granada, 
and  at  others  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Churriana,  about  a 
league  distant  from  it.  At  length,  after  large  discussion 
on  both  sides,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  definitively 
settled,  and  ratified  by  the  respective  monarchs  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1491." 

The  conditions  were  of  similar  though  somewhat  more 
liberal  import  than  those  granted  to  Baza.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Granada  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  mosques, 
with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with  all  its  peculiar 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  under  their  own  cadis  or  magistrates,  subject  to  the 
general  control  of  the  Castilian  governor ;  they  were  to  be 
unmolested  in  their  ancient  usages,  manners,  language,  and 
dress ;  to  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty, with  the  right  of  disposing  of  it  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  of  migrating  when  and  where  they' would;  and 

"  Pedraza,  Anti^edad  de  Qra-  however,  assigns  the  date  in  the 

nada,  fol.  74. — Giovio,  De  Yiti  Gon-  text  to  a  separate  capitulation  re- 

salvi,  apud  Yitse  lUust.  Yirorum,  specting    Abdallah,    dating    that 

pp.  211,212. — Salazar  de  Mendoza,  made  in  hehalf  of  the  city  three 

Cr6n.  del  Gran  Cardenal,  p.  236. —  days  later.   (Bebelion  de  los  Mons- 

Cardonne,  Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  cos,  lib.  1,  cap.  19.)    This  author 

TEspagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.  316,  317. —  has  given  the  articles  of  the  treaty 

Conde,  Dominadon  oe  los  Arabes,  with  greater  fulness  and  precision 

torn,  iii  cap.  42. — It.  Marineo,  Cosas  than  any  other  Spanish  historian.* 
memorables,  fol.   178.  —  Mannol, 


•  [Both  treaties — that  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  the  private 
capitulation  with  the  Moorish  monarch — bore  the  same  date,  which,  witii 
the  substance,  is  correctly  given  in  the  text.  They  have  been  published 
in  full,  from  documents — but,  apparently,  not  the  original  documents — 
at  Simancas,  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  OoL  de  Doc.  in&.  para  la  Hist  de 
Fispafia.— Ed.] 
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to  be  fwmished  with  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  snch  as 
chose  within  three  years  to  pass  into  Africa.  No  hesvier 
taxes  were  to  be  imposed  than  those  customarily  paid  to 
their  Arabic  sovereigns,  and  none  whatever  before  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years.  King  Abdallah  was  to  reign  over 
a  specified  territory  in  the  Alpujarras,  for  which  he  was  to 
do  homage  to  the  Castilian  crown.  The  artillery  and  the 
fortifications  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  city  was  to  be  surrendered  in  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation.  Such  were  the 
principal  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Granada,  as  authentic- 
ated by  the  most  accredited  Castilian  and  Arabic  author- 
ities ;  which  I  have  stated  the  more  precisely,  as  affording 
the  best  data  for  estimating  the  extent  of  Spanish  perfidy 
in  later  times." 

The  conferences  could  not  be.  conducted  so  secretly 
but  that  some  report  of  them  got  air  among  the  populace 
of  the  city,  who  now  regarded  Abdallah  with  an  evil  eye 
for  his  connection  with  the  Christians.  When  the  fact  of 
the  capitulation  became  known,  the  agitation  speedily 
mounted  into  an  open  insurrection,  which  menaced  the 
safety  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  Abdallah's  person.  In  this 
alarming  state  of  things,  it  was  thought  best  by  that 
monarch's  counsellors  to  anticipate  the  appointed  day  of 
surrender ;  and  the  2nd  of  January,  1492,  was  accordingly 
fixed  on  for  that  purpose. 

Every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  per- 
forming this  last  act  of  the  drama  with  suitable  pomp  and 
effect.     The  mourning  which  the  court  had  put  on  for  the 

'*  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Mo-  Gruiada,  does  not  seem  to  tiiizik 
riscos,  lib.  1,  cap.  19. — Conde,  Do-  tiie  capitulations  worth  specifying, 
minacion  de  los  Arabes,  torn.  iii.  Most  of  the  modem  Castilians  pass 
cap.  42. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iL  very  lightly  over  them.  They  fur- 
cap.  90. — Cardonne,  Hist,  de  TAf-  nish  too  bitter  a  comment  on  the 
rique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn,  iii  pp.  conduct  of  subsequent  Spanish 
317,  318. — Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  monarcha  Marmol  and  the  judi- 
MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  28. —  cious  Zurita  agree  in  every  sub- 
Martyr  adds  that  the  principal  stantial  particular  with  Conde,  and 
Moorish  nobility  were  to  remove  this  coincidence  may  be  considered 
from  the  city.  (Opus  Epist.,  lib.  as  establishing  tiie  actual  terms  of 
4,  epist  92.)  Fectaza,  who  has  the  treaty, 
devoted  a  volume  to  the  history  of 
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death  of  Prince  Alonso  of  Portugal,  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  a  few  months  after  his  marriage  with  the 
infanta  Isabella,  was  exchanged  for  gay  and  magnificent 
apparel.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  whole  Christian 
camp  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  animating  bustle.  The 
grand  cardinal  Mendoza  was  sent  forward  at  the  head  of  a 
large  detachment,  comprehending  his  household  troops, 
and  the  veteran  infantry  grown  gray  in  the  Moorish  wars, 
to  occupy  the  Alhambra  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sovereigns.^^  Ferdinand  stationed  himself  at  some  distance 
in  the  rear,  near  an  Arabian  mosque,  since  consecrated  as 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Sebastian.  He  was  surrounded  by 
his  courtiers,  with  their  stately  retinues,  glittering  in  gor- 
geous panoply,  and  proudly  displaying  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  their  ancient  bouses.  The  queen  halted  still  farther 
in  the  rear,  at  the  village  of  Armilla.^' 

As  the  column  under  the  grand  cardinal  advanced  up 
the  Hill  of  Martyrs,  over  which  a  road  had  been  constructed 
for  the  passage  of  the  artillery,  he  was  met  by  the  Moorish 
prince  Abdallah,  attended  by  fifty  cavaliers,  who,  descending 
the  hill,  rode  up  to  the  position  occupied  by  Ferdinand  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  As  the  Moor  approached  the 
Spanish  king;  he  would  have  thrown  himself  from  his  horse 
and  saluted  his  hand  in  token  of  homage ;  but  Ferdinand 
hastily  prevented  him,  embracing  him  with  every  mark  of 
sympathy  and  regard.  Abdallah  then  delivered  up  the 
keys  of  the  Alhambra  to  his  conqueror,  saying,  "  They  are 
thine,  O  king,  since  Allah  so  decrees  it :  use  thy  success 
with  clemency  and  moderation/*     Ferdinand  would  have 

*•  Oviedo,  whose  narratiye  ex-  fhority   cannot   be   considered  of 

lubiis    many    discrepancies    with  eaual  weight  with  that  of  persons 

those  of  other  contemporaries,  as-  who,  like  Martyr,  described  events 

signs  this  part  to  the  count  of  Ten-  as  they  were  passing  before  them, 
dilla,  the  first  captain-general  of         *^  Pedraza,  Antiguedad  de  Gra- 

GFranada.      (Qnincnagenas,     MS.,  nada,  fol.  75. — Salazar  de  Mendoza, 

bat  1,  qninc.  1,  dial  28.)    But  as  Cr6n.  del  Gran  Cardenal,  p.  238.^ 

this  writer,  though  an  eye-witness,  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  iv.  cap.  90.— 

was  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist,  lib.  4, 

of  age  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  epist  92.---Abarca,  Beves  de  Ara- 

and  wrote  some  sixty  years  later  son,  tom.  ii.  fol.  309. — Marmol,  Be- 

from  his  early  recoUections,  his  an-  belion  de  los  MoriscoA,  lib.  1 ,  cap.  20. 
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uttered  some  words  of  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  prince, 
but  he  moved  forward  with  a  dejected  air  to  the  spot  occu- 
pied by  Isabella,  and,  after  similar  acts  of  obeisance,  passed 
on  to  join  his  family,  who  had  preceded  him  with  his  most 
vahiable  effects  on  the  route  to  the  ATpujarras.^^ 

The  sovereigns  during  this  time  awaited  with  impatience 
the  signal  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  cardinal's 
troops,  which,  winding  slowly  along  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
walls,  as  previously  arranged,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  as  far  as  possible,  entered  by  what  is  now 
called  the  gate  of  Los  Molinos.  In  a  short  time,  the  large 
silver  cross,  borne  by  Ferdinand  throughout  the  crusade, 
was  seen  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  while  the  standards  of 
Castile  and  St.  Jago  waved  triumphantly  from  the  red 
towers  of  the  Alhambra.  At  this  glorious  spectacle  the 
choir  of  the  royal  chapel  broke  forth  into  the  solemn  anthem 
of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  whole  army,  penetrated  with  deep 
emotion,  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees  in  adoration 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  had  at  length  granted  the  con- 
summation  of  their  wishes,  in  this  last  and  glorious  triumph 
of  the  Cross.^*  The  grandees  who  surrounded  Ferdinand 
then  advanced  towards  the  queen,  and,  kneeling  down, 
saluted  her  band  in  token  of  homage  to  her  as  sovereign  of 
Granada.  The  procession  took  up  its  march  towards  the 
city,  "  the  king  and  queen  moving  in  the  midst,"  says  an 
historian,  ''  emblazoned  with  royal  magnificence ;  and,  as 
they  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  now  achieved  the 

^  Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Moris-  "  Eooo  apparir  G^rusalem  ai  Tede, 

008,  ubi  Bupra. — Conde,  Dominacion  Ecco  additar  Qerasalem  si  scorge ; 

de  los  Arabes,  torn,  iii  cap.  43. —  Ecco  da  mille  Toci  unitamente 

Pedraza,  Antiguedad  de  Granada,  Gerusalemme  salutar  si  sento. 
foL  76.  —  Bemaldoz,  Beyes  Cat<Sli-  •       •       •      •      •     •      • 

cos,  MS.,  cap.  102.— Zurita,  Anales,  Al  gran  piaoer  che  qnella  prima 
fcom.  iv.  cap.  90. — Oviedo,  Quincua-  vista 

genas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quino.  1,  dial.  Dolcemente  spird  noU*  altruipet- 
28.  to, 

*•  Oviedo,   Quincuagenas,   MS.,  Alta  contrizion  successe,  mista 

ubi  supra.  —  One  is  reminded  of  I^i  timoroso  e  riverente  affetto. 

Tasso's  description  of  tbe  somewhat  Osano  appena  d'  innalzar  la  vista 

similar  feelings  exhibited  by  the  Ver  la  citta." 
crusaders  on  their  entrance  into  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 

Jerusalem :  ^ant  iii  st.  8,  6. 
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completion  of  this  glorious  conquest,  they  seemed  to  repre- 
sent even  more  than  their  wonted  majesty.  Equal  with 
each  other,  they  were  raised  far  above  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  appeared,  indeed,  more  than  mortal,  and  as  if  sent  by 
Heaven  for  the  salvation  of  Spain."*® 

In  the  mean  while  the  Moorish  king,  traversing  the  route 
of  the  Alpujarras,  reached  a  rocky  eminence  which  com- 
manded a  last  view  of  Granada.  He  checked  his  horse, 
and,  as  his  eye  for  the  last  time  wandered  over  the  scenes 
of  his  departed  greatness,  his  heart  swelled,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  "You  do  well,"  said  his  more  masculine 
mother,  "  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not 
defend  like  a  man ! "  "  Alas ! "  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
exile,  "  when  were  woes  ever  equal  to  mine ! "  The  scene 
of  this  event  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  the 
people  of  the  district ;  and  the  rocky  height  from  which 
the  Moorish  chief  took  his  sad  farewell  of  the  princely 
abodes  of  his  youth  is  commemorated  by  the  poetical  title  of 
M  ultimo  Sospiro  del  Moro,  "  The  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor." 

The  aequel  of  Abdallah's  history  is  soon  told.  Like  his 
uncle.  El  Zagal,  he  pined  away  in  his  barren  domain  of  the 
Alpujarras,  under  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  his  ancient 
palaces.     In  the  following  year  he  passed  over  to  Fez  with 

^^  ^  Mariana,  Hist.  deEspafta,  torn,  reader  may  find  an  animated  de- 

ii.  p.  597.  —  Pedraza,  .^jotigdedad  scription  of  the  tiimnphant  entry  of 

de  Granada,  foL  76. — Oarbajal,  An-  the  Christian  army  into  Granada : 

ales,  MS.,  afio  1492.— Conde,  Domi- 

nacion  de  los  Arabes,  torn,  iii  cap,  "  There  was  crying   in  Granada 

43. — ^Bleda,  OonSnica,  pp.  621,  622.  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 

— Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  it.  cap.  90.  Some  calling  on  the  ^mnity,  some 

— ^Marmol,  Bebelion  de  los  Moris-  calling  on  Mahoun ; 

cos,  lib.  1,  cap.  20. — ^L.   Marineo,  Here  passed  away  ihe  Koran, 

and  indeed  most  of  the  Spanish  an-  there  in  the  cross  was  borne, 

thorities,  represent  the  sovereigns  And  here  was  heard  the  Christian 

as  haying  postponed  their  entrance  beU,  and  there  the  Moorish 

into  the  dty  until  the  5th  or  6th  of  horn : 

January.    A  letter  transcribed  by  Te  Deum  laudamus  was  np  the 

Pedraza,  addressed  by  the  queen  to  Alcala  song ; 

the  prior  of  Ghiadalupe,  one  of  her  Down  from  we  Alhambra's  min- 

council,  dated  from  the  city  of  Gra-  arets  were  all   the  cresoents 

nada  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1492,  flung; 

shows  the  inaccuracy  of  this  state-  The  arms  thereon  of  Aragon  and 

ment.    See  folio  76.  Castile  they  display ; 

In  Mr.  Lockhart's  picturesque  One  king  comes  m  m  triumph, 

version  of  the  Moori^ih  oallads  the  one  weeping  goes  away.*' 
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his  family,  having  commuted  his  petty  sovereignty  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  paid  him  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  soon  after  fell  in  battle  in  the  service  of  an 
African  prince,  his  kinsman.  "  Wretched  man,"  exclaims 
a  caustic  chronicler  of  his  nation,  *'  who  could  lose  his  life 
in  another's  cause,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  die  in  his 
own  1  Such,"  continues  the  Arabian,  with  characteristic 
resignation,  ''was  the  immutable  decree  of  destiny.  Blessed 
be  Allah,  whoexalteth  and  debaseth  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
according  to  his  divine  will,  in  whose  fulfilment  consists 
that  eternal  justice  which  regulates  all  human  affairs/'  The 
portal  through  which  King  Abdallah  for  the  last  time  issued 
from  his  capital  was  at  his  request  walled  up,  that  none 
other  might  again  pass  through  it.  In  this  condition  it 
remains  to  this  day,  a  memorial  of  the  sad  destiny  of  the 
last  of  the  kings  of  Granada.^^ 

The  fall  of  Granada  excited  a  general  sensation  through- 
out Christendom,  where  it  was  received  as  counterbalancing, 
in  a  manner,  the  loss  of  Constantinople  nearly  half  a 
century  before.  At  Rome  the  event  was  commemorated 
by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  high  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  public 
rejoicing  continued  for  several  days.^    The  intelligence  was 

"  Conde,  Dominacion  de  loe  Ara-  is  of  yeUow  brocade,  reliered  'with 

bee,  torn.  iii.  cap.  90.  —  Cardonne,  black  yelvet;  and  be  bas  a  black 

Hist,  de  TAMque  et  de  TEepagne,  yeWet   cap,    surmounted   with    a 

torn,  iii  pp.   319,  320. — Garibay,  crown.    In  the  armoury  of  Madrid 

Gompendio,  tom.  iy.  lib.  40,  cap.  42.  are  two  suits  of  armour  said  to  baye 

— Marmol,  Hebelion  de  los  Moris-  belonged  to  bim,  one  of  solid  steed, 

cos,  lib.  1,  cap.  20.— Mr.  Irying,  in  witb   yery  little   ornament;    the 

bis  beautiful  Spanish  Sketch-book,  morion  dosed.    From  the  propor- 

"  The  Alhambra,"  deyotes  a  chap-  tions  of  these  suits  of  armour,  he 

ter  to  mementos  of  Boabdil,  in  which  must  haye  been  of  fiill  stature  and 

he  traces  minutely  the  route  of  the  yigorous  form.*'    Note,  p.  398. 

deposed  monarch  after  quitting  the  "  Senarega,  Oommentarii  de  Be- 

gates  of  his  capital.    The  same  au-  bus  Genuensibus,  apud  Muratori, 

thor,  in  the  Appendix  to  hisChron-  Berum  Italicarum  Scriptores  (Me- 

icle  of  Granada,  concludes  a  notice  diolani,  1 723 — 51),  tom.  xxiy.  p.  531. 

of  Abdallah's  fiftte  with  the  follow-  — It  formed  the  subject  of  a  the- 

ing  description  of  his  person ;  ''A  atrical   representation   before   tiie 

portrait  of  Boabdil  el  Chioo  is  to  be  court  at  Naples,  in  the  same  year. 

seen  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  This  drama,  or  Farsa,  as  it  is  (»Ued 

Generalife.    Me  is  represented  with  by  its  distinguished  author,  San- 

a  mild,  handsome  &ce,  a  fair  com-  nazaro,  is  an  allegorical  medley,  in 

plexion,  and  yellow  hair.   His  dress  which  Faith,  Joy,   and  thu  ial^ 
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welcomed  with  no  less  satisfaction  in  England,  where  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  seated  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
attending  it,  as  related  by  Lord  Bacon,  will  not  be  devoid 
of  interest  for  the  reader.^ 


prophet  Mahomet  play  the  principal 
paxts.  The  difficult;^  of  a  precise 
daasificatioii  of  this  piece  has  given 
rise  to  warmer  discussion  among 
Italian  critics  than  the  subject  may 
be  thought  to  -warrant.  See  Sig- 
norelli,  vicende  della  Coltura  nelle 
due  Sicilie  (Napoli,  1810),  torn.  iii. 
pp.  M3  et  se^ 

*»  "Somewhat  about  this  time, 
came  letters  from  Ferdinando  and  , 
Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
signifying  the  final  conquest  of 
Granada  from  the  Moors;  which 
action,  in  itself  so  worthy,  King 
Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was, 
never  to  lose  any  virtue  for  the 
showing,  had  expressed  and  dis- 
played m  his  letters  at  large,  with 
all  the  particularities  and  religious 
punctos  and  ceremonies  that  were 
observed  in  the  reception  of  that 
dty  and  kingdom;  showing, 
amongst  other  thmgs,  that  the  king 
would  not  by  any  means  in  person 
enter  the  city  until  he  had  first 
aloof  seen  the  Gross  set  up  upon  the 
greater  tower  of  Granada,  whereby 
it  became  Christian  groimd.  That 
likewise,  before  he  would  enter,  he 
did  homage  to  God  above,  pro- 
nouncing by  an  herald  frt)m  the 
height  of  mat  tower,  that  he  did 
acknowledge  to  have  recovered  that 
kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Al- 
minity,  and  the  glorious  Virgin, 
ana  the  virtuous  apostle  St  James, 
and  the  holy  father  Innocent  YIIL, 
together  with  the  aids  and  services 
of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  com- 
mons. That  y<«t  he  stirred  not 
from  his  camp,  till  he  had  seen  a 
little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  hundrcid  and  more 
Christians,  that  had  lived  in  bonds 
and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the 
Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing 
a  psalm  for  their  redemption ;  and 
that  he  had  given  tribute  unto  God, 
by  alms  and  relief  extended  to 
them  all,  for  his  admission  into  the 
city,     lliese  things  were  in  the 


letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies 
of  a  kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

«  The  king,  ever  willing  to  put 
himself  into  the  consort  or  quire  of 
aU  religious  actions,  and  naturally 
affecting  much  the  king  of  Spain, 
as  &r  as  one  king  can  affect  another, 
partly  for  his  virtues,  and  putly 
for  a  counterpoise  to  France,  upon 
the  receipt  of  these  letters,  sent  all 
his  nobles  and  prelates  tiiat  were 
about  the  court,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in 
great  solemnity  to  the  church  of 
Paul,  there  to  hear  a  declaration 
from  the  lord  chanceUor,  now  car- 
dinal. When  they  were  assembled, 
the  cardinal,  standing  upon  the 
uppermost  step,  or  hafi^>aoe,  before 
the  quire,  and  aU  the  nobles,  pre- 
lates, and  governors  of  the  city  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech 
to  them,  letting  them  know  that 
they  were  assembled  in  that  conse- 
crated place  to  sing  unto  God  a  new 
song.  For  that,  said  he,  these  many 
years  the  Christians  have  not  gained 
new  ground  or  territory  upon  the 
infideU,  nor  enlarged  and  set  fisather 
the  bounds  of  the  Christian  world. 
But  this  is  now  done  by  the  prowess 
and  devotion  of  Ferdinando  and 
IsabeUa,  kings  of  Spain ;  who  have, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered 
the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, and  the  populous  and  mighty 
city  of  the  same  name  frt)m  the 
Moors,  having  been  in  possession 
thereof  by  the  eroace  of  seven  hun- 
dred years,  and  more ;  for  which 
this  assembly  and  all  Christians  are 
to  render  laud  and  thanks  to  Gkxi, 
and  to  celebrate  this  noble  act  of 
the  king  of  Spain ;  who  in  this  is 
not  only  victorious  but  apostolical, 
in  the  gaining  of  new  provinces  to 
the  Christian  iaith.  And  the  rather 
for  that  this  victory  and  conquest  is 
obtained  without  much  effusion  of 
blood.  Whereby  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  shall  be  gained  not  only 
new  territory,  but  infinite  souls  to 
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Thus  ended  the  war  of  Granada,  which  is  often  com* 
pared  by  the  Castilian  chroniclers  to  that  of  Troy  in  its 
duration,  and  which  certainly  fully  equalled  the  latter  in 
variety  of  picturesque  and  romantic  incidents,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances of  poetical  interest.  With  the  surrender  of  its 
capital  terminated  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  Peninsula, 
after  an  existence  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  conquest.  The  consequences 
of  this  closing  war  were  of  the  highest  moment  to  Spain. 
The  most  obvious  was  the  recovery  of  an  extensive  territory, 
hitherto  held  by  a  people  whose  difference  of  religion, 
language,  and  general  habits  made  them  not  only  incapable 
of  assimilating  with  their  Christian  neighbours,  but  almost 
their  natural  enemies;  while  their  local  position  was  a 
matter  of  just  concern,  as  interposed  between  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  opening  an  obvious 
avenue  to  invasion  from  Africa.  By  the  new  conquest, 
moreover,  the  Spaniards  gained  a  large  extent  of  country, 
possessing  the  highest  capacities  for  production,  in  its 
natural  fruitfulness  of  soil,  the  temperature  of  climate,  and 
the  stsXe  of  cultivation  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  its 
ancient  occupants  ;  while  its  shores  were  lined  with  com- 
modious havens,  that  afforded  every  facility  for  commerce. 
The  scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  Visigothic  empire 
were  now  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  state  of 
Navarre,  combined  into  one  great  monarchy,  as  originally 
destined  by  nature ;  and  Christian  Spain  gradually  rose,  by 
means  of  her  new  acquisitions,  from  a  subordinate  situation 
to  the  level  of  a  first-rate  Eiu*opean  power. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  Moorish  war,  its  influence 
on  the  Spanish  character,  was  highly  important.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  great  divisions  of  the  country,  as  in  most 
countries  during  the  feudal  ages,  had  been  brought  too  fre- 

the  Church  of  Christ,  whom  the  Bolexauly   in   procession,    and  Te 

Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would  have  Deum   was   sun^."    Lord  Baoon, 

liye  to  be  conyerted.    Herewithal  History  of  the  Beign  of  King  Henry 

he  did  relate  some  of  the  most  Vil.,  m  his  Works  (ed.  London, 

memorable  particulars  of  the  war  1819),  yol.  y.  pp.  86,  86. — See  aln 

and  yictory.    And,  after  his  speech  Hall,  Qironide,  p.  453, 
ended,  the  whole  assembly  went 
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qnently  into  collision  with  each  other  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  pervading  national  feeling.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Spain,  where  independent  states  insensibly  grew 
out  of  the  detached  fragments  of  territory  recovered  at 
different  times  from  the  Moorish  monarchy.  The  war  of 
Granada  subjected  all  the  various  sections  of  the  country  to 
one  common  action,  under  the  influence  of  common  motives 
of  the  most  exciting  interest ;  while  it  brought  them  in 
conflict  with  a  race  the  extreme  repugnance  of  whose  insti- 
tutions and  character  to  their  own  served  greatly  to  nourish 
the  nationality  of  sentiment.  In  this  way  the  spark  of 
patriotism  was  kindled  throughout  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  were  knit  to- 
gether by  a  bond  of  union  which  has  remained  indissoluble. 
The  consequences  of  these  wars  in  a  military  aspect  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  Up  to  this  period,  war  had  been 
carried  on  by  irregular  levies,  extremely  limited  in  numerical 
amount  and  in  period  of  service,  under  little  subordination, 
except  to  their  own  immediate  chiefs,  and  wholly  unpro* 
vided  with  the  apparatus  required  for  extended  operations. 
The  Spaniards  were  even  lower  than  most  of  the  European 
nations  in  military  science,  as  is  apparent  from  the  infinite 
pains  of  Isabella  to  avail  herself  of  all  foreign  resources  for 
their  improvement.  In  the  war  of  Granada,  masses  of  men 
were  brought  together  far  greater  than  had  hitherto  been 
known  in  modem  warfare.  They  were  kept  in  the  field  not 
only  through  long  campaigns,  but  far  into  the  winter ;  a 
thing  altogether  unprecedented.  They  were  made  to  act 
in  concert,  and  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  brought  into  com- 
plete subjection  to  one  common  bead,  whose  personal  cha- 
racter enforced  the  authority  of  station.  Lastly,  they  were 
supplied  with  all  the  requisite  munitions,  through  the  pro- 
vidence  of  Isabella,  who  introduced  into  the  service  the 
most  skilful  engineers  from  other  countries,  and  kept  in  pay 
bodies  of  mercenaries, — as  the  Swiss,  for  example,  reputed 
the  best  disciplined  troops  of  that  day.  In  this  admirable 
school  the  Spanish  soldier  was  gradually  trained  to  patient 
endurance,  fortitude,  and  thorough  subordination ;    and 
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those  celebrated  captains  were  formed,  with  that  invincible 
infantry,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
spread  the  military  fameof  their  country  over  all  Christ^idom. 

But,  with  all  our  sympathy  for  the  conquerors,  it  is  im- 
possible without  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  to  contemplate  the 
decay  and  final  extinction  of  a  race  who  had  made  such 
high  advances  in  civilization  as  the  Spanish  Arabs  ;  to  see 
them  driven  from  the  stately  palaces  reared  by  their  ovm 
hands,  wandering  as  exiles  ov^  the  lands  which  still 
blossomed  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  wasting 
away  under  persecution,  until  their  very  name  as  a  nation 
was  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  history.^  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  they  had  long  since  reached  their 
utmost  limit  of  advancement  as  a  people.  The  light  shed 
over  their  history  shines  from  distant  ages ;  for  during  the 
later  period  of  their  existence  they  appear  to  have  reposed 
in  a  state  of  torpid,  luxurious  indulgence,  which  would 
seem  to  argue  that,  when  causes  of  external  excitement 
were  withdrawn,  the  inherent  vices  of  their  social  institu- 
tions had  incapacitated  them  for  the  further  production  of 
excellence.  In  this  impotent  condition,  it  was  vnsely 
ordered  that  their  territory  should  be  occupied  by  a  people 
whose  religion  and  more  liberal  form  of  government,  how- 
ever frequently  misunderstood  or  perverted,  qualified  them 
for  advancing  still  higher  the  interests  of  humanity. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  terminate  the  narrative  of  the 
war  of  Granada  with  some  notice  of  the  fate  of  Rodrigo 
Ponce  de  Leon,  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz ;  for  he  may  be 
regarded  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  the  hero  of  it,  having 
struck  the  first  stroke  by  the  surprise  of  Alhama,  and  wit- 
nessed every  campaign  till  the  surrender  of  Granada.  A 
circumstantial  account  of  his  last  moments  is  afforded  by 
the  pen  of  his  worthy  countryman,  the  Andalusian  Curate 
of  Los  Falacios.    The  gallant  marquis  survived  the  close 

**  The  Af  dean  desoendants  of  the  ations,  and  perhaps  stOl  oontmne, 

Spanish  Moon,  unable  wholly  to  to  ^ut  up  a  petition  to  that  effect  in 

relinquish  the  hope  of  restoration  their  mosques  eyery  Friday.    Pe- 

to  the  delicious  abodes  of  their  an-  draza,   Antigiiedad    de    Granada, 

oestors,  oontinued  for  many  gener*  foL  7* 
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of  the  war  only  a  short  time,  terminating  his  days  st  his 
mansion  in  Seville,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1492,  by  a  dis- 
order brought  on  by  fatigue  and  incessant  exposure.  He 
had  reached  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although 
twice  married,  left  no  legitimate  issue.  In  his  person  he 
was  of  about  the  middle  stature,  of  a  compact,  symmetrical 
frame,  a  fair  complexion,  with  light  hair  inclining  to  red. 
He  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  well  skilled  in  most  of 
the  exercises  of  chivalry.  He  had  the  rare  merit  of  com- 
bining  sagacity  with  intrepidity  in  action.  Though  some- 
what impatient,  and  slow  to  forgive,  he  was  frank  and 
generous,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  kind  master  to  his  vassals.^^ 

He  was  strict  in  his  observance  of  the  Catholic  worship, 
punctilious  in  keeping  all  the  church  festivals  and  in  en- 
forcing their  observance  throughout  his  domains ;  and  in 
war  he  was  a  most  devout  champion  of  the  Virgin.  He 
was  ambitious  of  acquisitions,  but  lavish  in  expenditure, 
especially  in  the  embellishment  and  fortification  of  his 
towns  and  castles ;  spending  on  Alcald  de  Guadaira,  Xerez, 
and  Alanis,  the  enormous  sum  of  seventeen  million  mara- 
vedis.  To  the  ladies  he  was  courteous,  as  became  a  true 
knight.  At  his  death,  the  king  and  queen  with  the  whole 
court  went  into  mourning;  "for  he  was  a  much-loved 
cavalier,"  says  the  Curate,  "  and  was  esteemed,  like  the 
Cid,  both  by  friend  and  foe ;  and  no  Moor  durst  abide  in 
that  quarter  of  the  field  where  his  banner  was  displayed." 

His  body,  after  lying  in  state  for  several  days  in  his 
palace  at  Seville,  with  his  trusty  sword  by  his  side,  with 
which  he  had  fought  all  his  battles,  was  borne  in  solemn 
procession  by  night  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which 
was  everywhere  filled  with  the  deepest  lamentation,  and 
was  finally  deposited  in  the  great  chapel  of  the  Augustine 
church,  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  Ten  Moorish  ban- 
ners, which  he  had  taken  in  battle  with  the  infidel  before 
the  war  of  Granada,  were  borne  along  at  his  funeral,  "  and 

*  Garbigal,  Analefl,    MS.,    alio  ment  of  the  Moorish  war,  the  firm 

1492. — Don  Henrique  de  Guzman,  friend,  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz, 

duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  ancient  died  the  28th  of  Aug^,  3n  the 

enemy,  and,  since  the  commence-  same  day  with  the  latter. 
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still  wave  over  his  sepulchre/'  says  Bernaldez,  **  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  his  exploits,  as  undying  as  his  soul." 
The  banners  have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust;  the 
very  tomb  which  contained  his  ashes  has  been  sacrilegiously 
demolished ;  but  the  fame  of  the  hero  will  survive  as  long 
as  anything  like  respect  for  valour,  courtesy,  unblemished 
honour,  or  any  other  attribute  of  chivalry,  shall  be  found 
IQ  Spain.^ 

*  Zuiiiga,  Annales  de  Serilla,  p.  who  Had  married  with  one  of  her 

411.  —  BernaldeE,  Beyee  Gatdlicoe,  kinsmen.    Cadiz  was  subeequently 

MS.,  cap.   104.    The  marquis  left  annexed  by  the  Spanish  soTereigns 

three  illegitimate  daughters  by  a  to  the  crown,  from  which  it  had 

noble  Spanish  lady,  who  all  formed  been  detached  in  Henry  IY.'b  time, 

high  connections.     He  was  sue-  and  considerable  estates  were  siYen 

ceeded  in  his  titles  and  estates,  by  as  an  equiyalent,  together  wi&  the 

the  permission  of  Ferdinand  and  title  of  Duke  of  Aroos,  to  the  femuly 

Isabella,  by  Don  Bodrigo  Ponce  de  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Leon,  the  son  of  his  eldest  daughter, 


One  of  the  chief  authorities  on  which  the  account  of  the  Moorish  war 
rests  is  Andres  Bemaldez,  Curate  of  Los  Palados.  He  was  a  native  of 
Fuente  in  Leon,  and  appears  to  haye  receiyed  his  early  education  under 
the  care  of  his  grandfather,  a  notary  of  that  place,  whose  commendations 
of  a  juyenile  essay  in  historical  writing  led  lum  later  in  life,  according  to 
his  own  account,  to  record  the  eyents  of  his  time  in  the  extended  and  re- 
gular form  of  a  chronicle.  After  admission  to  orders,  he  was  made  chap* 
bin  to  Deza,  archbishop  of  SeviUe,  and  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  an  Anda* 
lusian  town  not  far  from  Seville,  where  he  discharged  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  with  credit  from  1488  to  1613,  at  which  time,  as  we  find  no  later 
mention  of  him,  he  probably  closed  his  Ufa  with  his  labours. 

Bemaldez  had  ample  opportunities  for  accurate  information  relative  to 
the  Moorish  war,  since  he  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  theatre  of  action,  and 
was  personally  intimate  with  the  most  considerable  men  of  Andalusia, 
especially  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  whom  he  has  made  the  Achilles  of  his 
epic,  assigning  him  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  principal  trans- 
actions t£va  is  always  warranted  by  other  authorities.  His  chronicle  is 
just  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a  person  of  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  competent  scholarship  for  the  time,  deeply  dyed  with  the  bigotry 
and  superstition  of  the  Spanish  clergy  in  that  century.  There  is  no  great 
discrimination  apparent  in  the  work  of  the  worthy  curate,  who  dwells 
witii  goggle-eyea  credulity  on  the  most  absurd  marvels,  and  expends 
more  pages  on  an  empty  court  show  than  on  the  most  important  schemes 
of  pokey.  But,  if  he  is  no  philosopher,  he  has,  perhaps  for  that  very  rea- 
son, succeeded  in  making  us  completely  master  of  tiie  popular  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  time ;  while  he  gives  a  most  vivid  portraiture  of  the 
principal  scenes  and  actors  in  this  stirring  war,  with  all  their  chivalrous 
exploit  and  rich  theatrical  accompaniment  ^s  credulity  and  £Ematicism, 
moreover,  are  weU  compensated  by  a  simplicity  and  loyalty  of  purpose 
whidi  secure  much  more  credit  to  his  narrative  than  attaches  to  uoee  of 
more  ambitious  writers,  whose  jud^ent  is  perpetuaUy  swayed  by  per- 
sonal or  party  interests.  The  chromde  descends  as  late  as  15l3,  although, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  author's  character,  it  is  entitied  to  much 
less  confidence  in  the  discussion  of  events  which  f  eU  without  the  scope  of 
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bis  personal  observation.  Notwithstanding  its  bistorical  value  is  fdlly 
leoognized  by  the  Oastilian  critics,  it  has  never  been  admitted  to  the  press, 
but  stiU  remains  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  manuscripts  with  which  the 
Spanish  libraries  are  deluged. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  war  of  Ghunada,  which  is  so  admirably  suited 
in  all  its  circumstances  to  poetical  purposes,  should  not  have  been  more 
frequently  commemorated  by  the  ejao  muse.  The  only  successf^  attempt 
in  tnis  way  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  **  Gonquisto  di  Granata," 
by  the  Florentine  GKrolamo  Gratiani,  Modena,  1650.  The  author  has 
taken  the  license,  independently  of  his  machinery,  of  deviating  very  freely 
from  the  historic  track  j  among  other  things,  introducing  Goiiunbus  ana 
the  Great  Captain  as  prmcipal  actors  in  the  drama,  in  wmch  they  played 
at  most  but  a  very  subordinate  part.  The  poem,  which  swells  into 
twenty-six  cantos,  is  in  such  repute  with  the  Italian  critics  that  Quadrio 
does  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  '*  among  the  best  epical  productions  of  the 
age.*'  A  translation  of  this  work  has  recently  appeared  at  Nuremberg, 
m>m  the  pen  of  0.  M.  Winterling,  which  is  much  commended  by  the 
German  critics, 

Mr.  Irving^s  late  publication,  the  **  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada,'* has  superseded  all  farther  necessity  for  poetry,  and,  unfortunately 
for  me,  for  history.  He  has  fully  availea  himself  of  all  the  picturesque 
and  animating  movements  of  this  romantic  era ;  and  the  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  Chronicle  with  the  present  more  prosaic 
and  literal  narrative  will  see  how  little  he  has  been  seduced  from  mstorio 
tLOcunoy  by  the  poetical  aspect  of  his  subject.  The  fictitious  and  roman- 
tic dress  of  his  work  has  enabled  him  to  make  it  the  medium  for  reflecting 
more  vividl^r  the  floating  opinions  and  chimerical  fieincies  of  the  age, 
while  he  has  illuminated  the  picture  with  the  dramatic  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing denied  to  sober  history. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

APPLICATION   OP   CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS   AT  THl 
SPANISH    COURT. 

1492. 

Early  JHBOoreries  of  fhe  Portagae8e.^Of  the  SpamaTdfl.^Oolamba8. —  ' 
HLb  Application  at  the  OastiUan  Court. — ^Rejected. — ^Negoiiatioiifl  re- 
ramed. — favourable  Disposition  of  the  Queen. — Arrangement  with 
Columbus. — ^He  sails  on  his  first  Voyage. — Indifferenoe  to  the  Enter- 
prise.— ^Acknowledgments  due  to  Isabella. 

Whilb  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Santa  Fe,  tlie 
capitulation  was  signed  that  opened  the  way  to  an  extent 
of  empire  compared  with  which  their  recent  conquests,  and 
indeed  all  their  present  dominions,  were  insignificant.  The 
extraordinary  intellectual  activity  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  torpor  of  ages,  carried  them 
forward  to  high  advancement  in  almost  every  department 
of  science,  but  especially  nautical,  whose  surprising  results 
have  acquired  for  the  age  the  glory  of  being  designated  as 
peculiarly  that  of  maritime  discovery.  This  was  eminently 
favoured  by  the  political  condition  of  modem  Europe. 
Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  traffic  with  the  East  naturally 
centred  in  Rome,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  West. 
After  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it  continued  to  be 
conducted  principally  through  the  channel  of  the  Italian 
ports,  whence  it  was  diflftised  over  the  remoter  regions  of 
Christendom.  But  these  coimtries,  which  had  now  risen 
from  the  rank  of  subordinate  provinces  to  that  of  separate, 
independent  states,  viewed  with  jealousy  this  monopoly  of 
the  Italian  cities,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  were  rapidly 
advancing  beyond  them  in  power  and  opulence.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with   Portugal  and   Castile,^  which, 

'  Aragon,  or  rather  Catalonia,  with  the  Leyant,  and  the  remote 
maintained  an  extensive  oommeroe     regions  of  the  Ea^t,  duiiu^    the 
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placed  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  the  European  oontinent, 
were  far  removed  from  the  great  routes  of  Asiatic  inter* 
course ;  while  this  disadvantage  was  not  compensated  by 
such  an  extent  of  territory  as  secured  consideration  to  some 
other  of  the  European  states,  equally  unfavourably  situated 
for  commercial  purposes  with  themselves.  Thus  circum- . 
stanced,  the  two  nations  of  Castile  and  Portugal  were 
naturally  led  to  turn  their  eyes  on  the  great  ocean  which 
washed  their  western  borders,  and  to  seek  in  its  hitherto 
unexplored  recesses  for  new  domains,  and,  if  possible, 
strike  out  some  undiscovered  track  towards  the  opulent 
regions  of  the  East. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  fomented,  and 
greatly  facilitated'  in  its  operation,  by  the  invention  of  the 
astrolabe,  and  the  important  discovery  of  the  polarity  of 
the  magnet,  whose  first  application  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  on  an  extended  scale  may  be  referred  to  the 
fifteenth  century.*  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  enter 
on  the  brilliant  path  of  nautical  discovery,  which  they  pur- 
sued  under  the  infant  Don  Henry  with  such  activity  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  pene- 


Middle  Ages,  through  the  flourish- 
ing port  of  Barcelona.  See  Cap- 
many  y  Montpalau,  Memorias  his- 
tdricas  sobre  la  Marina,  Comercio  y 
ArteB  de  Barcelona  (Madrid,  1779 — 
92],  passim. 

^  A  council  of  mathematicians  in 
the  court  of  John  11.  of  Portugal 
first  devised  the  application  of  tiie 
ancient  astrolabe  to  navigation, 
thus  affording  to  the  mariner  the 
essential  advantages  appertaining 
to  the  modem  quadrant.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  polarity  of  the  needle, 
which  vulgar  tradibon,  sanctioned 
■without  scruple  by  Bobertson,  as- 
signed to  the  Amalfite  Flavio  GFiojapis 
clearly  proved  to  have  occurredmore 
than  a  oentury  earlier.  Tiraboschi, 
who  investigatea  the  matter  with 
his  usual  erudition,  passing  by  ^e 
doubtful  reference  of  Quiot  de  Pro- 
vins,  whose  age  and  personal  iden- 
tity even  are  contested,  traces  the 
familiar  use  of  the  magnetic  needle 


as  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  a  pertinent 
passa^  from  Gaiuinal  Yitri,  who 
died  in  1244,  and  sustains  this  by 
several  similar  references  to  other 
authors  of  the  same  century.  Gap- 
many  finds  no  notice  of  its  use  oy 
the  Castilian  navigators  earlier  than 
1403.  It  was  not  until  consider- 
bly  later  in  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  Portuguese  voyagers,  trust- 
ing to  its  guidance,  ventured  to 
quit  the  Mediterranean  and  African 
coasts  and  extend  their  navigation 
to  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  See 
Navarrete,  Goleocion  de  los  Yiages 
y  Descubrimientos  que  hideron  por 
Mar  los  Espafioles  (Madrid,  1825-- 
29),  tom.  i,  introd.,  sec.  33. — ^Tira- 
boschi,  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom. 
iv.  pp.  173,  174. — Capmany,  Mem. 
de  Barcelona,  tom.  iii.  part.  1,  cap. 
4. — ^Eoch,  Tableau  des  K^volutions 
de  TEurope  (Paris,  1814),  tom«  i.  pp. 
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trated  as  far  as  Cape  de  Verd^  doubling  manj  a  fearfbl 
headland  which  had  shut  in  the  timid  navigator  of  fonner 
days ;  until  at  length,  in  I486,  they  descried  the  lofty 
promontory  which  terminates  Africa  on  the  south,  and 
which,  hailed  by  King  John  the  Second,  under  whom  it 
was  discovered,  as  the  harbinger  of  the  long-sought  passage 
to  the  East,  received  the  cheering  appellation  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  while,  did  not  languish  in 
the  career  of  maritime  enterprise.  Certain  adventurers 
from  the  northern  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  in 
1393,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  group  of  islands  supposed  to  be  the  Fortunate  Isles 
of  the  ancients,  since  known  as  the  Canaries.  Other 
private  adventurers  from  Seville  extended  their  conquests 
over  these  islands  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century. 
These  were  completed  in  behalf  of  the  crown  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  who  equipped  several  fleets  for  their 
reduction,  which  at  length  terminated  in  1495  with  that 
of  Teneriffe.^  From  the  commencement  of  their  reign, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  shown  an  earnest  solicitude 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  nautical  science, 
as  is  evinced  by  a  variety  of  regulations,  which,  however 
imperfect  from  the  misconception  of  the  true  principles  of 
trade  in  that  day,  are  sufBciently  indicative  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  government.^     Under  them,  and  indeed  under 

*  Four  of  the  islands  were  con-  m,   136,  203.  —  Bemaldee,  Beyes 

quered  on  behalf  a£  private  adven-  Catdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  6i,  66,  66, 13S. 

turers  chiefly  from  Andaluaia,  be-  — ^Navarrete,  Coleodon  de  Yiagea, 

fore  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  torn,  i.,  introd.,  sec  28. 

Isabella,    and   under    their   reign  *  Among  the  proTisLons  of  the 

were  held  as  the  property  of  a  noble  sovereigns  enacted  previons  to  ^e 

Castilian    family,  named   Peraza.  present  date  may  be  noted  those  for 

The  sovereigns  sent  a  considerable  regulating  the  coin  and  wei^ts; 

armament  from  SeviUe    in    1460,  for  opening  a  free  trade  between 

which  subdued  the  great  island  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  for  aecurily  to 


Canary  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  Genoese  and  Venetian  trading-T 

another  in  1493,  which  effected  the  sels ;  for  safe  conduct  to  mariners 

reduction  of  Palma  and  Tenenffe  and  fishermen;  for  privileges  to  the 

after  a  sturdy  resistance  frt)m  the  seamen  of  Pidos ;  for  prohibitiaig 

natives.    Bemaldez  postpones  the  the  plunder  of  vessels  wrecked  on 

last  conquest  to  1495.    dalazar  de  the  coast ;  and  an  ordinance  of  the 

MendozA,  Monarqula,  tom.  i.  pp.  very  last  year,  requiring  fixnijgDBn 

347—349. — ^Pulgar,BeyesCatdlicoB,  to  take  their  return  oaigoes  in  Ike 
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their  predecessors  as  far  back  as  Henr}'  the  Third,  a  con- 
siderable traffic  had  been  carried  on  with  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  which  gold-dust  and  slaves  were  imported 
into  the  city  of  Seville.  The  annalist  of  that  city  notices 
the  repeated  interference  of  Isabella  in  behalf  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings,  by  ordinances  tending  to  secure  them  a 
more  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  opening  such  social 
indulgences  as  might  mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  con- 
dition. A  misunderstanding  gradually  arose  between  the 
subjects  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  relation  to  their  re- 
spective rights  of  discovery  and  commerce  on  the  African 
coast,  which  promised  a  fruitful  source  of  collision  between 
the  two  crowns,  but  which  was  happily  adjusted  by  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  1479,  that  terminated  the  war  of  the 
succession.  By  this  it  was  settled  that  the  right  of  traffic 
and  of  discovery  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  should  be 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  Portuguese,  who  in  their  turn 
should  resign  all  claims  on  the  Canaries  to  the  crown  of 
Castile.  The  Spaniards,  thus  excluded  from  further  pro- 
gress to  the  south,  seemed  to  have  no  other  opening  left 
for  naval  adventure  than  the  hitherto  untravelled  regions  of 
the  great  western  ocean.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture  an 
individual  appeared  among  them,  in  the  person  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  endowed  with  capacity  for  stimulating 
them  to  this  heroic  enterprise  and  conducting  it  to  a 
glorious  issue.^ 

This  extraordinary   man  was   a  native  of  Genoa,  of 
humble  parentage,  though   perhaps  honourable  descent.^ 

Eroducts  of  the  oountry. — See  these  Script.,  torn.  xziy.  p.  6Z6. — ^Antonio 

iW8,  as  extracted  from  the  Orde-  Ckilio,   De    Navigatione   Oolumbi, 

nan9a8  Beales  and  the  various  pub-  apud  Muratori,  Berum  Ital.  Script., 

lie  archiyes,  in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  tom.  zxiii.  p.  202. — It  is  very  gener- 

Hist.,  tom.  tL  Bust  11.  ally  agreed  that  the  father  of  Co- 

^  Zufiiga,  Annaleede  Sevilla,pp.  lumbus  exercised  the   craft  of  a 

373,    374,    398. — Zurita,  Anales,  vool-carder,   or  weayer.    The  ad- 

tom.  iy.  lib.  20,  cap.  30,  34. — Nayar-  miral's  son,  Ferdinand,  after  some 

rete,  CoUeodon  ae  Yiages,  tom.  L,  speculation  on  the  genealogy  of  his 

introd.,  sec.  21, 24. — ^Ferreras,  Hist,  illustrious  parent,  concludes  witii 

d'Eroagne,  tom.  yii.  p.  648.  remarking  that,  after  all,  a  noble 

*  Bpotomo,  Memorials  of  Ck)lum-  descent  would  confer  lees  lustre  on 

bus  (London,  1823),  p.  14.— Sena-  him  than  to  haye  spmne  from  such 

rega,  apud  Muratori,  Berum  Ital.  afietther;  a philosophicalsentiment. 
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He  was  instructed  in  his  early  youth  at  Pavia,  where  he 
acquired  a  strong  relish  for  the  mathematical  sciences,  in 
which  he  subsequently  excelled.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  engaged  in  a  seafaring  Ufe,  which  he  followed  with  little 
intermission  till  1470 ;  when,  probably  Kttle  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,^  he  landed  in  Portugal,  the  coimtry  to 
which  adventurous  spirits  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  then 
resorted,  as  the  great  theatre  of  maritime  enterprise.  Aft^ 
his  arrival,  he  continued  to  make  voyages  to  the  then 
known  parts  of  the  world,  and,  when  on  shore,  occupied 
himself  with  the  construction  and  sale  of  charts  and  maps; 
while  his  geographical  researches  were  considerably  aided 
by  the  possession  of  papers  belonging  to  an  eminent  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  a  deceased  relative  of  his  wife.  Thus 
stored  with  all  that  nautical  science  in  that  day  could 
supply,  and  fortified  by  large  practical  experience,  the 
reflecting  mind  of  Columbus  was  naturally  led  to  speculate 
on  the  existence  of  some  other  land  beyond  the  western 
waters ;  and  he  conceived  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia,  whose  provinces  of  Zipango  and 


indicating  pretty  strongly  that  he 
had  no  great  ancestry  to  boast  of. 
Ferdinand  finds  something  ex- 
tremely mysterious  and  typical  in 
his  father's  name  of  Columbuay  sig- 
nifying a  doWj  in  token  of  his  beinff 
ordained  to  *  *  carry  the  olive-branch 
and  oil  of  baptism  oyer  the  ocean, 
like  Noah's  doye,  to  denote  the 
peace  and  union  of  the  heathen 
iieople  with  the  church,  after  they 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  ark  of 
darkness  and  confusion."  Fernan- 
do Colon,  Historia  del  Almirante, 
cap.  1,  2,  apud  Barci%  Historia- 
dores  primitivos  de  las  Indias  occi- 
dentales  (Madrid,  1749),  torn,  i 

'  Bernaldez,Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS., 
cap.  131. — Munoz,  Historia  del 
Nueyo-Mundo  (Madrid,  1793J,  lib. 
2,  sec.  13. — ^There  are  no  sufficient 
data  for  determining  the  period  of 
Columbus's  birth.  The  learned 
Muiioz  places  it  in  1446.  (Hist,  del 
Nueyo-Mundo,  lib.  2,  sec.  12.) 
Nayarrete,  who  has  weighed  the 


yarious  authoritiefl  with  cantioii, 
seems  inclined  to  remoye  it  back 
ei^ht  or  ten  years  further,  resting 
chiefly  on  a  remark  of  Bemaldas, 
that  ne  died  in  1506,  "in  a  good 
old  age,  at  the  age  of  seyenty,  a 
little  more  or  less."  (Cap.  131.) 
The  expression  is  somewhat  yague. 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  fiicts  with 
this  hypothesis,  Nayarrete  is  oom- 

Eelled  to  reject,  as  a  chiiographical 
lunder,  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the 
admiral,  placing  his  birth  in  1456, 
and  to  distort  another  passage  in 
his  book  of  "  Prophecies,  *  which,  if 
literally  taken,  would  seem  to  estab- 
lish his  birth  near  the  time  assigned 
by  Mufioz.  Incidental  allusions 
in  some  other  authorities,  speak- 
ing of  Columbus's  old  aee  at  or  near 
the  time  of  his  death,  strongly 
corroborate  Nayarrete*s  inference. 
(See  Colecdon  de  Yuupes,  tom.  L, 
introd.,  sec.  54.) — Mr.  Irying  seems 
willing  to  rely  exdusiyely  oa  tiuo 
authority  of  Bemaldes. 
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Cathay  were  emblazoned  in  snch  gorgeous  colours  in  the 
narratives  of  Mandeville  and  the  Poli,  by  a  more  direct  and 
commodious  route  than  that  which  traversed  the  Eastern 
continent.® 

The  existence  of  land  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  was 
not  discredited  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  ancients,* 
had  become  matter  of  common  speculation  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  maritime  adventure  was  daily 
disclosing  the  mysteries  of  the  deep,  and  bringing  to  light 
new  regions,  that  had  hitherto  existed  only  in  fancy.  A 
proof  of  this  popular  belief  occurs  in  a  curious  passage 
of  the  "  Morgante  Maggiore  '*  of  the  Florentine  poet  Pulci, 
a  man  of  letters,  but  not  distinguished  for  scientific  attain- 
ments beyond  his  day.^^  The  passage  is  renitarkable,  inde- 
pendently of  the  cosmographical  knowledge  it  implies,  for 
its  allusion  to  phenomena  in  physical  science  not  established 
till  more  than  a  century  later.     The  Devil,  alluding  to  the 


*  Antonio  de  Herrera,  Histoiia 

Eeral  de  las  Indias  oocidentales 
iberes,  1728),  torn.  i.  dec.  1,  lib. 
api  7. — Qomara,  Histoiia  de  las 
Indias,  cap.  14,  apud  Barcia,  Hist, 
primitivos,  torn.  ii.  —  Bemaldez, 
Beyes  Gatdlicos,  MS.,  cap.  118.- 
Navarrete,  Goleccion  de  Viages, 
torn,  i.,  introd.,  sec.  30. — Ferdi- 
nand Columbus  enumerates  three 
grounds  on  which  his  father's  con- 
yiction  of  land  in  the  west  was 
Ibunded.  First,  natural  reason, — 
or  conclusions  drawn  from  science ; 
secondly,  authority  of  writers, — 
amounting  to  little  more  than  yague 
speculations  of  the  ancients;  third- 
ly, testimony  of  sailors,  compre- 
hending, in  addition  to  popular 
rumours  of  land  described  in  west- 
em  Toyages,  such  relics  as  appeared 
to  haye  floated  to  ih.e  JSurojpean 
shores  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap. 
ft— 8. 

*  None  of  the  intimations  are  so 
precise  as  that  contained  in  the 
well-known  lines  of  Seneca's  Medea, 

"  Yenient  annis  ssecula,"  etc., 

although,  when  re^rded  as  a  mere 
poetical   vagary,  it   has   not  the 


weight  which  belongs  to  more  seri- 
ous suggestions,  of  similar  import, 
in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Strabo.  The  various  allusions  in 
the  ancient  classic  writers  to  an  un- 
discovered world  form  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  essay  in  the  Me- 
moriae da  Acad.  £eal  das  Sciencias 
de  Lisboa  (tom.  v.  pp.  101 — 1 12),  and 
are  embodied  in  much  greater  detail 
in  the  first  section  of  Humboldt's 
**Histoire  de  la  G^graphie  du 
nouveau  Continent;"  a  work  in 
which  the  author,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  has  successfully  applied 
the  vast  stores  of  Ids  erudition  and 
experience  to  the  illustration  of 
many  interesting  points  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  personal  history  of 
Columbus. 

^®  It  is  probably  the  knowledge 
of  this  which  has  led  some  writers 
to  impute  part  of  his  work  to  the 
learned  Marsilio  Ficino,  and  others, 
with  still  less  charity  and  probabil- 
ity, to  refer  the  authorship  of  the 
whole  to  Politian.  Comp.  Tasso, 
Opere  (Venezia,  1735 — 42),  tom.  x. 

S.  129;  and  C^scimbeui,  Istoria 
ella  volgar  Poeaia  (Venezia,  1731), 
torn.  iii.  pp.  273,  27i« 
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vulgar  superstition  respecting  the  Pillars  of  Hercules^ 
thus  addresses  his  companion  Rinaldo : 

'' Know  that  this  theoiyiB  false;  his  bark 
The  daring  manner  uiaU  urge  far  o'er 
The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain. 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fitshioned  Hke  a  wheeL 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mould* 
And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  fiir 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set, 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  wajr. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere. 
Since  to  one  common  oentre  all  things  tend. 
Bo  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 
Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 
At  our  Antipodes  are  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yora. 
But  see,  the  Sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light  ^ 

Columbus*s  hypothesis  rested  on  much  stronger  ground 
than  mere  popular  belief.  What  indeed  was  credulity 
with  the  vulgar,  and  speculation  with  the  learned,  amounted 
in  his  mind  to  a  settled  practical  conviction,  that  made 
him  ready  to  peril  life  and  fortune  on  the  result  of  the 
experiment  He  was  fortified  still  further  in  his  conclu- 
sions by  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  Italian  Tosca- 
neUi,  who  furnished  him  with  a  map  of  his  own  projection, 
in  which  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  delineated  opposite 
to  the  western  frontier  of  Europe.^ 

u  Pulci,    Morgante   Maggiore,  ^Navarrete,CoIecciondeYiages, 
canto  26,  si  229,  230.-— I  have  used  torn,  ii..  Col.  dipl.,  na  1. — ^Mufios, 
blank  verse,  as  affording  fSeusility  Hist  del  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  2,  sea 
for  a  more  literal  version  than  the  17. — ^It  is  singular  that  Columbus, 
corresponding  ottava  Hma  of  the  in  his  visit  to  Iceland  in  1477  (see 
ori^al.    Tms   passage  of  Fuld,  Fernando  Colon,  BELst  del  Almi- 
which  has  not  fallen  under   the  rante,  cap.  4^,  should  have  learned 
notice  of  Humboldt,  or*  any  other  nothing  of  tne  Scandinavian  voy- 
writer  on  the  same  subject  whom  I  ages   to   the   northern   shores  _  of 
have  consulted,  affords,  probably,  America  in  the  tenth  and  foUowing 
tiie  most  circumstantial  prediction  centuries ;  ^et  if  he  was  acquainted 
that  is  to  be  foimd  of  the  existence  with  them  it  appears  equaUy  sur- 
of  a  western  world.    Dante,  two  prising  that  he  should  not  have  ad- 
centuries    before,    had    intimated  duced  the  fact  in  support  of  his  own 
more  vaguely  his  belief  in  an  un-  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  land 
discovert  quarter  of  the  fflobe .  in  the  west,  and  that  he  should  have 
«  De*  vostn  send,  ch'  d  del  rima-  taken  a  route  so  different  from  that 
nente,  of  his  predecessors  in  the  path  of 
Non  vogliate  neear  Tesperienza,  discovery.    It  may  be,  however,  as 
Diretro  al  sol,  del  mondo  senza  M.  de  Humboldt  has  w^  remarked, 
gente."  that  the  information  he  obtained  in 
Inferno,  cant  26,  y.  115.  Iceland  was  too  vague  to  suggest 
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Klied  with  lofty  anticipations  of  achieving  a  discovery 
which  would  settle  a  question  of  such  moment,  so  long 
involved  in  obscurity,  Columbus  submitted  the  theory  on 
which  he  had  founded  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
western  route  to  King  John  the  Second  of  Portugal.  Here 
he  was  doomed  to  encounter  for  the  first  time  the  embar- 
rassments and  mortifications  which  so  often  obstruct  the 
conceptions  of  genius,  too  sublime  for  the  age  in  which 
they  are  formed.  After  a  long  and  firuitless  negotiation, 
and  a  dishonourable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
to  avail  themselves  clandestinely  of  his  information,  he 
quitted  Lisbon  in  disgust,  determined  to  submit  his  pro* 
posals  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  relying  on  their  reputed 
character  for  wisdom  and  enterprise." 

The  period  of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  being  the  latter  part 
of  1484,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  most  unpropitious 
possible  to  his  design.  The  nation  was  then  in  the  heat  ot 
the  Moorish  war,  and  the  sovereigns  were  unintermittingly 
engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  prosecuting  their  campaigns, 
or  in  active  preparation  for  them.  The  large  expenditure 
incident  to  this  exhausted  all  their  resources ;  and  indeed 
the  engrossing  character  of  this  domestic  conquest  left 
them  little  leisure  for  indulging  in  dreams  of  distant  and 
doubtful  discovery.  Columbus,  moreover,  was  unfortunate 
in  his  first  channel  of  communication  with  the  court.  He 
was  furnished  by  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian 
of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  in  Andalusia,  who  had  early 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  his  plans,  with  an  introduction  to 
Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  Prado,  and  confessor  of  the 
queen,  a  person  high  in  the  royal  confidence,  and  gradually 

the  idea  tliat  tlie  lands  thus  dis-  torn,  ii  pp.  118, 125. 
^vered  by  the  Northmen  had  any         '*  Herrera,  Indias  ocddentales, 

connectionwiththelndies,  of  which  torn.  i.  dec.  1,  lib.  1,  cap.  7. — Mu- 

he  was  in  pursuit.    In  Columbus's  iioz,  Hist,  del  Nueyo-Mundo,  lib. 

day,  indeed,  so  little  was  under-  2,  sec.  19. — Gbmara,  Hist,  de  las 

stood  of  the  true  position  of  these  Indias,   cap.^  15.  — Benzoni,   Noyi 

oountriee  that   Greenland  is  laid  Orbis  Historia,  lib.  1,  cap.  6. — ^Fer- 

down  on  the  maps  in  the  European  nando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almirante, 

seas,  and  as  a  peninsularprolonga-  cap.  10. — Faria  y^  Sousa,  Europa 

tion  of  Scandinayia.  See  Humboldt,  Portuguesa,  torn.  li.  part.  3,  cap.  4. 
(Hk)graphie  du  nouyeau  Continent, 
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raised  through  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Granada.  He  was  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  and  of  comprehensive  benevolence  for 
that  day,  as  is  shown  in  his  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  Moriscos,^*  He  was  also  learned;  although 
his  learning  was  that  of  the  cloister,  deeply  tinctured  with 
pedantry  and  superstition,  and  debased  by  such  servile 
deference  even  to  the  errors  of  antiquity  as  at  once  led  him 
to  discountenance  everything  like  innovation  or  enterprise.^* 
With  these  timid  and  exclusive  views,  Talavera  was  so 
far  from  comprehending  the  vast  conceptions  of  Columbus, 
that  he  seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary, 
and  his  hypothesis  as  involving  principles  not  altogether 
orthodox.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  on  the  merits  of 
Columbus's  theory,  referred  him  to  a  council  selected  by 
Talavera  from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  kingdom, 
chiefly  ecclesiastics,  whose  profession  embodied  most  of  the 
science  of  that  day.  Such  was  the  apathy  exhibited  by 
this  learned  conclave,  and  so  numerous  were  the  impedi- 
ments suggested  by  dulness,  prejudice,  or  scepticism,  that 
years  glided  away  before  it  came  to  a  decision.  During 
this  time,  Columbus  appears  to  have  remained  in  attend- 
ance on  the  court,  bearing  arms  occasionally  in  the  cam- 
paigns, and  experiencing  from  the  sovereigns  an  unusual 
degree  of  deference  and  personal  attention ;  an  evidence  of 
which  is  afforded  in  the  disbursements  repeatedly  made  by 
the  royal  order  for  his  private  expenses,  and  in  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  municipalities  of  the  different  towns  in 
Andalusia  to  supply  him  gratuitously  with  lodging  and 
other  personal  accommodations.^^ 

**  Oviedo,   Quincnagenas,   MS.,  offered  hit  eervioes  to  (}enoa  inune- 

diaL  de  Talavera.  diately  after  this  rapture  vitili  Por- 

**  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  06n.  del  tugal.     Hist  del  Naevo-Mmido, 

Qran  Oai^ienal,  p.  214. — lie  rera,  lib.  2,  sec.  21. 

Indias  ocddentales,  torn.  i.  dec.  1,  **  Herrera,  Indias  oocidentalee, 

lib.  1,  cap.  8.  —  Fernando  Colon,  dec.  1,  lib.  1,  cap.  8. — ^ZuAiga,  An- 

Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  11. — Mu-  nales  de  Serilla,  d.  l<H.--^aTaiw 

ftoz  postpones  his  advent  to  Spain  rete,Goleccionde  Yiitfes,  tonLLseo. 

to  1485,  on  the  supposition  that  he  60,  61,  torn.  ii.  OoL  £pl.,  nos.  2,  4. 
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At  length,  however,  Columbus,  wearied  out  by  this 
painful  procrastination,  pressed  the  court  for  a  definite 
answer  to  his  propositions ;  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  council  of  Salamanca  pronounced  his  scheme  to  be 
"  vain,  impracticable,  and  resting  on  grounds  too  weak  to 
merit  the  support  of  the  government."  Many  in  the 
council,  however,  were  too  enlightened  to  acquiesce  in  this 
sentence  of  the  majority.  Some  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  the  court,  indeed,  moved  by  the  cogency  of 
Columbus's  arguments  and  afiected  by  the  elevation  and 
grandeur  of  his  views,  not  only  cordially  embraced  his 
scheme,  but  extended  their  personal  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship to  him.  Such,  among  others,  were  the  grand  cardinal 
Mendoza,  a  man  whose  enlarged  capacity,  and  acquaintance 
with  affairs,  raised  him  above  many  of  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  his  order,  and  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville,  a  Dominican 
friar,  whose  commanding  talents  were  afterwards  unhappily 
perverted  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Office,  over  which  he 
presided  as  successor  to  Torquemada.^^  The  authority  of 
these  individuals  had  undoubtedly  great  weight  with  the 
sovereigns,  who  softened  the  verdict  of  the  junto  by  an 
assurance  to  Columbus  that,  "  although  they  were  too  much 
occupied  at  present  to  embark  in  his  undertaking,  yet  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  should  find  both  time  and 
inclination  to  treat  with  him."  Such  was  the  ineffectual 
result  of  Columbus's  long  and  painful  solicitation ;  and  far 
from  receiving  the  qualified  assurance  of  the  sovereigns  in 
mitigation  of  their  refusal,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it 
as  peremptory  and  final.  In  great  dejection  of  mind, 
therefore,  but  without  further  delay,  he  quitted  the  court, 
and  bent  his  way  to  the  south,  with  the  apparently  almost 

^  This  prelate,  Diego  de  Dem,  raised,  through  the  usual  course  of 
was  bom  of  poor  but  respectable  episcopal  prererment,  to  the  metro- 
parents,  at  Toro.  He  earlv  entered  politan  see  of  Seville.  His  situation 
the  Dominican  order,  where  his  as  confessor  of  Ferdinand  gave  him 
learning  and  exemplaiy  life  reoom-  great  influence  over  that  monarch, 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  main- 
sovereigns,  who  called  him  to  court  tained  an  intimate  correspondence 
to  take  charge  of  Prince  John's  to  the  day  of  his  deatii.  Oviedo, 
education.      He    was    afterwards  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Deoa. 
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desperate  intent  of  seeking  out  some  other  patron  to  his 
undertaking.*^ 

Colambus  had  already  visited  his  native  city  of  Genoa, 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  it  in  his  scheme  of  discovery ; 
but  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  He  now  made  ap- 
plication^  it  would  seem,  to  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia 
and  Medina  OH,  successively,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he 
experienced  much  kindness  and  hospitality ;  but  neither  of 
these  nobles,  whose  lai^e  estates  lying  along  the  seashore 
had  often  invited  them  to  maritime  adventure,  was  disposed 
to  assume  one  which  seemed  too  hazardous  for  the  resources 
of  the  crown.  Without  wasting  time  in  further  solicitation, 
Columbus  prepared  with  a  heavy  heart  to  bid  adieu  to 
Spain  (1491)  and  carry  his  proposals  to  the  king  of  France, 
from  whom  he  had  received  a  letter  oi  encouragement  while 
detained  in  Andalusia.*^ 

**  Fernando  Ook>n,  Hisl  del  Al-  of  these  two  yeara.    If  Herrera  is 

mirante,  oap.  11. — Salasar  de  Men-  oorreot  in  the  statement  that,  wfter 

doza,  Or^  del  Oran  Cardenal,  p.  a  five  years'  residence  at   court, 

216. — MnfioE,  Hist,   del   Nnevo-  whose  commencement  he  had  previ- 

Mundo,  lib.  2,  sec  26,  29. — ^Navar-  oiualy  referred  to  1484,  he  carried 

rete,  Coleocion  de  Yiages,  tom.  i.  his  proposals  to  the  duke  of  Medina 

introd.,  sec  60.  Oeh  (see  cap.  7,  8),  the  two  years 

**  Herrera,  Indias  ocoidentales,  may  have  intervened  between  1489 
dec.  l,.lib.  1,  cap.  8. — Mufioz,  Hist.  — 1491.  Navarrete  places  thorn  be- 
del Nueyo-Mundo,  lib.  2,  sec  27.—  tween  the  departure  from  Portugal 
SpotorzM,  MemoriaU  of  Columbus,  and  the  first  application  to  the  court 
pp.  31 — 33k— The  last  dates  the  ap-  of  Castile,  in  I486.*  Some  other 
puoation  to  Ghenoa  prior  to  that  to  writers,  and  among  them  Mufio2 
l^ortugal.  A  letter  from  the  duke  and  Lnring,  referring  his  application 
of  Molina  Celi  to  the  cardinal  of  to  Genoa  to  1486,  and  his  first  ap- 
Spain,  dated  19th  Marc^,  1493,  re-  pearanoe  in  Spain  to  a  subsequent 
fers  to  his  entertaining  Columbus  period,  make  no  proyision  for  the 
as  his  guest  for  two  years.  It  is  residence  with  the  duke  of  Medina 
Tory  difficult  to  determine  the  date  Celi.    Mr.  Irving,  indeed,  is  be- 

*  [According  to  the  account  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  Columbus, 
when  received  bv  him,  was  on  his  way  from  Portugal  to  seek  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  the  French  king.  The  duke  asserts  that  he  would  him- 
self have  furnished  him  with  ihiee  or  four  caravels,  but  perceiving  that 
the  expedition  was  a  fit  one  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  crown,  he  had  by 
letter  commended  it  to  Isabella^  and,  at  her  request,  had  sent  Columbus 
to  the  court.  As  the  object  of  this  statement,  made  on  tiie  return  of 
Columbus,  was  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  discovery,  we 
may  suspect  the  writer  of  having  overrated  his  own  services  in  the  matter. 
Yet  in  tne  dearth  or  conflict  of  evidence  the  document  seems  entitled  to 
more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  especially  as  the  terms 
of  it  imply  a  reference  to  Isabella's  acquaintance  with  the  &cts,  perhaps 
to  that  of  Columbus  himself.— -Ed.] 
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His  progress,  however,  was  arrested  at  the  convent  of 
La  Rabida,  which  he  visited  previous  to  his  departure,  by 
his  friend  the  guardian,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  postpone 
his  journey  till  another  effort  had  been  made  to  move  the 
Spanish  court  in  his  favour.  For  this  purpose  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic  undertook  an  expedition  in  person  to  the  newly*- 
erected  city  of  Santa  Fe,  where  the  sovereigns  lay  encamped 
before  Granada.  Juan  Perez  had  formerly  been  confessor 
of  Isabella,  and  was  held  in  great  consideration  by  her  for 
his  excellent  qualities.  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  was 
readily  admitted  to  an  audience,  when  he  pressed  the  suit 
of  Columbus  with  all  the  earnestness  and  reasoning  of 
which  he  was  capable.  The  Mar's  eloquence  was  sup- 
ported by  that  of  several  eminent  persons  whom  Columbus 
during  his  long  residence  in  the  country  had  interested  in 
his  project,  and  who  viewed  with  sincere  regret  the  prospect 
of  its  abandonment.  Among  these  individuals  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Alonso  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller- 
general  of  Castile,  Louis  de  St.  Angel,  a  fiscid  officer  of  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  and  the  marchioness  of  Moya,  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Isabella,  all  of  whom  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  her  counsels.  Their  representations,  com-* 
bined  with  the  opportune  season  of  the  application,  occur- 
ring at  the  moment  when  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  Moorish  war  allowed  room  for  interest  in  other  objects, 
wrought  so  favourable  a  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
sovereigns  that  they  consented  to  resume  the  negotiation 
with  Columbus.  An  invitation  was  accordingly  sent  to 
him  to  repair  to  Santa  Fe,  and  a  considerable  sum  provided 
for  his  suitable  equipment  and  his  expenses  on  the  road.^^ 

Columbus,  who  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  this 

trayed  into  a  chronological  inaocu-  precision  the  chronology  of  Colum- 

fe^  in  speaking  of  a  seven  years*  ous's  movements  previous  to  his 

residence  at  the  court  in  1491 .  which  first  voyage. 

he  had  previously  noticed  as  having  *  Ferreras,  Hist.  d*£spa^e,  tom. 

befbre  begun  in  1486.      (Lilb   of  viilpp«  129,  ISO.^Muiioz,  Hist  del 

Columbus  (London,   1828),   comp.  Nuevo-M undo,  lib.  2,  sec  31. — Her- 

vol.  i  pp.  109,  141.)    In  fieust,  the  rera,  Indias  oocidentales,  dec.  1,  lib. 

discrepancies   among   the   earliest  1,  cap.  8. — ^Kavarrete,  Goleccion  da 

aulhorities  are  such  as  to  render  Yiages,  tom.  i.,  introd.,  sec  60.     . 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  settle  with 
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welcome  intelligence,  arrived  at  the  camp  in  season  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  Granada,  when  ever}*  heart,  swell- 
ing with  exultation  at  the  triumphant  termination  of  the 
war,  was  naturally  disposed  to  enter  with  greater  confidence 
on  a  new  career  of  adventure.  In  his  interview  with  the 
king  and  queen,  he  once  more  exhibited  the  arguments  on 
which  his  hypothesis  was  founded.  He  then  endeavoured 
to  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience  by  picturing  the 
realms  of  Mangi  and  Cathay,  which  he  confidently  expected 
to  reach  by  this  western  route,  in  all  the  barbaric  splendours 
which  had  been  shed  over  them  by  the  lively  fancy  of  Marco 
Polo  and  other  travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  appealing  to  a  higher  principle,  by  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  extending  the  empire  of  the  Cross  over 
nations  of  benighted  heathen,  while  he  proposed  to  devote 
the  profits  of  his  enterprise  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  This  last  ebullition,  which  might  well  have 
passed  for  fanaticism  in  a  later  day,  and  given  a  visionary 
tinge  to  his  whole  project,  was  not  quite  so  preposterous  in 
an  age  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  might  be  said 
still  to  linger,  and  the  romance  of  religion  had  not  yet  been 
dispelled  by  sober  reason.  The  more  temperate  suggestion 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  was  well  suited  to  affect  Isa- 
bella, in  whose  heart  the  principle  of  devotion  was  deeply 
seated,  and  who,  in  all  her  undertakings,  seems  to  have 
been  far  less  sensible  to  the  vulgar  impulses  of  avarice  or 
ambition  than  to  any  ai^ument  connected,  however  re* 
motely,  with  the  interests  of  religion.*^ 

Amidst  all  these  propitious  demonstrations  towards 
Columbus,  an  obstacle  unexpectedly  arose  in  the  nature  of 
his  demands,  which  stipulated  for  himself  and  heirs  the 
title  and  authority  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy  over  all  lands 
discovered  by  him,  with  one-tenth  of  the  profits.  This  was 
deemed  wholly  inadmissible.  Ferdinand,  who  had  looked 
with  cold  distrust  on  the  expedition  from  the  first,  was 

"  Herrera,  Indiafl  ooddentales,  de  Yiages,  torn.  i.  pp.  2,  llT.y-Fer- 
dec  1,  lib.  1,  cap.  8. — ^Primer  Yiage  nando  Colon,  Hist  del  Almiiante, 
de  Colon,  apud  Navanete,  Coleooion     cap.  13. 
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supported  by  the  remonstrances  of  Talavera,  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  who  declared  that  "such  demands 
savoured  of  the  highest  degree  of  arrogance,  and  would  be 
unbecoming  in  their  Highnesses  to  grant  to  a  needy  foreign 
adventurer."  Columbus,  however,  steadily  resisted  every 
attempt  to  induce  him  to  modify  his  propositions.  On  this 
ground  the  conferences  were  abruptly  broken  off,  and  he 
once  more  turned  his  back  upon  the  Spanish  court,  resolved 
rather  to  forego  his  splendid  anticipations  of  discovery,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  career  so  long  sought  was 
thrown  open  to  him,  than  surrender  one  of  the  honourable 
distinctions  due  to  his  services.  This  last  act  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  exhibition  in  his  whole  life,  of  that 
proud,  unyielding  spirit  which  sustained  him  through  so 
many  years  of  trial,  and  enabled  him  at  length  to  achieve 
his  great  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle  which  man 
and  nature  had  opposed  to  it." 

The  misunderstanding  was  not  suffered  to  be  of  long 
duration.  Columbus's  friends,  and  especially  Louis  de 
St.  Angel,  remonstrated  with  the  queen  on  these  proceed* 
ings  in  the  most  earnest  manner.  He  frankly  told  her 
that  Columbus's  demands,  if  high,  were  at  least  contingent 
on  success,  when  they  would  be  well  deserved,  while,  if  he 
failed,  he  required  nothing.  St.  Angel  expatiated  on  his 
qualifications  for  the  undertaking,  so  signal  as  to  insure  in 
all  probability  the  patronage  of  some  other  monarch,  who 
would  reap  the  fruits  of  his  discoveries ;  and  he  ventured 
to  remind  the  queen  that  her  present  policy  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  magnanimous  spirit  which  had  hitherto 
made  her  the  ready  patron  of  great  and  heroic  enterprise. 
Far  from  being  displeased,  Isabella  was  moved  by  his 
honest  eloquence.  She  contemplated  the  proposals  of 
Columbus  in  their  true  light ;  and,  refusing  to  hearken 
any  longer  to  the  suggestions  of  cold  and  timid  counsellors, 
she  gave  way  to  the  natural  impulses  of  her  own  noble  and 
generous  heart.     ''I  will  assume  the  undertaking,"  said 

■  MolioB,  HiBt  del  Naeyo-Mtin-     Colon,   Hist   del   Almirante,  tibi 
do,  lib.  2,  sec.  28,  29.— Femaudo     supia. 
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she,  "  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  am  ready  to  pawn 
my  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  it,  if  the  funds  in  the 
treasury  shall  be  found  inadequate/*  The  treasury  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  late  war ;  but  the 
receiver,  St  Angel,  advanced  the  sums  required,  from  the 
Aragonese  revenues  deposited  in  his  hands.  Aragon, 
however,  was  not  considered  as  adventuring  in  the  expe- 
dition, the  charges  and  emoluments  of  which  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  Castile.^* 

Columbus,  who  was  overtaken  by  the  royal  messenger 
at  a  few  leagues*  distance  only  from  Granada,  experienced 
the  most  courteous  reception  on  his  return  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  a  definitive  arrangement  was  concluded  with  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  April  17th,  1492.  By  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  lords  of  the 
ocean-seas,  constituted  Christopher  Columbus  their  admiral, 
viceroy,  and  governor-general  of  all  such  islands  and  conti- 
nents as  he  should  discover  in  the  western  ocean,  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  three  candidates,  for  the  selection 
of  one  by  the  crown,  for  the  government  of  each  of  these 
territories.  He  was  to  be  vested  with  exclusive  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  all  commercial  transactions  within  his 
admiralty.  He  was  to  be  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  all  the 
products  and  profits  within  the  limits  of  his  discoveries, 
and  an  additional  eighth,  provided  he  should  contribute 
one  eighth  part  of  the  expense.  By  a  subsequent  ordin- 
ance, the  official  dignities  above  enumerated  were  settled 
on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  the  privilege  of  prefixing 
to  their  names  the  title  of  Don,  which  had  not  then 
degenerated  into  an  appellation  of  mere  courtesy.^^ 

No  sooner  were  the  arrangements  completed,  than 
Isabella  prepared,  with  her  characteristic  promptness,  to 
forward  the  expedition  by  the  most  efficient  measures. 

"  Herrera,  Indias  ocoidentalea,         **  Nayairete,  Coleocion  de  Yiafie8» 

deo.  1,  lib.  1,  cap.  8. — ^Mufioz,  Hist.  torn,  ii.,  Col.  diplomat.,  nos.  5,  6u — 

del  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  2,  seo.  32,  Zufiiga,  Aimalea  de  SoYilla,  p.  411» 

33.— Fernando  Colon,  Hist  del  Al-  — Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafia,  taiiL 

mirante,  cap.   14. — GK>mara,  HxaL  ii.  p^  6(Uk 
de  las  Indias,  cap.  15, 
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Orders  were  sent  to  Seville  and  the  other  ports  of  Anda- 
lusia, to  furnish  stores  and  other  articles  requisite  for  the 
voyage,  free  of  duty,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  possible.  The 
fleet,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  was  to  sail  from  the  little 
port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia,  which  had  been  condemned 
for  some  delinquency  to  maintain  two  caravels  for  a  twelve- 
month for  the  public  service.  The  third  vessel  was  furn- 
ished by  the  admiral,  aided,  as  it  would  seem,  in  defraying 
the  charges  by  his  friend  the  guardian  of  La  Rabida,  and 
the  Pinzons,  a  family  in  Palos  long  distinguished  for  its 
enterprise  among  the  mariners  of  that  active  community. 
With  their  assistance,  Columbus  was  enabled  to  surmount 
the  disinclination,  and  indeed  open  opposition,  manifested 
by  the  Andalusian  mariners  to  his  perilous  voyage;  so 
that  in  less  than  three  months  his  little  squadron  was 
equipped  for  sea.  A  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  the  expedition  is  afibrded  by  a  royal  ordin- 
ance of  the  30th  of  April,  promising  protection  to  all 
persons  who  should  embark  in  it  from  criminal  prosecution 
of  whatever  kind,  until  two  months  after  their  return. 
The  armament  consisted  of  two  caravels,  or  light  vessels 
without  decks,  and  ia  third  of  larger  burden.  The  total 
number  of  persons  who  embarked  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  and  the  whole  charges  of  the  crown  for  the 
expedition  did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand  florins.  The 
fleet  was  instructed  to  keep  clear  of  the  African  coast,  and 
other  maritime  possessions  of  Portugal.  At  length,  all  things 
being  in  readiness,  Columbus  and  his  whole  crew  partook 
of  the  sacrament,  and  confessed  themselves,  after  the  devout 
manner  of  the  ancient  Spanish  voyagers  when  engaged  in 
any  important  enterprise;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
8rd  of  August,  1492,  the  intrepid  navigator,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  old  world,  launched  forth  on  that  unfathomed  waste 
of  waters  where  no  sail  had  been  ever  spread  before.^*^ 

"  Peter  Martyr,  De  Eebus  Oceani-  ocddentalee,  dec,  1,  lib.  1,  cap.  9.— 

cLb  et  Novo  Orbe  (ColoniaB,  1674),  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almi- 

dec  l,lib.  1. — Navarrete,  Colecoion  rante,  cap.  14. — ^Mufioz,  Hiat.  del 

de  Yiages,  torn,  ii.,  CoL  diplomat.,  Nuevo-^^do,  lib.  2,  sec.  83.— 

noa.  7, 8, 9, 10, 12.— Herrera,  Indias  Benzoni,  Novi  Orbis  Hist,  lib.  1, 
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It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  story  of  Columbus  with- 
out assigning  to  him  almost  exclusively  the  glory  of  his 
great  discovery;  for  from  the  first  moment  of  its  concep- 
tion to  that  of  its  final  execution  he  was  encountered  by 
every  species  of  mortification  and  embarrassment,  with 
scarcely  a  heart  to  cheer  or  a  hand  to  help  him.*'  Those 
more  enlightened  persons  whom,  during  his  long  residence 
in  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  expedition, 
looked  to  it  probably  as  the  means  of  solving  a  dubious 
problem,  with  the  same  sort  of  vague  and  sceptical  curi- 
osity as  to  its  successful  result  with  which  we  contem- 
plate, in  our  day,  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  Northwest 
passage.  How  feeble  was  tLe  interest  excited  even  among 
those  who  from  their  science  and  situation  would  seem  to 
have  their  attention  most  naturally  drawn  towards  it,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  infrequency  of  allusion  to  it  in  the 
correspondence  and  other  writings  of  that  time,  previous 
to  the  actual  discovery.  Peter  Martyr,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  of  the  period,  whose  residence  at  the 


cap.    6.  —  Gk>inara,    Hist,    de   las 
Indias,  cap.  15. 

The  expression  in  the  text  wiU 
not  seem  too  strong,  even  admitting 
the  previous  discoveries  of  the 
Northmen,  which  were  made  in  so 
much  higher  latitudes.  Humboldt 
has  well  shown  the  probabilities,  d 
priori,  of  such  discoveries,  made  in 
a  narrow  part  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  Orcades,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land, and  Greenland  afforded  the 
Toyager  so  many  intermediate  sta- 
tions, at  moderate  distances  from 
each  other.  (G6ogra}>hie  du  nou- 
veau  Ontinent,  tom.  ii.  pp.  1S3  et 
seq.)  The  publication  of  the  ori- 
^al  Scandinavian  MSS.  (of  which 
imperfect  notices  and  selections  only 
have  hitherto  found  their  way  into 
the  world)  by  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Korthein  Aiitiquaries,  at  Copen- 
hagen, is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
is  te  be  conducted  under  auspices 
which  must  insure  its  execution  in 
the  most  faithful  and  able  manner. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whe- 


ther the  declaration  of  the  Prospec- 
tus, that**  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scaudinavian  voyages,  in  all  pro- 
bability, which  promjpted  the  expe- 
dition of  Columbus,"  can  ever  be 
established.  His  personal  history 
furnishes  strong  internal  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

*  How  strikingly  are  the  forlorn 
condition  and  indomitable  energy 
of  Columbus  depicted  in  the  foUow- 
ing  noble  verses  of  Chiabrera  I — 

"  Certo  da  oor,  ch'  alto  deetin  non 

scelse. 
Son  r  imprese  magnanime  neglette ; 
Ma  le  bell'  alme  sSie  bell*  opre  ^etto 
Sanno  gioir  nelle  fatiche  eccelse; 
Nd  biaemo  popolar,  frale  catena, 
Spirto  d*  onore,  il  suo  oammin  ref- 

frena. 
Cosi  lun^  stagion  per  modi  in- 

degm 
EuTopa  disprezzo  V  indita  si>eme, 
Schernendo  il  vulgo,  e  aeoo  i  Begi 

insieme 
Nudo  nocchier,promeaitor  di  Regnu** 
£ime,  parte  1,  canzone  12. 
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CastUian  court  must  have  fully  instructed  him  in  the 
designs  of  Columbus,  and  whose  inquisitive  mind  led  him 
subsequently  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  results  of 
his  discoveries,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  allude  to 
him  in  any  part  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  previous  to  the  first  expedition. 
The  common  people  regarded,  not  merely  with  apathy,  but 
with  terror,  the  prospect  of  a  voyage  that  was  to  take  the 
mariner  from  the  safe  and  pleasant  seas  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  navigate,  and  send  him  roving  on  the  bound- 
less wilderness  of  waters,  which  tradition  and  superstitious 
fancy  had  peopled  with  innumerable  forms  of  horror. 

It  is  true  that  Columbus  experienced  a  most  honourable 
reception  at  the  Castilian  court ;  such  as  naturally  flowed 
from  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Isabella  and  her  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  pure  and  elevated  character.  But  the  queen 
was  too  little  of  a  proficient  in  science  to  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  his  hypothesis ;  and,  as  many  of  those 
on  whose  judgment  she  leaned  deemed  it  chimerical,  it 
is  probable  that  she  never  entertained  a  deep  conviction 
of  its  truth ;  at  least  not  enough  to  warrant  the  liberal 
expenditure  which  she  never  refused  to  schemes  of  real 
importance.  This  is  certainly  inferred  by  the  paltry 
amount  actually  expended  on  the  armament,  far  inferior  to 
that  appropriated  to  the  equipment  of  two  several  fleets  in 
the  course  of  the  late  war  for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  well 
as  to  that  with  which  in  the  ensuing  year  she  followed  up 
Columbus's  discoveries. 

But  while,  on  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  we  are  led 
more  and  more  to  admire  the  constancy  and  unconquer- 
able spirit  which  carried  Columbus  victorious  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking,  we  must  remember,  in 
justice  to  Isabella,  that,  although  tardily,  she  did  in  fact 
furnish  the  resources  essential  to  its  execution ;  that  she 
undertook  the  enterprise  when  it  had  been  explicitly 
declined  by  other  powers,  and  when  probably  none  other 
of  that  age  would  have  been  found  to  countenance  it ;  and 
that,   after  once   plighting  her  faith  to  Columbus,  she 
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became  his  steady  friend,  shielding  him  against  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies,  reposing  in  him  the  most  generons 
confidence^  and  senring  him  in  the  most  acceptable  manner, 
by  supplying  ample  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
glorious  discoveries.*' 

V  GolumbtiB,  in  a  letter  written  every  one  else,  in  his  ignaraaoe, 

onhis  third  Tojage,  pava  an  honesty  waa  expatiating  ooIt  on  tae  inoon- 

heartfelt  tribute  to  the   e£PectuaI  venienoe  and  cues,  nnr   HighmewF 

patronage   which   he  experienced  approved  it^  on  the  contrary,  and 

from  the  queen.    * '  In  the  midst  of  gave  it  aUthe  support  in  her  power.* 

the  genend  incredulity,"  says  he.  See  Carta  al  Ama  del  Principe  D. 

**  the  Almighty  infused  into  the  Juan,  apud  Navarrete,  Coleodoii 

(^ueen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  Intel*  de  Yiages,  torn*  i  p.  266. 
hgenoe  and  energy;  and,  whilst 


It  is  now  more  than  thirtv  years  since  the  Spanish  govenunent  intmstsd 
Don  Martin  Femandea  de  Navarrete,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholaxsof 
the  country,  with  the  care  of  exnloring  the  public  archives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coUectinff  information  reialnre  to  the  voyages  and  diaooveries  of 
the  early  Spanish  navigators.  In  1825,  Sefior  Navarrete  save  to  the  world 
the  first-fruits  of  his  indefatigable  researches,  in  two  volumee,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series,  comprehending  letters,  private  joum&la,  royal  or^ 
dinances,  and  other  original  documents,  illustrative  of  the  diacovery  of 
America.  These  two  volumes  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  adventures 
and  personal  history  of  Columbus,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  only  am* 
ihentic  basis  on  which  any  notice  of  the  great  navigator  can  hereafter  rest 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Irving*s  visit  to  Spain,  at  this  period,  enabled  the  worid 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  Seikor  Navanete's  researches,  by  |»iesenting 
their  results  in  connection  with  whatever  had  been  before  known  of  Co- 
lumbus* in  the  lucid  and  attractive  form  which  engages  the  interest  of 
every  reader.  It  would  seem  highly  proper  that  the  fortunes  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  should  enj^ge  the  pen  of  an  inhabitant  of  her  most 
iiskvoured  and  enlightened  region ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  thai  Um 
task  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  which  must  secure  to  the  historian  a 
share  in  Ihe  imperishable  renown  of  his  subject.  The  adventures  of  Co- 
lumbus, whicb  form  so  splendid  an  episode  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  cannot  ]>roperly  come  within  the  scope  of  its  historian,  ^Koent  sa 
far  as  relates  to  lias  personal  intercourse  with  the  government^  or  to  vbdi 
results  on  the  liartaiiei  of  the  Spanish  monaiohy. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

BXPUIiSION    OP  THE   JEWS   FROM   8PAIK. 

1492. 

Excitement  against  the  Jews.— Edict  of  Expulsion.— Dreadful  Sufferings 
of  the  Emigrants. — ^Whole  Number  of  Exiles.— Disastrous  Results. — 
True  Motives  of  the  Edict — Contemporary  Judgments. 

While  the  Spanish  sovereigns  were  detained  before 
Granada,  they  published  their  memorable  and  most  disas- 
trous edict  against  the  Jews  ;  inscribing  it,  as  it  were,  with 
the  same  pen  which  drew  up  the  glorious  capitulation  of 
Granada  and  the  treaty  with  Columbus.  The  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  in  a  preceding  chapter  with  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
pre-eminent  consideration  which  they  attained  there  beyond 
any  other  part  of  Christendom.  The  envy  raised  by  their 
prosperity,  combined  with  the  high  religious  excitement 
kindled  in  the  long  war  with  the  infidel,  directed  the 
terrible  arm  of  the  Inquisition,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
against  this  unfortunate  people ;  but  the  result  showed  the 
failure  of  the  experiment,  since  comparatively  few  conver- 
sions, and  those  frequently  of  a  suspicious  character,  were 
effected,  while  the  great  mass  still  maintained  a  pertinacious 
attachment  to  ancient  errors.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  popular  odium,  inflamed 
by  the  discontent  of  the  clergy  at  the  resistance  which  they 

'  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  con-  many  nmilar  ones  by  oontempora- 

sideration  in  which  such  Israelites  ries,  affords  the  true  key  to  the 

as  were  willing  to  embrace  Chris-  popular  odium  ag^ainst  the  Jews : 

tianity  were  held,  that  three  of  that  "  Oum  namque  yiderent,  Judseo- 

numlier,  Alyarez,  Avila,  and  Pul-  rum  tabido  commeroio,  qui  hao  hor& 

gar,  were  priyate  secretaries  of  the  sunt  in  Hispanii  innumeri  ChriS" 

queen.  (Mem.  dela  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tianU  dUiorM,  plurimorum  animos 

tom.  vi.  Hust.  18.)    An  incident-  oorrumpi  ao  seduoi,''  etc     Opus 

ftl  expression  of  Martyr's,  among  Episi,  epist.  92. 
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encountered  in  the  work  of  proselytism,  gradually  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  against  the  unhappy  Israelites.  Old 
traditions,  as  old  indeed  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  were  revived,  and  charged  on  the  present  gener- 
ation, with  all  the  details  of  place  and  action.  Christian 
children  were  said  to  be  kidnapped  in  order  to  be  crucified 
in  derision  of  the  Saviour ;  the  host,  it  was  rumoured,  was 
exposed  to  the  grossest  indignities;  and  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  whose  science  was  particularly  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  accused  of  poisoning 
their  Christian  patients.  No  rumour  was  too  absurd  for 
the  easy  credulity  of  the  people.  The  Israelites  were 
charged  with  the  more  probable  oifence  of  attempting  to 
convert  to  their  own  faith  the  ancient  Christians^  as  well  as 
to  reclaim  such  of  their  own  race  as  had  recently  embraced 
Christianity.  A  great  scandal  was  occasioned  also  by  the 
intermarriages  which  still  occasionally  took  place  between 
Jews  and  Christians;  the  latter  condescending  to  repair 
their  dilapidated  fortunes  by  these  wealthy  alliances,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  vaunted  purity  of  blood.* 

These  various  offences  were  urged  against  the  Jews  with 
great  pertinacity  by  their  enemies,  and  the  sovereigns  were 
importuned  to  adopt  a  more  rigorous  policy.  The  inquisi- 
tors, in  particular,  to  whom  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  specially  intrusted,  represented  the  incompetence  of 
all  lenient  measures  to  the  end  proposed.  They  asserted 
that  the  only  mode  left  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jewish 
heresy  was  to  eradicate  the  seed;  and  they  boldly  de- 
manded the  immediate  and  total  banishment  of  every  nn- 
baptized  Israelite  from  the  land.' 

The  Jews,  who  had  obtained  an  intimation  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, resorted  to  their  usual  crafty  policy  for  propitiating 

'  Paramo,  De  Origine  Inquisi-  lefere  the  sorereigne^  oonaeiit  to  the 

tionis,  ^.  164. — Llorente,  Hist,  de  bamBhment  of  the  JewH,  in  a  great 

rinquisition,  torn.  i.  cap.  7,  eeo.  3.  measure,   to    the   urgent  remou- 

— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  £pist.,  epist.  strauoee  of  the  cardinal  of  Spain. 

94.  —  Ferreras,   Hist  d*£spagae,  The    bi^try   of    the    biographer 

torn.  Tiii.  p.  128.  makes  him  daimtlie  credit  of  erery 

>  Paramo,  De  Origine  Inquisi-  fanatical  act  for  his  illustmiishflrou 

tionis,  p.  163.— Salazar  de  Mendoza  See  Gr6n.  del  Qran  GazdeDal,  p.  250. 
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the  sovereigns.  They  commissioned  one  of  their  body  to 
tender  a  donative  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Moorish  war.  The  negotiation, 
however,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor- 
general.  Torquemada,  who  burst  into  the  apartment  of  the 
palace  where  the  sovereigns  were  giving  audience  to  the 
Jewish  deputy,  and,  drawing  forth  a  crucifix  from  beneath 
his  mantle,  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  "  Judas  Iscariot  sold  his 
Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Your  Highnesses  would 
sell  him  anew  for  thirty  thousand;  here  he  is,  take  him, 
and  barter  him  away."  So  saying,  the  frantic  priest  threw 
the  crucifix  on  the  table,  and  left  the  apartment.  The 
sovereigns,  instead  of  chastising  this  presumption,  or 
despising  it  as  a  mere  freak  of  insanity,  were  overawed  by 
it.  Neither  Ferdinand  nor  Isabella,  had  they  been  left  to 
the  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  own  reason,  could  have  sanc- 
tioned for  a  moment  so  impolitic  a  measure,  which  involved 
the  loss  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  portion  of  their 
subjects.  Its  extreme  injustice  and  cruelty  rendered  it 
especially  repugnant  to  the  naturally  humane  disposition  of 
the  queen. ^  But  she  had  been  early  schooled  to  distrust  her 
own  reason,  and  indeed  the  natural  suggestions  of  humanity, 
in  cases  of  conscience.  Among  the  reverend  counsellors  on 
whom  she  most  relied  in  these  matters  was  the  Dominican 
Torquemada.  The  situation  which  this  man  enjoyed  as  the 
queen's  confessor,  during  the  tender  years  of  her  youth, 
gave  him  an  ascendancy  over  her  mind  which  must  have 
been  denied  to  a  person  of  his  savage,  fanatical  temper, 
even  with  the  advantages  of  this  spiritual  connection,  had 
it  been  formed  at  a  riper  period  of  her  life.  Without 
opposing  further  resistance  to  the  representations,  so  em- 
phatically expressed,  of  the  holy  persons  in  whom  she  most 
confided,  Isabella,  at  length,  silenced  her  own  scruples,  and 
consented  to  the  fatal  measure  of  proscription. 

^  Uorente,  Hist,  de  Tlnquisition,  ordinanoee  affainst  the  Jews  in  Gkd- 

tom.  L  chap.  7,  sect.  6. — INilgar,  in  pa8coaand1u>ledo,in  1482,  plainly 

a  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  intimates  that  thev  were  not  at 

animadyerting  with  mnch  seyerity  all  to  the  taste  of  the  qneen.    See 

on  the  tenor  of  certain  mnnicipal  Letras  (Amstelodami,  1670),  let  31. 
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The  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  signed  by 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  at  Granada,  March  80th,  1492. 
The  preamble  alleges,  in  vindication  of  the  measure,  the 
danger  of  allowing  further  intercourse  between  the  Jews 
and  their  Christian  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the  incor- 
rigible obstinacy  with  which  the  former  persisted  in  their 
attempts  to  make  converts  of  the  latter  to  their  oi^vn  faith, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  their  heretical  rites,  in  open  defiance 
of  every  legal  prohibition  and  penalty.  When  a  college  or 
corporation  of  any  kind — the  instrument  goes  on  to  state — 
is  convicted  of  any  great  or  detestable  crime,  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  disfranchised,  the  less  sufiering  with  the 
greater,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  If  this  be  the  case 
in  temporal  concerns,  it  is  much  more  so  in  those  which 
affect  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul.  It  finally  decrees 
that  all  nnbaptized  Jews,  of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  condition, 
should  depart  from  the  realm  by  the  end  of  July  next  en- 
suing ;  prohibiting  them  from  revisiting  it,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  under  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. It  was,  moreover,  interdicted  to  every  subject  to 
harbour,  succour,  or  minister  to  the  necessities  of  any  Jew, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  limited  for  his  departure. 
The  persons  and  property  of  the  Jews,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  taken  under  the  royal  protection.  They  were  allowed 
to  dispose  of  their  effects  of  every  kind  on  their  own 
account,  and  to  carry  the  proceeds  along  with  them,  in 
bills  of  exchange,  or  merchandise  not  prohibited,  but 
neither  in  gold  nor  silver.*^ 

The  doom  of  exile  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  heads  of 
the  Israelites.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  them  had  hitherto 
succeeded  in  shielding  themselves  from  the  searching  eye 
of  the  Inquisition,  by  an  affectation  of  reverence  for  the 
forms  of  Catholic  worship,  and  a  discreet  forbearance  of 
whatever  might  offend  the  prejudices  of  their  Christian 
brethren.  They  had  even  hoped  that  their  steady  loyalty 
and  a  quiet  and  orderly  discharge  of  their  social  duties 

•  Carbajal,  Ajialee,  MS.,  afio  1492.      ley  2.— Pragmiticas  del  Beyno,  ed. 
-Beoop.  de  las  Leyes,  Ub.  8,  tii  2,      1520,  fol  3. 
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would  in  time  secure  them  higher  immunities.  Many  had 
risen  to  a  degree  of  opulence,  by  means  of  the  thrift  and 
dexterity  peculiar  to  the  race,  which  gave  them  a  still 
deeper  interest  in  the  land  of  their  residence.*  Their 
families  were  reared  in  all  the  elegant  refinements  of  life ; 
and  their  wealth  and  education  often  disposed  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  liberal  pursuits,  which  ennobled 
the  character,  indeed,  but  repdered  them  personally  more 
sensible  to  physical  annoyance  and  less  fitted  to  encounter 
the  perils  and  privations  of  their  dreary  pilgrimage.  Even 
the  mass  of  the  common  people  possessed  a  dexterity  in 
various  handicrafts  which  afforded  a  comfortable  livelihood, 
raising  them  far  above  similar  classes  in  most  other  nations, 
who  might  readily  be  detached  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
happened  to  be  cast,  with  comparatively  little  sacrifice  of 
local  interests.^  These  ties  were  now  severed  at  a  blow. 
They  were  to  go  forth  as  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth; 
the  land  where  all  whom  they  ever  loved  had  lived  or  died; 
the  land  not  so  much  of  their  adoption  as  of  their  inherit- 
ance; which  had  been  the  home  of  their  ancestors  for 
centuries,  and  with  whose  prosperity  and  glory  they  were 
of  course  as  intimately  associated  as  was  any  ancient  Span- 
iard. They  were  to  be  cast  out  helpless  and  defenceless, 
with  a  brand  of  infamy  set  on  them,  among  nations  who 
had  always  held  them  in  derision  and  hatred. 

Those  provisions  of  the  edict  which  affected  a  show  ot 
kindness  to  the  Jews  were  contrived  so  artfully  as  to  be 
nearly  nugatory.  As  they  were  excluded  from  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  only  medium  for  representing  their 
property  was  bills  of  exchange.  But  conunerce  was  too 
limited  and  imperfect  to  allow  of  these  being  promptly 
obtained  to  any  very  considerable,  much  less  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  required  in  the  present  instance.  It  was 
impossible,  moreover,  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  their  effects 

*  The   Ourate  of  Los  Palacios  asTeniingihegreaifrparto/Casttlef 

speaks  of  several  Israelites  worth  It  will  hardly  do  to  take  the  good 

one  or  two  millions  of  maravedis.  Curate's  statement  d  la  lettre.    See 

and  of  another   as   having   even  Boyes  Catdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  112. 
amassed  ten.    He  mentions  one,  in         ^  Bernaldez,  Beyes  Catdlioos,  ubi 

particular,  by  the  name  of  Abraham,  supra. 

VOL.  I.  2  L 
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under  existing  circumstances,  since  the  market  was  soon 
glutted  with  commodities;  and  few  would  be  found  willing 
to  give  an3rthing  like  an  equivalent  for  what,  if  not  disposed 
of  within  the  prescribed  term,  the  proprietors  must  relin- 
quish at  any  rate.     So  deplorable,  indeed,  was  the  sacrifice 
of  property  that  a  chronicler  of  the  day  mentions  that  he 
had  seen  a  house  exchanged  for  an  ass,  and  a  vineyard  for 
a  suit  of  clothes !    In  Aragpn,  matters  were  still  worse. 
The  government  there  discovered  that  the  Jews  were  largely 
indebted  to  individuals  and  to  certain  corporations.    It 
accordingly  caused  their  property  to  be  sequestrated  for 
the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  until  their  debts  should  be 
liquidated.     Strange,  indeed,  that  the  balance  should  be 
found  against  a  people  who  have  been  everywhere  con- 
spicuous for  their  commercial  sagacity  and  resources,  and 
who,  as  factors  of  the  great  nobility  and  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, enjoyed  at  least  equal  advantages  in  Spain  with  those 
possessed  in  other  countries  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.* 
While  the  gloomy  aspect  of  their  fortunes  pressed  heavily 
on  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  the  Spanish  clergy  were  in- 
defatigable in  the  work  of  conversion.     They  lectured  in 
the  synagogues  and  public  squares,  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  thundering  forth  both  argument 
and  invective  against  the   Hebrew  heresy.      But   their 
laudable  endeavours  were  in  a  great  measure  counteracted 
by  the  more  authoritative  rhetoric  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
who  compared  the  persecutions  of  their  brethren  to  those 
which  their  ancestors  had  suffered  under  Pharaoh.     They 
encouraged  them  to  persevere,  representing  that  the  pre- 
sent afflictions  were  intended  as  a  trial  of  their  faith  by  the 
Almighty,  who  designed  in  this  way  to  guide  them  to  the 
promised  land,  by  opening  a  path  through  the  waters,  as 
he  had  done  to  their  fathers  of  old.     The  more  wealthy 
Israelites  enforced  their  exhortations  by  liberal  contribo- 

^  Bemaldez,  Beyee  Catdlioos,  MS.,  teen.    In  Ghilicia  at  the  same  time 

cap.  10. — ^Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  there  were  but  three,  and  in  Data- 

foL  9. — Capmany  notices  the  nnm-  Ionia  but  one.    See  Mem.  de  Ban»- 

ber  of  synagogues  existing  in  Ara-  lona,  torn.  It*  Apend.  num*  IL 
gon  in  1428  as  amounting  to  nine« 
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tions  for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  brethren.  Thus 
strengthened,  there  were  found  but  very  few,  when  the 
day  of  departure  arrived,  who  were  not  prepared  to  aban- 
don their  country  rather  than  their  religion.  This  ex- 
traordinary act  of  self-devotion  by  a  whole  people  for  con- 
science' sake  may  be  thought,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
merit  other  epithets  than  those  of  "  perfidy,  increduUty, 
and  stiff-necked  obstinacy,"  with  which  the  worthy  Curate 
of  Los  Palacios,  in  the  charitable  feeling  of  that  day,  has 
seen  fit  to  stigmatize  it.^ 

When  the  period  of  departure  arrived,  all  the  principal 
routes  through  the  country  might  be  seen  swarming  with 
emigrants,  old  and  young,  the  sick  and  the  helpless,  men, 
women,  and  children,  mingled  promiscuously  together,  some 
mounted  on  horses  or  mules,  but  far  the  greater  part  un- 
dertaking their  painful  pilgrimage  on  foot.  The  sight  of 
so  much  misery  touched  even  the  Spaniards  with  pity, 
though  none  might  succour  them ;  for  the  grand  inquisitor, 
Torquemada,  enforced  the  ordinance  to  that  effect  by 
denoimcing  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures  on  all  who  should 
presume  to  violate  it.  The  fugitives  were  distributed  along 
various  routes,  being  determined  in  their  destination  by 
accidental  circumstances  much  more  than  by  any  know- 
ledge of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  were  bound. 
Much  the  largest  division,  amounting  according  to  some 
estimates  to  eighty  thousand  souls,  passed  into  Portugal ; 
whose  monarch,  John  the  Second,  dispensed  with  his 
scruples  of  conscience  so  far  as  to  give  them  a  free  passage 
through  his  dominions  on  their  way  to  Africa,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  tax  of  a  cruzado  a  head.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
silenced  his  scruples  so  far  as  to  allow  certain  ingenious  arti- 
sans to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  kingdom.^^ 

A  considerable  number  found  their  way  to  the  ports  of 
Santa  Maria  and  Cadiz,  where,  after  lingering  some  time 

^Bernaldez,  BeyesCatdlicoB,MS.,  yiii.  p.  133.— Bernaldez,  Beyee  Oa- 

cap.  10, 113.— Ferreras,  Hist  d'Es-  tdlioos,  ubi  supra.— La  Cldde,  Hist 

pafiTie,  torn.  viii.  p.  131.  de  Portugal,  torn.  iv.  p.  95.— Mari- 

^  Znrita,  Anales,  torn.  y.  f oL  9.  ana.  Hist  de  Espafia,  torn,  ii  p.  002, 
--Ferreras,  Hist  d'Espagne,  torn. 
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in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  the  waters  open  for  their  egress, 
according  to  the  promises  of  the  Rabbins,  they  embarked 
on  board  a  Spanish  fleet  for  the  Barbary  coast.  Having 
crossed  over  to  Ercilla,  a  Christian  settlement  in  Africa, 
whence  they  proceeded  by  land  towards  Fez,  where  a  con- 
siderable body  of  their  countrymen  resided,  they  were 
assaulted  on  their  route  by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert, 
in  quest  of  plunder.  Notwithstanding  the  interdict,  the 
Jews  had  contrived  to  secrete  small  sums  of  money,  sewed 
up  in  their  garments  or  the  linings  of  their  saddles.  These 
did  not  escape  the  avaricious  eyes  of  their  spoilers,  who 
are  even  said  to  have  ripped  open  the  bodies  of  their 
victims  in  search  of  gold  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  swallowed.  Tlie  lawless  barbarians,  mingling  lust 
with  avarice,  abandoned  themselves  to  still  more  frightful 
excesses,  violating  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  unresist* 
ing  Jews,  or  massacring  in  cold  blood  such  as  offered  re- 
sistance. But,  without  pursuing  these  loathsome  details 
further,  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  miserable  exiles  en- 
dured  such  extremity  of  famine  that  they  were  glad  to 
force  a  nourishment  from  the  grass  which  grew  scantily 
among  the  sands  of  the  desert;  until  at  length  great 
numbers  of  them,  wasted  by  disease,  and  broken  in  spirit, 
retraced  their  steps  to  Ercilla,  and  consented  to  be  baptized, 
in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  revisit  their  native  land. 
The  number,  indeed,  was  so  considerable  that  the  priest 
who  officiated  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  mop,  or 
hyssop,  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were 
wont  to  scatter  the  holy  drops  whose  mystic  virtue  could 
cleanse  the  soul  in  a  moment  from  the  foulest  stains  of  in- 
fidelity. "  Thus,"  says  a  Castilian  historian,  "  the  calami- 
ties of  these  poor  blind  creatures  proved  in  the  end  an 
excellent  remedy,  that  God  made  use  of  to  unseal  their 
eyes,  which  they  now  opened  to  the  vain  promises  of  the 
Rabbins ;  so  that,  renouncing  their  ancient  heresies,  they 
became  faithful  followers  of  the  Cross !  '* " 

u  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  133.— Bemaldez,  Beyoa  Oa- 
tdlioos,  MS.,  cap.  113. 
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Many  of  the  emigrants  took  the  direction  of  Italy. 
Those  who  landed  at  Naples  brought  with  them  an  in- 
fectious disorder,  contracted  by  long  confinement  in  small, 
crowded,  and  ill-provided  vessels.  The  disorder  was  so 
malignant,  and  spread  with  such  frightful  celerity,  as  to 
svireep  off  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
city  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whence  it  extended  its  de- 
vastation over  the  whole  Italian  peninsula. 

A  graphic  picture  of  these  horrors  is  thus  given  by  a 
Grenoese  historian,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes. **  No  one,"  he  says,  "  could  behold  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jewish  exiles  unmoved.  A  great  many  perished 
of  hunger,  especially  those  of  tender  years.  Mothers,  with 
scarcely  strength  to  support  themselves,  carried  their  fam- 
ished infants  in  their  arms,  and  died  with  them.  Many 
fell  victims  to  the  cold,  others  to  intense  thirst,  while  the 
unaccustomed  distresses  incident  to  a  sea-voyage  aggra- 
vated their  maladies.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  cruelty 
and  the  avarice  which  they  frequently  experienced  from 
the  masters  of  the  ships  which  transported  them  from 
Spain.  Some  were  murdered  to  gratify  their  cupidity, 
others  forced  to  sell  their  children  for  the  expenses  of  the 
passage.  They  arrived  in  Genoa  in  crowds,  but  were  not 
suffered  to  tarry  there  long,  by  reason  of  the  ancient  law 
which  interdicted  the  Jewish  traveller  from  a  longer  resid- 
ence than  three  days.  They  were  allowed,  however,  to 
refit  their  vessels,  and  to  recruit  themselves  for  some  days 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  One  might  have  taken 
them  for  spectres,  so  emaciated  were  they,  so  cadaverous 
in  their  aspect,  and  with  eyes  so  sunken ;  they  differed  in 
nothing  from  the  dead,  except  in  the  power  of  motion, 
which  indeed  they  scarcely  retained.  Many  fainted  and 
expired  on  the  mole,  which,  being  completely  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  was  the  only  quarter  vouchsafed  to  the  wretched 
emigrants.  The  infection  bred  by  such  a  swarm  of  dead 
and  dying  persons  was  not  at  once  perceived;  but, 
when  the  winter  broke  up,  ulcers  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  malady,  which  lurked  for  a  long  timQ 
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in  the  city,  broke  out  into  the  plague  in  the  following 


"U 


year 

Many  of  the  exiles  passed  into  Turkey,  and  to  different 
parts  of  the  Levant,  where  their  descendants  continued  to 
speak  the  Castilian  language  far  into  the  following  century. 
Others  found  their  way  to  France,  and  even  England. 
Part  of  their  religious  services  is  recited  to  this  day  in 
Spanish,  in  one  or  more  of  the  London  synagogues  ;  and 
the  modem  Jew  still  reverts  with  fond  partiality  to  Spain, 
as  the  cherished  land  of  his  fathers,  illustrated  by  the  most 
glorious  recollections  in  their  eventful  history." 

The  whole  number  of  Jews  expelled  from  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  is  variously  computed  at  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
souls ;  a  discrepancy  sufficiently  indicating  the  paucity  of 
authentic  data.  Most  modem  writers,  with  the  usual  pre- 
dilection for  startling  results,  have  assumed  the  latter  es- 
timate ;  and  Llorente  has  made  it  the  basis  of  some  im- 
portant calculations,  in  his  History  of  the  Inquisition.  A 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  will  lead  us  without  much 
hesitation  to  adopt  the  most  moderate  computation.^^    This, 


"  Senarega,  apud  Muratoii,  Be- 
rumltal.  Smpt,  torn.  xziv.  pp.  531, 
532. 

"  See  a  sensible  notioe  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  Spain,  in  the  Betro- 
spectiye  Beview,  voL  iiL  p.  209.—- 
Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  26,  cap.  1. — Zurita,  Anales, 
torn.  T.  foi.  9.— Not  a  few  of  the 
learned  exiles  attained  to  eminenoe 
in  those  countries  of  Europe  where 
they  transferred  their  residence. 
One  is  mentioned  by  Castro  as  a 
leading  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
G^oa ;  another,  as  filling  the  posts 
of  astronomer  and  chronicler  un- 
der Kinff  Emanuel  of  Portugal. 
Many  of  them  published  works 
in  various  departments  of  science, 
which  were  translated  into  the 
Spanish  and  other  European  lan- 
guages. Biblioteca  Espafkola,  torn. 
i  pp.  359--872. 

'*  From  a  curious  document  in 
the  Ardhiyes  of  flimannas,  consist- 


ing of  a  report  made  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  by  their  accountant- 
general,  Quintanilla,  in  1492,  it 
would  appear  that  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  ezdusive 
of  QTanaoa,  was  then  estimated 
at  1,500,000  vecinoSy  or  household- 
ers. (See  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 
Hist,  Apend.  no.  12.)  This,  aUow* 
ing  four  and  a  half  to  a  fisunily, 
would  make  the  whole  population 
6,750,000.  It  appears  from  the 
statement  of  Bemaldea  that  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  contained  fiye- 
six&s  of  the  whole  number  of  Jews 
in  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This 
proportion,  if  S00,000  be  reoeiyed  aa 
the  total,  would  amount  in  round 
numbers  to  670,000,  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ^pulation  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  it  is  manifestly 
improbable  that  so  large  a  jwrtion 
of  the  whole  nation,  oonspicuoua 
moreoyer  for  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, could  haye  been  held  so  light 
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moreover,  is  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios.  He  reports  that 
a  Jewish  Rabbin,  one  of  the  exiles,  subsequently  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  baptized  by  him.  This  person, 
whom  Berualdez  commends  for  his  intelligence,  estimated 
the  whole  number  of  his  unbaptized  countrymen  in  the 
dominions  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  publication  of 
the  edict,  at  thirty-six  thousand  families.  Another  Jewish 
authority,  quoted  by  the  Curate,  reckoned  them  at  thirty- 
five  thousand.  This,  assuming  an  average  of  four  and  a 
half  to  a  family,  gives  the  sum  total  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  individuals,  agreeably  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Bemaldez.  There  is  little  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  actual  amount  would  suffer  diminution  in  the 
hands  of  either  the  Jewish  or  Castilian  authority ;  since 
the  one  might  naturally  be  led  to  exaggerate  in  order  to 
heighten  sympathy  with  the  calamities  of  his  nation,  and 
the  other  to  magnify  as  far  as  possible  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  the  Cross." 

The  detriment  incurred  by  the  state,  however,  is  not 
founded  so  much  on  any  numerical  estimate  as  on  the  sub- 
traction of  the  mechanical  skill,  intelligence,  and  general 
resources  of  an  orderly,  industrious  population.  In  this 
view,  the  mischief  was  incalculably  greater  than  that  inferred 
by  the  mere  number  of  the  exiled ;  and,  although  even  this 
might  have  been  gradually  repaired  in  a  country  allowed 
the  free  and  healthful  development  of  its  energies,  yet  in 
Spain  this  was  so  effectually  counteracted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  other  causes  in  the  following  century,  that  the 
loss  may  be  deemed  irretrievable. 

The  expulsion  of  so  numerous  a  class  of  subjects  by  an 

in  a  political  aspect  as  the  Jews  would  be  required  for  driying  out 

oertoinlywere,  or  nave  tamely  sub-  of  the  country  a  roving  gang  of 

mitted  for  so  many  years  to  the  gipsies. 

most  wanton  indignities  without  **  Bemaldez,    Beyes    Oat61ico8, 

resistance,    or,    finally,    that   the  MS.,  cap.  110. — ^Lloronte,  Hist  de 

Spanish  government  would'  have  llnquisition,  tom.  i.  chap.  7,  sect  7. 

ventured  on  so  bold  a  measure  as  — Mariana,  Hist  de  Ecmafia,  tom. 

the  banishment  of  so  numerous  and  ii.  lib.  26. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v. 

powerful  a  class,  and  that  too  with  foL  9. 
u  few  precautions,  apparently,  as 
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independent  act  of  the  sovereign  might  well  be  regarded  as 
an  enormous  stretch  of  prerogative,  altc^ether  incompatible 
with  anything  like  a  free  government.  But,  to  judge  the 
matter  rightly,  we  must  take  into  view  the  actual  position 
of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  Far  from  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  commonwealth,  they  were  regarded  as  alien  to 
it,  as  a  mere  excrescence,  which,  so  far  from  contributing  to 
the  healthful  action  of  the  body  politic,  was  nourished  by 
its  vicious  humours,  and  might  be  lopped  off  at  any  time 
when  the  health  of  the  system  demanded  it.  Far  from 
being  protected  by  the  laws,  the  only  aim  of  the  laws  in 
reference  to  them  was  to  define  more  precisely  their  civil 
incapacities,  and  to  draw  the  line  of  division  more  broadly 
between  them  and  the  Christians.  Even  this  humiliation 
by  no  means  satisfied  the  national  prejudices,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  great  number  of  tumults  and  massacres  of  which 
they  were  the  victims.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed 
to  be  no  great  assumption  of  authority  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  exile  against  those  whom  public  opinion  had  so 
long  proscribed  as  enemies  to  the  state.  It  was  only 
carrying  into  effect  that  opinion,  expressed  as  it  had  been 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  and,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the 
nation  were  concerned.  «he  banishment  of  a  single  Spaniard 
would  have  been  held  a  grosser  violation  of  them  than  that 
of  the  whole  race  of  Israelites. 

It  has  been  conunon  with  modem  historians  to  detect  a 
principal  motive  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  the  avarice 
of  the  government.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  trans- 
port ourselves  back  to  those  times  to  find  it  in  perfect 
accordance  with  their  spirit,  at  least  in  Spain.  It  is  indeed 
incredible  that  persons  possessing  the  political  sagacity  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  could  indulge  a  temporary  cupidity 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  important  and  permanent  inter- 
ests, converting  their  wealthiest  districts  into  a  wilderness, 
and  dispeopling  them  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  contributed 
beyond  all  others  not  only  to  the  general  resources  but  to 
the  direct  revenues  of  the  crown ;  a  measure  so  manifestly 
unsound  as  to  lead  even  a  barbarian  monarch  of  that  day 
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to  exclaim,  "  Do  they  call  this  Ferdinand  a  politic  prince, 
who  can  thus  impoverish  his  own  kingdom  and  enrich 
ours  ?  "  "  It  would  seem,  indeed,  when  the  measure  had 
been  determined  on,  that  the  Aragonese  monarch  was 
willing,  by  his  expedient  of  sequestration,  to  control  its 
operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  his  own  subjects 
the  full  pecuniary  benefit  of  it.^'^  No  imputation  of  this 
kind  attaches  to  Castile.  The  clause  of  the  ordinance 
which  might  imply  such  a  design,  by  interdicting  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver,  was  only  enforcing  a  law  which 
had  been  already  twice  enacted  by  cortes  in  the  present 
reign,  and  which  was  deemed  of  such  moment  that  the 
offence  was  made  capital.^^ 

We  need  look  no  further  for  the  principle  of  action,  in 
this  case,  than  the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry,  which  led  to 
a  similar  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Portugal,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  atrocity,  a  few  years  later."  Indeed, 
the  spirit  of  persecution  did  not  expire  with  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  extended  far  into  the  more  luminous  periods 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth ;  and  that,  too,  under  a 
ruler  of  the  enlarged  capacity  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
intolerance  could  not  plead  in  excuse  the  blindness  of  fana- 
ticism.^   How  far  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  was  con- 

"  Bajazet.    See  Abarca,   Beyes  unhappy  parents  murdered  their 

deAn^n,tom.iip.310. — ^Paramo,  children  to  defeat  the  ordinance; 

De  Orinne  Inquisitionis,  p.  168.  and  many  laid  violent  hands  on 

"    *' In  tmtn,'*    father   Abaroa  themselves.    Faria  y  Sousa  oooUy 

somewhat     innocently     remarks,  remarks  that  '*  it  was  a  great  mis- 

"  Kin^   Ferdinand  was  a  politic  take  in  King  Emanuel  to  think  of 

Christiany  making  the  interests  of  converting  to  Christianity  any  Jew 

church  and  state  mutually  sub-  old  enough  to  pronounce  the  name 

servient  to  each  other ! "    Beyes  de  of  Moses?'    He  fixes  three  years  of 

Aragon,  tom.  ii.  fol.  310.  age  as  the  utmost  limit.    (jBuropa 

*  Once  at  Toledo,  1480,  and  at  Portuguesa,  tom.  ii  p.  496.)    Mr. 

Murcia,  1488.    See  Becop.  de  las  Turner  has   condensed,   with  his 

Leyes,  lib.  6,  tit.  18,  ley  1.  usual  industry,  the  most  essential 

**  The    Portuguese  government  chronolo^cal  fects  relative  to  mo* 

caused  aU  children  of  fourteen  years  dem  Jewish  history,  in  a  noto  con- 

of  age,  or  under,  to  be  taken  from  tained  in  the  second  volume  of  his 

their  parents  and  retained  in  the  History  of  England,  pi>.  114 — 120. 

.oountnr,  as  fit  subjects  for  a  Chris-  *  They  were  also  objected  from 

tian  education.    The  distress  occa-  Yienna  in  1669.    The  illiberal  and 

sioned  by  this  cruel  provision  may  indeed  most   cruel   legislation  of 

be  well  imagined.    Many  of  the  Frederick  IL  in  refer^ce  to  his 
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formable  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  contempo- 
raries, may  be  gathered  from  the  encomiums  lavished  on  its 
authors  from  more  than  one  quarter.  Spanish  writers, 
without  exception,  celebrate  it  as  a  sublime  sacrifice  of  all 
temporal  interests  to  religious  principle.  The  best-instructed 
foreigners,  in  like  manner,  however  they  may  condemn  the 
details  of  its  execution  or  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews,  commend  the  act,  as  evincing  the  most  lively  and 
laudable  zeal  for  the  true  faith.^^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Spain  at  this  period  surpassed 
most  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  in  religious  enthusiasm, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  bigotry.  This  is  doubtless 
imputable  to  the  long  war  with  the  Moslems,  and  its 
recent  glorious  issue,  which  swelled  every  heart  with  exult- 
ation, disposing  it  to  consummate  the  triumphs  of  the 
Cross  by  piirging  the  land  from  a  heresy  which,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  was  scarcely  less  detested  than  that  of 
Mahomet.  Both  the  sovereigns  partook  largely  of  these 
feelings.  With  regard  to  Isabella,  moreover,  it  must  be 
borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  she  had  been  used  to 
surrender  her  own  judgment  in  matters  of  conscience  to 
those  spiritual  guardians  who  were  supposed  in  that  age 
to  be  its  rightful  depositaries,  and  the  only  casuists  who 
could  safely  determine  the  doubtful  line  of  duty.  Isabella's 
pious  disposition,  and  her  trembling  solicitude  to  discharge 
her  duty  at  whatever  cost  of  personal  inclination,  greatly 
enforced  the  precepts  of  education.     In  this  way,  her  very 

Jewish  sabjectB  transports  us  back  rega,  indeed,  admits  that  the  moa> 
to  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Yisi-  sure  sayoured  of  tome  sligkt  degree 
eothic  monarchy.  The  reader  wiU  of  cruelty:  **  Ees  hsec  primo  con- 
find  a  summary  of  these  enactments  spectu  htudabilis  visa  est,  quia  decua 
in  the  third  Tolume  of  Mihnan's  nostrsB  Beligionis  respiceret,  sed 
agreeable  History  of  the  Jews.  aliquantulum  in  se  crudielitatis  coa- 
^  The  accomplished  and  amiable  tinerci  si  eos  non  belluas,  sed  homi- 
Florentine,  Pico  di  Mirandola,  in  nes  a  Deo  creates,  oonsidd'avimua." 
his  treatise  on  Judicial  Astrology,  De  Bebus  Genuensibus,  apud  Mu- 
remarks  that  **  the  sufferings  of  the  ratori,  Berum  Ital.  Script,  torn. 
Jews,  in  which  the  glory  of  divine  xxiv.— lUescas,  Hist.  Ponti£,  apud 
juitice  delighted,  were  so  extreme  as  Paramo,  De  Origine  InquisitLonia, 
to  fill  us  Christians  with  commisera-  p.  167« 
tion."    The  QenoesehistoiionSena- 
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virtues  became  the  source  of  her  errors.  Unfortunately, 
she  lived  in  an  age  and  station  which  attached  to  these 
errors  the  most  momentous  consequences."  —  But  we 
gladly  turn  from  these  dark  prospects  to  a  brighter  page 
of  her  history. 

^  Llorente  sums  up  his  aocount  dinand,  to  the  false  ideas  and  inoon-  . 

of  the  expulsion  by  assigning  the  siderate  zeal  with  which  they  had 

foUowing  motives  to  the  principal  inspired  Isabella,  to  whom  history 

agents  in  the  business.    "Themea-  cannot  reftise  the  praise  of  great 

sure,"  he  says,  **  mav  be  referred  to  sweetness  of  disposition  and  an  en- 

the  fitnaticism  of  Tonjuemada,  to  lightened  mind."    Hist,  de  I'lnqui- 

theavaiioe  and  superstition  of  Fer-  sition,  torn,  i  chap.  7,  sec.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

ATTEMPTED   ASSASSINATION   OF    FERDINAND. — ^BETUKN 
AND   SECOND   VOTAOE   OF   COLUMBUS. 

1492—1493. 

Attempt  on  Ferdinand's  Life.— Oonstematlon  and  Loyalty  of  the  People. 
— Betum  of  Columbus. — ^His  Progress  to  Barcelona. — ^Intemews  ^th 
the  SoTereign6.^49ensations  caused  by  the  Discovery. — ^Regulation  of 
Trade. — Conversion  of  the  Natives. — ^Famous  Bulls  of  Alexander  YI. — 
Jealousy  of  Portugal. — Second  Voyage  of  Columbus.— Treaty  of  Tor- 
desillas. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  1492,  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns quitted  Granada,  between  which  and  Santa  Fe  they 
had  divided  their  time  since  the  surrender  of  the  Moorish 
metropolis.  They  were  occupied  during  the  two  following 
months  with  the  affairs  of  Castile.  In  August  they  visited 
Aragon,  proposing  to  establish  their  winter  residence  there, 
in  order  to  provide  for  its  internal  administration  and  con- 
clude the  negotiations  for  the  final  surrender  of  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne  by  France,  to  which  these  provinces  had 
been  mortgaged  by  Ferdinand's  father,  John  the  Second ; 
proving  ever  since  a  fruitful  source  of  diplomacy,  which 
threatened  more  than  once  to  terminate  in  open  rupture. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  arrived  in  Aragon  on  the  8th  of 
August,  accompanied  by  Prince  John  and  the  infantas  and 
a  brilliant  train  of  Castilian  nobles.  In  their  progress 
through  the  country  they  were  everywhere  received  with 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  The  whole  nation  seemed  to 
abandon  itself  to  jubilee  at  the  approach  of  its  illustrious 
sovereigns,  whose  heroic  constancy  had  rescued  Spain 
from  the  detested  empire  of  the  Saracens.  After  devoting 
some  months  to  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom,  the 
court  transferred  its  residence  to  Catalonia^  whose  capital 
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it  reached  about  the  middle  of  October.  During  its  deten- 
tion in  this  place,  Ferdinand's  career  was  wellnigh  brought 
to  an  untimely  close.^ 

It  was  a  good  old  custom  of  Catalonia,  long  since  fallen 
into  desuetude,  for  the  monarch  to  preside  in  the  tribunals 
of  justice  at  least  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  suits  of  the  poorer  classes  especially,  who  could  not 
afford  the  more  expensive  forms  of  litigation.  King 
Ferdinand,  in  conformity  with  this  usage,  held  a  court  in 
the  house  of  deputation,  on  the  7th  of  December,  being  the 
vigil  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  At  noon,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  quit  the  palace,  after  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness, he  lingered  in  the  rear  of  his  retinue,  conversing  with 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  court.  As  the  party  was  issuing 
from  a  little  chapel  contiguous  to  the  royal  saloon,  and 
just  as  the  king  was  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  ruffian 
darted  from  an  obscure  recess  in  which  be  had  concealed 
himself  early  in  the  morning,  and  aimed  a  blow  with  a 
short  sword,  or  knife,  at  the  back  of  Ferdinand's  neck. 
Fortunately  the  edge  of  the  weapon  was  turned  by  a  gold 
chain  or  collar  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  It 
inflicted,  however,  a  deep  wound  between  the  shoulders. 
Ferdinand  instantly  cried  out,  "  St.  Mary  preserve  us ! 
treason  1  treason ! "  and  his  attendants,  rushing  on  the 
assassin,  stabbed  him  in  three  places  with  their  poniards, 
and  would  have  despatched  him  on  the  spot,  had  not  the 
king,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  commanded  them 
to  desist,  and  take  the  man  alive,  that  they  might  ascertain 
the  real  authors  of  the  conspiracy.  This  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  Ferdinand,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  was  care- 
fully removed  to  his  apartments  in  the  royal  palace.* 

1  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  fbl.  13.  1,  qtdno.  4,  dial  9. — ^A.  brief  account 

— Oriedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  of  this  event,  witii  a  very  long  and 

1,  qninc.  1,  dial.  28.  ostentatious    commentary    on    its 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  fol.  15.  enormit^r,  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  rare 

— ^Bemaldez,  Eeyes  Oatdlioos,  MS.,  and  curious  old  volume,  entitled 

cap.    116.—  Garibay,   Oompendio,  "Los  Tratados  del  Doctor  Alonso 

tom.  ii.  pp.   678,    679.  —  Abarca,  Ortiz,"  printed  at  Seville  in  1493, 

Beyes  de  Aragon,  tom.  ii  fol.  315.  the  same  year  -with  the  intended 

•— Oarbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio  1492.  assassination.    The  writer,  a  canon 

*-Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  To- 
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*  The  report  of  the  catastrophe  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  city.  All  classes  were  thrown  into  consternation  by 
so  foul  an  act,  which  seemed  to  cast  a  stain  on  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  Catalans.  Some  suspected  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  vindictive  Moor,  others  of  a  disappointed 
courtier.  The  queen,  who  had  swooned  on  first  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  event,  suspected  the  ancient  enmity  of 
the  Catalans,  who  had  shown  such  determined  opposition 
to  her  husband  in  his  early  youth.  She  gave  instant 
orders  to  hold  in  readiness  one  of  the  galleys  lying  in  the 
port,  in  order  to  transport  her  children  from  the  place,  as 
she  feared  the  conspiracy  might  be  designed  to  embrace 
other  victims.^ 

The  populace,  in  the  mean  while,  assembled  in  great 
numbers  round  the  palace  where  the  king  lay.  All  feel- 
ings of  hostility  had  long  since  given  way  to  devoted 
loyalty  towards  a  government  which  had  uniformly  respected 
the  liberties  of  its  subjects,  and  whose  paternal  sway  had 
secured  similar  blessings  to  Barcelona  with  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  They  thronged  round  the  building,  crying  out 
that  the  king  was  slain,  and  demanding  that  his  murderers 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  Ferdinand,  exhausted  as 
he  was,  would  have  presented  himself  at  the  window  of  his 
apartment,  but  was  prevented  from  making  the  effort  by 
his  physicians.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
people  were  at  length  satisfied  that  he  was  still  livings  and 
that  they  finally  consented  to  disperse,  on  the  assurance  that 
the  assassin  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

The  king's  wound,  which  did  not  appear  dangerous  at 

ledo,  pours  forth  a  flood  of  eloquence  aster  to  the  monarchy,  was  heard 

on  this  occasion,  in  a  discourse  ad-  to  strike  at  the  time  of  this  assault 

dressed  to  the  Catholic  sovereign,  on  Ferdinand,  being  the  fifth  time 

which,  whatever  merit  it  may  have  since  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 

in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  bears  by  the  Moors.    The  fourth  was  on 

abundant  testimony  to  his  loyalty.  the  assassination  of  the  inquisitor 

>  Peter   Martyr,    Opus  Epist.,  Arbues.    AU  which  ia  established 

epist.  125.— Bemaldez,  Beyes  Cat<S-  by  a  score  of  good  orthodox  wit- 

hcos,MS.,cap.  116.— Abarca,Eeyee  nesses,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Diego 

de  Aragon,  ubi  supra.— The  great  Dormer,  in  his  Discursos  vaiii06» 

beU  of  Yelilla,  whose  miraculous  pp.  206,  207. 
tolling  always  announced  some  dis- 
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first,  gradually  exhibited  more  alarming  symptoms.  One 
of  the  bones  was  found  to  be  fractured,  and  a  part  of  it 
was  removed  by  the  surgeons.  On  the  seventh  day  his 
situation  was  considered  extremely  critical.  During  this 
time  the  queen  was  constantly  by  his  side,  watching  with 
him  day  and  night,  and  administering  all  his  medicines 
with  her  own  hand.  At  length,  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
vielded ;  and  his  excellent  constitution  enabled  him  so  far 
to  recover,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  he  was  able  to 
show  himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  anxious  subjects,  who  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  delirium  of  joy,  offering  thanksgivings 
and  grateful  oblations  in  the  churches ;  while  many  a 
pilgrimage,  which  had  been  vowed  for  his  restoration  to 
health,  was  performed  by  the  good  people  of  Barcelona, 
with  naked  feet,  and  even  on  their  knees,  among  the  wild 
sierras  that  surround  the  city. 

The  author  of  the  crime  proved  to  be  a  peasant,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  of  that  humble  class,  de  remenza,  as  it 
was  termed,  which  Ferdinand  had  been  instrumental  some 
few  years  before  in  releasing  from  the  baser  and  more 
grinding  pains  of  servitude.  The  man  appeared  to  be 
insane;  alleging,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was 
the  rightful  proprietor  of  the  crown,  which  he  expected  to 
obtain  by  Ferdinand's  death.  He  declared  himself  willing, 
however,  to  give  up  his  pretensions,  on  condition  of  being 
set  at  liberty.  The  king,  convinced  of  his  alienation  of 
mind,  would  have  dischai^ed  him ;  but  the  Catalans,  in- 
dignant at  the  reproach  which  such  a  crime  seemed  to 
attach  to  their  own  honour,  and  perhaps  distrusting  the 
plea  of  insanity,  thought  it  necessary  to  expiate  it  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender,  and  condemned  the  unhappy  wretch 
to  the  dreadful  doom  of  a  traitor ;  the  preliminary  bar- 
barities of  the  sentence,  however,  were  remitted,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  queen.* 

^  Tratados   del   Doctor   Alonso  y.  foL  16.— Bemaldez,  Beyes  Oatd- 

Ortiz,  Tratado  primero  — L.  Ma-  licos,  MS.,  loc.  cit — Garibay,  after 

rineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  186. —  harrowing  the  reader^s  feelings  with 

Petenr  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  half  a  column  Df  inhuman  cruelties 

125, 127, 13i.— Zurita,  Anales,  torn,  inflicted  on  the  miserable  man,  oon- 
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In  the  spring  of  1493,  while  the  court  was  stm  at 
Barcelona,  letters  were  received  from  Christopher  Columbus, 
announcing  his  return  to  Spain,  and  the  successful  achie¥e- 
ment  of  his  great  enterprise,  by  the  discovery  of  land 
beyond  the  western  ocean.  The  delight  and  astonishm^t 
raised  by  this  intelligence  were  proportioned  to  the  sc^ti- 
cism  with  which  his  project  had  been  originally  viewed. 
The  sovereigns  were  now  filled  with  a  natural  impatience 
to  ascertain  the  extent  and  other  particulars  of  the  import- 
ant discovery;  and  they  transmitted  instant  instructions 
to  the  admiral  to  repair  to  Barcelona  as  soon  as  be  should 
have  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  fiirth^ 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise.^ 

The  great  navigator  had  succeeded,  as  is  well  known, 
after  a  voyage  the  natural  difficulties  of  which  had  been 
much  augmented  by  the  distrust  and  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
followers,  in  descrying  land  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  October, 

1492.  After  some  months  spent  in  exploring  the  delight- 
ful regions  now  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  eyes 
of  a  European,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  January, 

1493,  for  Spain.  One  of  his  vessels  had  previously  found- 
ered, and  another  had  deserted  him ;  so  that  he  was  left 
alone  to  retrace  his  course  across  the  Atlantic.  After  a 
most  tempestuous  voyage,  he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  the  Tagus,  sorely  against  his  inclination.^     He  experi- 

cludes  with  the  comfortable  assor-  del  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  4,  sect  13, 
ance,  **Pero  aho^ronle  primero  14. — Golumbus  concludes  a  letter 
por  clemeucia  y  misericordia  de  la  addressed,  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
Beyna."  (Oompendio,  torn.  iL  lib.  to  the  treasurer  Sanchez,  in  the  fbl- 
19,  cap.  1.)  A  letter  written  by  lowing  glowing  terms:  "Let  pro- 
Isabella  to  her  confessor,  Fernando  cessions  be  made,  festiyals  held, 
de  Talavera,  during  her  husband's  temples  filled  with  branches  and 
illness,  shows  the  deep  anxiety  of  flowers,  for  Christ  rejoices  on  earth 
her  own  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  as  in  heaven,  seeing  the  future  re- 
citizens  of  Barcelona,  at  his  critical  demption  of  soids.  Let  us  rejoioe, 
situation,  furnishing  abimdant  evi-  also,  for  the  temporal  benefit  fikdy 
dence,  if  it  were  needed,  of  her  to  result,  not  merely  to  Spain,  but 
tenderness  of  heart  and  the  warmth  to  all  Christendom.  See  Primer 
of  her  conjugal  attachment.  See  Yiage  de  Colon,  apud  Navarreta, 
Oorrespondencia  epistolar,  apud  Coleccion  de  Yiagea,  torn.  L 
Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn,  vi  *  Herrera,  Indias  oocidentalea, 
Hust.  13.  torn,  i  dec.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  2. — ^Fri- 
^  Herrora,  Lidias  occidentales,  mer  Yiage  de  Colon,  apud  Navar- 
dec.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  3. — Muiioz,  Hist  rete,  Coleodon  de  Yiages,  tom.  i— 
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enoed,  however,  the  most  honountble  reception  from  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  John  the  Second,  who  did  ample 
justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  Columbus,  although  he  had 
failed  to  profit  by  themJ  After  a  brief  delay,  the  admiral 
resumed  his  voyage,  and,  crossing  the  bar  of  Saltes, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Palos  about  noon  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493,  being  exactly  seven  months  and  eleven  days 
since  his  departure  from  that  port.® 


Pemando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almi- 
rante,  cap.  39. —  The  Portuguese 
historian,  Faria  y  Sousa,  ap|)ears  to 
be  nettled  at  the  prosperous  issue  of 
the  Toyage ;  for  he  testily  remarks 
that  "the  admiral  entered  Lisbon 
with  a  yainglorious  exultation,  in 
order  to  make  Portugal  feel,  by  dis- 
playing the  tokens  of  his  discovery, 
now  much  she  had  erred  in  not  ac- 
ceding to  his  propositions."  Europa 
Portuguesa,  tom.  ii.  pp.  462,  463. 

^  My  learned  Mend  Mr.  John 
Pickering  has  pointed  out  to  me  a 
passage  in  a  Portuguese  author  giv- 
ing some  particulars  of  Columbus's 
visit  to  Portugal.  The  passage, 
which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by 
any  writer,  is  extremely  interesting, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  person 
high  in  the  royal  confidence,  and  an 
eve-witness  of  what  he  relate&  '  *  In 
tne  year  1493,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
March,  arrived  in  lisbon  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  an  Italian,  who 
came  fh)m  the  discovery,  made 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Castile,  of  the  islands  of 
Cipango  and  Antilia;  irom  which 
countries  he  brought  with  him  the 
first  specimens  of  &e  people,  as  weU 
as  of  the  gold  and  other  tnings  to  be 
found  there;  and  he  was  entitled 
admiral  of  them.  The  king,  being 
forthwith  informed  of  this,  com- 
manded him  into  his  presence ;  and 
appeared  to  be  annoyed  and  vexed, 
as  weU  from  the  belief  that  the  said 
discovery  was  made  within  the  seas 
and  boundaries  of  his  seigniory  of 
Gtdnea, — which  might  give  rise  to 
disputes, — as  because  the  said  ad- 
miral, having  become  somewhat 
haughty  by  his  situation,  and  in  the 
relation  of  his  adventures  always 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth,  made 
VOL.  I. 


this  affair,  as  to  gold,  silver,  and 
riches,  much  greater  than  it  was. 
Especially  did  the  king  accuse  him- 
self of  negligence,  in  having  de- 
clined this  enterprise,  when  Colum- 
bus first  came  te  ask  his  assistance, 
from  want  of  credit  and  confidence 
in  it.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
king  was  importuned  to  kill  him  on 
the  spot ;  since  with  his  death  the 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  so 
tax  as  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  were 
concerned,  would  cease,  from  want 
of  a  suitable  person  to  take  char^ 
of  it;  and  notwithstanding  this 
might  be  done  without  suspicion  of 
the  king's  being  privy  to  it, — ^for 
inasmuch  as  the  admiral  was  over- 
bearing and  puffed  up  by  his  suc- 
cess, tney  mi^ht  easily  bring  it 
about  tiiat  his  own  indiscretion 
should  appear  the  occasion  of  his 
death, — ^yet  the  king,  as  he  was  a 
prince  gi-eatly  fearing  God,  not  only 
forbade  this,  but  even  showed  the 
admiral  honour  and  much  favour, 
and  therewith  dismissed  him.**  Buy 
de  Pina,  Chronica  d'el  Bei  Dom 
Joao  II.,  cap.  66,  apud  Colleccao  de 
Livros  ineditos  de  Historia  Portu- 
gueza  (Lisboa,  1790—93),  tom.  ii. 

^  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Al- 
miranto,  cap.  40,  41.— Charlevoix, 
Histoire  de  S.  Domingue  (Paris, 
1730),  tom.  i.  pp.  84— 90.— Primer 
Yiage  de  Colon,  apud  Navarrete, 
Coleccion  de  Viages,  tom.  i — La 
Cldde,  Hist,  de  Portugal,  tom.  iv. 

Sp.  53—68. — ^Columbus  sailed  from 
pain  on  Friday,  discovered  land 
on  Friday,  and  re-entered  the  port 
of  Palos  on  Friday.  These  curious 
coincidences  should  have  sufficed, 
one  might  think,  to  dispel,  especi- 
ally with  American  mariners,  the 
superstitious  dread,  still  so  preva- 
2  M 
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Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  community  of  Falos 
as  they  beheld  the  well-known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re- 
entering their  harbour.  Their  desponding  imaginations 
had  long  since  consigned  him  to  a  watery  grave;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  preteniatural  horrors  which  hung  over  the 
voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most  stormy  and  disastrous 
winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners.^  Most 
of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  board.  They  thronged 
immediately  to  the  shore,  to  assure  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their  return.  When  they  beheld 
their  faces  once  more,  and  saw  them  accompanied  by  the 
numerous  evidences  which  they  brought  back  of  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy 
and  gratulation.  They  awaited  the  landing  of  Columbus, 
when  the  whole  population  of  the  place  accompanied  him 
and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where  solemn  thanks- 
givings were  offered  up  for  their  return;  while  every  bell 
in  the  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honour  of  the 
glorious  event.  The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  presenting 
himself  before  the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at 
Palos.  He  took  with  him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the 
multifarious  products  of  the  newly-discovered  regions.  He 
was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  native  islanders,  arrayed 
in  their  simple  barbaric  costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed 
through  the  principal  cities,  with  collars,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold,  rudely  fashioned ;  he  exhibited 
also  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  metal  in  dust,  or 
in  crude  masses,^^  numerous  vegetable  exotics,  possessed  of 
aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue,  and  several  kinds  of  quadru- 
peds unknown  in  Europe,  and  birds  whose  varieties  of 
gaudy  plumage  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant.  The 
admiral's  progress  through  the  country  was  everywhere 
impeded  by  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to  gaze  at  the 

lent,  of  oommencing  a  Toyage  on  of  soldof  suffldentmagnitadetobe 

that  ominous  day.  faanioned  into  a  yesael  for  oontain- 

*  Primer  Yiage  de  Colon,  Let  2.  ing  the  host;  *' thus,"  says  Salasar 

^^  Mufioz,  Hist,  del  Nueyo-Mun-  de  Mendoza,  "  oonverting  the  fint- 

do,  lib.  4,  sec.  14. — Fernando  Colon,  fruits  of  the  new  dominions  to  piooB 

Hist    del   Almirante,   cap.  41.  —  uses.**    Monarquia,  pp.  351,  352. 
Among  other  specimens  was  a  lump 
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extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man, 
who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  that  time,  which  has  now 
lost  its  force  from  its  familiarity,  first  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  "  New  World."  As  he  passed  through  the  busy, 
populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window,  balcony,  and  house- 
top which  conld  afibrd  a  glimpse  of  him  is  described  to 
have  been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the  middle  of 
April  before  Columbus  reached  Barcelona.  The  nobility 
and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court,  together  with  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates  to  receive  him, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  John,  under  a 
superb  canopy  of  state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  ap- 
proach, they  rose  from  their  seats,  and,  extending  their 
hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated  before 
them.  These  were  unprecedented  marks  of  condescension 
to  a  person  of  Columbus's  rank,  in  the  haughty  and  cere- 
monious  court  of  Castile.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest 
moment  in  the  life  of  Columbus.  He  had  fully  established 
the  truth  of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the  face  of  argu- 
ment, sophistry,  sneer,  scepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had 
achieved  this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calculation  supported 
through  the  most  adverse  circumstances  by  consummate 
conduct.  The  honours  paid  him,  which  had  hitherto  been 
reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or  military  success,  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were  in  his 
case  a  homage  to  intellectual  power  successfully  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity.^^ 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  sovereigns  requested  from 
Columbus  a  recital  of  his  adventures.  His  manner  was 
sedate  and  dignified,  but  warmed  by  the  glow  of  natural 
enthusiasm.  He  enumerated  the  several  islands  which  he 
had  visited,  expatiated  on  the  temperate  character  of  the 

^  Peter   Martyr,  Opns   Epist,  Zuniga,  Annales  de  Seyilla,  p.  413. 

epiet.   133,   134,  140.  —  Bemaldez,  —Gomara,  Hist,  de  laa  Indiu,  cap. 

Keyes  Cat<$lioo8,  MS.,  cap.  118. —  17. — Benzoni,   Novi  Orbis  Hist, 

Ferreras,  Hist  d'Espagne,  torn.  viii.  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  9. — Gallo,  apud  Mu- 

pp.   141,   142.  -~  Fernando  Colon,  ratori,   Eermn  ItaL  Script,  torn. 

Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  supra. —  xjuii  p.  203. 
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climate,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  every  variety  of 
agricultural  production,  appealing  to  the  samples  imported 
by  him  as  evidence  of  their  natural  fruitfulness.  He  dwelt 
more  at  large  on  the  precious  metals  to  be  found  in  these 
islands,  which  he  inferred  less  from  the  specimens  actually 
obtained,  than  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  natives 
to  their  abundance  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior. 
Lastly,  he  pointed  out  the  wide  scope  afforded  to  Christian 
zeal,  in  the  illumination  of  a  race  of  men  whose  minds,  far 
from  being  wedded  to  any  system  of  idolatry,  were  prepared 
by  their  extreme  simplicity  for  the  reception  of  pure  and 
uncorrupted  doctrine.  The  last  consideration  touched 
Isabella's  heart  most  sensibly;  and  the  whole  audience, 
kindled  with  various  emotions  by  the  speaker's  eloquence, 
filled  up  the  perspective  with  the  gorgeous  colouring  of 
their  own  fancies,  as  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  devotional 
feeling  predominated  in  their  bosoms.  When  Columbus 
ceased,  the  king  and  queen,  together  with  all  present,  pros- 
trated themselves  on  their  knees  in  grateful  thanksgivings, 
while  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum  were  poured  forth 
by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  as  in  commemoration  of 
some  glorious  victory.^^ 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  excited  a  sensation,  par- 
ticularly among  men  of  science,  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Europe,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  apathy  which 
had  preceded  them.  They  congratulated  one  another  on 
being  reserved  for  an  age  which  had  witneasod  the  con- 
summation of  so  grand  an  event.  The  learned  Martyr, 
who,  in  his  multifarious  correspondence,  had  not  even 
deigned  to  notice  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, now  lavished  the  most  unbounded  panegyric  on  its 
results;  which  he  contemplated  with  the  eye  of  a  philoso- 
pher, having  far  less  reference  to  considerations  of  profit  or 
policy  than  to  the  prospect  which  they  unfolded  of  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  knowledge.^*  Most  of  the  scholars 

"  Herrera,  Indias  occidentales,      4«  sec.  15,  16, 17. — ^Fernando  Colon, 
torn.  i.  dec.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  3. — Mu-      Hist  del  Almirante,  nbi  supra, 
lioz.  Hist,  del  Nueyo-Mundo^  lib.         "  In  a  lettw  written  soon  after 
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of  the  day,  however,  adopted  the  erroneous  hjrpothesis  of 
Columbus,  who  considered  the  lands  he  had  discovered  as 
bordering  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and  lying  adjacent 
to  the  vast  and  opulent  regions  depicted  in  such  golden 
colours  by  MandeviUe  and  the  Poli.  This  conjecture, 
which  was  conformable  to  the  admiral's  opinions  before 
imdertaking  the  voyage,  was  corroborated  by  the  apparent 
similarity  between  various  natural  productions  of  these 
islands  and  of  the  East.  From  this  misapprehension,  the 
new  dominions  soon  came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  West 
Indies,  an  appellation  by  which  they  are  still  recognized  in 
the  titles  of  the  Spanish  crown.^* 

Columbus,  during  his  residence  at  Barcelona,  continued 
to  receive  from  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the  most  honourable 
distinctions  which  royal  bounty  could  confer.  When  Ferdi^ 
nand  rode  abroad,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  admiral  at 
his  side.    The  courtiers,  in  emulation  of  their  master,  made 


the  admiral's  return,  MaiHyr  an- 
nounoee  the  discovery  to  his  oorre- 
spondent,  Cardinal  Sforza,  in  the 
foUowing  manner:  '*  Mira  res  ex  eo 
terrarom  orbe,  quern  sol  horarum 
quatuor  et  viginti  spatio  circuit,  ad 
nostra  usque  tempora,  quod  minime 
te  latet,  trita  cognitaque  dimidia 
tantum  pars,  ab  A.urea  utpote  Cher- 
soneso,  ad  Ghades  nostras  Hispanas, 
reliqua  yero  a  cosmographis  pro  in- 
cognita relicta  est.  Et  si  quae  men- 
tio  facta,  ea  tenuis  et  inoeita.  Nunc 
autem,  o  beatum  fadnus !  meorum 
regum  auspiciis,  ^uod  latuit  hac- 
tenus  a  rerum  prunordio,  intelligi 
coeptum  est*'  In  a  subsequent 
epistle  to  the  learned  Pom^nio 
Ijcto,  he  breaks  oat  in  a  strain  of 
warm  and  generous  sentiment: 
"  PrsB  lsBtiti&  prosiliisse  te,  yixque 
a  lachrymis  prsd  gaudio  temperasse, 
quando  literas  adspexisti  meas,  qui- 
Dus  de  Antipodum  Orbe  latenti  hac- 
tenus,  te  certiorem  fed,  mi  suavis- 
sime  Pomponi,  insinuasti.  £x  tnis 
ipse  litens  coUigo,  quid  senseris. 
Sensisti  autem,  tuitique  rem  fecisti, 
quanti  virum  summa  doctrinft  insig- 
nitum  decuit  Quis  namque  cibus 
snblimibus  pnestazi  potest  ingeniis 


isto  snavior?  quod  oondimentum 
flravius  ?  a  me  £uao  ooi^ecturam. 
Beari  sentio  spiritus  meos,  quando 
accitos  alloquor  prudentes  ahquos 
ex  his  qui  ab  e&  redeunt  jprovinGi4. 
Imnlicent  animos  pecumarum  cu- 
mulis  augendis  miseri  ayari,  libidi- 
nibuflobscosni;  nostras  nos  mentee, 
nost^uam  Deo  pleni  aliquandiu 
raenmus,  contemplando,  hugusoe- 
modi  rerum  notitia  demulceamus." 
Opus  Epist,  epist  124,  152. 

M  Bemaldee,  Beyee  Oatdlioos, 
MS.,  cap.  118.---Gallo,  apud  Mura- 
tori,  Berum  ItaL  Script.,  torn,  xxiii. 

L203. — Gk>mara,  Hist,  de  las  In- 
ks, cap.  18. — Peter  Martyr  seems 
to  haye  received  the  popular  infer- 
ence, respecting  the  identity  of  the 
new  discoyeries  with  the  East 
Indies,  with  some  distrust:  "In- 
sulas  reperit  plures;  has  esse,  de 
(^uibus  nt  apua  oosmo^phos  men- 
tio  extra  Oceanum  Onentalem,  ad- 
jacentes  Indise  arbitrantur.  Neoin- 
ficior  ego  penitus,  quamyis  sphsene 
magnitude  aliter  sentire  yideatur; 
neque  enim  desunt  qui  paryo  tractu 
a  finibus  Hispanis  distare  littos  In- 
dicum,  putent"  Opus  Epist.,  epist 
135. 
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frequent  entertainments,  at  which  he  was  treated  with  the 
punctilious  deference  paid  to  a  noble  of  the  highest  class.^^ 
But  the  attentions  most  grateful  to  his  lofty  spirit  were  the 
preparations  of  the  Spanish  court  for  prosecuting  his  dis- 
coveries on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  importance. 
A  board  was  established  for  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs, 
consisting  of  a  superintendent  and  two  subordinate  func* 
tionaries.  The  first  of  these  officers  was  Juan  de  Fonseca, 
archdeacon  of  Seville,  an  active,  ambitious  prelate,  subse- 
quently raised  to  high  episcopal  preferment,  whose  shrewd- 
ness and  capacity  for  business  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
control  of  the  Indian  department  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  reign.  An  office  for  the  transaction  of  business 
was  instituted  at  Seville,  and  a  custom-house  placed  under 
its  direction  at  Cadiz.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  import- 
ant establishment  of  the  Casa  de  la  Contratacion  de  las 
Tndiaa,  or  India  House.^^ 

The  commercial  regulations  adopted  exhibit  a  narrow 
policy  in  some  of  their  features,  for  which  a  justification 
may  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  Portuguese  particularly,  but  which  entered  still 
more  largely  into  the  colonial  legislation  of  Spain  under 
later  princes.  The  new  territories,  far  firom  being  per- 
mitted free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  were  opened 
only  under  strict  limitations  to  Spanish  subjects,  and  were 
reserved,  as  forming,  in  some  sort,  part  of  the  exclusive 
revenue  of  the  crown.  All  persons  of  whatever  description 
were  interdicted,  under  the  severest  penalties,  from  trading 
with  or  even  visiting  the  Indies  without  license  from  the 

^  Herrera,  Indias  ocddeiitaleB,  carved  on  his  sepulohro.    TSee  Pait 

dec.   1,  lib.  2,  cap.  3.  —  Benzoni,  II.  chap.  18.)    He  reoeiyea  beaidee* 

Not!  Orbis  Hist,  lib.  1,  cap.  8. —  Boon  after  bis  return,  the  substan- 

Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  cap.  tial  gratuity  of  a  thousand  doblas 

17. — ^Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p.  of  gold,  from  the  royal  treasury, 

413. — Fernando  Colon,  Hist  del  and  the  premium  of  10,000  maraye- 

Almirante,  ubi  supra. — ^He  was  per-  dis,  promised  to  the  person  who  first 

mitted  to  quarter  the  rojal  arms  descried  land.    See  r^avarrete,  Co- 

with  his  own,  which  consisted  of  a  leccion  de  Yiages,  OoL  diplom.,  nos. 

ffroup  of  golden  islands  amid  azure  20,  32,  38. 

biUowB.    To  these  were  afterwards  ^  Navarrete,  Ibid.,  tom.  ii  GoL 

added  fiye  anchors,  with  the  cele-  diplom.,  no.  45. — Mt  fioz.  Hist  del 

brated  motto.  weU  known  as  being  Nueyo-Mundo,  lib.  4»  sec  21. 
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constituted  authorities.  It  was  impossible  to  evade  this, 
as  a  minute  specification  of  the  ships,  cargoes,  crews,  with 
the  property  appertaining  to  each  individual,  was  required 
to  be  taken  at  the  office  in  Cadiz,  and  a  corresponding 
registration  in  a  similar  office  established  at  Ilispaniola. 
A  more  sagacious  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  of  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  support  or 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  infant  colony.  Grain,  plants, 
the  seeds  of  numerous  vegetable  products,  which  in  the 
genial  climate  of  the  Indies  might  be  made  valuable 
articles  for  domestic  consumption  or  export,  were  liberally 
furnished.  Commodities  of  every  description  for  the 
supply  of  the  fleet  were  exempted  from  duty.  The  owners 
of  all  vessels  throughout  the  ports  of  Andalusia  were  re- 
quired, by  an  ordinance  somewhat  arbitrary,  to  hold  them 
in  readiness  for  the  expedition.  Still  further  authority  was 
given  to  impress  both  officers  and  men,  if  necessary,  into 
the  service.  Artisans  of  every  sort,  provided  with  the  im- 
plements of  their  various  crafts,  including  a  great  number 
of  miners  for  exploring  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  the 
new  regions,  were  enrolled  in  the  expedition ;  in  order  to 
defray  the  heavy  charges  of  which,  the  government,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  resources,  had  recourse  to  a  loan, 
and  to  the  sequestrated  property  of  the  exiled  Jews.^^ 

Amid  their  own  temporal  concerns,  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns did  not  forget  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  new 
subjects.  The  Indians  who  accompanied  Columbus  to 
Barcelona  had  been  all  of  them  baptized,  being  offered  up, 
in  the  language  of  a  Castilian  writer,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Gentiles.  King  Ferdinand  and  his  son.  Prince  John, 
stood  as  sponsors  to  two  of  them,  who  were  permitted  to 
take  their  names.  One  of  the  Indians  remained  attached 
to  the  prince's  establishment;  the  residue  were  sent  to 
Seville,  whence,  after  suitable  religious  instruction,  they 
were  to  be  returned  as  missionaries  for  the  propagation  of 

"  Nayarrete,  Coleooion  de  Yiages,      2,  cap.  4. — ^Muiioz,  Hist,  del  Nueyo- 
CoL  diplom.,  nos.  33,  35,  45. — Ber-      llimdo,  lib.  4,  seo.  21. 
tcra,  Indiaa  oocidentales,  dec.  1,  lilx 
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the  faith  among  their  own  countrymen.  Twelve  Spanish 
ecclesiastics  were  also  destined  to  this  service;  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,*  so  conspicuous  after- 
wards for  his  benevolent  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate natives.  The  most  explicit  directions  were  given 
to  the  admiral  to  use  every  effort  for  the  illumination  of 
the  poor  heathen,  which  was  set  forth  as  the  primary  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  was  particularly  enjoined  "  to  ab- 
stain from  all  means  of  annoyance,  and  to  treat  them  well 
and  lovingly,  maintaining  a  familiar  intercourse  with  them, 
rendering  them  all  the  kind  offices  in  his  power,  distribiit- 
ing  presents  of  the  merchandise  and  various  commodities 
which  their  Highnesses  had  caused  to  be  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  for  that  purpose ;  and  finally,  to  chastise, 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  all  who  should  offer  the 
natives  the  slightest  molestation/'  Such  were  the  instnic- 
tions  emphatically  ur^ed  on  Columbus  for  the  regulation 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  savages ;  and  their  indulgent 
tenor  sufficiently  attests  the  benevolent  and  rational  views 
of  Isabella  in  religious  matters,  when  not  warped  by  any 
foreign  influence." 

Towards  the  last  of  May,  Columbus  quitted  Barcelona 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  and  expediting  the  pre- 
parations for  departure  on  his  second  voyage.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  all  the  nobility  and 
cavaliers  of  the  court.     Orders  were  issued  to  the  different 

"  See  the  original  instructions,  lation  of  events  pafising,  as  it  were, 

apud  Navarrete,  Goleooion  de  Via-  under  his  own  ^yes.     '*  Tlie  Oi^ 

fifes,  Col.  diplom.,  no.  45. — Muiloz,  tholic  so-vereignshaTinesubjiuiated 

Kist.  del  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  4,  sec.  the  Canaries,  and  established  Qiria- 

22. — ^Zuiiiga.  Annales  de  Sevilla,  p.  tian  worship  there,  sent  Feter  Cbton, 

413.  —  L.  Marineo  eagerly  claims  with  thirty-five  ships,  caUed  cara- 

the  conversion  of  the  natives  as  the  vels,  and  a  great  number  of  men^  to 

prime  object  of  the  expedition  with  other  much  larger  islands  abound- 

the  sovereigns,  far  outweighing  all  ing  in  mines  of  gold,  not  so  much, 

temporal  considerations.    ^The  pas-  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold, 

sage  is  worth  quoting,  if  only  to  as  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor 

show  what  egregious  blunders  a  heathen  natives."     Coeas  memor^ 

contemporary  may  make  in  the  re-  ablee,  fol.  161. 


*  [This  is  ^  mistake,  which  the  author  has  corrected  in  the  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Las  Casas,  who  was  at  this  time  a  student,  did 
not  embark  for  the  New  World  till  some  years  later. — ^Ed.] 
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towns  to  provide  him  and  bis  suite  with  lodgings  free  of 
expense.  His  former  commission  was  not  only  confirmed 
in  its  full  extent,  but  considerably  enlarged.  For  the  sake 
of  despatch,  he  was  authorized  to  nominate  to  all  offices, 
without  application  to  government;  and  ordinances  and 
letters  patent,  bearing  the  royal  seal,  were  to  be  issued  by 
him,  subscribed  by  himself  or  his  deputy.  He  was  in- 
trusted,  in  fine,  with  such  unlimited  jurisdiction  as  showed 
that,  however  tardy  the  sovereigns  may  have  been  in 
granting  him  their  confidence,  they  were  not  disposed 
to  stint  the  measure  of  it  when  his  deserts  were  once 
established.  ^^ 

Soon  after  Columbus's  return  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  confirm  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  recent  discoveries  and  invest  them 
with  similar  extent  of  jurisdiction  with  that  formerly  con- 
ferred on  the  kings  of  Portugal.  It  was  an  opinion,  as 
ancient  perhaps  as  the  crusades,  that  the  pope,  as  vicar  of 
Christ,  had  competent  authority  to  dispose  of  all  countries 
inhabited  by  heathen  nations  in  favour  of  Christian  po- 
tentates. Although  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  fully  satisfied  of  this  right,  yet  they  were 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  its  assumption  in  the  present  in- 
stance, from  the  conviction  that  the  papal  sanction  would 

"*  See  copies  of  the  original  docu-  terms :  "  The  kine,  the  queen,  and 

ments,  apud  Navarrete,  Ooleccion  the  pnnoe  entered  to-day  the  dty, 

de  Viages,  torn,  ii.,  Crl.   diplom.,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 

nos.  39,  41,  42,  43.  —  Consider-  palace  of  the  hishop  of  XJrfiiil,  in 

ing  the  importuice  of  Columbus's  the  Calle  Ancha."    Then  fol£)WB  a 

disooTeries,  and  the  distinguished  description  of  the  shows  and  rejoio- 

TeoeptLon    giyen  to   him  at  Bar-  ings  which  took  place  on  the  oooa- 

celona,  one  might  haye  expected  sion.    Afber  this  come  two  other 

to  find  some  notice  of  him  m  the  entries :  "  1493,  February  4.    The 

records  of  the  city.    An  inteOigent  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince 

fxiend  of  mine,  Mr.  George  Sumner,  went  to  Montserrat."    '*  February 

on  a  visit  to  that  capital,  examined  14.    The  king,  the  queen,  and  the 

these  records,  as  weU  as  the  ar^  prince  returned  to  Barcelona."  But 

chives  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  in  not  a  word  is  given  to  the  dis- 

the  hope  of  meetinj^  with  some  such  ooverer  of  a  wond  I    And  we  can 

account,  but  in  yarn.    The  didaria^  only  coinecture  that  the  haughty 

or  *'  day-book,'*  of  Barcelona  re->  Catalan  felt  no  desire  to  communi- 

cords  th«  entrance  of  the  Catholic  cate  an  event  which  reflected  no 

sovereigns  and  the  heir  apparent  glory  "^n  him,  and  the  advantages 

into  the  city,  on  the  14th  of  No-  of  which  were  jealously  reserved 

vember,    1492,   in   the   following  for  his  CastiliiinrivalB. 
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most  effectually  exclude  the  pretensions  of  all  others,  and 
especially  their  Portuguese  rivals.  In  their  applicatioo  to 
the  Holy  See  they  were  careful  to  represent  their  own  dis- 
coveries as  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  rights  formerly 
conceded  by  it  to  their  neighbours.  They  enlarged  on 
their  services  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  which  they 
affirmed  to  be  a  principal  motive  of  their  present  open- 
tions.  They  intimated,  finally,  that,  although  many  com- 
petent persons  deemed  their  application  to  the  court  of 
Rome  for  a  title  to  territories  already  in  their  possession 
to  be  unnecessary,  yet,  as  pious  princes,  and  dutiful  chil- 
dren of  the  church,  they  were  unwilling  to  proceed  further 
without  the  sanction  of  him  to  whose  keeping  its  highest 
interests  were  intrusted.*^ 

The  pontifical  throne  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth ;  a  man  who,  although  degraded  by  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  the  most  sordid  appetites,  was 
endowed  by  natiu^  with  singular  acuteness  as  well  as 
energy  of  character.  He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Spanish  government,  and  made  no  hesitation 
in  granting  what  cost  him  nothing,  while  it  recognized  the 
assumption  of  powers  which  had  already  begun  to  totter 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

On  the  8rd  of  May,  1493,  he  published  a  bull,  in  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  eminent  services  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  especially 
in  the  subversion  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  Spain,  and 
willing  to  afford  still  wider  scope  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  pious  labours,  he,  "out  of  his  pure  liberality,  in- 
fallible knowledge,  and  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,"  con- 
firmed them  in  the  possession  of  all  lands  discovered,  or 
hereafter  to  be  discovered,  by  them  in  the  western  ocean, 
comprehending  the  same  extensive  rights  of  jurisdiction 
with  those  formerly  conceded  to  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

This  bull  he  supported  by  another,  dated  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  which  the  pope,  in  order  to  obviate  any  niis* 

^  Herrera,  Indiaa  oocidentales,  deo.  1,  lib.  2,  oap.4. — ^Mufiosi,  Hiflt  dri 
Nuero-Mundo*  lib.  4,  sec.  18. 
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understanding  with  the  Portuguese,  and  acting,  no  doubt, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  defined  with 
greater  precision  the  intention  of  his  original  grant  to  the 
latter,  by  bestowing  on  them  all  such  lands  as  they  should 
discover  to  the  west  and  south  of  an  imaginary  line,  to  be 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.'^  It  seems  to  have  escaped  his  Holiness  that  the 
Spaniards,  by  pursuing  a  western  route,  might  in  time 
reach  the  eastern  limits  of  countries  previously  granted  to 
the  Portugnese.  At  least  this  would  appear  from  the  im- 
port of  a  third  bull,  issued  September  25th  of  the  same 
year,  which  invested  the  sovereigns  with  plenary  authority 
over  all  countries  discovered  by  them,  whether  in  the  East, 
or  within  the  boundaries  of  India,  all  previous  concessions 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  With  the  title  derived 
from  actual  possession  thus  fortified  by  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical sanction,  the  Spaniards  might  have  promised 
themselves  an  uninterrupted  career  of  discovery,  but  for 
the  jealousy  of  their  rivals  the  Portuguese." 

The  court  of  Lisbon  viewed  with  secret  disquietude  the 
increasing  maritime  enterprise  of  its  neighbours.  While 
the  Portuguese  were  timidly  creeping  along  the  barren 
shores  of  Africa,  the  Spaniards  had  boldly  launched  into 
the  deep,  and  rescued  unknown  realms  from  its  embraces, 
which  teemed  in  their  fancies  with  treasures  of  inestimable 
wealth.  Their  mortification  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
reflection  that  all  this  might  have  been  achieved  for  them- 
selves, had  they  but  known  how  to  profit  by  the  proposals 
of  Columbus.**    Prom   the  first   moment  in  which  the 

"  A  point  south  of  the  meridian  transcribed  by  Navarrete,  Coleccion 

is  something  new  in  geometry ;  yet  de  Yiages,  tom.  iL,  Col.  diplom., 

80  says  the  bull  of  his  Holiness :  nos.  17,  18.    Appendice  al  OoL  di* 

"Omnes  insulas  et  terras  firmas  plom.,  no.  11. 

inyentas  et  inreniendas,  detectas  ^  Padre  Abarca  considers  **  that 

et  detegendas,  versus  oocidentem  et  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  first 

meridiem*  fabricando  et  constitu-  offeredtothe  kings  of  Portugal  and 

endo  unam  lineam  a  Polo  Arctico,  England,  was  reserved  by  Heaven 

scilicet  septentrione,  ad  Polum  An-  for  Spain,  hein^/orced,  in  a  manner, 

tarcticum,  scilicet  meridiem.''  on  Ferdinand,  in  recompense  for  the 

^  See  the  original  papal  grants,  eubjugation  of  the  Moon  and  the 
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success  of  the  admirars  enterprise  was  established,  John 
the  Second,  a  politic  and  ambitious  prince,  had  sought 
some  pretence  to  check  the  career  of  discovery,  or  at  least 
to  share  in  the  spoils  of  it.** 

In  his  interview  with  Columbus,  at  Lisbon,  he  suggested 
that  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  might  interfere  with 
the  rights  secured  to  the  Portuguese  by  repeated  papal 
sanctions  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1479.  Columbus, 
without  entering  into  the  discussion,  contented  himself 
with  declaring  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  own 
government  to  steer  clear  of  all  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  African  coast,  and  that  his  course  indeed  had  led  him 
in  an  entirely  diflferent  direction.  Although  John  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  he  soon  after 
despatched  an  ambassador  to  Barcelona,  who,  after  dwell- 
ing on  some  irrelevant  topics,  touched  as  it  were  incident- 
ally on  the  real  object  of  his  mission,  the  late  voyage  of 
discovery.  He  congratulated  the  Spanish  sovereigns  on 
its  success,  expatiated  on  the  civilities  shown  by  the  court 
of  Lisbon  to  Columbus  on  his  late  arrival  there,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  satisfaction  felt  by  his  master  at  the  orders 
given  to  the  admiral  to  hold  a  western  course  from  the 
Canaries,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  same  course  would  be 
pursued  in  futui*e,  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
Portugal  by  deviation  to  the  south.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  existence  of  such  claims  had  been 
intimated  by  the  Portuguese! 

In  the  mean  while,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  in- 
telligence that  King  John  was  equipping  a  considerable 
armament  in  order  to  anticipate  or  defeat  their  discoveries 
in  the  west.  They  instantly  sent  one  of  their  household, 
Bon  Lope  de  Herrera,  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  with  in- 
structions to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  king  for 
his  hospitable  reception  of  Columbus,  accompanied  with  a 
request  that  he  would  prohibit  his  subjects  from  interfer- 

expiiln'on  of  the  Jews "  1  Beyes  **  La  Oldde,  Hist  de  Portagal* 
de  Arugon,  foL  310,  31L  torn.  iv.  pp.  63— 68w 
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ence  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  west,  in 
the  same  manner  as  these  latter  had  been  excluded  from 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa.  The  ambassador 
was  furnished  with  orders  of  a  different  import,  provided 
he  should  find  the  reports  correct  respecting  the  equip- 
ment and  probable  destination  of  a  Portuguese  armada. 
Instead  of  a  conciliatory  deportment,  he  was  in  that  case 
to  assume  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  and  to  demand  a  full 
explanation  from  King  John  of  his  designs.  The  cautious 
prince,  who  had  received,  through  his  secret  agents  in 
Castile,  intelligence  of  these  latter  instructions,  managed 
matters  so  discreetly  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  their  ex- 
ercise. He  abandoned,  or  at  least  postponed,  his  medi- 
tated expedition,  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  the  dispute  by 
negotiation,  in  which  he  excelled.  In  order  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Spanish  court,  he  engaged  to  fit  out 
no  fleet  from  his  dominions  within  sixty  days ;  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fresh  mission  to  Barcelona,  with  directions 
to  propose  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  nations,  by  making  the  parallel  of  the  Canaries 
a  line  of  partition  between  them ;  the  right  of  discovery  to 
the  north  being  reserved  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  to  the 
south  to  the  Portuguese.^ 

While  this  game  of  diplomacy  was  going  on,  the  Castilian 
court  availed  itself  of  the  interval  afforded  by  its  rival,  to 
expedite  preparations  for  the  second  voyage  of  discovery; 
which,  through  the  personal  activity  of  the  admiral,  and 
the  facilities  everywhere  afforded  him,  were  fully  completed 
before  the  close  of  September.  Instead  of  the  reluctance, 
and  indeecl  avowed  disgust,  which  had  been  manifested  by 
all  classes  to  his  former  voyage,  the  only  embarrassment 
now  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  selection  among  the  multi- 
tude of  competitors  who  pressed  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
present  expedition.  The  reports  and  sanguine  speculations 
of  the  first  adventurers  had  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  many, 

*  Faria  y  Soiua,  Etuopa  For-      4,  sec.  27,  2S. — ^Mariana,  Hist,  de 
3.— He  ^      -      .         ..  - 


,  torn.  ii.  p.  463. — ^Herrera,  Espafia»  torn,  ii  pp.  606,  607. — ^La 
Indias  oocidentales,  loc.  oit. — Mn-  Clede,  Hist,  de  Fortugal,  torn.  iy. 
fioz,  Hist  del  NueTO-Mundo,  lib.      pp.  53 — 68. 
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which  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
rich  and  curious  products  which  Columbus  had  brought 
back  with  him,  and  by  the  popular  belief  that  the  new  dis- 
coveries formed  part  of  that  gorgeous  East 

**  whose  caverns  teom 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  with  seeds  of  gold» 

and  which  tradition  and  romance  had  alike  invested  with  the 
supernatural  splendours  of  enchantment.  Many  others  were 
stimulated  by  the  wild  love  of  adventure  which  had  been 
kindled  in  the  long  Moorish  war,  but  which  now,  excluded 
from  that  career,  sought  other  objects  in  the  vast,  untravelled 
regions  of  the  New  World.  The  complement  of  the  fleet  was 
originally  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  souls,  a  number  eventu- 
ally swelled  through  importunity  or  various  pretences  of 
the  applicants  to  fifteen  hundred.  Among  these  were  many 
who  enlisted  without  compensation,  including  several  per- 
sons of  rank,  hidalgos,  and  members  of  the  royal  household. 
The  whole  squadron  amounted  to  seventeen  vessels,  three 
of  them  of  one  hundred  tons*  burden  each.  With  this 
gallant  navy,  Columbus,  dropping  down  the  Guadalquivir, 
took  his  departure  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1498;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
melancholy  plight  in  which,  but  the  year  previous,  he  had 
sallied  forth  like  some  forlorn  knight-errant  on  a  desperate 
and  chimerical  enterprise.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  than  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  despatched  an  embassy  in  solemn  state  to 
advise  the  king  of  Portugal  of  it.  This  embassy  was  com- 
posed of  two  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  Don  Pedro  de 
Ayala  and  Don  Garci  Lopez  de  Carbajal.  Agreeably  to 
their  instructions,  they  represented  to  the  Portuguese 
monarch  the  inadmissibility  of  his  propositions  respecting 
the  boundary-line  of  navigation;  they  argued  that  the 
grants  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1479, 

"  Zufiiga,  Annales  de  SeviUa,  p.  Peter  Martyr,  De  Bebns  Ooeanids, 

413.  — Fernando  Ck)lon,  Hist  del  dec.  1,  lib.  1. — ^Benzoni,  Novi  Orbia 

Almirante,   cap.  44.  —  Bemaldez,  Historia,  lib.  1,  cap.  9. — Gfomara, 

Beyes  Catdlicos,  MS.,  oapi  118.—  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  cap.  2QL 
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had  reference  merely  to  the  actual  possessions  of  Portugal, 
and  the  right  of  discovery  by  an  eastern  route  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa  to  the  Indies;  that  these  rights  had  been 
invariably  respected  by  Spain;  that  the  late  voyage  of 
Columbus  struck  into  a  directly  opposite  track;  and  that 
the  several  bulls  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  prescribing 
the  line  of  partition,  not  from  east  to  west,  but  from  the 
north  to  the  south  pole,  were  intended  to  secure  to  the 
Spaniards  the  exclusive  right  of  discovery  in  the  western 
ocean.  The  ambassadors  concluded  with  offering,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereigns,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  of  any 
common  umpire. 

King  John  was  deeply  chagrined  at  learning  the  departure 
of  the  Spanish  expedition.  He  saw  that  his  rivals  had 
been  acting,  while  he  had  been  amused  with  negotiation. 
He  at  first  threw  out  hints  of  an  immediate  rupture,  and 
endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  intimidate  the  Castilian  ambas- 
sadors by  bringing  them  accidentally,  as  it  were,  in  presence 
of  a  slpendid  array  of  cavalry,  mounted  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate service.  He  vented  his  spleen  on  the  embassy,  by 
declaring  that  "it  was  a  mere  abortion,  having  neither  head 
nor  feet;"  alluding  to  the  personal  infirmity  of  Ayala,  who 
was  lame,  and  to  the  light,  frivolous  character  of  the  other 
envoy.^^ 

These  symptoms  of  discontent  were  duly  notified  to  the 
Spanish  government,  who  commanded  the  superintendent, 
Fonseca,  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  movements  of  the 
Portuguese,  and,  in  case  any  hostile  armament  should  quit 
their  ports,  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  against  it  with  one 
double  its  force.  King  John,  however,  was  too  shrewd  a 
prince  to  be  drawn  into  so  impolitic  a  measure  as  war  with 
a  powefrul  adversary,  quite  as  likely  to  baffle  him  in  the 
field  as  in  the  council.  Neither  did  he  relish  the  sug- 
gestion of  deciding  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  since  he  well 
knew  that  his  claim  rested  on  too  unsound  a  basis  to 

"  La  Cldde,  Hist  de  Portueal,      del  Nuevo-Mundo,  lib.  4,  seo.  27, 
torn.  iy.  pp.  53— dS.-Moikoz,  Huft      28. 
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authorize  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  award  from  any 
impartial  umpire.  He  had  already  failed  in  an  application 
for  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  answered  him  by 
reference  to  its  bulls,  recently  published.  In  this  emerg- 
ency, he  came  to  the  resolution  at  last,  which  should  have 
been  at  first  adopted,  of  deciding  the  matter  by  a  fair  and 
open  conference.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, that  his  discontent  so  far  subsided  as  to  allow  his 
acquiescence  in  this  measure. 

At  length,  commissioners  named  by  the  two  crowns 
convened  at  Tordesillas,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1494, 
subscribed  articles  of  agreement,  which  were  ratified  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  by  the  respective  powers.  In  this 
treaty  the  Spaniards  were  secured  in  the  exclusive  right  of 
navigation .  and  discovery  in  the  western  ocean.  At  the 
urgent  remonstrance  of  the  Portuguese,  however,  who 
complained  that  the  papal  line  of  demarcation  cooped  up 
their  enterprises  within  too  narrow  limits,  they  consented 
that,  instead  of  one  hundred,  it  should  be  removed  three 
hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  beyond  which  all  discoveries  should  appertain 
to  the  Spanish  nation.  It  was  agreed  that  one  or  two 
caravels  should  be  provided  by  each  nation,  to  meet  at  the 
Grand  Canary  and  proceed  due  west  the  appointed  distance, 
with  a  number  of  scientific  men  on  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  accurately  determining  the  longitude;  and,  if  any  lands 
should  fall  under  the  meridian,  the  direction  of  the  line 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  erection  of  beacons  at  suitable 
distances.  The  proposed  meeting  never  took  place.  But 
the  removal  of  the  partition-line  was  followed  by  important 
consequences  to  the  Portuguese,  who  derived  from  it  their 
pretensions  to  the  noble  empire  of  Brazil.*^ 

Thus  the  singular  misunderstanding,  which  menaced  an 
open  rupture  at  one  time,  was  happily  adjusted.     Fortun- 

*  Nayarrete,  Coleccion  de  Yiages,  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  iL 

Doc.  diplom.,  no.    75.  —  Faria  y  pp.  606,  607.— La  ClSde,  Hist  de 

Sousa,  Europa  Portuguesa,  torn.  ii.  Portugal,  torn.  iv.  pp.  60  —  62.  — 

L4G3. — Herrera,   Indias  oociden-  Zurita,  Analos,  torn.  Y.  M.  31. 
es.  dec.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  10.— 
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ately,  the  accomplishraent  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  led  the 
Portuguese  in  an  opposite  direction  to  their  Spanish  rivals, 
their  Brazilian  possessions  having  too  little  attractions,  at 
first,  to  turn  them  from  the  splendid  path  of  discovery 
thrown  open  in  the  East,  It  was  not  many  years,  however, 
before  the  two  nations,  by  pursuing  opposite  routes  of  cir- 
cumnavigation, were  brought  into  collision  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe;  a  circumstance  never  contemplated, 
apparently,  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas.  Their  mutual 
pretensions  were  founded,  however,  on  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  itself  only 
supplementary  to  the  original  bull  of  demarcation  of  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth.^^  Thus  this  bold  stretch  of  papal  authority, 
so  often  ridiculed  as  chimerical  and  absurd,  was  in  a  measure 
justified  by  the  event,  since  it  did,  in  fact,  determine  the 
principles  on  which  the  vast  extent  of  unappropriated  em- 
pire in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  was  ultimately 
divided  between  two  petty  states  of  Europe. 


*  The  contested  territory  was  the 
liolucca  islands,  which  each  party 
claimed  for  itself,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas.  After  more 
than  one  congress,  in  which  all  the 
cosmographi^  science  of  the  day 
was  put  m  requisition,  the  affair 
was  terminated  d  Vamiahle  by  the 
Spanish  goyemment's  relinquishing 


its  pretensions,  in  consideration  of 
350,000  ducats  paid  by  the  coui-t 
of  Lisbon.  See  Xa  GlMe,  Hist,  de 
Portugal,  torn  iv.  pp.  309,  401, 402, 
480. — Mariana,  Hist  de  Espafia, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  607,  875.~Salazar  de 
Mendoza,  Monarqulay  torn.  iL  pp. 
205,  206. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CASTILIAN   LITERATI)  RE. — CULTIVATION   OP   THE   COURT. 

CLASSICAL   LEARNING. SCIENCE. 

Early  Edncation  of  Ferdinand. — Of  Isabella. — ^Her  Library. — ^Early 
Promise  of  Prince  John. — Scholarship  of  the  Nobles. — ^AooompliBhed 
Women. — Classical  Learning. — Uniyersities. — Printing  introduced. — 
Encouraged  by  the  Queen. — ^Actual  Progress  of  Science. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  history  of 
Spain  becomes  incorporated  with  that  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  Before  embarking  on  the  wide  sea  of  European 
politics,  however,  and  bidding  adieu,  for  a  season,  to  the 
shores  of  Spain,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  view  of  the  internal  administration  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  to  show  its  operation  on  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  nation.  This,  as  it  constitutes,  when  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  a  principal  end  of  all  government,  should 
never  be  altogether  divorced  firom  any  history.  It  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  note  in  the  present  reign,  which 
stimulated  the  active  development  of  the  national  energies 
in  every  department  of  science,  and  which  forms  a  leading 
epoch  in  the  ornamental  literature  of  the  country.  The 
present  and  the  following  chapter  will  embrace  the  mental 
progress  of  the  kingdom,  not  merely  down  to  the  period  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  but  through  the  whole  of  Isabella's 
reign,  in  order  to  exhibit  as  far  as  possible  its  entire  results, 
at  a  single  glance,  to  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

We  have  beheld,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  auspicious 
literary  promise  afforded  by  the  reign  of  Isabella's  father, 
John  the  Second  of  Castile.  Under  the  anarchical  sway  of 
his  son,  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  court,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
abandoned  to  unbounded  license,  and  the  whole  nation 
sunk  nito  a  mental  torpor  from  which  it  was  roused  only 
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by  the  tumults  of  civil  war.  In  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  the  few  blossoms  of  literature  which  had  begun  to 
open  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  preceding  reign 
were  speedily  trampled  under  foot,  and  every  vestige  of 
civilization  seemed  in  a  fairway  to  be  eflaced  from  the  land. 

The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  government 
were  too  much  clouded  by  civil  dissensions  to  afibrd  a 
much  more  cheering  prospect.  Ferdinand's  early  education, 
moreover,  had  been  greatly  neglected.  Before  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  Catalan  wars.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  among  soldiers,  in  camps  instead  of 
schools,  and  the  wisdom  which  he  so  eminently  displayed 
in  later  life  was  drawn  far  more  from  his  own  resources 
than  from  books.^ 

Isabella  was  reared  under  more  favourable  auspices;  at 
least  more  favourable  to  mental  culture.  She  was  allowed 
to  pass  her  youth  in  retirement,  and  indeed  oblivion,  as  far 
as  the  world  was  concerned,  under  her  mother's  care,  at 
Arevalo.  In  this  modest  seclusion,  free  fi-om  the  engross- 
ing vanities  and  vexations  of  court  life,  she  had  full  leisure 
to  indulge  the  habits  of  study  and  reflection  to  which  her 
temper  naturally  disposed  her.  She  was  acquainted  with 
several  modern  languages,*  and  both  wrote  and  discoursed 
in  her  own  with  great  precision  and  elegance.  No  great 
expense  or  solicitude,  however,  appears  to  have  been  lavished 
on  her  education.  She  was  uninstructed  in  the  Latin, 
which  in  that  day  was  of  greater  importance  than  at  pre- 
sent; since  it  was  not  only  the  common  medium  of  com- 
munication between  learned  men,  and  the  language  in 
which  the  most  familiar  treatises  were  often  composed,  but 
was  frequently  used  by  well-educated  foreigners  at  court, 

*  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  memorables,  fol.  3.  15. 


*  rBergenroth  says  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabcllai  though  they  wrote 
Spanish  weU,  **  «eem  to  haye  been  unable  to  understand  any  other  Ian* 
^aee.*'  (Letters  and  Despatches,  jol.  i.,  introd.,  p.  xxxr.)  No  evidence 
IS  adduced  to  sui)port  this  conclusion— or  conjecture ;  nor  is  any  notice  ^ 
taken  of  the  evidence  by  which,  in  Isabella's  case,  it  is  dearly  re- 
futed.—Ed.] 
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and  especially  employed  in  diplomatic  intercourse  and 
negotiation.^ 

Isabella  resolved  to  repair  the  defects  of  education,  by 
devoting  herself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  tongue,  so 
soon  as  the  distracting  wars  with  Portugal  which  attended 
her  accession  were  terminated.  We  have  a  letter  from 
Pulgar,  addressed  to  the  queen  soon  after  that  event,  in 
which  he  inquires  concerning  her  progress,  intimating  his 
surprise  that  she  can  find  time  for  study  amidst  her  multi- 
tude of  engrossing  occupations,  and  expressing  his  confid- 
ence that  she  will  acquire  the  Latin  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  she  had  already  mastered  other  languages. 
The  result  justified  his  prediction ;  for  "  in  less  than  a 
year,*'  observes  another  contemporary,  "  her  admirable 
genius  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  so  that  she  could  understand  without 
much  difficulty  whatever  was  written  or  spoken  in  it."  * 

Isabella  inherited  the  taste  of  her  father,  John  the 
Second^  for  collecting  books.  She  endowed  the  convent 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  T(»]edo,  at  the  time  of  ita 
foundation,  1477,  with  a  library  consisting  principally  of 
manuscripts.'^     The  Archives  of  Simancas  contain  cata- 

*  L.  Marineo,  Oosas  memorablos^  Soez  has  collected  some  curious 
fol.  154,  182.  particTilan  relatiye  to  this  matter. 

'  Garro  de  las  Dofias,  lib.  2^  ca^.  The  most  copious  library  which  he 

62  et  seq.,  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  oould  find  any  account  of  in  the 

de  Hist.,  torn.  fi.Ilnst.  21. — ^Pulgar,  middle   of   the   fifteenth  century 

Letras  (Amstelodami,    1670)»    let.  was  owned  by  the  ooimts  of  Bena- 

1 1 . — L.  Marineo,  Gosas  niemorablesy  vente,  and  contained  not  more  than 

fol.  182. — It  is  sufficient  evidence  one  hundred  and  twenty  Tolumea. 

of  her  familiarity  with  the  Latin,  Many  of  these  were  duplicates ;  of 

that  the  letters  addressed  to  her  by  Livy  alone  ther^  were  eight  copies, 

her  confessor  seem  to  have  been  The  cathedral  churches  in  Spain 

written  in  that  language  and  the  rented  their  books  every  rear  by 

Gastilian  indifferently,  exhibiting  auction   to   the    highest   bidders, 

occasionally  a  curious  patchwori  whence  they  derived  a  considerable 

in  the  alternate  use  of  each  in  the  levenua    It  would  appear  from  a 

same  epistle.    See  Gorrespondencia  copy  of  Gratian*6  Ganons,  p»reserved 

epistolar,  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  in  tne  Gelestine  monastery  in  Paris, 

de  Hist,  tom.  yL  Ilusi  13.  that  thecopyist was engi^^ twenty- 

*  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  one  months  in  transcribing  tluit 
printing,  collections  of  books  were  manuscripl  At  this  rate,  the  pro- 
necessarily  very  small  and  thinly  duction  of  four  thousand  copies  by 
scattered,  owing  to  the  extreme  one  hand  would  require  nearly  eight 
cost  of  manuscripts.    The  learned  thousand  years,  a  work  now  eanly 
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logues  of  part  of  two  separate  collections  belonging  to  her, 
whose  broken  remains  have  contributed  to  swell  the  mag- 
nificent  library  of  the  Escurial.  Most  of  them  are  in 
manuscript;  the  richly-coloured  and  highly-decorated 
binding  of  these  volumes  (an  art  which  the  Spaniards 
derived  from*  the  Arabs)  shows  how  highly  they  were 
prized,  and  the  worn  and  battered  condition  of  some  of 
them  proves  that  they  were  not  kept  merely  for  show,* 

The  queen  manifested  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for 
the  instruction  of  her  ovni  children.  Her  daughters  were 
endowed  by  nature  with  amiable  dispositions,  that  seconded 
her  maternal  efforts.  The  most  competent  masters,  native 
and  foreign,  especially  from  Italy,  then  so  active  in  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning,  were  employed  in  their  tuition. 
This  was  particularly  intrusted  to  two  brothers,  Antonio 
and  Alessandro  Geraldino,  natives  of  that  country.  Both 
were  conspicuous  for  their  abilities  and  classical  erudition, 
and  the  latter,  who  survived  his  brother  Antonio,  was  sub- 
sequently raised  to  high  ecclesiastical  preferments.*   Under 


gerformed  in  less  than  four  months, 
uch  was  the  tardiness  in  multiply- 
ing copies  before  the  inyention  of 
pnnting.  Two  thousand  volumes 
may  be  procured  now  at  a  price 
which  in  those  days  would  hardly 
have  sufficed  to  purchase  fifty.  See 
Tratado  de  Monedas  de  Enrique 
ILL,  apud  Moratin,  Obras,  ed.  de 
la  Acad.  (Madrid,  1830),  tom.  i  pp. 
91,  92.  But  does  not  Moratin  draw 
his  conclusions  from  extreme  cases  P 
*  NaTagiero,  Yiaggjio  tatto  in 
Spagna  et  in  Francia  (Yinegia, 
156^,  fol.  23.— Mem.  de  la  Acad, 
de  Hist,  tom.  vL  Bust.  17. — The 
larger  coUection  comprised  about 
two  hundred  and  one  articles,  or 
distinct  works.  Of  these,  about  a 
third  is  taken  up  with  theology, 
comprehending  bibles,  psalters, 
missals,  lives  of  saints,  and  works 
of  the  Fathers  ;  one-fifth,  civil  law 
and  the  municipal  code  of  Spain ; 
one-fourth,  ancient  classics,  modem 
literature,  and  romances  of  chivalry ; 
one-tenth,  history;  the  residue  is 
devoted  to  ethics,  medicine,  gram- 


mar, ajstrolo^,  etc.  The  only  Italian 
author,  besides  Leonardo  Bruno 
d'Arezzo,  is  Boccaccio.  The  works 
of  the  latter  writer  consisted  of  the 
"Fiammetta,"  the  treatises  *'De 
Oasibus  Blustrium  Virorum,"  and 
*'  De  Claris  Mulieribus,"  and  pro- 
bably the  "Decameron ; "  the  first 
in  the  Italian,  and  the  three  last 
translated  iuto  the  Spanish.  It  is 
singular  that  neither  of  Boccaccio's 
great  contemporaries,  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  the  former  of  whom  had 
been  translated  bv  VUlena,  and 
imitated  by  Juan  ae  Mena,  half  a 
century  before,  should  have  found 
a  place  in  the  collection. 

^  Antonio,  the  eldest,  died  in  1488. 
Part  of  his  Latin  poetical  works, 
entitled  "Sacred  Bucolics,"  was 
printed  in  1505,  at  Salamanca.  The 
younger  brother,  Alessandro,  after 
bearing  arms  in  the  Portuguese 
war,  was  subsequently  employed 
in  tiie  instruction  of  tne  in&ntas, 
finally  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  died  bishop  of  St  Do- 
mingo, in  1525.    Mem.  de  la  Acad. 
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these  masters,  the  infantas  made  attainments  rarely  per- 
mitted to  the  sex,  and  acquired  such  familiarity  with  the 
Latin  tongue  especially  as  excited  lively  admiration  among 
those  over  whom  they  were  called  to  preside  in  riper 
years/ 

A  still  deeper  anxiety  was  shown  in  the  education  of  her 
only  son,  Prince  John,  heir  of  the  united  Spanish  mon- 
archies. Every  precaution  was  taken  to  train  him  up  in  a 
manner  that  might  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  character 
suited  to  his  exalted  station.  He  was  placed  in  a  class 
consisting  of  ten  youths,  selected  from  the  sons  of  the 
principal  nobility.  Five  of  them  were  of  his  own  age,  and 
five  of  riper  years,  and  they  were  all  brought  to  reside  with 
him  in  the  palace.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  public  with  those  of  private  education ; 
which  last,  from  its  solitary  character,  necessarily  excludes 
the  subject  of  it  from  the  wholesome  influence  exerted  by 
bringing  the  powers  into  daily  collision  with  antagonists  of 
a  similar  age.^ 

A  mimic  council  was  also  formed  on  the  model  of  a 


de  Hist.,  toizL  Ti.  Bust.  16.— Tira- 
boschi,  Letteratura  Ituliaua,  torn, 
yi.  part  2,  p.  285. 

^  The  learned  Yalenoiaii,  Luis 
Yiyes,  in  his  treatise  **  De  Christianli 
Feinina,"  remarks,  *'^tas  nostra 
quatuor  illas  Isabellae  reginse  filias, 
quas  pauUo  ante  memorayi,  erudi- 
tas  Tidit.  Non  sine  laudibus  et 
admiratione  refertur  mihi  pasjdm  in 
hao  teiT&  Joannam,  Phihppi  oon- 
jugem,  Caroli  hujus  matrem,  ex 
tempore  latinis  orationibus,  quse  de 
more  apud  novos  principes  oppida- 
tim  habentur,  latine  responoisse. 
Idem  de  regina  sua,  Joannse  sorore, 
Britanni  preedicant;  idem  omnes 
de  duabus  aHis,  quae  in  Lusitani^ 
fato  concessere."  (De  GhristianA 
FeminiL,  cap.  4,  apud  Mem.  de  la 
Acad,  de  Hist.»  tom.  yl  Bust.  16.) 
— It  appears,  howcTer,  that  IsabeUa 
was  not  inattentiye  to  the  more 
humble  accomplishments,  in  the 
education  of  her  daughters.  "  Be- 
gina,"  says  the  same  author,  *<nere, 


Buere,  acu  pingere  (}uatuor  filias 
suas  doctas  esse  yoluit."  Another 
contemporary,  the  author  of  the 
Carro  de  las  Dofias  Tlib.  2,  cap.  62, 
apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 
Ilust.  21),  says,  '*  She  educated  her 
son  and  daughters,  giving  them 
masters  of  life  and  letters,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  such  persons 
as  tended  to  make  them  Teasels  of 
election,  and  kings  in  heayen." 
Erasmus  notices  tne  literary  at- 
tainments of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  sovemgns,  the  unfortunate 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  with  unquali- 
fied admiration.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  styles  her  *'egregie  doo- 
tam;"  and  m  another  he  remarks, 
'*  Begina  non  tantum  in  sexus 
miraoulum  literata  est ;  nee  minus 
paetate  suspicienda,  quam  erudi- 
tione."  Epistolse  (Londini,  1642), 
lib.  19,  epist.  31 ;  hb.  2,  epist  24. 

^  Oviedo,  Quiucuagenas,  MS., 
dial,  de  Deza. — Mem.  de  la  Acad, 
de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  Ilust.  14. 
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council  of  state,  composed  of  suitable  persons  of  more 
advanced  standing,  whose  province  it  was  to  deliberate  on, 
and  to  discuss,  topics  connected  with  government  and 
public  policy.  Over  this  body  the  prince  presided,  and 
here  he  was  initiated  into  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
important  duties  which  were  to  devolve  on  him  at  a  future 
period  of  life.  The  pages  in  attendance  on  his  person 
were  also  selected  with  great  care  from  the  cavaliers  and 
young  nobility  of  the  court,  paany  of  whom  afterwards 
filled  with  credit  the  most  considerable  posts  in  the  state. 
The  severer  discipline  of  the  prince  was  relieved  by  atten- 
tion to  more  light  and  elegant  accomplishments.  He 
devoted  many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  for  which  he 
had  a  fine  natural  taste,  and  in  which  he  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  to  perform  with  skill  on  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments. In  short,  his  education  was  happily  designed  to 
produce  that  combination  of  mental  and  moral  excellence 
which  should  fit  him  for  reigning  over  his  subjects  with 
benevolence  and  wisdom.  How  well  the  scheme  succeeded 
is  abundantly  attested  by  the  commendations  of  contem- 
porary writers,  both  at  home  and  abioad,  who  enlarge  on 
his  fondness  for  letters  and  for  the  society  of  learned  men, 
on  his  various  attainments,  and  more  especially  his  Latin 
scholarship,  and  above  all  on  his  disposition,  so  amiable  as 
to  give  promise  of  the  highest  excellence  in  maturer  life, — 
a  promise,  alas !  most  unfortunately  for  his  own  nation, 
destined  never  to  be  realized  • 

Next  to  her  family,  there  was  no  object  which  the  queen 
had  so  much  at  heart  as  the  improvement  of  the  young 
nobility.     During  the  troubled  reign  of  her  predecessor 

*  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn,  los  Hmites  e  t^rminos  de  la  sdencia 

yL  Bust.  14. — Juan  de  la  Encina,  que  loe  del  imperio."    The  extra- 

in  the  dedication  to  the  prince  of  ordinary  promise    of  this    young 

his  translation  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  prince  made  his  name  kno^ni  in 

pays  tiie  foUowing  compliment  to  distant  parts  of  Euix>pe,  and  his 

the  enlightened  and  liberal  taste  of  untimely  death,  which  occurred  in 

Prince  John:    **  Favoresceis  tanto  the  twentieth  year  of  lus  age,  was 

la  sdenoia  andando  aoompafiado  de  commemorated  by  an  epitaph  of  the 

tantos  e  tan  doctisimos  yarones,  que  learned  Greek  exile,   Constantino 

no  menos  dejareis  perdurable  me-  Lascaris. 
moria  de  haber  alar^ado  e  estendido 
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tliey  had  abandoned  themselves  to  frivolous  pleasure,  or  to 
a  sullen  apathy  from  which  nothing  was  potent  enough  to 
arouse  them  but  the  voice  of  war.^^     She  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  her  plans  of  amelioration  during  the  all-engross- 
ing  struggle   with   Granada,  when  it  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  reproach  for  a  Spanish  knight  to  have  ex- 
changed the  post  of  danger  in  the  field  for  the  effeminate 
pursuit  of  letters.     But  no  sooner  was  the  war  brought  to 
a  close  than  Isabella  resumed  her  purpose.    She  requested 
the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  come  into  Spain  with 
the  count  of  Tendilla  a  few  years  previous,  to  repair  to  the 
court  and  open  a  school  there  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  nobility.^^     In  an  epistle  addressed  by  Martyr  to 
Cardinal  Mendoza,  dated   at  Granada,  April,   1492,   he 
alludes  to  the  promise  of  a  liberal  recompense  from  the 
queen  if  he  would  assist  in  reclaiming  the  young  cavaliers 
of  the  court  from  the  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuits  in 
which,  to  her  great  mortification,  they   consumed   their 
hours.     The  prejudices  to  be  encountered  seemed  to  have 
filled  him  with  natural  distrust  of  his  success;    for  he 
remarks,  "  Like  their  ancestors,  they  hold  the  pursuit  of 
letters  in  light  estimation,  considering  them  an  obstacle 
to  success   in  the  profession  of  arms,  which  alone  they 
esteem  worthy  of  honour."    He,  however,  expresses  his  con- 
fidence that  the  generous  nature  of  the  Spaniards  will  make 
it  easy  to  infuse  into  them  a  more  liberal  taste;  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  he  enlarges  on  the  "  good  effects  likely  t^ 
result  from  the  literary  ambition  exhibited  by  the  heir  appar- 
ent, on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  naturally  turned."  ^^ 
Martyr,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  summons,  instantly 

^  <*  AfidonadoB  &  la  guerra,"  says  epist.  102,  103. — ^Ludo  Marineo,  in 

Oviedo,  speaking  of  some  young  a  disooiirso  addressed  to  Charles  Y., 

nobles  of  nis  time,  **por  $u  Eapa"  thus  notices  the  queen*s  solidtuJe 

hola  y  natural  indinudon!*    Quin*  for  the  instruction  of  her  young 

cuagenas,  MS.,   bat.  1,  quinc.  1,  nobility:  ''IsabeUaprsaeertim  Be- 

dial  36.  gina  magnanima,  yirtutum  omnium 

"  For  some  acount  of  this  emi-  maxima  cultnx.  Quse  quidem  mnl- 

nent  Italian  scholar,  see  the  post-  tis  et  magnis  oooupata  negotiis,  ut 

script  to  Part  I.  chap.  14,  of  this  aliia  ezemplum  preeberet,  a  piimis 

History.  grammaticee     rudimentis    studere 

'*  Peter    Martyr,  Opus    Epist.,  ooepit,  et  omnes  suee  domAs  adoles- 
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repaired  to  court,  and  in  the  month  of  September  follow- 
ing we  have  a  letter  dated  from  Saragossa,  in  which  he 
thus  speaks  of  his  success :  "  My  house,  all  day  long, 
swarms  with  noble  youths,  who,  reclaimed  from  ignoble 
pursuits  to  those  of  letters,  are  now  convinced  that  these, 
so  far  from  being  a  hindrance,  are  rather  a  help  in  the 
profession  of  arms.  I  earnestly  inculcate  on  them  that 
consummate  excellence  in  any  department,  whether  of  war 
or  peace,  is  unattainable  without  science.  It  has  pleased 
our  royal  mistress,  the  pattern  of  every  exalted  virtue,  that 
her  own  near  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Guimaraens,  as  well 
as  the  young  duke  of  Villahermosa,  the  king's  nephew, 
should  remain  under  my  roof  during  the  whole  day ;  an 
example  which  has  been  imitated  by  the  principal  cavaliers 
of  the  court,  who,  after  attending  my  lectures  in  company 
with  their  private  tutors,  retire  at  evening  to  review  them 
with  these  latter  in  their  own  quarters."  " 

Another  Italian  scholar,  often  cited  as  authority  in  the 
preceding  portion  of  this  work,  Lucio  Marhieo  Siculo,  co- 
operated  with  Martyr  in  the  introduction  of  a  more  liberal 
scholarship  among  the  Castilian  nobles.  He  was  born  at 
Bedino,  in  Sicily,  and,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Rome  imder  the  celebrated  Pomponio  Leto,  opened  a 
school  in  his  native  island,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
for  five  years.  He  was  then  induced  to  visit  Spain,  in 
1486,  with  the  admiral  Henriquez,  and  soon  took  his  place 
among  the  professors  of  Salamanca,  where  he  filled  the 
chairs  of  poetry  and  grammar  with  great  applause  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
court,  which  he  helped  to  illumine  by  his  exposition  of 
the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the  Latin."    Under  the 

centes  utriusqne  sexiU   nobilinm  ^^  A  jMirticular  ftocount  of  Man- 

liberos,   jprseceptoribus   liberaliter  neo's  wntings  may  be  found  in  Nic 

et  hononfice  conductis  erudiendos  Antonio.    (jBibliotheca  Nova,  torn, 

oommendabat."    Mem.  de  la  Acad,  ii.,  Apend.  p.  369.)    The  most  im- 

de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  Apend.  16. — See  portant  of  these  is  his  work  "De 

also  Oviedo,   Quincuagenas,  MS.,  Kebns  Hispanisd  Memorabilibtis," 

bat.  1,  quinc.  1,  dial.  36.  often  cited,  in  the  Castilian,  in  this 

*'  Peter    Martyr,    Opiu  Epist.,  History.    It  is  a  rich  repository  of 

cpist  115.  details  respecting  the  geography, 
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auspices  of  these  and  other  eminent  scholars,  both  native 
and  foreign,  the  young  nobility  of  Castile  shook  off  the 
indolence  in  which  they  had  so  long  rusted,  and  applied 
with  generous  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  science ;  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  a  contemporary,  "  while  it  was  a  most 
rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  person  of  illustrious  birth, 
before  the  present  reign,  who  had  even  studied  Latin  in 
his  youth,  there  were  now  to  be  seen  numbers  every  day 
who  sought  to  shed  the  lustre  of  letters  over  the  martial 
glory  inherited  from  their  ancestors."  " 

The  extent  of  this  generous  emulation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  large  correspondence  both  of  Martyr  and  Marineo 
with  their  disciples,  including  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons of  the  Castilian  court ;  it  may  be  still  further  inferred 
from  the  numerous  dedications  to  these  persons  of  con- 
temporary publications,  attesting  their  munificent  patron- 
age of  literary  enterprise ;  ^®  and  still  more  unequivocally 


BtatisticSi  and  manners  of  the  Pen- 
insula, -with  a  copious  historical 
notice  of  events  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  au- 
thor's insatiable  curiosity,  during  a 
long  residence  in  the  country,  en- 
abled him  to  collect  many  facts 
of  a  kind  that  do  not  fall  within 
the  ordinary  compass  of  history; 
while  his  extensive  learning,  and 
his  familiarity  with  foreign  models, 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  esti- 
mating the  institutions  he  describes. 
It  must  be  confessed  he  is  suffici- 
ently partial  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  The  edition  referred  to 
in  this  work  is  in  black  letter, 
printed  before,  or  soon  after,  the 
author's  death  (the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain),  in  1539,  at  AlcaUL  de 
Henares,  by  Juan  Brocar,  one  of  a 
family  long  celebrated  in  tiie  annals 
of  Castilian  printing.  Marineo*B 
prologue  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing noble  tribute  to  letters :  '*  Por- 
que  todos  los  otros  bienes  son 
subjectos  a  la  fortuna  y  mudables 
y  en  poco  tiempo  mudan  muchos 
duefios  passando  de  unos  seflores 
en  otros,  mas  los  dones  de  letras  y 
hysterias  que  se  ofrescen  para  per- 
petuidad  de  memoria  y  mma  son 


immortales  y  prorogan  y  guardan 
para  siempre  la  memoria  assi  de  los 
que  los  reciben,  como  de  los  que  los 
ofrescen.'' 

^  Sepulyeda,  Democritee,  apud 
Mem.  de  la  Aoad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  yi. 
Ilust.  16. — Signorelli,  Goltura  neUe 
Sicilie,  tom.  iv.  p.  318. — ^Tiraboschi, 
Letteratura  Itahana,  tom.  vii  part. 
3,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. — Comp.  Lampillas, 
Saggio  storico-apologetioo  de  la 
Letteratura  Spagnuola  (Qenova, 
1778),  tom/  ii.  dis.  2,  sec  d.— The 
patriotic  abate  is  greatly  scandal- 
ized  by  the  degree  of  influence 
which  Tiraboschi  and  other  Italian 
critics  ascribe  to  their  own  langua^ 
oyer  the  Castilian,  especially  at  this 
period.  The  seven  volumes  in  which 
he  has  discharged  his  bile  on  the 
heads  of  the  offenders  afford  valu- 
able materials  for  the  historian  of 
Spanish  literature.  Tiraboschi 
must  be  admitted  to  have  the  better 
of  his  antagonist  in  temper,  if  not 
in  argument. 

*'  Among  these  we  find  copious 
translations  from  the  ancient  class- 
ics, as  Ceesar,  Appian,  Plutarch, 
Plautus,  Sallust,  iEsop,  Justin, 
Boethius,  Apuleius,  Herodian,  af- 
fording  strong    evidence    of    the 
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from  the  zeal  with  which  many  of  the  highest  rank  entered 
on  such  severe  literary  labour  as  few,  from  the  mere  love 
of  letters,  are  found  willing  to  encounter.  Don  Gutierre 
de  Toledo,  son  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  a  cousin  of  the 
king,  taught  in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  At  the  same 
place,  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  son  of  the  count 
of  Haro,  who  subsequently  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
hereditary  dignity  of  grand  constable  of  Castile,  read  lec- 
tures on  Pliny  and  Ovid.  Don  Alfonso  de  Manrique,  son 
of  the  count  of  Paredes,  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Alcald.  All  ages  seemed  to  catch  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  although  turned 
of  sixty,  made  amends  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  by  learning 
the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  this  late  period.  In 
short,  as  Giovio  remarks  in  his  eulogium  on  Lebrija,  **  No 
Spaniard  was  accounted  noble  who  held  science  in  indifler- 
ence."  From  a  very  early  period,  a  courtly  stamp  was  im- 
pressed on  the  poetic  literature  of  Spain.  A  similar 
character  was  now  imparted  to  its  erudition ;  and  men  of 
the  most  illustrious  birth  seemed  eager  to  lead  the  way  in 
the  difficult  career  of  science,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
the  nation.^'' 

In  this  brilliant  exhibition  those  of  the  other  sex  must 
not  be  omitted,  who  contributed  by  their  intellectual 
endowments  to  the  general  illumination  of  the  period. 
Among  them,  the  writers  of  that  day  lavish  their  panegy- 
rics on  the  marchioness  of  Monteagudo,  and  Doiia  Maria 
Pacheco,  of  the  ancient  house  of  Mendoza,  sisters  of  the 
historian  Don  Diego  Hurtado,^®  and  daughters  of  the  ac- 

actiYity  of  the  Castilian  scholars  in  This  valuable  document  was  to  be 

this  department.  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  found  only  in  tiie  edition  of  Mari- 

de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  pp.  406,  407. —  neo*s  work,  "De  Bebus  HispanisB 

Mendez,  Typographia  Espaftola,  pp.  Memorabilibus,"  printed  at  AlcaUL 

133,  139.  in  1630,  whence  it  has  been  trans- 

"  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Di^-  ferred  by  Clemenoin  to  the  sixth 

dades,    cap.^  21. — Lucio   Manneo  Tolume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 

Siculo,  in  his  discourse  above  al-  Academy  of  History, 

luded  to,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  ^  His  work   *'  Guerra  de  Gra- 

condition  of  letters  under  the  reign  nada  *'  was  first  published  at  Madrid, 

of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  enumer-  in  1610,  and  *'  may  be  compared,** 

ates  the  names  of  the  nobility  most  says  Nic  Antonio,  in  a  judgment 

conspiououB  for  their  scholarship,  which  has  been  ratified  by  the  geo* 
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complished  count  of  Tendilla,^*  who,  while  ambassador  at 
Rome,  induced  Martyr  to  visit  Spain,  and  who  was  grand- 
son of  the  famous  marquis  of  Santillana,  and  nephew  of 
the  grand  cardinal.*^  This  illustrious  family,  rendered  yet 
more  illustrious  by  its  merits  than  its  birth,  is  worthy  of 
specification,  as  affording  altogether  the  most  remarkable 
combination  of  literary  talent  in  the  enlightened  court  df 
Castile.  The  queen's  instructor  in  the  Latin  language 
was  a  lady  named  Doiia  Beatriz  de  Galindo,  called  from 
her  peculiar  attainments  la  Latina.  Another  lady,  Doiia 
Lucia  de  Medrano,  publicly  lectured  on  the  Latin  classics 
in  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  and  another,  Doua  Fnui- 
cisca  de  Lebrija,  daughter  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  with  applause  at  Alcald.  fiat 
our  limits  will  not  allow  a  further  enumeration  of  names, 
which  should  never  be  permitted  to  sink  into  oblivion,  were 
it  only  for  the  rare  scholarship,  peculiarly  rare  in  the  female 
sex,  which  they  displayed  in  an  age  comparatively  unen- 
lightened.*^  Female  education  in  that  day  embraced  a 
wider  compass  of  erudition,  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
languages,  than  is  common  at  present ;  a  circumstance  at- 
tributable, probably,  to  the  poverty  of  modem  literature  at 

oral  oonsent  of  hiB  countrymen,  may  suppose  that  partial  ToirrionB 
''with  the  compositions  of  SuUust  only  of  these  authors  are  intended. 
or  any  other  ancient  historian."  "  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist, 
His  poetry  and  his  celebrated  ptea-  tom.  tL  Bust  16. — Oviedo,  Qoin- 
reMo  noyel,  *'LazariIlode  Tonnes,*'  cuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  Qrizia  — 
have  made  an  epoch  in  the  oma-  Seiior  Glemencin  has  examined  witii 
mental  literature  of  Spain.  much  care  the  intellectual  cultoie 
**  Oviedo  has  devoted  one  of  his  of  the  nation  under  Isabella,  in  the 
dialogues  to  this  nobleman,  equally  sixteenth  llmtraeion  of  his  irark. 
distinguished  by  his  successes  in  He  has. touched  li^tly  on  its  poet- 
arms,  letters,  and  love ;  the  last  of  ioal  character,  cousidermg,nodoubt, 
which,  according  to  that  writer,  he  that  this  had  been  sufticientiy  de- 
had  not  entirely  resigned  at  the  age  veloped  by  other  critics.  His  essay, 
of  seventy.  —  Quincuagenas,  MS.,  however,  is  rich  in  information  m 


bat.  1,  quinc  1,  dial.  28.  regard  to  the  scholarship  and  fl 

"  For  an  account  of  Santillana,  studies  of  the  period.    The  reader 

see  tiie  first  chapter  of  this  History,  who  would  pursue  the  inquiry  still 

The  cardinal,  in  early  life,  is  said  further  may  find  abundant  matori- 

to  have  translated  for  his  father  the  als  in   Kic  Antonio,  Bibliotheca 

.Sneid,  the  Odyssey,  Ovid,  Valerius  Yetus,  tom,  iL  lib.  10,  cajL  18  et 

Maximus,  and  Sallust.     (Mem.de  seq. — Idem,  Bibliotheca  His|Muia 

la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  Bust.  16.)  Nova  (Matriti,  1783—8),  torn.  i.  iL, 

This  herculean  feat  would  put  mo-  paasim, 
dem  schoolboys  to  shame;  and  we 
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that  time,  and  the  new  and  general  appetite  excited  by  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  in  Italy,  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  usual  for  learned  ladies,  in  any  other 
country  than  Spain,  to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of 
the  gymnasium  and  deliver  lectures  from  the  chairs  of  the 
universities.*  This  peculiarity,  which  may  be  referred  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  queen,  who  encouraged  the 
love  of  study  by  her  own  example,  as  well  as  by  personal 
attendance  on  the  academic  examinations,  may  have  been 
also  suggested  by  a  similar  usage,  already  noticed,  among 
the  Spanish  Arabs." 

While  the  study  of  the  ancient  tongues  came  thus  into 
fashion  with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  highest  rank, 
it  was  widely  and  most  thoroughly  cultivated  by  professed 
scholars.  Men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  have  been  already 
noticed,  were  invited  into  Spain  from  Italy,  the  theatre  at 
that  time  on  which,  from  obvious  local  advantages,  classical 
discovery  was  pursued  with  greatest  ardour  and  success. 
To  this  country  it  was  usual  also  for  Spanish  students  to 
repair,  in  order  to  complete  their  discipline  in  classical 
literature,  especially  the  Greek,  as  first  taught  on  sound 
principles  of  criticism  by  the  learned  exiles  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  most  remarkable  of  the  Spanish  scholars 
who  made  this  literary  pilgrimage  to  Italy  was  Antonio  de 
Lebrija,  or  Nebrissensis,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called 
from  his  Latin  name.*^  After  ten  years  passed  at  Bologna 
and  other  seminaries  of  repute,  with  particular  attention  to 
their  interior  discipline,  he  returned,  in  1473,  to  his  native 
land,  richly  laden  with  the  stores  of  various  erudition. 
He  was  invited  to  fill  the  Latin  chair  at  Seville,  whence 
he  was  successively  transferred  to  Salamanca  and  Alcald, 
both  of  which  places  he  long  continued  to  enlighten  by 

*  See  Fart  L  chap.   S,   of  this      the  postcript  to  Part  I.  ohap.  11,  oi 
History.  ^  ^  this  History. 

^  For  a  notice  of  this  scholar,  see 


*  [The  two  examples  cited  in  the  text  do  not  show  that  the  practice 
was  "usual"  in  Spain;  while  at  least  one  earlier  instance  in  another 
country— the  famous  Noyella  d' Andrea,  of  Bologna— will  be  recollected 
by  most  readers. — ^Ed.1 
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his  oral  instmction  and  publications.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  his  Introducciones  Latinos,  the  third  edition  of  which 
was  printed  in  1485,  being  four  years  only  from  the  date 
of  the  first ;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  growing  taste 
for  classical  learning.  A  translation  in  the  vernacular 
accompanied  the  last  edition,  arranged,  at  the  queen's  sug- 
gestion, in  columns  parallel  with  those  of  the  original  text ; 
a  form  which,  since  become  common,  was  then  a  novelty.^* 
The  publication  of  his  Castilian  grammar,  "  Grammatica 
Caatillanal'  followed  in  1492;  a  treatise  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  instruction  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The 
other  productions  of  this  indefatigable  scholar  embrace  a 
large  circle  of  topics,  independently  of  his  various  treatises 
on  philology  and  criticism.  Some  were  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  their  republication  was  continued 
to  the  last  century.  No  man  of  his  own  or  of  later  times 
contributed  more  essentially  than  Lebrija  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  pure  and  healthful  erudition  into  Spain.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  an  eminent 
Spanish  scholar  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
who  had  not  formed  himself  on  the  instructions  of  this 
master.^^ 

Another  name  worthy  of  commemoration  is  that  of  Arias 
Barbosa,  a  learned  Portuguese^  who,  after  passing  some 

**  Mendez,   Typographia   Espa-  Nebrissenaem,  qui  primus  ex  Italia 

fiola,  pp.  271,  272. — In  the  second  in  Hispauiam  Mosas  adduzit,  qui- 

edition,  published  in  1482,  the  au-  buscum  barbariem  ex  8u4  patria 

thor  states  that  no  work  of  the  fugavit,  et  Hispaaiam  totam  lin- 

time  had  a  greater  circulation,  more  guse  Latinae  lectionibus  illustrayit.'' 

than  a  thousand  copies  of  it  having  *'  Meruerat  id,"    says    GK>me2   de 

been  disposed  of,  at  a  high  price,  Castro  of  Lebr^a,  ^'etmultomajora 

in  the  preceding  year.  Ibid.,  p.  237.  hominis  erudiUo,  oui  Hispania  de- 

^  1^0.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  bet,  quioquid  habet  bonarum  lite- 
Nova,  tom.  i.  pp.  132 — 139. — Lara-  rarum."  The  acute  author  of  the 
j)illas,  Letteratura  Spagnuola,  tom.  *'  Di&logo  de  las  Lenguas,*  while 
li.  dis.  2,  sec.  3. — Didlogo  de  las  he  renders  ample  homa^  to  Le- 
Lenguas,  apud  Mayans  y  Siscar,  brija's  Latin  erudition,  disputes  his 
Orfgenes  (Madrid,  1737),  tom.  iL  critical  aoquaintanoe  with  his  own 
pp.  46,  47. — ^Lucio  Marineo  pays  language,  m)m  his  being  a  native 
the  following  elegant  compliment  of  Andalusia,  where  the  Castilian 
to  this  learned  Spaniard,  in  nis  dis-  was  not  spoken  with  purity :  "  Ha» 
course  before  quoted :  <*  Amisit  blaba  y  escrivia  como  en  el  Anda- 
nuper  Hispania  maximum  sui  cul-  lucia  y  no  como  en  la  CastlUa." 
torem  in  re  litteraii&,  Antonium  p.  92.    See  also  pp.  9,  10,  46.  63. 
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years,  like  Lebrija,  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  where  he  studied 
the  ancient  tongues  under  the  guidance  of  Politiano,  was 
induced  to  establish  his  residence  in  Spain.  In  1489  we 
find  him  at  Salamanca,  where  he  continued  for  twenty,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  forty,  years,  teaching  in  the 
departments  of  Greek  and  rhetoric.  At  the  close  of  that 
period  he  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  superintended 
the  education  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  survived  to  a  good  old  age.  Barbosa  was  esteemed 
inferior  to  Lebrija  in  extent  of  various  erudition,  but  as 
having  surpassed  him  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  and  poetical  criticism.  In  the  former,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  greater  repute  than  any  Spanish 
scholar  of  the  time.  He  composed  some  valuable  works, 
especially  on  ancient  prosody.  The  unwearied  assiduity 
and  complete  success  of  his  academic  labours  have  secured 
to  him  a  high  reputation  among  the  restorers  of  ancient 
learning,  and  especially  that  of  reviving  a  livelier  relish  for 
the  study  of  the  Greek,  by  conducting  it  on  principles  of 
pure  criticism,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lebrija  did  with  the 
Latin.^« 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  precludes  the  possibility 
of  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  pioneers  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, to  whom  Spain  owes  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

^  Barbosa,  Bibliotheca  Lnsitana  hixn   ntunerous   works,   especiaUy 

(Liflboa  occidental,  1741),   torn,  i  commentaries  on  tlie  classics;  OU- 

pp.   76  —  78.  —  SignoreUi,  Ooltura  yario,  whose  curious  erudition  was 

nelle  Sicilie,  touL  iv.  pp.  315 — 321.  abundantly  exhibited  in  his  illus- 

— Mayans  y  Siscar,  Ongenes,  torn,  trations  of  Cicero  and  other  Latin 

L  p.  173. — ^Lam^iUas,  Letteratura  authors;  and,  lastly,  Yives,  whose 

Spagnuola,  tom.  ii  di&  2,  sec.  5. —  fame  belongs  rather  to  Europe  than 

Mic.    Antonio,   BibUotheca    Nova,  his  own  country,  and  who,  when 

torn,  L  pp.  170,  171.  only  twenty-six  years  old,  drew 

^  Among  these  are  particularly  from  Erasmus  the  encomium  that 

deserving  of  attention  the  brothers  "  there  was  scarcely  any  one  of  the 

John  and  Francis  Yergara,   pro-  age  whom  he  could  venture  to  com- 

fessorsat  Alcali,  the  latter  of  whom  pare  with  him  in  philosophy,  elo- 

was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  ac-  quence,  and  liberal  learning."  But 

oomplish'ed    scholars  of   the  a^^ ;  ttie  most  unequivocal  testimony  to 

Nunez  de  Q-uzman,  of  the  ancient  the  deep  and  various  scholarship  of 

house  of  that  name,  professor  for  the  penod  is  afforded  by  that  stu- 

many  years  at  Salamanca  and  Al-  ^ndous  literary  work  of  Cardinal 

cal4,  and  the  author  of  the  Latin  Ximenes,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  whor^e 

Torsion  in  the  feunouB  Polyglot  of  versions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 

Cardinal  Ximenes;  he  left  behind  Oriental    tongues   were    collated* 
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The  Castilian  scholars  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  take  rank  with 
their  illustrious  contemporaries  of  Italy.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  achieve  such  brilliant  results  in  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  for  such  remains  had  been  long 
scattered  and  lost  amid  the  centuries  of  exile  and  disas- 
trous warfare  consequent  on  the  Saracen  invasion.  But 
they  were  unwearied  in  their  illustrations,  both  oral  and 
written,  of  the  ancient  authors ;  and  their  numerous  com- 
mentaries, translations,  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  various 
works  of  criticism,  many  of  which,  though  now  obsolete, 
passed  into  repeated  editions  in  their  own  day,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  generous  zeal  with  which  they  conspired 
to  raise  their  contemporaries  to  a  proper  level  for  contem- 
plating the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  and 
well  entitled  them  to  the  high  eulogium  of  Erasmus,  that 
"  liberal  studies  were  brought,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
in  Spain  to  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  might  not  only 
excite  the  admiration,  but  serve  as  a  model  to  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  Europe."  ^ 

The  Spanish  universities  were  the  theatre  on  which  this 
classical  erudition  was  more  especially  displayed.  Previous 
to  Isabella's  reign,  there  were  but  few  schools  in  the 
kingdom ;  not  one,  indeed,  of  any  note,  except  in  Sala- 
manca ;  and  this  did  not  escape  the  blight  which  fell  on 
every  generous  study.  But  imder  the  cheering  patropage 
of  the  present  government  they  were  soon  filled  and  widely 
multiplied.  Academies  of  repute  were  to  be  found  in 
Seville,  Toledo,  Salamanca,  Granada,  and  Alcala;  and 
learned  teachers  were  drawn  from  abroad  by  the  most 
liberal  emoluments.  At  the  head  of  these  establishments 
stood  "  the  illustrious  city  of  Salamanca,"  as  Marineo 
fondly  terms  it,  "  mother  of  all  liberal  arts  and  virtues, 
alike  renowned  for  noble  cavaliers  and  learned  men."  "  Such 

with  a  gingle  exception,  by  Spanish  et  seq. — Gomes,  De  Bebus  gestn^ 

scholars.    Erasmus,  Epistoke,  lib.  fol.  37. 

19,  epist.  101. — Lampillas,  Lettera-  **  Erasmns,  Epistoln,  p.  977. 

tura  Spagnuola,  torn.  ii.  ijp.  382 —  "  '*  La  muy  eBclarecida  ciudad 

384,  49d,  792 — 794 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  208  de  Salamanca,  madre  de  las  artes 
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was  its  reputation  that  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  were 
attracted  to  its  schools^  and  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  same  professor,  seven  thousand  students 
were  assembled  within  its  walls.  A  letter  of  Peter  Martyr 
to  his  patron  the  count  of  Tendilla  gives  a  whimsical  picture 
of  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  this  place.  The  throng  was 
so  great  to  hear  his  introductory  lecture  on  one  of  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal  that  every  avenue  to  the  hall  was  block- 
aded, and  the  professor  was  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  students.  Professorships  in  every  department  of 
science  then  studied,  as  well  as  of  polite  letters,  were 
established  at  the  university,  the  "  new  Athens,"  as  Martyr 
somewhere  styles  it.  Before  the  close  of  Isabella's  reign, 
however,  its  glories  were  rivalled,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  those 
of  Alcala ;  ^  which  combined  higher  advantages  for  eccle- 
siastical with  civil  education,  and  which,  imder  the  splen- 
did patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  executed  the  famous 
Polyglot  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  most  stupendous 
literary  enterprise  of  that  age.*^ 

This  active  cultivation  was  not  confined  to  the  dead 
languages,  but  spread  more  or  less  over  every  department 
of  knowledge.  Theological  science,  in  particular,  received 
a  large  share  of  attention.  It  had  always  formed  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  academic  instruction,  though  suflTered  to 
languish  under  the  universal  corruption  of  the  preceding 

liberales,  y  todas  yirtudes,  y  ansi  — Peter  Martyr,  OpusEpist,  epist. 

de  cavalleros  como  de  letrados  ya-  67. — Qomez,  De  Kebus  gestis,  lib. 

ronee,  muy  ilustre."     Gosas  me«  4. — Ohaoon,  Universidad  de  ISala- 

morables,  fol.  11.  —  Chacon,  Hist,  manca,  ubi  supra. — It  appears  that 

de  la  Universidad  de  Salamanca,  the  practice  of  scraping  with  the 

apud  Semanaiio  erudito,  torn,  xviii.  feet  as  an  expression  of  £sapproba« 

pp.  1 — 61.  tion,  familiar  in  our  universities,  is 

**  <*Academia      OomplutensiB,"  of  venerable  antiquity ;  for  Martyr 

eays  Erasmus  of  this  university,  mentions  that  he  was  saluted  with 

"  non  aliimde  oelebritatem  nominis  it  before  finishing  his  discourse  by 

auspicata  est  quim  a  oomplectendo  one  or  two  idle  youths,  dissatisfied 

linguas  ac  bonas  literas.      Cujus  with  its  length.    The  lecturer,  how- 

prsacipuum  omamentum  est  egre-  ever,  seems  to  have  given  general 

gius  ille  senex,  plan^que  dignus,  satisfaction,   for   he  was  escorted 

qui  multos  vincat  Nestoras,  An-  back  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings,  to 

tonius  Nebrissensiflw"  Epist.  ad  Lu-  use   his  own   language,    **&e  a 

dovicum  Yivem,  1621,  Epistolse,  p.  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,''  after 

755.  the  conclusion  of  the  exerdsa 


"  Cosas  memorables,  ubi  mipra. 
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reign.  Tt  was  so  common  for  the  clergy  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  most  elementary  knowledge,  that  the  council  of 
Aranda  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  ordinance,  the  year 
before  Isabella's  accession,  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  to  orders  who  was  ignorant  of  Latin.  The  queen 
took  the  most  effectual  means  for  correcting  this  abuse,  by 
raising  only  competent  persons  to  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
The  highest  stations  in  the  church  were  reserved  for  those 
who  combined  the  highest  intellectual  endowments  with 
unblemished  piety.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  whose  acute  and 
comprehensive  mind  entered  with  interest  into  every 
scheme  for  the  promotion  of  science,  was  archbishop  of 
Toledo ;  Talavera,  whose  hospitable  mansion  was  itself  an 
academy  for  men  of  letters,  and  whose  princely  revenues 
were  liberally  dispensed  for  their  support,  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Granada ;  and  Ximenes,  whose  splendid  literary 
projects  will  require  more  particular  notice  hereafter,  suc- 
ceeded Mendoza  in  the  primacy  of  Spain.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  enlightened  patrons,  theological  studies 
were  pursued  with  ardour,  the  Scriptures  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  sacred  eloquence  cultivated  with  success. 

A  similar  impulse  was  felt  in  the  other  walks  of  science^ 
Jurisprudence  assumed  a  new  aspect  under  the  learned 
labours  of  Montalvo.'^^  The  mathematics  formed  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  education,  and  were  successfully  applied 
to  astronomy  and  geography.  Valuable  treatises  were 
produced  on  medicine,  and  on  the  more  familiar  practical 
arts,  as  husbandry,  for  example.*^  History,  which  since 
the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth  had  been  held  in  higher 
honour  and  more  widely  cultivated  in  Castile  than  in  any 
other  European  state,  began  to  lay  aside  the  garb  of 
chronicle  and  to  be  studied  on  more  scientific  principles. 
Charters  and  diplomas  were  consulted,  manuscripts  col- 

.    "   For   some   remarks   on   the  latter  is  Herrera's  treatise  on  A^- 

labours  of  this  distinguished  juris-  culture,  which,  since  its  publication 

consult,  see  Part  I.  chap.  6,  and  in  Toledoin  1520,  haspassed  through 

Part  n.  chap.  26,  of  the  present  a  yariet^  of  editions  at  home  and 

work.  translations  abroad.  Nia  Antonio, 

^  The  most  remarkable  of  these  Bibliotheca  Noya,  torn,  i  p.  60S. 
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lated,  coins  and  lapidary  inscriptions  deciphered,  and  col- 
lections made  of  these  materials,  the  true  basis  of  authentic 
history;  and  an  oflSce  of  public  archives,  like  that  now 
existing  at  Simancas,  was  established  at  Burgos,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Alonso  de  Mota,  as  keeper,  with  a  liberal 
salary.'* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  for  the  en- 
lightened  purposes  of  Isabella  than  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  printing  into  Spain  at  the  commencement,  indeed  in 
the  very  first  year,  of  her  reign.  She  saw,  fix)m  the  first 
moment,  all  the  advantages  which  it  promised  for  diflFiising 
and  perpetuating  the  discoveries  of  science.  She  en- 
couraged its  establishment,  by  large  privileges  to  those 
who  exercised  it,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  and  by 
causing  many  of  the  works  composed  by  her  subjects  to  be 
printed  at  her  own  charge.'^ 

Among  the  earlier  printeis  we  firequently  find  the  names 
of  Germans, — a  people  who  to  the  original  merits  of  the 
discovery  may  justly  add  that  of  its  propagation  among 
every  nation  of  Europe.  We  meet  with  a  pragm&Uca,  or 
royal  ordinance,  dated  in  1477,  exempting  a  German, 
named  Theodoric,  from  taxation,  on  the  ground  of  being 
"  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  discovery  and  practice 
of  the  art  of  printing  books,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  into  Spain  at  great  risk  and  expense,  with  the  design 
of  ennobling  the  libraries  of  the  kingdom."^  Monopolies 
for  printing  and  selling  books  for  a  limited  period,  answer- 
ing to  the  modem  copyright,  were  granted  to  certain 
persons  in  consideration  of  their  doing  so  at  a  reasonable 
rate.'^  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  printers  to  be 
also  the  publishers  and  venders  of  books.    These  exclusive 

^  This  ooUeetion,  with  the  01  and   IsabeUa   for   preserving  the 

luck  whicli  has  too  often  befaUen  public  documents, 

such  repositoriesin  Spain,  was  burnt  ^   Mendez,  Typographia  Espa- 

in  the  war  of  the  Communities,  in  fiola,  p.  51. 

the  time  of  Charles  Y.    Mem.  de  la  ^  Archivo  de  Murcia,  apud  Menu 

Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  yi  Ilust.  16. —  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vL  P*  244. 

Morales,  Obras,  tom.  yii.  p.  18. —  ^  Mendez,   Typographia   Etspa- 

Informe  de  Biol,  who  particularly  iiola,  pp.  52,  332. 
notices  the  solicitude  of  Ferdinand 
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privileges,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  to 
a  mischievous  extent.  Foreign  books,  of  every  description, 
by  a  law  of  1480,  were  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the 
kingdom  free  of  all  duty  whatever;  an  enlightened  pro- 
vision, which  might  furnish  a  useful  hint  to  legislators  of 
the  nineteenth  century.^* 

The  first  press  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  Valencia, 
in  1474;  although  the  glory  of  precedence  is  stoutly  con- 
tested by  several  places,  and  especially  by  Barcelona.** 
The  first  work  printed  was  a  collection  of  songs  composed 
for  a  poetical  contest  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Limousin  or  Valencian  dialect.*^  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  the  first  ancient  classic,  being  the  works  of  Sallost, 
was  printed;  and  in  1478  there  appeared  from  the  same 
press  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Limousin,  by 
father  Boniface  Ferrer,  brother  of  the  &mous  Dominican, 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer.*^  Through  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  government,  the  art  was  widely  diffused;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  presses  were  established 
and  in  active  operation  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  united 
kingdom;  in  Toledo,  Seville,  Ciudad  Real,  Granada^  Valla- 
dolid,  Burgos,  Salamanca,  Zaroora,  Saragossa,  Valencia, 
Barcelona,  Monte  Rey,  Lerida,  Murcia,  Tolosa»  Tarragona, 
AlcaU  de  Henares,  and  Madrid. 

^  Ordenancas  Beales,  lib.  4,  tit.  practised   in    Spain    by   Gennan 

4,  ley  22. — ^The  preamble  of  this  printers  at  Seyilie,  in  the  heginning 

statue  is  expressed  in  the  following  of  tkenateenth  eeaturjf,   ((leachichte 

enlightenea  terms:  '*  Oonsiderando  der  Pdesie  xind  Beredsamkeit  (Got- 

los    Heyes   de    gloriosa    memoria  tingen^  1801 — 17),  Band  iiL  S.  98.) 

quanto  era  proyechoso  y  honroeo,  — ^He  appears  to  naye  been  misled 

(^ue  a  estos  sus  reynos  se  tnixessen  by  a  solitary  example  quoted  from 

libros  de  otras  partes  para  que  con  Mayans  y  Siscar.  The  want  of  ma- 

elloB  se  hiziessen  los  hombres  letra-  terials  has  more  than  once  led  this 

dos,  quisieron  y  ordenaron,  que  de  eminent  critic  to  build  sweeping 

los  libros  no  se  pagasse  el  alcayala.  conclusions  on  slender  premises. 

Lo  qual  parece  que  re-  ^  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Oeir- 

dunda   en  proyecho  uniyersal  de  tamen  poetich  en  lohor  de  la  Con- 

todos,  y  en  ennoblecimiento  de  nu-  cede,"  Valencia,  1474,  4to.     The 

estros  Beynos."  name  of  the  printer  is  wanting. 

^  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  Mendez,    Typographia     Eapafiola, 

tom.  i.  part.  2,   lib.  2,  cap.  6. —  p.  66. 

Mendez,    Typographia    Espafiola,  *^  Mendez,  Typogiaphia   Espa- 

pp.  55,  93.— Bouterwek  intimates  fiola,  pp.  61 — 63. 
that  the  art  of  printing  was  first 
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It  is  painful  to  notice  amidst  the  judicious  provisions  for 
the  encouragement  of  science,  one  so  entirely  repugnant  to 
their  spirit  as  the  establishment  of  the  censorship.  By  an 
ordinance  dated  at  Toledo,  July  8th,  1502,  it  was  decreed 
that, ''  as  many  of  the  books  sold  in  the  kingdom  Vere 
defective,  or  false,  or  apocryphal,  or  pregnant  with  vain  and 
superstitious  novelties,  it  was  therefore  ordered  that  no 
book  should  hereafter  be  printed  without  special  license 
from  the  king,  or  some  person  regularly  commissioned  by 
him  for  the  purpose/'  The  names  of  the  commissioners 
then  follow,  consisting  mostly  of  ecclesiastics,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  authority  respectively  over  their  several 
dioceses. *2  This  authority  was  devolved  in  later  times, 
under  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  successors,  on  the  Council 
of  the  Supreme,  over  which  the  inquisitor-general  presided 
ex  officio.  The  immediate  agents  employed  in  the  examin- 
ation were  also  drawn  from  the  Inquisition,  who  exercised 
this  important  trust,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  manner  most 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  letters  and  humanity.  Thus  a  pro* 
vision  destined  in  its  origin  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
by  purifying  it  from  the  crudities  and  corruptions  which 
naturally  infect  it  in  a  primitive  age,  contributed  more 
effectually  to  its  discouragement  than  any  other  which 
could  have  been  devised,  by  interdicting  the  freedom  of 
expression  so  indispensable  to  freedom  of  inquiry.** 

While  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  this  reign,  I  should  r^ret  to  present  to  the 
reader  an  overcoloured  picture  of  its  results.  Indeed,  less 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  any  actual  results  than  on  the 

^  Mendez,  Typographia  Espa-  productions,  qui  s'^tend  m6me  A 

fiola,  pp.  62,  53. — Pragm&ticas  del  oeUes  de  la  presse;  et  que,  pounru 

Beyno,  foL  138,  139.  que  je  no  parle  en  mes  Merits  ni  de 

^  Llorente,  Hiside  llnquisition,  rautorit6,  ni  de  oulte,  ni  de  la  poU- 

tom.  i.  chap.  13,  art.  1. — '<  Adempto  tique,  ni  de  la  morale,  ni  dee  gens 

per  inqumtione$f^^  says  Tacitus  of  en  place,  ni  deS  corps  en  crWt,  ni 

the  gloomy  times  of  l^omitian,  *'  et  de  rOp^ra,  ni  dee  autres  spectacles, 

loquendi  audiendique  commerdo.'*  ni  de  personnequi  tienne  a  quelque 

(Vita  Agricolffi,  sect.  2.)  Beaumar-  chose,  je  puis  tout  imprimer  libre* 

chais,  in  a  merrier  vein,  indeed,  ment,  sous  Vinspection  de  deux  ou 

makes  the  same  bitter  reflections:  troiscenseurs."  manage  de  Figaro, 

*'  n  s'est  ^tabli  dans  Madrid  un  aote  6,  sa  3. 
systems  de  liberty  sur  la  rente  des 
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spirit  of  improvement  which  they  imply  in  the  nation,  and 
the  liberal  dispositions  of  the  government  The  fifteenth 
century  was  distinguished  by  a  zeal  for  research  and  labori- 
ous acquisition,  especially  in  ancient  literature,  throughout 
Europe,  which  showed  itself  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  age,  and  in  Spain,  and  some  otiier  countries,  towards 
the  close.  It  was  natural  that  men  should  explore  the 
long-buried  treasures  which  had  descended  from  their  an- 
cestors, before  venturing  on  anything  of  their  own  creation. 
Their  efforts  were  eminently  successful;  and,  by  opening 
an  acquaintance  with  the  immortal  productions  of  ancient 
literature,  they  laid  the  best  foundation  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  modem. 

In  the  sciences,  their  success  was  more  equivocaL  A 
blind  reverence  for  authority,  a  habit  of  speculation  instead 
of  experiment, — so  pernicious  in  physics, — ^in  shorty  an 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  philosophy,  often  led 
the  scholars  of  that  day  in  a  wrong  direction.  Even  when 
they  took  a  right  one,  their  attainments,  under  all  these 
impediments,  were  necessarily  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  when  viewed  from  the  brilliant  heights  to 
which  science  has  arrived  in  our  own  age.  Unfortunately 
for  Spain,  its  subsequent  advancement  has  been  so  retarded 
that  a  comparison  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  those  which 
succeeded  it  is  by  no  means  so  humiliating  to  the  former 
as  in  some  other  countries  of  Eiux)pe;  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  general  intellectual  fermentation  no  period  has  surpassed, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  rivalled,  the  age  of  Isabella. 
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CJHAPTER  XX. 

CASTILIAN  LITERATURE. — ROMANCES   OP    CHIVALRY.— 
LTRICAL   POETRT. THE   DRAMA. 

This  Beign  an  Epoch  in  Polite  Letter8.^-BomanceB  of  GhiTalry.— Ballads 
or  i^nafieea.— Moorish  Minstrelsy. — "Oandonero  general." — ^Its  Liter- 
ary Value. — ^Bise  of  the  Spanish  Dranuk — Criticism  on  ''  Oelestina."^- 
Encina. — ^Naharro. — ^Low  Condition  of  the  Stage. — ^National  Spirit  of 
the  Literature  of  this  Epoch. 

Ornamental  or  polite  literature,  which,  emanating  from 
the  taste  and  sensibility  of  a  nation,  readily  exhibits  its 
various  fluctuations  of  fashion  and  feeling,  was  stamped  in 
Spain  with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  revo- 
lutionary age.  The  ProveuQal,  which  reached  such  high 
perfection  in  Catalonia,  and  subsequently  in  Aragon,  as 
noticed  in  an  introductory  chapter,^  expired  with  the  union 
of  this  monarchy  with  Castile,  and  the  dialect  ceased  alto- 
gether to  be  applied  to  literary  purposes  after  the  Castilian 
became  the  language  of  the  court  in  the  united  kingdoms. 
The  poetry  of  Castile,  which  throughout  the  present  reign 
continued  to  breathe  the  same  patriotic  spirit  and  to  exhibit 
the  same  national  peculiarities  that  had  distinguished  it 
from  the  time  of  the  Cid,  submitted  soon  after  Ferdinand's 
death  to  the  influence  of  the  more  polished  Tuscan,  and 
henceforth,  losing  somewhat  of  its  distinctive  physiognomy, 
assumed  many  of  the  prevalent  features  of  continental  liter- 
ature. Thus  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  becomes 
an  epoch  as  memorable  in  literary  as  in  civil  history. 

The  most  copious  vein  of  fancy,  in  that  day,  was  turned 
in*  the  direction  of  the  prose  romance  of  chivalry,  now 
seldom  disturbed,  even  in  its  own  country,  except  by  the 

<  Eidhhom,  Gesdhichte  der  Knl-  pp.  129,  130.— See  also  the  con- 
tor  nnd  littOTatar  der  neueren  elusion  of  the  Introduction,  Sec  2> 
Europa   (Gottingen,  1796—1811},      of  this  History. 
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antiquary.  The  circumstances  of  the  age  naturally  led  to 
its  production.  The  romantic  Moorish  wars, — ^teeming  with 
adventurous  exploit  and  picturesquQ  incident,  carried  on 
with  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Christian  knight,  and  open- 
ing moreover  all  the  legendary  stores  of  Oriental  fable, — 
the  stirring  adventures  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  above  all, 
the  discovery  of  a  world  beyond  the  waters,  whose  unknown 
regions  gave  full  scope  to  the  play  of  the  imagination,  all 
contributed  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  the  incredible 
chimeras,  the  magnanivie  memogne^  o{  chivalry.  The  pub- 
lication of  ''  Amadis  de  Gaula  "  gave  a  decided  impulse  to 
this  popular  feeling.  This  romance,  which  seems  now  well 
ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  a  Portuguese  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,^  was  first  printed  in  a 
Spanish  version,  probably  not  far  from  1490.'  Its  editor, 
Garci  Ordoiiez  de  Montalvo,  states  in  his  prologue  that "  he 
corrected  it  from  the  ancient  originals,  pruning  it  of  all 


•  Nio.  Antonio  fioems  nnwilling 
to  relinquish  the  pretensionB  of  his 
own  nation  to  the  authorship  of  this 
romance.  (See  Bibliotheca  Nova, 
torn.  ii.  p.  394.)  Later  critics,  and 
amon^  them  iJampilkis  (Ensayo 
hi8t<$nco-apolog6tioo  de  hi  litora- 
tura  Espafiola,  torn.  ▼.  p.  168),  who 
resigns  no  more  than  he  is  oompeUed 
to  do,  are  less  disposed  to  contest 
the  claims  of  the  Portuguese.  Mr. 
Southey  has  cited  two  documents, 
one  historical,  the  other  poetical, 
which  seem  to  place  its  composition 
by  Lobeira  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.  (See  Amadis  of 
G^ul,  pref., — also  oarmiento,  Me- 
morias  para  la  Hiutoria  de  la  Poesfa 
y  Poetas  Espafioles,  Obras  posthu- 
mas  (Madrid,  1776),  torn.  i.  p.  289.) 
Bouterwek,  and  after  him  Sismondi, 
without  adducing  any  authority, 
haye  fixed  the  era  of  Lobeira*8  death 
at  1325.  Dante,  who  died  but  four 
years  previous  to  that  date,  for- 
nishes  a  negative  argument^  at 
least,  against  this,  since  in  his 
notice  of  some  of  the  best  names  in 
chiTAlry  then  known,  he  makes  no 
aUusion  to  Amadis,  tiie  best  of  alL 


Cf.  Inferno,  cantosy.,  xxxi., 
also  De  Yulgari  Bloquentia,  capi  10. 
'  The  exceUent  old  romance  **Ti- 
ranto  the  White,'*  Tirani  h  Biunrk^ 
was  printed  at  Valencia  in  1490. 
(See  Mendez,  Typographia  Espa- 
Ikola,  torn,  i  pp.  72 — 76.)  If,  u§ 
Cervantes  asseits,  the  '*  Amadis" 
was  the  first  book  of  chivalry  printed 
in  Spain,  it  must  have  been  antmor 
to  this  date.  This  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  Montalvo's  prologue  to  his 
edition  at  Saragoasa,  in  1521,  still 
preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Ma^ 
arid,  where  he  alludes  to  his  farmer 
publication  of  it  in  the  time  of  Fer> 
dinand  and  Isabella.  (Cervantes, 
Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellioer,  Diaciixvo 
prelim.)— Mr.  Dunlop,  who  has  ana- 
lyzed these  romances  with  a  patience 
that  more  will  be  disposed  to  com- 
mend than  imitate,  nas  been  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  tiie 
first  edition  of  the  *'  Amiwia  "  was 

Srinted  at  Seville,  in  1526,  from 
etached  fragments  appearing  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  subsequently  by  Montalvo,  at 
Salamanca,  in  1647.  See  History  of 
Pi-ose  Fiction,  yoL  ii.  chap.  l(k 
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superfluous  phrases,  and  substituting  others  of  8  more 
polished  and  elegant  style/**  How  far  its  character  was 
benefited  by  this  work  of  purification  may  be  doubted ; 
although  it  is  probable  it  did  not  suffer  so  much  by  such  a 
process  as  it  would  have  done  in  a  later  and  more  culti- 
vated period.  The  simple  beauties  of  this  fine  old  romance, 
its  bustling  incidents,  relieved  by  the  delicate  play  of 
Oriental  machinery,  its  general  truth  of  portraiture,  above 
all,  the  knightly  character  of  the  hero,  who  graced  the 
prowess  of  chivalry  with  a  courtesy,  modesty,  and  fidelity 
unrivalled  in  the  creations  of  romance,  soon  recommended 
it  to  popular  favour  and  imitation.  A  continuation,  bear- 
ing the  title  of  ''  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandian/'  was  given  to 
the  world  by  Montalvo  himself,  and  grafted  on  the  original 
stock,  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  Amadis,  before  1510.  A 
sixth,  containing  the  adventures  of  his  nephew,  was  printed 
at  Salamanca  in  the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  year ;  and 
thus  the  idle  writers  of  the  day  continued  to  propagate 
dulness  through  a  series  of  heavy  tomes,  amounting  in  all 
to  four-and-twenty  books,  until  the  much-abused  public 
would  no  longer  suffer  the  name  of  Amadis  to  cloak  the 
manifold  sins  of  his  posterity.^     Other  knights-errant  were 

^  The  foUowing  is  Montalyo's  leria  no  menos  honeatiasimo  que 

brief  prologue  to  the  introduction  glorioso/'    Amadis  De  Oaula  ( Ye- 

of  the  first  book:  "  Aqvi  oomien9a  necia,  1633),  foL  1. 

el  primero  libro  del  esforcado  et  *  Nio.  ^tonio  enumerates  the 

virtuoso  cauallero  Amadis  nigo  del  editions  of  thirteen  of  this  douG^hty 

rev  Perion  de  Gaula :  y  dela  reyna  feimily  of  knights-errant.    (Biolio- 

Eusena :    el  qual  fue  core^do  y  theca  Nova,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3S4,  395.) 

emendado  por  el  honrado  v  virtuoso  He  dismisses  his  notice  with  the  re- 

caualleroGarciordoftesdeMontalvo^  flection,  somewhat  more  charitable 

leffidoT  dela  noble  uilla  de  Medina  than  that  of  Don  Quixote's  curate, 

dcu  campo;^  et  corregiolo  delos  an-  that  '*he  had  felt  little  interest  in 

tiguos  ori^ales  que  esteuan  cor-  investigating  these  fables,  yet  was 

ruptosy  et  compuestos  en  antiguo  willing  te  admit,  with  others,  that 

esmo :    por  falte  delos  diferentes  their  reading  was  not  wholly  nse- 

escripteres.    Quitando  muchas  pa-  less.'     Moratin  has  coUected  an 

labrassuperfluas:  et  poniendo  otras  appalling  catalogue  of  pari  of  tha 

de  mas  poUdo  v  elegante  estilo:  books  ofchivabypublished  in  Spain 

tocantes  aia  cauaueria  et  actos  deUa,  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  and  in 

animando  los  oora9ones  gentiles  de  the  foUowinff  century.  The  first  on 

manzeboe  beUcosos  que  con  gran-  the  list  is  the  Oarcel  de  Amor^  por 

dissimo  affette  abrazan  el  arte  dela  Diego  Hernandez  de  San  Pedro,  en 

milicia  corporal  animando  la  im-  Burgos,  afio  de  1496^    Obra8»  torn* 

mortal  memoria  del  arte  de  caual-  i  pp.  98— 9S. 
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sent  roving  about  the  world  at  the  same  time,  whose  exploits 
would  fill  a  library ;  but  fortunately  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  oblivion,  from  which  a  few  of  their 
names  only  have  been  rescued  by  the  caustic  criticism  of 
the  curate  in  Don  Quixote ;  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
after  declaring  that  the  virtues  of  the  parent  shall  not  avail 
his  posterity,  condemns  them  and  their  companions,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  only,  to  the  fatal  funeral  pile.^ 

These  romances  of  chivalry  must  have  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed  to  nourish  those  exaggerated  sentiments  which 
from  a  very  early  period  entered  into  the  Spanish  character. 
Their  evil  influence,  in  a  literary  view,  resulted  less  from 
their  improbabilities  of  situation,  which  they  possessed  in 
common  with  the  inimitable  Italian  epics,  than  from  the 
false  pictures  which  they  presented  of  human  character, 
familiarizing  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  such  models  as 
debauched  the  taste  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  relish- 
ing the  chaste  and  sober  productions  of  art.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  chivalrous  romance,  which  was  so  copiously 
cultivated  through  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
should  not  have  assumed  the  poetic  form,  as  in  Italy,  and 
indeed  among  our  Norman  ancestors ;  and  that  in  its  prose 
dress  no  name  of  note  appears  to  raise  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  literary  merit.  Perhaps  such  a  result  might  have  been 
achieved,  but  for  the  sublime  parody  of  Cervantes,  which 
cut  short  the  whole  race  of  knights-errant,  and,  by  the  fine 
irony  which  it  threw  around  the  mock  heroes  of  chivalry, 
extinguished  them  for  ever.^ 

*  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  torn.  L  **  de  mas  da  ser  mentirossissimos, 

part.  1,  cap.  6. — The  curate's  wrath  son  tal  mal  compuestos,  assi  por 

IS    very   emphaticaUy    expressed :  dezir  las  mentiras  tan  desvergon^a- 

*'  Pues  vayan  todos  al  coiTal,  dixo  das,  como  por  tener  el  estilo  des- 

el  Gura,  que  a  trueco  de  quemar  a  baracado,  aue  no  ay  buen  eetomagD 

la  reyna  Pmtiquiniestra,  y  al  pastor  que  lo  pueda  leer."    Apud  Mayans 

Darinel  y  a  bus  efflogas,  y  a  las  en-  y  Siscar,  Ongenes,  torn.  iL  p.  158. 
diabladas  y  revueltas  razones  de  sa         '  The  labours  of  Bowles,  Bios, 

autor,  quemara  con  eUos  al  padre  Arrieta,    PelUcer,  and    Navarrete 

Sue  me  engendro  si  andubiera  en  would  seem  to  have  left  little  to 

gura  de  cabaUero  andante."    The  desire  in  regard  to  the  illusti-ation 

author  of  the  *'Di41o^  de  las  Len-  of  Cervantes.    But  the  comment- 

guas "  chimes  in  with  the  same  aries  of  Clemencin,  published  since 

tone  of  criticiBm.    *<Lo8quales,*' he  this  chapter  was  written,  in  1833, 

says,  speaking  of  books  of  chivalry,  show  how  much  yet  remained  to  be 
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The  most  popular  poetry  of  this  period,  that  springing 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  most  intimately  addressed 
to  it,  is  the  ballads,  or  romances,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Spain.  These,  indeed,  were  familiar  to  the  Peninsula  as 
far  back  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  but  in  the 
present  reign  they  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  war 
with  Granada,  and  composed,  under  the  name  of  the  Moor- 
ish ballads,  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  without  too 
high  praise,  as  the  most  exquisite  popular  minstrelsy  of  any 
age  or  country. 

The  humble  narrative  lyrics  making  up  the  mass  of 
ballad  poetry,  and  forming  the  natural  expression  of  a 
simple  state  of  society,  would  seem  to  be  most  abundant  in 
nations  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities,  and  placed  in 
situations  of  excitement  and  powerful  interest  fitted  to 
develop  them.  The  light  and  lively  French  have  little  to 
boast  of  in  this  way.^  The  Italians,  with  a  deeper  poetic 
feeling,  were  too  early  absorbed  in  the  gross  business  habits 
of  trade,  and  their  literature  received  too  high  a  direction 
from  its  master  spirits  at  its  very  commencement,  to  allow 
any  considerable  deviation  in  this  track.  The  countries 
where  it  has  most  thriven  are  probably  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  English  and  the  Scotch,  whose  constitutionally 
pensive  and  even  melancholy  temperament  has  been  deep- 
ened by  the  sober  complexion  of  the  climate,  were  led  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  poetry  still  further  by  the  stirring 
scenes  of  feudal  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged,  espe- 

supplied.  The^  afford  the  most  considered  as  an  exception  to  this, 
copious  ilhistrutions,  both  literary  These  graceful  little  performances, 
and  historical,  of  his  author,  and  the  work  of  professed  bards,  who 
exhibit  that  nice  taste  in  verbal  had  nothing  further  in  view  than 
criticism  which  is  not  always  joined  the  amusement  of  a  listless  audi- 
with  such  extensiye  erudition.  Un-  ence,  have  little  claim  to  be  con- 
fortunately,  the  premature  death  of  sidered  as  the  expression  of  national 
Clemendn  has  left  the  work  unfin-  feeling  or  sentiment.  The  poetry 
ished;  but  the  fragment  completed,  of  the  south  of  France,  more  im- 
which  reaches  to  the  close  of  the  passioned  and  lyrical  in  its  charac- 
First  Part,  is  of  sufficient  value  ter,  wears  the  stamp  not  merely  of 
permanentty  to  associate  the  name  patrician  elegance,  but  refined  arti- 
of  its  author  with  that  of  the  great-  nee,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
est  genius  of  his  country.  with  the  natural  flow  of  popular 
*  The  fftbliaux  cannot  fairly  be  minstrelsy. 
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cially  along  the  borders.  The  Spaniards,  to  similar  sources 
of  excitement,  added  that  of  high  religious  feeling  in  their 
struggles  with  the  Saracens,  which  gave  a  somewhat  loftier 
character  to  their  effusions.  Fortunately  for  them,  their 
early  annals  gave  birth,  in  the  Cid,  to  a  hero  whose  personal 
renown  was  identified  with  that  oi  his  country,  and  round 
whose  name  might  be  concentrated  all  the  scattered  lights 
of  song,  thus  enabling  the  nation  to  build  up  its  poetry  on 
the  proudest  historic  recollections.*  The  feats  of  many 
other  heroes,  fabulous  as  well  as  real,  were  permitted  to 
swell  the  stream  of  traditionary  verse ;  and  thus  a  body  of 
poetical  annals,  springing  up  as  it  were  from  the  depths  of 
the  people,  was  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son,  contributing, 
perhaps,  more  powerfully  than  any  real  history  could  have 
done,  to  infuse  a  common  principle  of  patriotism  into  the 
scattered  members  of  the  nation. 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  early 
Spanish  ballad  and  the  British.  The  latter  affords  more 
situations  of  pathos  and  deep  tenderness,  particularly  those 
of  suffering,  uncomplaining  love,  a  favourite  theme  with  old 
English  poets  of  every  description."  We  do  not  find,  either, 
in  the  ballads  of  the  Peninsula,  the  wild,  romantic  adven- 
tures of  the  roving  outlaw,  of  the  Robin  Hood  genus,  which 
enter  so  largely  into  English  minstrelsy.  The  former  are 
in  general  of  a  more  sustained  and  chivalrous  character,  less 
gloomy,  and,  although  fierce,  not  so  ferocious,  nor  so  de« 
cidedly  tragical  in  their  aspect,  as  the  latter.  The  ballads 
of  the  Cid,  however,  have  many  points  in  common  with  the 
border  poetry ;  the  same  free  and  cordial  manner,  the  same 
love  of  military  exploit,  relieved  by  a  certain  tone  of  gener- 

*   How    £bx    the    addevemeiLts  sisting  saffdring  of  the  ooantea8» 

daixned   for   the    Oampeador   are  sugg^ts  many  points  of  ooinddenoe 

strictly  tnie,  is  little  to  the  pur-  with  the  English  minstreLsy.    Hie 

pose.    It  is  enough  that  they  were  English  reader  wiU  &id  a  yersion 

received  as  true,  throughout  the  of  it  in  the  ''Ancient  Poetry  and 

Peninsula,  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth,  Bomances  of  Spain  "  firom  the  pen 

or  at  latest  the  thirteenth,  century,  of  Mr.  Bowiing,  to  whom  the  liter* 

10  One  exception,  amoi^  others,  ary  wodd  is  so  larg^ely  indebted  for 

readily  occurs  in  the  pathetic  old  an  acquaintance  with  the  popular 

ballad  of  the  Conde  Alarcos,  whose  minstrelsy  of  EuropOb 
woeful  catastrophe,  with  the  unxe* 
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ous  gallantry,  and  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression  of 
national  feeling. 

The  resemblance  between  the  minstrelsy  of  the  two 
countries  vanishes,  however,  as  we  approach  the  Moorish 
ballads.  The  Moorish  wars  had  always  afforded  abundant 
themes  of  interest  for  the  Castilian  muse ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  fall  of  the  capital  that  the  very  fountains  of  song 
were  broken  up,  and  those  beautiful  ballads  were  produced, 
which  seem  like  the  echoes  of  departed  glory  lingering  round 
the  ruins  of  Granada.  Incompetent  as  these  pieces  may  be 
as  historical  records,  they  are  doubtless  sufficiently  true  to 
manners."  They  present  a  most  remarkable  combination 
of  not  merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit  of 
European  chivalry,  with  the  gorgeousness  and  effeminate 
luxury  of  the  Bast.  They  are  brief,  seizing  single  situations 
of  the  highest  poetic  interest,  and  striking  the  eye  of  the 
reader  with  a  brilliancy  of  execution  so  artless  in  appearance 
withal  as  to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  study. 
We  are  transported  to  the  gay  seat  of  Moorish  power,  and 
witness  the  animating  bustle,  its  pomp  and  its  revelry,  pro- 
longed to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence.  The  bull-fight  of 
the  Vivarrambla,  the  graceful  tilt  of  reeds,  the  amorous 
knights  with  their  quaint  significant  devices,  the  dark 
Zegris,  or  Gomwes,  and  the  royal,  self-devoted  Abencer- 
rages,  the  Moorish  maiden  radiant  at  the  tourney,  the 

"  I  have  already  noticed  the  in-  embodied  many  of  the  old  Moorish 

sufficiency^  of  the  romaneeB  for  an-  ballads,   whose    sing^ular    beauty, 

thentic  history,  in  Part  I.  chap.  S,  combined  with  the  romantic  and 

note  31.  My  conclusions  there  have  picturesque  character  of  the  work 

been    confirmed    by    Mr.    Irving  itself,  soon  made  it  extremely  popu- 

( whose  researches  haye  led  him  in  lar,  until  at  length  it  seems  to  have 

a  similar  direction)  in  his  *'Alham-  acquired  a  d^ree  of  the  historical 

bra,"  published  nearly  a  year  after  credit  claimed  for  it  by  its  autiior 

the  above  note  was  written.    The  as  a  translation  from  an  Arabic 

great  source  of  the  popular  miscon-  chronicle ;  a  credit  which  has  stood 

oeptions   respecting  the    domestic  it  in  good  stead  with  the  tribe  of 

history  of  Q-ranada  is  Gines  Peres  trayel-mongers  and  raeonteursy  per- 

de  Hita,  whose  work,  under  the  sons  always  of  easy  faith,  who  have 

title  of  **  Historia  de  los  Yandos  de  raopagated  its  faUes  ^  and  wide, 

los  Zemes  y  Abencerrages,  Cayal-  Their  credulity,  however,  may  be 

leroa  Moros   de    Granada,   y   las  pardoned  in  what  has  imposed  on 

Guerras  civiles  que  huvo  en  ella,"  the  perspicacity  of  so  cautious  an 

was  published  at  Alcal&  in  1604.  historian  as  Milller.     Allgemeine 

This  romance,  written   in  prose,  Geschichte  (1817),  Band  ii.  S.  504. 
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moonlight  serenade,  tlie  stolen  interview,  where  the  lover 
gives  vent  to  all  the  intoxication  of  passion  in  the  biiming 
language  of  Arabian  metaphor  and  hyperbole," — these,  and 
a  thousand  similar  scenes,  are  brought  before  the  eye,  by  a 
succession  of  rapid  and  animated  touches,  like  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  landscape.  The  light  trochaic  structure 
of  the  redondilla}^  as  the  Spanish  ballad  measure  is  called, 
rolling  on  its  graceful,  negligent  asonante}^  whose  continued 


"  Thus,  in  one  of  these  roma'MU 
Tee  have  a  Moorish  lady  ''  shedding 
drops  of  liquid  silver,  and  scattering 
her  hair  of  Arabian  gold,"  over  the 
corpse  of  her  murdered  husband  I 

•*  Sobre  el  cuerpo  de  Albencayde 
Deetila  liquida  plata, 
T  oonvertida  en  cabollos 
Esparce  el  oro  de  Arabia.'* 

Can  anything  be  more  Oriental 
than  this  imagery  P  In  another  we 
have  an  "hour  of  years  of  impa- 
tient hopes;"  a  passionate  sally, 
that  can  scarcely  be  outmatched  by 
Scriblerus.  This  taint  of  exaggera- 
tion, however,  fax  from  being  pe- 
ouliar  to  the  popular  minstrelsy, 
has  found  its  way,  probably  through 
this  channel  in  part,  into  most  of 
the  poetry  of  the  JPeninsula. 

"  The  redondilla  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  Spanish  vers- 
ification. It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  compositions  in  it  are  stiu  ex- 
tant as  old  as  the  time  of  the  in- 
fante Don  Manuel,  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Oan- 
cionero  general,  fol.  207.)  The  re- 
dondUla  admits  of  ^^reat  variety; 
but  in  the  romances  it  is  most  fre- 
quently found  to  consLst  of  eight 
Bvllables,  the  last  foot,  and  some  or 
all  of  the  preceding,  as  the  case  may 
be,  being  trochees.  (Rengifo,  Arte 
po^tica  jSspafiola  (Barcelona,  1727), 
cap.  9,  44.)  Critics  have  derived 
this  delightful  measure  from  various 
sources.  Sarmiento  traces  it  to  the 
hexameter  of  the  ancient  Bomans, 
which  may  be  bisected  into  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  redondiUas. 
(Memorias,  pp.  168 — 171.)  Bouter- 
wek  thinks  it  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  songs  of  the  Boman 


soldiery.  (Qeschichte  der  Foesie 
und  Beredsamkeit,  Band  iii.,  £^- 
leitung,  S.  20.)  Velazquez  borrows 
it  from  the  rhvming  hexameters  of 
the  Spanish  Latin  poets,  of  wMdi 
he  gives  specimenB  of  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  fourteenth  century. 
£>es(a  Castellana,  pp.  77,  78.) 
ter  critics  refer  its  derivation  to 
the  Arabic.  Conde  has  jgiven  a 
translation  of  certain  Spamsh  Ara- 
bian poems,  in  the  measure  of  the 
original,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  hemistich  of  an  Arabic 
verse  corresponds  perfectly  witii 
the  redondilla.  (See  his  Domina- 
don  de  los  Arabes,  pasedm.)  The 
same  author,  in  a  treatise,  which 
he  never  published,  on  the  "  poesia 
oriental,"  shows  lAore  precisely  the 
intimate  affinity  subsisting  between 
the  metrical  form  of  the  Arabian 
and  the  old  Oastilian  verse.  The 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  his 
manuscript  in  Part  I.  chap.  8,  note 
60,  of  this  History.  This  theory  is 
rendered  the  more  plausible  by  the 
influence  which  the  Arabic  has  ex- 
ercised on  Oastilian  versification  in 
other  respects,  as  in  the  prolonged 
repetition  of  the  rhyme,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  wholly  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  Arabs;  whose 
superior  cultivation  naturaUy  af- 
fected the  unformed  literature  of 
their  neighbours,  and  through  no 
channel  more  obviously  than  its 
popular  minptrels^. 

^*  The  awnafiJU  is  a  rhyme  made 
by  uniformity  of  the  vowels,  with- 
out reference  to  the  consonants, 
the  regular  rhyme,  which  obtains 
in  other  European  literatures,  is 
distinguished  in  Spain  by  the  term 
C(m$(miaiU.    Thus  the  four  foUow- 
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repetition  seems  by  its  monotonous  melody  to  prolong  the 
note  of  feeling  originally  struck,  is  admirably  suited  by  its 
flexibility  to  the  most  varied  and  opposite  expression ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  recommended  it  as  the  ordinary 
measure  of  dramatic  dialogue. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  general  effect 
of  the  Moorish  ballads,  which  combine  the  elegance  of  a 
riper  period  of  literature  with  the  natural  sweetness  and 
simplicity,  savouring  sometimes  even  of  the  rudeness,  of  a 
primitive  age.  Their  merits  have  raised  them  to  a  sort  of 
classical  dignity  in  Spain,  and  have  led  to  their  cultivation 
by  a  higher  order  of  writers,  and  down  to  a  far  later 
period,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  most 
successful  specimens  of  this  imitation  may  be  assigned  to 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  age  was 
too  late  to  enable  the  artist,  with  all  his  skill,  to  seize  the 
true  colouring  of  the  antique.  It  is  impossible,  at  this 
period,  to  ascertain  the  authors  of  these  venerable  lyrics, 
nor  can  the  exact  time  of  their  production  be  now  deter- 
mined ;  although,  as  their  subjects  are  chiefly  taken  from 
the  last  days  of  the  Spanish  Arabian  empire,  the  larger 
part  of  them  was  probably  posterior,  but,  as  they  were 
printed  in  collections  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  could  not  have  been  long  posterior,  to  the  capture 
of  Granada.  How  far  they  may  be  referred  to  the  con- 
quered Moors,  is  uncertain.  Many  of  these  wrote  and 
spoke  the  Castilian  with  elegance,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  they  should  seek  some 

ing  words,  taken  at  random  from  desirable,  but  not  ver j  feasible,  in 
a»pan\^b  ballad,  are  consecutive  our  own  language.  An  attempt  of 
aaonantes :  regozijo,  pellicoy  luzidot  the  kind  has  been  made  by  a  cleyer 
aniarilh.  In  this  example,  the  two  writer  in  the  Betrospectiye  Beyiew. 
last  syllablee  have  the  assonance;  (YoL  iy.  art  2.)  If  it  has  failed, 
although  this  is  not  inyariable,  it  it  is  from  the  impediments  presented 
sometimes  falling  on  the  an tepenul-  by  the  language,  which  has  not 
tima  and  the  final  syllablA.  (See  nearly  the  same  number  of  yowel 
Bengifo,  Arte  po^tica  £s{)afiola,  pp.  terminations,  nor  of  simple  uniform 
214,  215,  218.)  There  is  a  wild,  yowel  sounds,  as  the  Spanish ;  the 
artless  melody  in  the  iuonante,  and  double  termination,  howeyer  full 
a  graceful  movement,  coming  some-  of  grace  and  beauty  in  the  Oas- 
where,  as  it  does,  betwixt  regular  tilian,  assumes,  perhaps  from  the 
rhyme  and  blank  verse,  which  efifect  of  association,  rather  a  dog- 
would  make  its  introduction  very  gerel  air  in  the  English. 
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solace  tinder  present  evils  in  the  splendid  visions  of  the 
past.  The  bulk  of  this  poetry,  however,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  creation  of  tlie  Spaniards  themselves,  naturally 
attracted  by  the  picturesque  circumstances  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  conquered  nation  to  invest  them  with 
poetic  interest. 

The  Moorish  romances  fortunately  appeared  after  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  the  Peninsula,  so  that  they 
were  secured  a  permanent  existence,  instead  of  perishing 
with  the  breath  that  made  them,  like  so  many  of  their  pre- 
decessors. This  misfortune,  which  attaches  to  so  much  of 
popular  poetry  in  all  nations,  is  not  imputable  to  any 
insensibility  in  the  Spaniards  to  the  excellence  of  their 
own.  Men  of  more  erudition  than  taste  may  have  held 
.them  light,  in  comparison  with  more  ostentatious  and 
learned  productions.  This  fate  has  befallen  them  in  other 
countries  than  Spain.^*  But  persons  of  finer  poetic  feeling 
and  more  enlarged  spirit  of  criticism  have  estimated  them 
as  a  most  essential  and  characteristic  portion  of  Castilian 
literature.  Such  was  the  judgment  of  the  great  Lope  de 
Vega,  who,  after  expatiating  on  the  extraordinary  compass 


^  This  may  be  still  farther  in- 
ferred from  the  tenor  of  a  humor- 
ous, satirical  old  romance^  in  whioh 
the  writer  implores  the  iustice  of 
Apollo  on  the  heads  of  the  swarm 
of  traitor  poets  who  have  deserted 
the  ancient  themes  of  8ong»  the 
Cids,  the  Laras,  the  Gonzalez,  to 
celebrate  the  Oanzuls  and  Abder- 
i*ahmans  and  the  fantastical  fcibles 
of  the  Moors : 

*<  Tanta  Zayda  y  Adali&, 
tanta  Draguta  y  Daraxa, 
tanto  Azarque  y  tanto  Adulcei 
tanto  Gazul,  y  Abenamar, 
tanto  alquizer  y  marlota, 
tanto  almayzar,  y  almalafa, 
tantas  emprisas  y  plumas, 
tantas  cifras  y  medallas, 
tanta  roperia  Mora. 
Y  en  yanderillas  y  adargas, 
tanto  mote,  y  tantas  motaa 
muera  yo  sine  me  cansan. 


Los  Alfonsos,  los  Ilenricoe, 
los  Sanohos,  y  los  de  Lara, 
qae  es  deUos,  y  que  es  del  Gid 
tanto  olyido  en  glorias  tantas  F 
ninguna  nluma  las  buela, 
ninguna  Musa  las  canta  f 
Justioia,  ApoUo,  justicia, 
vengadores  rayos  lan9a 
contra  Poetas  Moiisoos." 

Dr.  Johnson's  opinions  are  well 
known  in  re^rd  to  this  department 
of  English  hterature,  whidi,  by  his 
ridiculous  parodies,  he  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  throwing  into  the 
shade,  or,  m  the  language  of  his 
admiring  biographer,  maide  "per- 
fectly contemptible."  Petrarch, 
with  like  pedantry,  rested  his  hopes 
of  fame  on  his  Latin  epic,  and  gaye 
away  his  lyrics  as  alms  to  baOad- 
suigers.  ^  x^osterity,  deciding  on 
surer  principles  of  taste,  has  xe- 
yersed  Doth  these  dedsionB. 
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and  sweetness  of  the  romance^  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
highest  subjects,  commends  it  as  worthy  of  all  estimation 
for  its  peculiar  national  character.".  The  modem  Spanish 
writers  have  adopted  a  similar  tone  of  criticism,  insisting 
on  its  study  as  essential  to  a  correct  appreciation  and  com- 
prehension of  the  genius  of  the  language.^^ 

The  Castilian  ballads  were  first  printed  in  the  "  Can- 
cionero  general  "  of  Fernando  del  Castillo,  in  1511.  They 
were  first  incorporated  into  a  separate  work,  by  Sepulveda, 
under  the  name  of  "  Romances  sacados  de  Historias  anti- 
guas,"  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1551."  Since  that  period, 
they  have  passed  into  repeated  editions,  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  where  they  have  been 
illustrated  by  able  critics."  Ignorance  of  their  authors 
and  of  the  era  of  their  production  has  prevented  any 
attempt  at  exact  chronological  arrangement ;  a  circum- 
stance rendered,  moreover,  nearly  impossible  by  the  per- 
petual modification  which  the  original  style  of  the  more 
ancient  ballads  has  experienced  in  their  transition  through 
successive  generations;  so  that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, no  earlier  date  should  probably  be  assigned  to  the 
oldest  of  them,  in  their  present  form,  than  the  fifteenth 
century.**      Another  system  of    classification   has    been 

"  '*  Algunos  (mieren  que  sean  la  "  Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca Nova, 

cartiUa  de  los  Foetas ;    yo  no  lo  torn.  ii.  p.  10. — ^The  Spanish  trans- 

siento  assi ;    antes  bien  los  hallo  latoro  oi  Bouterwek  na7e  noticed 

capaces,  no  solo  de  expiimir  y  de-  the  pnncipal  '*  collections  and  earli- 

clarar  qualquier  concepto  con  facil  est  editions  "  of  the  Romances,    This 

dulzura,  pero   de    prosequir  toda  original  edition  of  Sopulveda  has 

graye  accion  de  numeroso  Poema.  escaped  their  notice.     See  Litera- 

X   soy  tan  de  yeras  Espanol,  que  tura  Espafiola,  pp.  217,  218. 

por  ser  en  nuestro  idioma  natural  '•  See  Gfrimm,  Depping,  Herder, 

este  genero,  no  me  puedo  persuadir  etc.    This  last  poet  has  giyen  a 

que  no  sea  di^o  de  toda  estima-  selection  of  the  Gid  ballads,  chro- 

cion."     (Coleccion  de  Obras  sueltas  nologically  arranged,   and    trans- 

g Madrid,  1776 — ^9),  torn.  iy.  p.  176,  lated  with  eminent  simplicity  and 

rdlogo.)     In  another    place,    he  spirit,  if  not  with  the  scrupulous 

finely  styles  them  **  Iliads  without  fidelity  usually  aimed  at  by  the 

a  Homer."  Ghermans.      See    his    Sammtliche 

"  See,  among  others,  theencomi-  Werke  (Wien,  1813),  Band  iii. 

astio  and  animated  criticism  of  Fer-  ^  SaiTiiento,  Memorias,  pp.  242, 

nandez  and   Quintana.      Fernan-  243. — Moratin  considers  that  none 

dez,  Poeslas  escogidas  de  nuestros  have  come  down  to  us,  in  their 

Cancioneros  yBomanceroeantiguos  original  costume,  of  an  earlier  date 

(Madrid,  1796),  tom.  xvi.,  Prdlogo.  than  John  II.'s  reign,  the  first  half 

— Quintana,  Poesias  selectas  Cas-  of  the  fifteenth  century.     (Obras, 

tellanas,  Introd.,  art.  4.           '  tom.  i.  p.  84.)    The  Spanish  trans- 

VOL.  I.  2  p 
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adopted,  of  distribnting  them  according  to  their  subjects ; 
and  independent  collections  also  of  the  separate  depart- 
ments, as  ballads  of  the  Cid,  of  the  Twelve  Peers,  the 
Morisco  ballads,  and  the  like,  have  been  repestedlj  pub- 
lished, both  at  home  and  abroad.^ 

The  higher  and  educated  classes  of  the  nations  were  not 
insensible  to  the  poetic  spirit  which  drew  forth  such  excel- 
lent minstrelsy  from  the  body  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
Castilian  poetry  bore  the  same  patrician  stamp  through  the 
whole  of  the  present  reign  which  had  been  impressed  on  it 
in  its  infancy.  Fortunately,  the  new  art  of  printing  was 
employed  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  romances,  to  arrest 
those  fugitive  sallies  of  imagination  which  in  other  countries 
were  permitted,  from  want  of  this  care,  to  pass  into  oblivion ; 
and  cancioneros,  or  collections  of  lyrics,  were  published, 
embodying  the  productions  of  this  reign  and  that  of  John 
the  Second,  thus  bringing  under  one  view  the  poetic  culture 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  earliest  cancionero  printed  was  at  Saragossa,  in 
1492.  It  comprehended  the  works  of  Mena,  Manrique,  and 
six  or  seven  other  bards  of  less  note.^    A  far  more  copious 

laton  of  Bouterwek  transcribe  a  oero  I  have  used  is  the  ancient 

romance,  relating  to  the  Cid,  from  edition  of  Medina  del  Oampo,  1602. 

the  fathers  Bereanza  and  Merino,  It  is  diyided  into  nine  parts,  though 

purporting  to  euibit  the  primitiye,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  prin- 

unoorruptod  diction  of   the  thir-  dple,   since   productions  differing 

teenth  century.    Natiye  critics  are  widely    in    date    and    tenor    are 

of  course  the  only  ones  competent  brought  into  juxtaposition.     The 

to  questions  of  this  sort ;  but  to  the  coUection  contains  nearly  a  thou- 

less  experienced  eye  of  a  foreigner  sand  ballads,  which,  however,  iaU 

the  style  of  this  ballad  would  seem  far  short  of  the  entire  number  pre- 

to  resemble  much  less  that  genuine  serred,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by 

specimen  of  the  versification  of  the  reference    to   other    compilations, 

preceding  age,  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  When  to  this  is  added  the  con- 

than  the  compositionsof  the  fifteenth  sideration    of    the    large    number 

and  sixteenth  centuries.  which  insensibly  glided  into  ob- 

'*  The  principle  of  philosophical  livion  without  ever  coming  to  the 

arrangement,  if  it  may  be  so  odled,  press,  one  may  form  a  notion  of  the 

is  pursued  still  further  in  the  latest  immense  mass    of   these   humble 

Spanish    publications    of  the    ro^  lyrics  which    floated    among  the 

mances, where  the Mooiidi  minstrel-  common  people  of  Spain;  anii  we 

sy  is  embodied  in  a  separate  volume  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  wonder 

and  distributed  with  reference  to  at  the  proud  and  chivalrous  bearing 

its  topics.    This  system  is  the  more  that  marks  even  the  peasantry  of  a 

practicablewithtbiis  class  of  ballads,  nation  which  seems  to  breathe  the 

since  it  far  exceeds  in  number  any  very  air  of  romantic  song, 

other.     See  Duran,  Bomancero  de  "  The  titie    of  this  work  was 

Uomancod  Murisoos.    The  Boman-  "  Coplas  de  Vita  Christi,  de  la  Cena 
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collection  was  made  by  Fernando  del  Castillo,  and  first  pub- 
lished at  Valencia,  in  1511,  under  the  title  of  "Cancio- 
nero  general,"  since  which  period  it  has  passed  into  repeated 
editions.  This  compilation  is  certainly  more  creditable 
to  Castillo's  industry  than  to  his  discrimination  or  power 
of  arrangement.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  respect  it  is  so 
defective  that  it  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  put 
together  fortuitously,  as  the  pieces  came  to  hand.  A  large 
portion  of  the  authors  appear  to  have  been  persons  of 
rank ;  a  circumstance  to  which  perhaps  they  were  indebted, 
more  than  to  any  poetic  merit,  for  a  place  in  the  miscellany, 
which  might  have  been  decidedly  increased  in  value  by 
being  diminished  in  bulk.^ 

The  v)ork8  of  devotion  with  which  the  collection  opens 
are  on  the  whole  the  feeblest  portion  of  it.  We  discern 
none  of  the  inspiration  and  lyric  glow  which  were  to  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  devout,  enthusiastic  Spaniard. 
We  meet  with  anagrams  on  the  Virgin,  glosses  on  the 
creed  and  pater  noster,  cancione8  on  original  sin  and  the 
like  unpromising  topics,  all  discussed  in  the  most  bald, 
prosaic  manner,  with  abundance  of  Latin  phrase.  Scriptural 
allusion,  and  commonplace  precept,  unenlivened  by  a  single 
spark  of  true  poetic  fire,  and  presenting  altogether  a  farrago 
of  the  most  fantastic  pedantry. 

The  lighter,  especially  the  amatory  poems,  are  much 

con  la  Fasion,  y  de  la  Yeronica  con  copious  extracts  from  one  of  these, 
la  Besnrreccion  de  nuestro  Bedem-  made  by  Baena,  the  Jewish  phy- 
tor.  E  las  siete  Angustias  e  siete  sioian  of  John  II.,  a  copy  of  which 
Gozos  de  nuestra  Sefiora,  con  otras  existed  in  the  royal  library  of  the 
obras  mncho  proyechosas."  It  con-  Escurial.  Bibliotheca  Espafiola, 
dudes  with  the  following  notice :  torn.  L  p.  265  et  seq. 
*'  Fue  la  presente  obra  emprentada  "  Candonero  general,  passim. — 
en  la  insigne  Ciudad  de  !^ragoza  Moratin  has  given  a  list  of  the  men 
de  Aragonpor  industria  e  expensas  of  rank  who  contributed  to  this 
de  Paulo  Hums  de  Constancia  ale-  *  miscellany ;  it  contains  the  names 
man.  A  27  dias  de  Noyiembre,  of  the  highest  nobility  of  8pain. 
1492.'*  (Mendez,  Typographia  Es-  (Orig.  del  Teatro  Espanol,  Obras, 
paiiola,  pp.  134,  136.)  It  appears  tom.  i.  pp.  85,  86.)  Castillo's  Can- 
there  were  two  or  three  other  can-  cionero  passed  through  seyeral 
doneros  compiled,  none  of  which,  editions,  the  latest  of  which  ap- 
however,  were  admitted  to  the  peared  in  1573.  See  a  catalogue, 
honours  of  the  press.  (Bouterwek,  not  entirely  complete,  of  the  dif- 
Literatura  Espafiola,  nota.)  The  ferent  Spanish  Candoneros  in  Bou- 
learned  Castro,  some  fifty  years  terwek,  literatura  Espaikola,  trad«» 
since,  published  an  analysis  with  p.  217. 
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more  successfully  executed,  and  the  primitive  forms  of  the 
old  Castilian  versification  are  developed  with  considerable 
variety  and  beauty.  Among  the  most  agreeable  effasioDS 
in  this  way  may  be  noticed  those  of  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro, 
who,  to  borrow  the  encomium  of  a  contemporary,  was  "  the 
mirror  of  gallantty  for  the  young  cavaliers  of  the  time." 
There  are  few  verses  in  the  collection  composed  with  more 
facility  and  grace."*  Among  the  more  elaborate  pieces, 
Diego  de  San  Pedro's  "  Desprecio  de  la  Fortuna  "  may  be 
distinguished,  not  so  much  for  any  poetic  talent  which  it 
exhibits,  as  for  its  mercurial  and  somewhat  sarcastic  tone 
of  sentiment."  The  similarity  of  subject  may  suggest  a 
parallel  between  it  and  the  Italian  poet  Guidi's  celebrated 
ode  on  Fortune  ;  and  the  different  styles  of  execution  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  indicating  pretty  fairly  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  old  Spanish  school  of 
poetry.  The  Italian,  introducing  her  fickle  goddess  in 
person  on  the  scene,  describes  her  triumphant  march  over 
the  ruins  of  empires  and  dynasties,  from  the  earliest  time, 
in  a  flow  of  lofty  dithyrambic  eloquence,  adorned  with  all 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  a  stimulated  fancy  and  a  highly 
finished  language.  The  Castilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  this  splendid  personification,  deepens  his  verse 
into  a  moral  tone,  and,  dwelling  on  the  vicissitudes  and 
vanities  of  human  life,  points  his  reflections  with  some 
caustic  warning,  often  conveyed  with  enchanting  sim- 
plicity, but  without  the  least  approach  to  lyric  exultation, 
or  indeed  the  affectation  of  it. 

This  proneness  to  moralize  the  song  is  in  truth  a 
characteristic  of  the  old  Spanish  bard.  He  rarely  abandons 
himself  without  reserve  to  the  frolic  puerilities  so  common 
with  the  sister  Muse  of  Italy, 

*'  Scritta  cosi  come  la  peima  getta, 
Per  fuggir  V  ozio,  e  non  per  cercar  gloria." 

It  is  true,  he  is  occasionally  betrayed  by  verbal  subtilties 

**  Oandonero  general,  pp.  83 —  notices  ma^  be  often  charged  with 

89. — ^Oviedo,  Qnincuageuas,  MS.  deficiency  in  chronological  data ;  a 

"  Cancionero  general,  pp.  158 —  circumstance  perhaps  unavoidable 

161. — Some  meagre  information  re-  from  the  obscurity  of  their  subjects^ 

specting  this  person  is  given  by  Bibliotheca  Yetus,  torn.  iL  lib.  10, 

Nio.  Antonio,  whose  biographical  cap.  0. 
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and  other  affectations  of  the  age;**  but  even  his  liveliest 
sallies  are  apt  to  be  seasoned  with  a  moral  or  sharpened  by 
a  satiric  sentiment.  His  defects,  indeed,  are  of  the  kind 
most  opposed  to  those  of  the  Italian  poet,  showing  them* 
selves,  especially  in  the  more  elaborate  pieces,  in  a  certain 
tumid  stateliness  and  overstrained  energy  of  diction. 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  survey  the  "  Cancionero  gen- 
eral "  without  some  disappointment  at  the  little  progress  of 
the  poetic  art  since  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  best  pieces  in  the  collection 
are  of  that  date,  and  no  rival  subsequently  arose  to  com* 
pete  with  the  masculine  strength  of  Mena  or  the  delicacy 
and  fascinating  graces  of  Santillana.  One  cause  of  this 
tardy  progress  may  have  been  the  direction  to  utiUty  mani- 
fested in  this  active  reign,  which  led  such  as  had  leisure 
for  intellectual  pursuits  to  cultivate  science,  rather  than 
abandon  themselves  to  the  mere  revels  of  the  imagination. 

Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  rudeness  of  the  lan- 
guage, whose  delicate  finish  is  so  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poet,  but  which  was  so  imperfect  at  this  period  that 
Juan  de  la  Encina,  a  popular  writer  of  the  time,  complained 
that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  version  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  to 
coin,  as  it  were,  a  new  vocabulary,  from  the  want  of  terms 
corresponding  with  the  original  in  the  old  one.^  It  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  present  reign,  when  the  nation 
began  to  breathe  awhile  from  its  tumultuous  career,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  patient  cultivation  which  it  had  been 
steadily  though  silently  experiencing  began  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  language  and 

"  There  are  probably  more  direct  It  was  suoh  subtilties  as  these, 

puns  in  Petrarch's  lyncs  alone  than  entruMdes  rasxmeB,  as  Gervantes  calls 

in  aU  the  Cancionero  seneraL  —  them,   that  addled  the  brains  of 

There  is  another  kind  of  nfaiserie,  poor  Don  Quixote,    Tom,  i.  cap.  !• 

however,   to    which   the    Spanish  ^  Velazquez,  Poesia  Gastellana, 

poets  were  much  addicted,  being  p.  122. — ^More  than  half  a  century 

the  transposition  of  the  word  in  Later,  the  learned  Ambrosio  Morales 

erery  variety  of  sense  and  combina*  complained  of  tiie  barrenness  of  the 

tion ;  as,  for  example,  Castilian,  wldch  he  imputed  to  the 

"  Acordad  yuestros  olvidos  too  exclusive  adoption  of  the  Latin 

Y  olvida  yuestros  acuerdos  upon  all  subjects  of  dignity  and 

Porque  tales  desacuerdos  importance.    Obras,  torn.  xiy.  pp. 

Acuerden  yuestros  sentidos,"  eto.  147,  148. 


Cancionero  general,  foL  220. 
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its  adaptation  to  the  highest  poetical  uses.  The  intercourse 
with  Italy,  moreover,  by  naturalizing  new  and  more  finished 
forms  of  versification,  afibrded  a  scope  for  the  nobler  efibrts 
of  the  poet,  to  which  the  old  Castilian  measures,  however 
well  suited  to  the  wild  and  artless  movements  of  the  popu- 
lar minstrelsy,  were  altogether  inadequate. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  miscellaneous  poetry  of  this 
period  without  some  notice  of  the  "  Coplas  "  of  Don  Jorge 
Manrique,**  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  count  of  Paredes, 
in  1474.^  The  elegy  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is 
sustained  throughout  in  a  tone  of  the  highest  moral  dig- 
nity; while  the  poet  leads  us  up  from  the  transitory  objects 
of  the  lower  world  to  the  contemplation  of  that  imperish- 
able existence  which  Christianity  has  opened  beyond  the 
grave.  A  tenderness  pervades  the  piece,  which  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  best  manner  of  Petrarch ;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  taint  of  pedantry,  it  is  exempt  from 
the  meretricious  vices  that  belong  to  the  poetry  of  the  age. 
The  effect  of  the  sentiment  is  heightened  by  the  simple 
turns  and  broken  melody  of  the  old  Castilian  verse,  of 
which  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  the  most  finished 
specimen ;  such  would  seem  to  be  the  judgment  of  his  own 
countrymen,^  whose  glosses  and  commentaries  on  it  have 
swelled  into  a  separate  volume/^ 

I  shall  close  this  survey  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  drama, 
whose  foundations  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  during 
this  reign.  The  sacred  plays,  or  mysteries,  so  popular 
throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  traced  in 

"  L.  Marineo,  speaking  of  this  oon  letras  de  oro.*  Obras  sueltas, 
accomplished  nobleman,  styles  him  tom.  xii.,  PxtSlogo. 
"  yirum  satis  illustrem.  Eum  enim  **  Coplas  de  Don  Jor^  Manriqne, 
poetam  et  philosophum  natura  for-  ed.  Madrid,  1779. — ^Diilogo  de  las 
mavit  ao  peperit. '  He  unfortun-  Lengnas,  apud  Mayans  y  Siscar, 
ately  fell  in  a  skirmish,  five  years  Orlgenes,  tom.  ii.  p.  149. — Man- 
after  his  father's  death,  in  1479.  riaue's  Ooplas  have  also  been  tibie 
Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  tom.  iL  su bjoct  of  a  separate  publication  in 
p.  531.  the  United  States.    Professor  Lonj^- 

**  An  elaborate  character  of  this  fellow's  version,  accompanying  it, 

Qnizotio  old  cavalier  may  be  found  is  well  calculated  to  ^ve  the  English 

in  Pulsar,  Glares  Yarones,  tit.  13.  reader  a  correct  notion  of  the  Gas- 

**  '*  Don  Jorge  Manrique,"  says  tilian  bard,  and,  of  course,  a  very 

Lope  de  Yega,  "  cuyas  coplas  Cas-  exaggerated    one   of   the  literary 

tellanas  admiren  los  ingenios  es-  culture  of  the  age. 
tnmgerofl  y  meieoea  estar  eaciitaB 
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Spain  to  an  ancient  date.  Their  familiar  performance  in 
the  churches,  by  the  clergy,  is  recognized  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  law  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  which, 
while  it  interdicted  certain  profane  mummeries  that  had  come 
into  vogue,  prescribed  the  legitimate  topics  for  exhibition.^^ 
The  transition  from  these  rude  spectacles  to  more  regular 
dramatic  efforts  was  very  slow  and  gradual.  In  1414,  an 
allegorical  comedy,  composed  by  the  celebrated  Henry, 
marquis  of  Villena,  was  performed  at  Saragossa,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court.**  In  1469,  a  dramatic  eclogue,  by  an 
anonymous  author,  was  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the  count 
of  Ureiia,  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinands  on  his  coming  into 
Castile  to  espouse  the  infanta  Isabella.*^  These  pieces  may 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  theatrical  attempts,  after  the 
religious  dramas  and  popular  pantomimes  already  noticed ; 
but  unfortunately  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The 
next  production  deserving  attention  is  a  "  Dialogue  between 


"  After  proscribing  certain  pro* 
fane  mummeries,  the  law  oonnnes 
the  clergy  to  the  representation  of 
Buch  subjects  as  ''the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  in  which  is  shown  how  the 
an^ls  appeared,  announcing  his 
nativity ;  also  his  advent,  and  the 
coming  of  the  three  Magi  kings  to 
worship  him ;  and  his  resurrection, 
showing  his  crucifixion  and  ascen- 
sion, on  the  third  day;  and  other 
such  things  leading  men  to  do  well 
and  live  constant  in  the  fiedth." 
(Siete  Partidas,  tit.  6,  ley  34.)  It 
18  worth  noting,  that  similar  abuses 
continued  common  among  the  ec- 
clesiastics down  to  Isabella's  reign, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  a  decree, 
very  similar  to  the  law  of  the  Par- 
tidas above  cited,  published  by  the 
council  of  Arauda  in  1473.  (Apud 
Moratin,  Obras,  torn.  i.  p.  87.) 
Moratin  considers  it  certam  that 
the  representation  of  the  mysteries 
existed  in  Spain  as  far  bacK  as  the 
eleventh  century.  The  principal 
grounds  for  this  conjecture  appear 
to  be  the  fact  that  such  notonous 
abuses  had  crept  into  practice  by 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
as  to  require  the  intervention  of  the 
law.  (Ibid.  pp.  11,  13.)  The  cir- 
cumstance would  seem  compatible 
with  a  much  more  recent  origin. 


^  Cervantes,  Oomedias  y  En- 
tremeses  (Madrid,  1749),  tom.  i., 
prdlogo  de  Nasarre.  —  Velazquez, 
roesla  Oastellana,  p.  86.--The  fifth 
volume*  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Spanish  Boyal  Academy  of  History 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  "  na- 
tional diversions,"  by  Don  Ghtspar 
Melchor  de  Jovellanos,  replete  with 
curious  erudition,  and  exhibiting 
the  discriminating  taste  to  have 
been  expected  from  its  accomplished 
author.  Among  these  antiquarian 
researches  the  writer  has  included 
a  brief  view  of  the  first  theatrical 
attempts  in  Spain.  See  Mem.  de 
la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  v.  Mem.  6. 

^  Moratin,  Obras,  tom.  L  p.  115. 
— ^Nasarre    (Cervantes,    Comedias, 

SnSL),  Jovellanos  (Mem.  de  la  Acad, 
e  Hist.,  torn.  v.  Memor.  6),  Pel- 
licer  (Orfgen  y  Progreeo  de  la 
Comedia  (1804),  tom.  i.  p.  12),  and 
others,  refer  the  authorship  of  this 
little  piece,  without  hesitation,  to 
Juan  de  la  Encina,  although  the 
year  of  its  representation  corre- 
sponds precisely  With  that  of  his 
birth.  The  prevalence  of  so  gross 
a  blunder  amon^  the  Spanish  schol- 
ars shows  how  little  the  antiquitiee 
of  their  theatre  were  studied  before 
the  time  of  Moratin. 
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Love  and  an  Old  Man,"  imputed  to  Rodrigo  Cota,  a  poet  of 
whose  history  nothing  seen^s  to  be  known,  and  little  con- 
jectured, but  that  he  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  John 
the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  dialogue  is  written 
with  much  vivacity  and  grace,  and  with  as  much  dramatic 
movement  as  is  compatible  with  only  two  interlocutors  * 

A  much  more  memorable  production  is  referred  to  the 
same  author,  the  tragicomedy  of  "  Celestina,"  or  **  Calisto 
and  Melibea,"  as  it  is  frequently  called.  The  first  act,  in- 
deed, constituting  nearly  one-third  of  the  piece,  is  all  that 
is  ascribed  to  Cota.  The  remaining  twenty  acts,  which, 
however,  should  rather  be  denominated  scenes,  were  written 
by  another  hand,  some — though,  to  judge  from  the  internal 
evidence  afibrded  by  the  style,  not  many — years  later. 
The  second  author  was  Fernando  de  Roxas,  bachelor  of 
law,  as  he  informs  us,  who  composed  this  work,  as  a  sort 
of  intellectual  relaxation,  during  one  of  his  vacations.  The 
time  was  certainly  not  misspent.  The  continuation,  how- 
ever, is  not  esteemed  by  the  Castilian  critics  as  having 
risen  quite  to  the  level  of  the  original  act." 

script  from  the  one  in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Madrid,  and  belongs  to 
Mr.  Geor^  Ticknor. 

^  Tragicomedia  de  Calisto  j  Me- 
libea  (Alcali,  1586),  Introd.— No- 
thing is  positiyely  ascertained  re- 
specting the  anthorship  of  the  first 
act  of  the  Geleetina.  oome  impate 
it  to  Juan  de  Mena;  others  with 
more  probability  to  Bodrigo  Oota 
el  Tio,  of  Toledo,  a  person  who, 
although  literaUy  nothmg  is  known 
of  him,  has  in  some  way  or  other 
obtained  the  credit  of  the  author- 
ship of  some  of  the  most  popular 
effusions  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Dialogue 
above  cited  of  "  Love  and  an  Old 
Man,"  the  Goplas  of  **  Mingo  Be- 
Yulgo,"  and  this  first  act  of  the 
"  Gelestina.''  The  principal  found- 
ation of  these  imputations  would 
appear  to  be  the  bare  assertion  of 
an  editor  of  the  **  Dialogue  between 
Love  and  an  Old  Man,"  which  ap- 
peared at  Medina  del  Campo  m 
1569,  nearly  a  century,  probably, 
after  Cotu's  death;  another  ex- 
ample of  the  obsciuity  which  in* 
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*^  This  littie  piece  has  been  pub- 
lished at  length  by  Moratin,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  works.  (See 
OHgenes  del  Teatro  Espafiol,  Obras, 
tom.  i.  pp.  303—314.)  The  cele- 
brated marquis  of  Santillana's  po- 
etical dialogue,  '*  Gomedieta  da 
Ponza,'*  has  no  pretensions  to  rank 
as  a  dramatic  composition,  notwith- 
standing its  titie,  which  is  indeed 
as  little  significant  of  his  real  cha- 
racter as  we  term  '*  Gommedia"  is 
of  Dante*s  epic.  It  is  a  discourse 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
suggested  by  a  sea-fight  near  Ponza 
in  1435.  It  is  conducted  without 
any  attempt  at  dramatic  action  or 
character,  or,  indeed,  dramatic  de- 
velopment of  any  sort.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  of  the  po- 
btical  satire  "Mingo  Eevulgo," 
which  appeared  in  Henry  lY.'s 
reign.  Dialogue  was  selected  by 
these  authors  as  a  more  popular 
and  spirited  medium  than  direct 
narrative  for  conveying  their  senti- 
ments. The  "Oomedieta  da  Ponza" 
has  never  appeared  in  print;  the 
copy  which  1  have  used  is  a  tran- 
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The  story  turns  on  a  love-intrigue.  A  Spanish  youth 
of  rank  is  enamoured  of  a  lady,  whose  affections  he  gains 
with  some  difficulty,  but  whom  he  finally  seduces,  through 
the  arts  of  an  accomplished  courtesan,  whom  the  author 
has  introduced  under  the  romantic  name  of  Celestina.  The 
piece,  although  comic,  or  rather  sentimental,  in  its  progress, 
terminates  in  the  most  tragical  catastrophe,  in  which  all  the 
principal  actoi-s  are  involved.  The  general  texture  of  the 
plot  is  exceedingly  clumsy,  yet  it  affords  many  situations  of 
deep  and  varied  interest  in  its  progress.  The  principal 
characters  are  delineated  in  the  piece  with  considerable 
skill.  The  part  of  Celestina,  in  particular,  in  which  a  veil 
of  plausible  hypocrisy  is  thrown  over  the  deepest  profligacy 
of  conduct,  is  managed  with  much  address.  The  subor- 
dinate parts  are  brought  into  brisk  comic  action,  with 
natural  dialogue,  though  somewhat  obscene ;  and  an  inter- 
est of  a  graver  complexion  is  raised  by  the  passion  of  the 
lovers,  the  timid,  confiding  tenderness  of  the  lady,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  broken-hearted  parent.  The  execution  of 
the  play  reuiinds  us,  on  the  whole,  less  of  the  Spanish  than 
of  the  old  English  theatre,  in  many  of  its  defects  as  well  as 
beauties ;  in  the  contrasted  strength  and  imbecility  of  vari- 
ous passages ;  in  its  intermixture  of  broad  farce  and  deep  tra- 
gedy ;  in  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  frigid  metaphor 
and  pedantic  allusion  in  the  midst  of  the  most  passionate 
discourses ;  in  the  unveiled  voluptuousness  of  its  colouring, 
occasionally  too  gross  for  any  public  exhibition ;  but,  above 
all,  in  the  general  strength  and  fidelity  of  its  portraiture. 

The  tragicomedy,  as  it  is  styled,  of  Celestina,  was  obvi- 
ously never  intended  for  *  representation,  to  which  not 
merely  the  grossness  of  some  of  the  details,  but  the  length 
and   arrangement  of  the  piece,  rendered   it  unsuitable. 

Yolyes  the  history  of  the  early  practised  eye  of  a  foreigner,  as  fiur 
Spanish  drama.  Many  of  the  Gas-  as  style  is  concerned,  the  whole 
tiiian  critics  detect  a  flavour  of  an-  work  might  weU  seem  the  prodao- 
tiquity  in  the  first  act  which  should  tion  of  the  same  period.  Moratin, 
carry  back  its  composition  as  far  as  Obras,  tom.  i  pp.  88,  115,  116. — 
John  n.*s  reign.  Moratin  does  not  Di&logo  de  las  Ijenguas,  apud  May- 
discern  this,  however,  and  is  in-  ans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  pp.  166— 
clined  to  refer  its  production  to  a  167.  —  Nio.  Antonio,  Bioliotheoa 
date  not  much  if  at  aU  more  distant  Nova,  torn.  iL  p.  263< 
than  Isabella's  time.    To  the  un- 
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But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  its  approximation  to  the 
character  of  a  romance,  it  must  be  admitted  to  contain 
within  itself  the  essential  elements  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  extolled  by  the  Spanish  critics,  as 
opening  the  theatrical  career  of  Europe.  A  similar  claim 
has  been  maintained  for  productions  nearly  contemporane- 
ous in  other  countries,  and  especially  for  Poiitian's  "  Orfeo,*' 
which  there  is  little  doubt  was  publicly  acted  before  1483. 
Notwithstanding  its  representation,  however,  the  "  Orfeo," 
presenting  a  combination  of  the  eclogue  and  the  ode,  with- 
out any  proper  theatrical  movement,  or  attempt  at  develop- 
ment of  character,  cannot  fairly  come  within  the  limits  of 
dramatic  writing.  A  more  ancient  example  than  either,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  exterior  forms  are  concerned,  may  be 
probably  found  in  the  celebrated  French  farce  of  Pierre 
Fathelin,  printed  as  early  as  1474,  having  been  repeatedly 
played  during  the  preceding  century,  which,  with  the  re- 
quisite modifications,  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 
The  pretensions  of  this  piece,  however,  as  a  work  of  art, 
are  comparatively  humble ;  and  it  seems  fair  to  admit  that 
in  the  higher  and  more  important  elements  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  especially  in  the  delicate  and  at  the  same 
time  powerful  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  the 
Spanish  critics  may  be  justified  in  regarding  the  "  Celes- 
tina  "  as  having  led  the  way  in  modern  Europe. ^^ 

Without  deciding  on  its  proper  classification  as  a  work 
of  art,  however,  its  real  merits  are  settled  by  its  wide  popu- 
larity both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  the  preface  to 

^  Such  is  the  high  encomium  of  the  seyerity  of  foreign  critics ;  and 

the  Abate  Andres  (Letteratura,  tom.  SignoreUi,  after  standing  up  stoutly 

T.  part.  2,  lib.  1). — Cervantes  does  in  defence  of  the  precedence  of  the 

not  hesitate  to  caU  it  * '  libro  diyino ; "  * '  Orfeo  "  as  a  dramatic  composition, 

and  the  acute  author  of  the  **  Dia-  admits  the   ^*  Celestina"  to  be  a 

lo^  de  las  Lenguas "  concludes  a  *' work  rich  in  various   beauties, 

criticism  upon  it  with  the  remark  and  meriting  undoubted  applause, 

that  **  there  is  no  book  in  the  Gas-  In  fact/'  he  continues,  *'  the  viva- 

tilian  which  surpasses  it  in  the  pro-  city  of  the  description  of  character, 

!>riety  and  elegance  of  its  diction."  and  faithful  ^rtiuiture  of  manners, 

Don  Quixote,  ed.  de  Pellicer,  tom.  have  made  it  immoi'tal.*'     Storia 

1.  p.  239. — Mayans  y  Siscar,  tom.  ii.  critica  de'  Teatri  antiohi  e  moderni 

p.  167.) — Its  merits  indeed  seem  in  (Napoli    lbi3),  tom.    vL   pp.  H<i^ 

some  degree  to  have  disarmed  even  147. 
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the  last  edition  published  in  Madrid,  so  recently  as  1822, 
enumerates  thirty  editions  of  it  in  Spain  alone  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Impressions  were  multiplied  in 
Italy,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  interdicted  at  home  on 
the  score  of  its  immoral  tendency.  A  popularity  thus  ex- 
tending through  distant  ages  and  nations  shows  how  faith- 
fully it  is  built  on  the  principles  of  human  nature.^^ 

The  drama  assumed  the  pastoral  form,  in  its  early  stages, 
in  Spain,  as  in  Italy.  The  oldest  specimens  in  this  way 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  productions  of  Juan 
de  la  Encina,  a  contemporary  of  Roxas.  He  was  bom  in 
1469,  and,  after  completing  his  education  at  Salamanca, 
was  received  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  He 
continued  there  several  years,  employed  in  the  composition 
of  various  poetical  works,  among  others,  a  version  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  which  he  so  altered  as  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
He  visited  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century, 
and  was  attracted  by  the  munificent  patronage  of  Leo  the 
Tenth  to  fix  his  residence  at  the  papal  court.  While  there, 
he  continued  his  literary  labours.  He  embraced  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession ;  and  his  skill  in  music  recommended 
him  to  the  office  of  principal  director  of  the  pontifical 
chapel.  He  was  subsequently  presented  with  the  priory 
of  Leon,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1534.^* 

Encina's  works  first  appeared  at  Salamanca,  in  1496, 
collected  into  one  volume  folio.^  Besides  other  poetry, 
they  comprehend  a  number  of  dramatic  eclogues,  sacred 
and  profane :  the  former  suggested  by  topics  drawn  from 
Scripture,  like  the  ancient  mysteries;  the  latter  chiefly 
amatory.  They  were  performed  in  the  palace  of  his  patron, 
the  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  John,  the  duke 

*  Bonterwek,  Literatora  Espa-         **  They  were  publiahednnder  the 

fiola,  notas  de  traductores,  p.  234. —  title  '  *  Gandonero  de  todas  las  Obraa 

Andres,  Letteratura,  torn.  v.  pp.  de  Joan  de  la  Encina  con  otras 

170,  171. — Lampillas,  Letteratura  afiadidas.''    (Mendez,  Typographia 

Spagnnola,  torn.  yi.  pp.  57—69.  Espanola,  p.  247.)   Subsequent  im- 

^  Bojas,yiaffeentretenido(1614),  pressions  of  his  works,  more  or  less 

fol.  46. — ^Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  complete,  appeared  at  Salamanca 

Nova,   tom.  i.  p.   684.  —  Moratin,  in  1509,  ana  at  Saragossa  in  1512 

Obras,  tom.  i.  pp.  126,  127.— Pel-  and  1516.-— Moratin,  Obras,  torn.  L 

licer,  OHgen  de  la  Gomedia,  torn.  L  p.  I27i  nota.  , 

pp.  11,  12.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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of  Infantado,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  the  court ;  and 
the  poet  himself  occasionally  assisted  at  the  representation.^^ 
Encina's  eclogues  are  simple  compositions,  with  little  pre- 
tence to  dramatic  artifice.  The  story  is  too  meagre  to  admit 
of  much  ingenuity  or  contrivance  or  to  excite  any  depth  of 
interest.  There  are  few  interlocutors,  seldom  more  than 
three  or  four,  altliough  on  one  occasion  rising  to  as  many 
as  seven ;  of  course  there  is  little  scope  for  theatrical  action. 
The  characters  are  of  the  humble  class  belonging  to  pas- 
toral life,  and  the  dialogue,  which  is  extremely  appropriate, 
is  conducted  with  facility ;  but  the  rustic  condition  of  the 
speakers  precludes  anything  like  literary  elegance  or  finish, 
in  which  respect  they  are  doubtless  surpassed  by  some  of 
his  more  ambitious  compositions.  There  is  a  comic  air 
imparted  to  them,  however,  and  a  lively  colloquial  turn, 
which  renders  them  very  agreeable.  Still,  whatever  be  their 
merit  as  pastorals,  they  are  entitled  to  little  consideration 
as  specimens  of  dramatic  art,  and  in  the  vital  spirit  of 
dramatic  composition  must  be  regarded  as  far  inferior  to 
the  "  Celestina.*'  The  simplicity  of  these  productions,  and 
the  facility  of  their  exhibition,  which  required  little  theatri- 
cal decoration  or  costume,  recommended  them  to  popular 
imitation,  which  continued  long  after  the  regular  forms 
of  the  drama  were  introduced  into  Spain.*^ 

**  The  comedian  Eojas,  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  and  whose  **  Vi- 
age  entrotenido  is  so  essential  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  early  his- 
trionic art  in  Spain,  identifies  the 
a})pearance  of  £ncina*s  Eclogues 
with  the  dawn  of  the  Oastilian 
drama.  His  verses  may  be  worth 
quoting : 

"  Que  es  en  nuestra  madre  Espafia, 
porque  en  la  dichosa  era, 
que  aquellos  glorioeos  Reyes 
dignos  de  memoria  etema 
Don  Fernando  e  Ysabel 

Sque  ya  con  los  santos  reynan) 
ie  echar  de  Espafia  acabayan 
todos  los  Moriscos,  que  eran 
De  aquel  Beyno  de  Uranada^ 
y  entonces  se  dava  en  ella 
principio  a  la  Inquisicion, 
se  le  dio  a  nuestia  comedia. 


Juan  de  la  Encina  el  primero, 

aquel  insigne  poeta. 

Que  tanto  oien  empezo 

de  quien  tenemos  tree  eglogas 

Que  el  mismo  represento 

al  Almirante  y  Duquessa 

de  OastiUa,  y  de  In&ntado 

que  estas  fueron  las  primem 

X  para  mas  honra  suya, 

y  de  la  comedia  nuestra, 

en  los  dias  que  Colon 

descubrio  la  gran  riqueza 

De  Indias  y  nueyo  mundo, 

y  el  gran  Gapitan  empieza 

a  sugetar  aquel  Beyno 

de  liapoles,  y  su  tierra. 

A  descubrirse  empezo 

el  uso  de  la  comedia 

porque  todos  se  animassen 

a  emprender  oosas  tan  buenaa." 

foL  46,  47. 
^  Signorelli,  ooiiecting  what  he 
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The  credit  of  this  introduction  belongs  to  Bartolomd 
Torres  de  Naharro,  often  confounded  by  the  Castilian 
writers  themselves  with  a  player  of  the  same  name  who 
flourished  half  a  century  later. ^^  Few  particulars  have 
been  ascertained  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  bom  at 
Torre,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Algerines,  and  was 
finally  released  from  captivity  by  the  exertions  of  certain 
benevolent  Italians,  who  generously  paid  his  ransom.  He 
then  established  his  residence  in  Italy,  at  the  court  of  Leo 
the  Tenth.  Under  the  genial  influence  of  that  patronage 
which  quickened  so  many  of  the  seeds  of  genius  to  pro- 
duction in  every  department,  he  composed  his  "  Propala- 
dia,"  a  work  embracing  a  variety  of  lyrical  and  dramatic 
poetry,  first  published  at  Rome,  in  1517.  Unfortunately, 
the  caustic  satire  levelled  in  some  of  the  higher  pieces  of 
this  collection  at  the  license  of  the  pontifical  court  brought 
such  obloquy  on  the  head  of  the  author  as  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Naples,  where  he  remained  under  the 
protection  of  the  noble  family  of  Colonna.  No  further 
particulars  are  recorded  of  him,  except  that  he  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and  the  time  and  place  of  his 
death  are  alike  uncertain.  In  person  he  is  said  to  have 
been  comely,  with  an  amiable  disposition  and  sedate  and 
dignified  demeanour.** 

His  "  Propaladia,"  first  published  at  Rome,  passed 
through  several  editions  subsequently  in  Spain,  where  tt 
was  alternately  prohibited  or  permitted,  according  to  the 

denominates  the  *' romance"  of  by  Andres  to  the  poet.  Velazquez 
Lampillas,  considers  Encina  to  liave  seems  to  haye  confounded  them  in 
composed  only  one  pastoral  drama,  like  manner :  another  evidence  of 
and  that  on  occasion  of  Ferdinand's  the  extremely  superficial  acquaint- 
entrance  into  Castile.  The  critic  auce  of  the  Spanish  critics  with 
should  have  been  more  charitable,  their  early  drama.  Comp.  Cor- 
as he  has  made  two  blunders  him-  yantes,  Comedias  y  Entremeses, 
self  in  correcting  one.  Storia  cri-  tom.  i.,  pnSlogo. — ^Andres,  Lettera- 
tica  de' Teatri,  tom.  iy.  pp.  192, 193.  tura,  tom.  y.  p.  179. — Velazquez, 

^  Andres,  confounding  Torres  de  Poe^^a  Castellana,  {>.  88. 

Naharro  the  poet  with  Naharro  the  **  Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Noya, 

comedian,  who  flourished  about  half  tom.  i.  p.  202. — Ceryantes,  Come- 

a  century  later,  is  led  into  a  lu-  dias,  tom.  i.,  piul.  de  Nasarre. — 

dicrous  train  of  errors  in  controyert-  Pellicer,  Origen   de    la   Comedia, 

ing  Ceryantes,  whose  criticism  on  tom.  ii.  p.   17.  —  Moratiii,   Obras, 

the  actor  is  perpetually  misapplied  torn.  L  p.  48. 
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caprice  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  contains,  among  other 
things,  eight  comedies,  written  in  the  native  redondillas, 
which  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  suitable  measure  for 
the  drama.  They  aflford  the  earliest  example  of  the 
division  into  jornadds,  or  days,  and  of  the  introito,  or  pro- 
logue, in  which  the  author,  after  propitiating  the  audience 
by  suitable  compliment,  and  witticisms  not  over-delicate, 
gives  a  view  of  the  length  and  general  scope  of  his  play.** 

The  scenes  of  Naharro's  comedies,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, are  laid  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  those  in  the  latter  coun- 
try probably  being  selected  with  reference  to  the  audiences 
before  whom  they  were  acted.  The  diction  is  easy  and 
correct,  without  much  affectation  of  refinement  or  rheto- 
rical ornament.  The  dialogue,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts,  is  sustained  with  much  comic  vivacity ;  indeed, 
Naharro  seems  to  have  had  a  nicer  perception  of  character 
as  it  is  found  in  lower  life  than  as  it  exists  in  the  higher ; 
and  more  than  one  of  his  plajrs  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
its  illustration.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  author 
assumes  a  more  elevated  tone,  and  his  verse  rises  to  a  de- 
gree of  poetic  beauty,  deepened  by  the  moral  reflection  so 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards.  At  other  times,  his  pieces 
are  disfigured  by  such  a  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues  as 
makes  it  doubtful  which  may  be  the  poet's  vernacular. 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  with  a  variety  of  barbarous  patois 
and  mongrel  Latin,  are  all  brought  into  play  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  comprehended,  apparently  with  equal  facility, 
by  each  one  of  the  dramatis  personce.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  such  a  jargon  could  have  been  comprehended, 
far  more  relished,  by  an  Italian  audience.** 

*»  Bartolom^  Torres  de  N&hano,  did  introduoe  the  diyision  mio  five 

Propaladia  ^Madrid,  1573).  —  The  jornadas,   and  Gervantee  assumes 

deficiency  or  the  earlier   Spanish  only  the  credit  of  having  been  the 

books,  of  which  Bouterwek  repeat-  first  to  reduce  them  to  three,    Comp. 

ediy  complains,  has  led  him  into  Bouterwek,  Gbschichte  der  Poesie 

an  error  respecting  the  •*  Propa-  und  Beredsamkeit,  Band  iii.  S.  285, 

ladia/'  which  he  had  neyer  seen.  — and  Cervantes,   CSomedias,  tom« 

He  states  that  Naharro  was  the  first  L,  prdl. 

to  distribute  the  play  into  three  ^  In  the  argument  to  the  "Sera- 

jomadas  or  acts,  and  takes  Cer-  phina,''  he  thus  prepares  the  audi- 

vantes  roundly  to  task  for  assuming  ence  for  this  ooUoquial  oUa  podrida  : 

the  original  merit  of  this  distri-  **  M.bjb  haveis  de  estar  alerta 

bution  to  himself.   In  fact,  Naharro  por  sentir  los  pei-sonagea 
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Nftharro's  comedies  are  not  much  to  be  commended  for 
the  intrigue,  which  generally  excites  but  a  languid  interest 
and  shows  little  power  or  adroitness  in  the  contrivance. 
With  every  defect,  however,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have 
given  the  first  forms  to  Spanish  comedy,  and  to  exhibit 
many  of  the  features  which  continued  to  be  characteristic 
of  it  in  a  state  of  more  perfect  development  under  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  amorous 
jealousy,  and  especially  the  point  of  honour,  so  conspicuous 
on  the  Spanish  theatre ;  and  such,  too,  the  moral  confusion 
too  often  produced  by  blending  the  foulest  crimes  with  zeal 
for  religion.*^  These  comedies,  moreover,  far  from  blind 
conformity  with  the  ancients,  discovered  much  of  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  deviated  into  many  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties which  distinguish  the  national  theatre  in  later  times, 
and  which  the  criticism  of  our  own  day  has  so  successfully 
explained  and  defended  on  philosophical  principles. 

Naharro's  plays  were  represented,  as  appears  from  his 
prologue,  in  Italy,  probably  not  at  Rome,  which  he  quitted 
soon  after  their  publication,  but  at  Naples,  which,  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  might  more 
easily  furnish  an  audience  capable  of  comprehending 
them.^    It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  their  re- 

que  hablan  qnatro  lengaagea.  pero  se  de  Serafina 

hasta  acabar  eu  rehyerta  que  se  desesperaria. 

no  salen  de  cuenta  cierta  y  Orfea,  pues  que  haria  P 

poT  Latin  e  Italiano  quando  mi  muerte  supiesse : 

Gastellano  y  Yalenciano  que  creo  que  no  pudiesse 

que  ninguno  desconcierta.'*  sostoner  la  vida  un  dia. 

Propaladia,  p.  50.  Pues  hablando  aca  entre  nos 

^  The  foUowing  ia  an  example  of  *  Orfea  cabe  la  suerte ; 

the  precious  reaeoninff  with  which  porque  con  eu  sola  muerto 

Flonstan,  in  the  play  above  quoted,  ■©  escusaran  otras  dos : 

reconciles    his    conscience    to    the  de  modo  que  nadre  vos 

murder  of  his  wife  Orfea  in  order  ^  llamar  me  la  quereys, 

to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  his  mis-  *  ^  merced  me  nareys 

tress  Seraphina.    Floristan  is  ad-  7  tambien  servicio  a  Dioat 
dressing  himself  to  a  priest :  *  *      ,    *  * 

"  Y  por  mas  dafio  escusar  P°^^^^  «  3^0  la  matare 

nolo  quiero  hora  hazer.  monra  chiistianamente  ; 

sine  que  esmenester.  yo  monre  pemtente, 

quo  yo  mate  luego  a  Orfea  ^^^^^  °'i,*^^^i?^«?'?- «a 
2o  Serafina  lo  yIT  Propahidia.  fol.  68. 

p>rque  Id  pueda  creer.  ^  Signorelli  waxes  exceedingly 

Que  yo  bien  me  mataria  wroth  with  Don  Bias  Naearre  for 

pueB  toda  razon  me  inclina;  the   assertion   that  Naharro  first 
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peated  editions  in  Spain,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  perfonned  there.  The  cause  of  this,  probably,  was 
the  low  state  of  the  histrionic  art,  and  the  total  deficiency 
in  theatrical  costume  and  decoration ;  yet  it  was  not  easy 
to  dispense  with  these  in  the  representation  of  pieces  which 
brought  more  than  a  score  of  persons  occasionally,  and  these 
crowned  heads,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  stage. ^® 

Some  conception  may  4)e  aflforded  of  the  lamentable 
poverty  of  the  theatrical  equipment  from  the  account  given 
by  Cervantes  of  its  condition  half  a  century  later.  "  The 
whole  wardrobe  of  a  manager  of  the  theatre  at  that  time," 
says  he, "  was  contained  in  a  single  sack,  and  amounted  only 
to  four  dresses  of  white  fur  trimmed  with  gilt  leather, 
four  beards,  four  wigs,  and  four  crooks,  more  or  less.  There 
were  no  trap-doors,  movable  clouds,  or  machinery  of  any 
kind.  The  stage  itself  consisted  only  of  four  or  six  planks, 
placed  across  as  many  benches,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  elevated  but  four  palms  from  the  ground.  The 
only  decoration  of  the  theatre  was  an  old  coverlet,  drawn 
from  side  to  side  by  cords,  behind  which  the  musicians 
sang  some  ancient  romance^  without  the  guitar."  ^^  In  fact, 
no  further  apparatus  was  employed  than  that  demanded  for 
the  exhibition  of  mysteries,  or  the  pastoral  dialogues  which 
succeeded  them.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  their 
precocity,  compared  with  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
dramatic  art,  were  unaccountably  tardy  in  all  its  histrionic 
accompaniments.  The  public  remained  content  with  such 
poor  mummeries  as  could  be  got  up  by  strolling  players 
and  mountebanks.  ITiere  was  no  fixed  theatre  in  Madrid 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  that  con- 
sisted of  a  courtyard,  with  only  a  roof  to  shelter  it,  while 

taught  the  Italians  to  write  comedy,  himself,  where  he  asserts  the  fiict 

taxmg  him  with  downright  men-  in  the  most  explicit  manner.   Gomp. 

dacity;  and  he  stoutly  denies  the  Pro^aladia,   pnSl.,   and  Signorelh, 

probability  of  Naharro*s  comedies  Stona  critica  de'  Teatri,  tom.  vi. 

ever  having  been  performed  on  the  pp.  171 — 179.  — See  also  Moratin, 

Italian  boards.    Tne  critic  seems  to  Orfgenes,  Obras,  tom.  i.pp.  149, 150. 

be  in  the  right,  as  far  as  regards  ^  Propaladia;  see  the  comedies 

the  influence  of  the  Spanish  drama-  of   **  Trofea  "   and   "  Tinelaria."-- 

tist;  but  he  might  have  been  spared  Jovellanos,  Memoria  sobre  las  Di- 

aU  doubts  respecting  their  repre-  versiones  publicas,  apud  Mem.  de 

sentation  in  the  country,  had  he  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  v. 

consiJted  the  prologue  of  Naharro  ^  Cervantes,  Comodias,  tom.  LprdL 
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the  spectators  sat  on  benches  ranged  around,  or  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  surrounding  houses.*^^ 

A  similar  impulse  with  that  experienced  by  comic  writ- 
ing was  given  to  tragedy.  The  first  that  entered  on  this 
department  were  professed  scholars,  who  adopted  the  error 
of  the  Italian  dramatists,  in  fashioning  their  pieces  servilely 
after  the  antique,  instead  of  seizing  the  expression  of  their 
own  age.  The  most  conspici:K)us  attempts  in  this  way 
were  made  by  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,^^  He  was  born  at 
Cordova,  in  1494,  and,  after  many  years  passed  in  the 
various  schools  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  became  a  lecturer  in  the  university  of 
Salamanca.  He  instructed  in  moral  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  established  the  highest  reputation  for  his 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages  and  his 
own.  He  died  young,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  deeply  la- 
mented for  his  moral  no  less  than  for  his  intellectual  worth.^^ 

His  various  works  were  published  by  the  learned 
Morales,  his  nephew,  some  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
Among  them  are  translations  in  prose  of  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  They  may  with 
more  propriety  be  termed  imitations,  and  those  too  of  the 
freest  kind.  Although  they  conform,  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  progress  of  the  story,  to  their  originals,  yet  cha- 
racters, nay,  whole  scenes  and  dialogues,  are  occasionally 
omitted;  and  in  those  retained  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  the  Grecian  artist,  whose  modest 
beauties  are  thrown  into  shade  by  the  ambitious  ones  of  his 

*i  Pellicer,  Orlgen  de  la  Comedia,  160,  151.  —  Jjainpillftg,  Letteratura 

torn.    ii.    pp.    68—62.  —  See    also  Spagnuola,  torn.  y.  dis.  1,  sec.  5.) 

American   Quarterly  Beview,   no.  Tnis  patriotic /tt^oteur  endeayours 

yiii.  art  3.  to  establish  the  production  of  Oliya's 

"  Oliya,  Obras  (Madrid,  1787). —  tragedies  in  the  year  1616,  in  the 

Yasoo  Diaz  Tanco,  a  natiye  of  Estre-  hope  of  antedating  that  of  Tiissino's 

madura,  who  flourished  in  the  first  "  Sophonisba,"  composed   a   year 

half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  men-  later,   and   thus   securing  to   his 

tions   in  one  of  his  works  three  nation  the  palm  of  precedence,  in 

tragedies  composed  by  himself  on  time  at  least,  though  it  shoidd  be 

Scripture  subjects.    As  there  is  no  only  for   a  few  months,  on   the 

eyidence,  howeyer,  of  their  haying  tragic  theatre  of  modem  Europa 

been  j)rinted,  or  performed,  or  eyen  Letteratura  Spagnuola,  ubi  supra. 

read  m  manuscript  by  any  one,  they  "  Nio.  Antonio,  fiibliotheca  ifoya, 

hardly  deeerye  to  he  included  in  tom.  i.  p.  886. — Oliya,  Obras,  pre! 


de  Morales. 


the  catalogue  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions.   (Moratin,  Obras,  tom.  l  pp. 
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imitator,^*  But,  with  all  this,  Oliva's  tragedies  roust  be 
admitted  to  be  executed,  on  the  whole,  with  vigour ;  and 
the  diction,  notwithstanding  the  national  tendency  to  ex- 
aggeration above  alluded  to,  may  be  generally  commended 
for  decorum,  and  an  imposing  (Ugnity  quite  worthy  of  the 
tragic  drama;  indeed,  they  may  be  selected  as  affording 
probably  the  best  specimen  of  the  progress  of  prose  com- 
position during  the  present* reign.^^ 

Oliva's  reputation  led  to  a  similar  imitation  of  the 
antique.  But  the  Spaniards  were  too  national  in  all  their 
tastes  to  sanction  it.  These  classical  compositions  did  not 
obtain  possession  of  the  stage,  but  were  confined  to  the 
closet,  serving  only  as  a  relaxation  for  the  man  of  letters ; 
while  the  voice  of  the  people  compelled  all  who  courted  it 
to  accommodate  their  inventions  to  those  romantic  forms 
which  were  subsequently  developed  in  such  variety  of  beauty 
by  the  great  Spanish  dramatists.^ 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  different  kinds  of  poetic 
culture  familiar  to  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Their  most  conspicuous  element  is  the  national  spirit  which 
pervades  them,  and  the  exclusive  attachment  which  they  '^ 
manifest  to  the  primitive  forms  of  versification  peculiar  to 
the  Peninsula.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  body 
of  poetry  may  doubtless  be  considered  the  Spanish  romances, 
or  ballads ;  that  popular  minstrelsy  which,  commemorating 
the  picturesque  and  chivalrous  incidents  of  the  age,  reflects 

^  The  foUowing  passage,  for  ex-         ^  Notwithstanding  some  Spanish 

ample,  in  the  *' Vengaza  de  Aga-  critios,  as  Cueva,  for  example,  have 

memnon,'' imitated  from  the  Electra  vindicated  the  romantio  forms  of 

of  Sophocles,  will  hardly  be  charged  the  drama  on  scientific  principles, 

on  the  Greek  dramatist :  **  Habed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  success- 

yo  OS  niego,  de  mi  compassion,  no  fiil  writers  in  this  department  have 

^uerais  atapar  con  vnestros  conse-  been  constrained  to  adopt  them  by 

jos  los  respiraderos  de  las  homazas  public  opinion,  rather  than  their 

de  fuego,  que  dentro  me  atormen-  own,  which  would  have  suggested 

tan."    See  Oliva,  Obras,  p.  185.  a  nearer  imitation  of  the  classical 

^  Compare  the  <tiction  of  these  models  of  antiquity,  the  practice  so 

tragedies  with  that  of  the  *'  Oenton  generall}'  followed  by  the  Italians^ 

epistolario,"  for  instance,  esteemed  and  one  which  naturally  reoom- 

one  of  the  best  literary  composi-  mends  itself  to  the  scholar.  See  the 

tions  of  John  IL's  reign,  and  see  canon's  discourse  in  Cervantes,  Don 

the  advance  made,  not  only  in  or-  Quixote,  ed.  de  Pellicer,  tom.  iii. 

thography,  but  in  the  verbal  ar-  pp.207 — 220, — and,  more  explicitly, 

rangoueut  generally,  and  tJie  whole  Lope  cle  Vega,  Obi-us  sueltas,  torn, 

complexion  of  the  style.  iv.  p.  406. 
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most  faithfully  the  romantic  genius  of  the  people  who  gave 
it  utterance.  The  lyric  efforts  of  the  period  were  less  suc- 
cessful. There  were  few  elaborate  attempts  in  this  field, 
indeed,  by  men  of  decided  genius.  But  the  great  obstacle 
may  be  found  in  the  imperfection  of  the  language  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  more  exact  and  finished  metrical  forms 
indispensable  to  high  poetic  execution. 

The  whole  period,  however,  comprehending,  as  it  does, 
the  first  decided  approaches  to  a  regular  drama,  may  be 
regarded  as  very  important  in  a  literary  aspect ;  since  it 
exhibits  the  indigenous  peculiarities  of  Castilian  literature 
in  all  their  freshness,  and  shows  to  what  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence it  could  attain,  while  untouched  by  any  foreign  influ- 
ence. The  present  reign  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch 
which  divides  the  ancient  from  the  modem  school  of  Spanish 
poetry;  in  which  the  language  was  slowly  but  steadily 
imdergoing  the  process  of  refinement,  that  "made  the  know- 
ledge of  it,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  contemporary  critic, 
"pass  for  an  elegant  accomplishment,  even  vrith  the  cavaliers 
and  dames  of  cultivated  Italy ;  ''^^  and  which  finally  gave 
full  scope  to  the  poetic  talent  that  raised  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  such  brilliant  heights  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  "  Ya  en  Italia,  aasi  entre  Da-  blar  GasteUano."  Diilogo  de  lai 
mas,  oomo  entre  CabaUeroe,  ae  tiene  Lenguas,  apud  Mayans  y  Siscar, 
por  gentileza  y  galania,  saber  ha-      Orlgenes,  torn,  ii  p.  4. 


I  baye  had  occasion  to  advert  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter  to  the  superficial  acquaintance  of  the  Spanish  critics  with  the 
early  history  of  their  own  drama,  authentic  materials  for  which  are  so 
extremely  rare  and  difficult  of  access  as  to  preclude  the  expectation  of 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  it  out  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  within  my  knowledge  is  made  in  an  article  in  the 
eighth  number  of  t^e  American  Quarterly  Be  view,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Ticknor, 
late  Professor  of  Modem  Literatui'e  in  Hanrard  University.  This  gentle- 
man, durinff  a  residence  in  the  Peninsula,  had  every  fisusility  for  replen- 
idiing  his  liorary  with  the  most  curious  and  valuable  works,  both  pnnted 
and  manuscript,  in  this  department ;  and  his  essay  embodies  in  a  brief 
compass  the  results  of  a  well-directed  industry,  which  he  has  expanded  in 
greater  detail  in  his  lectures  on  Spanish  literature,  delivered  before  the 
classes  of  the  University.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  his  usual  elesance 
and  perspicuity  of  style ;  and  the  foreign,  and  indeed  Castilian,  suiolar 
may  find  much  novel  ixiformation  there,  in  the  views  presented  of  the 
early  progress  of  the  dramatic  and  the  histrionic  art  in  the  Peninsula. 

Smce  me  publication  of  this  article,  Moratin's  treatise,  so  long  and 
anxiously  exp^'cted,  "Orfgenes  del  Teatro  Espaiiol,"  has  made  its  appear- 
ance under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  History,  which  has 
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enriched  the  national  literature  with  so  many  admirable  editions  of  ita 
ancient  authors.  Moratiii  states  in  his  Pre&oe  that  he  was  employed 
from  his  earliest  ^outh  in  collecting  notices,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
whateyer  might  illustrate  the  origm  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  results 
have  been  two  Tolumes,  containing  in  the  Fint  Part  an  historical  discus- 
sion, with  ample  explanatory  notes,  and  a  catalogue  of  dramatic  pieces 
from  the  earliest  epoch  down  to  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega,  chronologically 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  critical  analyses,  and  ocmious  illustratiT'e 
extracts  from  i>ieoes  of  the  greatest  merit.  The  Second  Part  is  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  entire  pieces  of  Tarious  authors,  which  firom  their 
extreme  r&rily,  or  their  existence  only  in  manuscript,  haye  had  but  little 
circulation.  Tbe  selections  throughout  are  made  with  that  careful  dis- 
crimination which  resulted  from  poetic  talent  combined  with  extensiTe 
and  thorough  erudition.  The  criticisms,  although  sometimes  warped  by 
the  peculiar  dramatic  principles  of  the  author,  are  conducted  in  general 
with  great  fedmess ;  and  ample,  but  not  extrayagant,  commendation  is 
bestowed  on  productions  whose  merit,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  must 
be  weighed  by  one  conyersant  with  the  character  and  intellectual  culture 
of  the  period.  The  work,  unfortunately,  did  not  reoeiye  the  last  touches 
of  its  author,  and  undoubtedly  somethmg  ma^r  be  found  wanting  to  the 
full  completion  of  his  desi^.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
rich  repertory  of  old  Castiban  literature,  mucJi  of  it  of  the  most  rare  and 
recondite  nature,  directed  to  the  illustration  of  a  department  that  has 
hitherto  been  suffered  to  languish  in  the  lowest  obscurity,  but  which  is 
now  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  contemplated,  as  it  were,  under  oae 
aspect,  and  its  real  merits  accurately  determined. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  History  that  my 
attention  was  called  to  that  portion  of  the  writings  of  Don  Martinez  de  la 
Bosa  in  which  he  criticLses  the  yarious  departments  of  the  national  litera- 
ture. This  criticism  is  embodied  in  the  annotations  and  appendix  to  his 
elegant  "  Poetica  "  (Obras  literarias  TParis,  1827^,  tom.  i.  ii.}.  Hie  former 
discuss  the  general  laws  by  which  tiie  yarious  kinds  of  pmtry  are  to  be 
regulated  ;  the  latter  presents  a  yery  searching  and  scientific  analysis  of 
the  principal  productions  of  the  Spanish  poet^  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
last  century.  The  critic  exemplifies  his  own  yiews  by  copious  extracts 
from  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  and  throws  much  oolmteral  light  on  the 
argument  by  illustrations  borrowed  from  foreign  literature.  In  the 
examination  of  the  Spanish  drama,  especially  comedj,  which  he  modestiy 
qualifies  as  a  "  succinct  notice,  not  yery  exact,"  he  is  yery  elaborate,  and 
discoyers  the  same  taste  and  sagacity  in  estimating  the  merits  of  indi- 
yidual  writers  which  he  had  shown  in  discussing  the  general  principles  of 
the  art.  Had  I  read  his  work  sooner,  it  would  haye  greatly  fedlitated 
my  own  inquiries  in  the  same  obscure  path ;  and  I  shoula  haye  recognized 
at  least  oue  brilliant  exception  to  my  sweeping  remark  on  the  apathy 
manifested  by  the  Castiliau  scholars  to  the  antiquities  of  the  national 
drama* 
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